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iSLro?=r-t?sroftp^^^^^^^^ 
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Amount  of  Funds-Topography  rfk&l^^^TD^-St-tw'ics  of  Ednc2t7oT 

ni^^ira^iiii^r^^^^^^ 

patTt^rctrnt'o?^^^^^^  r  ^--t«  °^  *»>«  Euro. 

^  the  Dutch  so  eariy  ^  thfv^^^^  V^^  ^,«*^»  f'^*  «««led 

before  this,  1609,  that  ZtllZtedvLA'^^  ^"*  ^^'^^  y^^'^ 
then  in  the  service  TthelMc^vllfiA^'S'  "^vigator,  Hudson, 
the  Texel  in  Sland  in  search  of  n^??^.'^^^^^^^ 

which  he  rX^i,  an'5VtS:S'Ctt  SLOT'S-  "^ 
tered  the  bay  of  New-York  and  «S       *u    xt    "^  ^^^'^•^' en- 

of  the  intrepid  commandpr  nnH  KJo  ^r.*       •  •  "  *"®  leehnga 

of  beauty  aSd  fSv  wh  c^lrp  n^^  T^^^^^  "''"^  «'  *^«  ^''^n^s 
sight  during  thel  aSiJa^ctp^:  St  wLTtT^"T  *^^'^ 
reason  to  believe  that  thpv  wL +L  ?  !  '  ^^ich  they  had  every 
and  admire.  TherdShrmLh  "^^  T^"^  ^^''^P^*'^  *<>  see 
enthusiasm  and  triLnh  of  t?.  ^^^^^^^^  excessivej  and  the 
year  of  peril  to  pSL  ™°'"'"*  ""^  *^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^th  a 

Bay  o?  S.at::fe^fthe  rr'  r^"^^  °^  «"^-  -*o  the 

eviiced  their  hostiir.rhii^f:;^^^^^^^^^^      ^^^"^  Long  Island 

Vol.  II.— B     '*'  "'''  F-"grcs5  oy  attacks  in  which 


' 
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some  of  his  men  were  killed  and  others  wounded,  vet  that  as  he 
advanced  up  the  river,  he  found  the  Indians  less  hostiL  •  expre^! 

Sifvfni°?^'f^  'T'  '^^^  ?^^P°^^^°"  *°  give  him  wekornTaTd 
testifymg  their  fnendlv  spirit  by  presents  of  fruits  and  flowera 

The  report  which  Hudson  and  his  companions  gave,  when  thev 
returned  to  Holland,  of  the  size  and  character  of  tie  ri^eT,  induced 
the  Dutch  merchants  to  form  an  association  for  opeS  a  traffic 
TnUlVof  tW^""  W^°^"""^"^  granted  to  thrSiaSon  a 

Tnv  Arfhi  fi  ?\l?  ^  ?'*"'"  P'"°^-    It  ^««  by  this  com. 
pany  mat  the  first  settlement  was  formed  whprf>  Alhanv  r,«,.. 

stands  on  a  spot  then  called  by  the  InSVhaunaugh^^^^^^ 
Once  the  Pme  Plains.  The  6utch  here  built  a  for?  which  waJ 
commanded  W  Hen.^  Christaens.  It  was  fi.t  called  AuSal 
}^  \ir?y  ^'^e^'W'clc  till  1625,  then  Fort  Orange  till  1647  and 
then  Wilhamstadt  till  1604.  It  was  at  once  a  ffrt  and  a  facto^ 
of  trade,  and  like  other  places  of  this  description,  advanced  ffra7 
ually  m  population  and  commerce.  aavancea  grad- 

It  IS  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  English  Puritans  who  first  set 

where  they  were  m  exile  m  1620,  for  the  Hudson  River  nnSS 
banfa  they  contemplated  makina  Wir  hom?  ButiSch  anT 
lous  to  prevent  any  English  setflers  intruding  upon  their  own  !S" 
omsts,  and  at  the  same  time  unwilling  to  SeC  forma?  onpSi^" 
iZX  -i^Sr^T  f'^  ^^^^  °f  «ing  the  ShTre  sK 

Sti^th7coLt-o?i-^^^^^^ 

hattan,  where  New-York  now  stands.  The  DuichlttL  af  1^" 
bany  extended  themselves  gradually  from  hence  fitw^rH  d: 
Connecticut,  and  coming  the?e  into  collisioS^wit^the  Clish  T 

ir^^^eil%T6^ZoSu"\T^^^^  n  "«"rP««l  «»d  taken 

High  Mightinesses  an?  Knou?ed  rim  ««''v«"t«  ^^  *ei? 

8taves-in  hostile  manner  l»mJn!f  1  "'P*"7  "^^^  »*'«k8  and  plough- 
Ever  Deukings  a  ho"e?nw7S^  »?*'"/•  ?"'^'  ^""'ng  the  rest,  struck 
strongly  down  his  body  "     "^  ""'*  '  '^lek,  so  that  the  blood  ^n  Je?y 
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^o^'^^'^^iul:^^^^^^^  a  H  out  Of  the  con,, 

starve  for  hunger  iS  the  stye  "      ^^^^  °'  °'*^"  P«J"d'ce,  causing  U  to 

horsfo^the'  lZrZV:S  t?T%'i  ''\'  ^-^«»'ly  cut  loose  a 
"  May  23, 1649.~The  saTrf ffitf^-i"'''^  •''^l'"^  "Pon  the  common  " 

''^'^pLrenrS^^^^ 

tured  0?.  the  Col„y„'^?«i;^S'"  '''''  '"''  ^  ^°""^  ?'»  -hich  had  pas. 

latter,  and  the  Swedes.  l^SSuMplriTt''  «^«'"«*  ^^e 

them     It  was  said  that  several  of  thS&ttend^^^^^^ 
a^embhes  of  the  Eawpeans,  «  but  wiU  r  liftl  .^fl^T^'S'ous 

tbey  expressed  their  amazement  at  tihl  ill  k     ?   *^>^at»on  that 

who  could  exe«:ise  the  patience  of  h^trit'-.^^  f.^^^  °'''^tor 

h^ngues  .thout  re^ir^l^r^^  l^^j^^^ 

Dutch  to  his  brother,  the  Se7f  York  S?"^  """tl^  ^^  *^« 
governor,  when  he  heard  of  th^^d  of  L  „^!">^^«"t?  *be  Dutch 
enforce  the  claim  by  arms,  pTfii?/  J' ,'"^f  ^^^^nt  intention  to 
fence  he  could ;  and  whe^'h7.eceTv^i  ti"  ?'  ^""^  P?^^"^  ^^  de- 
commander  to  surrender,\omrr^^^to  hir?°^^^^^"&/^'» 
after  remonstrating  with  him  in  vain  aT  n  ?k  •  ^^  *  deputation, 
he  ended  by  sayin|,  «  As  tou  Sin^he  th^^^^^^^^  P^^^T ^"^ 

we  have  noth  ng  to  answer  onlv  flTf        ?    "  >°"'"  conclusion, 
God  (who  is  as  jL  as  ScTfulT sLh tr  ^'"  "^^^'^^  ^"^  ^^a 
in  his  gracious  4posalTS7e  mt  be^Tw  1?'  '"  *^^"^  ^'^^ 
with  small  forces  as  by  i  ereat  «rS  ? \  •  l^^",  P'^cserved  by  him 
all  happiness  and  prosDeritt  ^^    ^^'ch  makes  us  to  wish  you 
tion."' The  issueTrC;." V'T"'"^  ^^^  *°  hisprotec 
York  and  Albany  to  \eBrS  i"*"?^*c  «»Tender  of  New- 
October,  1664,.  a^nd  in  1667  £  J"*?"^'^'  «^hich  took  place  in 
the  Dutch  to  the  Britl  fn       t  ^'"^^"^  ^««  ^^^^^y  ceded  by 
wl^ch  the  CSrh'aS?k;;\::^fe^^^^^       -^-^  o'  Surinam^ 

last  vear  of  tVwTT^  appears  to  have  been  taken,  up  to  1830  ihp 
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to  ^l  7£f  hWk  ^  °^  *f  ^?"y.  ?  "°*  «»  »"«J^  to  be  attributed 
l?.^v/l  r  ^-^u'"^  the  legislative  capital  of  the  State  rf 
New-York,  for  which  its  position  is  well  adapted,  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage  It  enjoys  as  the  chief  port  of  entrep6t  foV  aliS  all  the  ex- 

us  nver,  JNeAv-York.    This  was  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  internal  canals  j  but  since  threrfat  cha^ 
nels  have  opeoed  a  highway  from  the  Hud^to  thT4es  of  Ae' 
to  S  0.1%"  *"  *^«rub'\"ve«  Ohio  and  MissiTppi,  down 

W  nf  ^"^p^  ^^*.'.^°'  ""^  ^y  *^^  ^^J'^nsas  and  Red  River  to  Ae 
foot  of  vhe  Rocky  Mountains,  while  L,Jce  Charaplain  extends  it^ 
water-carriage  towards  the  banks  of  the  St.  Uwrence  a^d  the 
Hudson  opens  a  way  to  the  Atlantic ;  since  Vhese  uSed  aV^ta^^ 
have  been  enjoyed  by  Albany,  her  wealth  tSdpopulatfhf^ 
SrnTnV;?  Tf^  increased  rapidity ;  and  the  na^aTof  d"  Witt 

Fd^^n  'ti^'  -  P^J""*?""  °^  ^^'  ^"^^'''''l  communictiop.  and  of 
Fulton,  the  originator  of  steam  navigation,  are  justly  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  m  the  spot  so  mucS  ben^t«l  iy  fc  joS  t 

n»iT^\^**n  f  New-York,  of  which  Albany  is  the  capital,  is 
cal  ed  by  all  Americans  the  Eupire  State,  from  its  terriS  ex- 
tent, Its  vast  resources,  its  enlarg^  commerce,  its  popuTation  a?d 
consequent  legislative  influence.    Its  territoAr  is  316  Sm  in 

wTloSl)^"""''}.'-"^?*'^-.  ^'  containsi:7,S)0  Jqua^tiK 
Wali^a^^^hrS"    ^r  ''^'''^^^J^^ger  in  area  than  England 
ArJow^rth   t^lr    ^^'V""^*^^'  ««  ^^^  are  computid  b^ 
«^[/^     T?'      }^  ^Waphy,  to  contain  only  43,990  square 
indes.    The  vastness  of  tbe  scale  of  the  United  States  of  Am^r 
ica  may  be  judged  of  from  this  fact,  that  ZZe^nS^^^^^ 
of  twenty^x,  of  which  the  whole  Union  is  now  wmS  ?« 
S  *'"  England  a„d  Wales  j  while  nearly  ha^hrotC 
Jtete,  are  equal  to  it  in  size,  and  some  of  them,  as  Virrinia  are 
StatesTrf  J^'  I'f  i"^  '^'  *^^"*°^y  ^^'^^k  to  Si? "K^ 
SctblrioS    -i^'F^'T^^^  °^  Washini-ton  has  lawf^ 
C  ofYp  T  "^'^J  •    ™  Passamaquoddy,  in  Maine,  to  the 
fhrW^cS^^infhf 'i^VV'^*'""'"^  breadth;  from  the  Lake  of 

mUes   tS  tha?ifh«r^  ^r  *'  T*/'"  P°^"*  ^^  ^^^^da,  1700 
mues,  so  mat  It  has  an  outlme  or  border  of  about  10,000  miles  in 

wX  aL^ivPn  S    *^"  F^y  ^"^'^  ^^^  area  of  England  and 
ritoi7L  wE  n      ''•,   ^^.^'^  '^  ^  considered  that  thfs  vast  ter- 

0Sr;Thtt7akrSelfi'^".'y^ 

lareest  m  the  worS^  tkl  *  u   "°'*  extensive  and  its  rivers  the 

bTe'aS  iTol'  iffik^tdThrthf ^-^^ ""  ^"?  ^^'-"^^^ 

e^  in  which  facilities^fcimtuiic^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

boat,  are  so  great  as  in  this;  that  educatio/is  more  general,  b- 


INCREASE   OF   POPULATION.  j^ 

dustry  more  active,  and  that  the  wholp  of  ih.  ■  *• 
are  improving  the  resources  of  the  r^.nV  f  ^''u'*'"^  generaHon 
follow  them,  there  are  hard  y  Lv  boS?  ?u  ^^""^  ^^°  ^'^  *<> 
may  be  formed  of  its  future  S.eS^?  '  i*^'  expectations  that 
erned,  and  if  kept  free  from  th^lr!,  ^''^^^  ^"^  discreetly  gov- 
internperance,  and  war  ^'''*  scourges  of  society-lux^ 

'^llll     •        •    •    .    3o:f,r:;r^^*^^P-^°^-^-nsus-= 
*'''* 60,396  I       1771 100,000 

creS  ZZ  tl:Zl^^^^  of  the  211 
>sh  colony,  ruled  by  autSfel  at  a  dt»  /^  was  merely  a  Brit- 
change,  after  it  becameT  ndeLden  T'  f  °'°-  ^^^  ^«"*-  The 
will  be  seen  by  the  follow^:  ^  country, is  remarkable,  as 

In  1700    .    .  Q^nTo^  1 , 

ift/w, 340,120    In  1820 

„--  :  :  :  :  :  ss|   !li  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  SS 

White  males      .  qri  e.o  t  » 

White  females    .    !    '    SfJS    ?*«  <='>|o"«d  males     .    21466 

£eaf  and  dumb,    i    [    ''%^'2  j  MaTe  slatr^^^"^'-  "    «i''«' 


Blind 
Aliens. 


642 

62,488 


Female  slaves 


34 


Total  whites      iooqira  m     .  

Tk       •  *.w-iAl58  Total  coloured         aahik. 

quite,  threemillions  j^bSt  ™tSf.  1'  '*f  •'"^"  *^  "««'-^^'  '^  "^^ 
nipre  than  it  was  in  ITOlTs  b  H  ^^^^^"^  °"'  ^''"^'^^  ^"^'^ 
m^ht,  and  no  doubt  will  susta L  In  i  L'°'°P'''^  *^  ^^^^  ^^ 
when  its  3,000,000  will  bpTn  J^  *^^"  *»  ^""^"ry  hence, 

there  are  ample  Curies  in  th?r^i^°  20,000,000,  fJr  which 
and  commerce  ofThe  state     I^ '^"'l'  "'*^'^""^''*"'"'' "''"^"g' 
including  the  inhaWtant If  o  I?  "°l- *'""  T^^^''^^  b"*  ^hat 
our  postlrity  will  Le  the  nL?^i.?°'*T.°^  *^''  ^^^  co"ntrv 
Can^das  on  the  north  m.  •      "^  ^*^*^'  °^  ^'"^"^^  embracing  the 

Uiari'es  aad  aitrf  .1   rf  whi  A"""*  their  respective  a«! 
the  principal  port  of  inlet  a„j2lLf       '"'!;''  "'"'' '"'  "Sa'ded  a, 

-  - . -e_i  01  ^yCaagc.     meirac- 
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tual  cost  was  11,962,712  dollars,  or  about  2,600,000/.  sterling  j 
and  the  tolls  received  on  them  in  1836  were  1,614,336  dollars,  or 
about  323,000/.  sterling,  being  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  profit  on 
the  actual  outlay. 

But  this  is  still  farther  improving,  as  by  an  official  report  on  the 
tolls  and  trade  of  the  State  Canals,  published  during  our  stay  in 
Albany,  in  the  government  paper,  the  Argus,  of  the  date  of  July  7, 
183S,  the  following  gratifying  facts  were  made  known : 

"  Canal  Tollb.— The  tolls  received  on  the  New- York  State  Canals 
for  the  week  ending  7th  July,  1838,  were  36,682  dollars,  being  an  in- 
crease of  26  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year.  The  flour  and  wheat  arri- 
ving at  the  Hudson  River,  via  the  Erie  Canal,  for  the  same  period,  were 
28,950  bushels  of  flour,  and  13,296  bushels  of  wheat;  being  an  increase 
of  15,861  bushels  of  flour,  and  12,296  bushels  of  wheat  over  the  previous 
year." 

Tolls  on  the  State  Canals.— The  tolls  collected  on  the  New- 
York  State  Canals  for  the  fourth  week  of  June  amount  to  the  sum 
of  47,123  dollars,  exceeding  the  receipts  for  the  corresponding  week 
in  1837  by  the  sum  of  15,034  dollars.  The  tolls  for  the  whole 
month  of  June  exceed  the  collections  in  the  same  month  in  1837 
by  about  37  per  cent. 

From  the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  close  of  June  there  has 
been  received  for  canal  tolls  the  sum  of  516,081  dollars.  This 
exceeds  the  collections  up  to  the  same  time  m  1837  by  the  sum 
of  119,966  dollars. 

The  quantity  of  merchandise  cleared  from  Albany  and  Troy  from 
the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  close  of  June  for  the  present  year, 
shows  an  increase,  comparing  this  year  with  last,  of  6223  tons  of 
merchandise,  equal  to  16  per  cent.  Besides  the  merchandise 
cleared  on  the  canals,  there  has  passed  over  the  railroad  this  season 
1626  tons. 

The  increase  of  flour  and  wheat  this  year  over  last  is  equal  to 
139,216  barrels  of  flour,  or  about  79  per  cent.  There  has  been 
brought  to  tide-water  on  the  railroad,  not  embraced  in  the  forego- 
ing, 12,421  barrels  of  flour.  While  tlie  merchandise  going  from 
tide-water  has  mcreased  16  per  cent,  the  tolls  paid  on  products 
generall)r  have  increased  30  per  cent  j  and  on  flour  and  wheat  the 
mcrease  is  79  per  cent 

The  quantity  of  flour  and  wheat  shipped  at  Buffalo  from  the 
openmg  of  canal  navigation  to  the  30th  of  June  for  the  present 
year,  shows  an  increase  of  225  per  cent  over  the  previous  one. 
The  tolls  received  at  the  collector's  office  at  Buffalo  from  the 
opemng  of  na>ngation  to  the  30tK  of  June  for  the  year  1838, 
shows  an  increase  of  119  per  cent 

I^cKAGES  ON  THE  Erie  Canal.— A  Statement  has  been  furnished 
of  the  lockages  for  the  month  of  June,  1838,  at  Lock  No.  26  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  which  shows  that  70  cribs  and  3349  boats  passed 


CANALS    AND   RAILROADS.  |. 

tea  b/fi:;!o:;i"J^  «^«te  there  have  been  as  many  as  29  execu- 

over  a  length  of  670    "n^f?  JTfu'»'"'ons  ^terhng.  extending 

and  all  returning  a  remuntatin  "profit'  '""'  ^''  ''^^  ^"^^'°&» 

The  records  respecting  the  JZ  u-  . 
scanty,  and  the  field  of  the  antiouari  tT'^  "^  ^^^^^^  «'«  ^'^ry 
In  a  journal  called  the  ScheneSa7  gS'^"'"''^  ^^^^  '''"itei 

Hon  account  when  the  eovl„  erne  »      ^^'"  "''°''  *'  ""P™" 
ors,  besides  paying  a  pretty  aood  salarv  L  ?k  •     •.  "^V?*^  S^^^rn- 

and  the  new,  inXhifto^  of  tht  If  ^^''"  ^^^  °^^  ^^^^ 
turns  here  gi^en  be\eS  as  poofr''^  ''  ''^''    "^^  '^^  ^^' 

the':  w:re,t^fe  y^rTs^^^^  ^T  ^^^^^^-l  -cords, 

have  been  clnletedr.nrl I'       ^*''*  P'."°^  *°  ^^'^h  the  returns 

of  them  Thaye  ncreisS  ra  K/Jh  '°"!f  ""^  '^'  ^"'"b^^  ^^  "o" 
foUowing :  '^  '**^^'  *^^"  otherwise  since  then),*  the 
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Mills        .     . 

^.-.  miih  .... 

g«  Mills  .... 
Fnfiing  Mills  .  .  . 
0"*iig  ^fachines  . 
f^aiNn  tactories 
Wooflen  Factories  . 
ijoii  W>.f\it  .  .  . 
Trip  iJainmieit  .  . 
Disiilleries  .  .  . 
Ashcries  .... 
Glass  Factories  .    . 

Rope  do 

Chain  Cable  do. 
Oil  Cloth  do.  .     .    . 
Dying  and  Printing  do 
Clover  Mills    .    .    . 
Paper  Mills     .    .     . 
Tanneries  .... 

Breweries 

Articles  made  in  Fnmilien. 
8,183,951  yds.  of  Fulled  Cloth  \ 
2,790,0BU  do.  Woollens  5 

3,799,953  do.  Linen  and  Cotton  > 


8,0.51 

<(,944 

71 

MS 

1,(M1 

lit 

334 

998 

141 

3S7 

893 

13 

63 

9 

94 

15 

69 

70 

419 
94 


#J7,fi87,0^ 
3,«J-.I  I  >3 
914,81  ! 
1,094,491 
9,179,414 
1,630,353 
1,460,=' ■!  5 
2,366.(1"  '• 
168,8U, 
3,978,490 
434,394 
163,313 
664,394 
20,871 
63,119 
1,999,000 
95,603 
368,857 
3,563,503 
010,353 


▼•iMOfUtldM 

•30,140%85 

0,881,055 

375,574 

:3,894,01»6 

2,651,038 

3,030,709 

9,433,193 

4,349,940 

363,581 

3,096,043 

786,418 

448,559 

080,083 

98.625 

05,646 

3,400,000 

110,035 

685,784 

5,598,636 

1,381,446 


value  1,500,000  9,029,084 


Total 43,400,933 


60,660,007 


The  only  branch  in  which  there  has  been  a  decrease,  and  that 
must  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  rather  than  a  loss,  is  in  that  of  dis- 
tiUenes  and  breweries.  Of  the  former  there  were,  r.  .  many  years 
ago,  upward  of  1200.  By  the  operations  of  the  Temperance  So- 
cieties these  have  been  reduced  to  337,  the  number  given  in  the 
above  table;  and  the  gain  to  the  country,  in  converting  grain  to 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  instead  of  distilling  from  it  a  poi- 
sonous and  destroying  drink,  is  unequivocal;  as  is  also  the  conver- 
sion of  barley  and  fruits  into  food  for  cattle,  instead  of  their  fer- 
mentation into  beer  and  cider.  The  amount  of  animal  nourish- 
ment IS  thus  greatly  increased,  and  the  amount  of  intoxication  and 
alJ  Its  deletonous  consequences  are  in  an  equal  degree  diminished. 

Other  briv  -hes  of  manufactures  have  sprung  up,  too,  since  1835 
which  are  not  enumerated  in  the  list  given;  and,  among  others, 
that  of  silk  and  beaver  hats,  which  in  the  last  year,  1837,  were 
made  to  the  value  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  or  800,000/.  sterling 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  the  State  of  New- York  are  as  en- 
couraging as  those  of  its  manufactures,  showing  a  progressive  in- 
crease and  improvement  in  every  department,  as  the  foUowing 
table  will  exhibit :  ^ 


UMil*. 

),  140,435 

9,881,055 

275,574 

',fi94,0D6 

ifiC>l,(i'd8 

1,030,709 

),433,1U9 

1,340,940 

363,581 

1,008,043 

726,418 

448,559 

080,083 

28.fl25 

05,640 

,iM,000 

110,025 

686,784 
,508,626 
,381,446 


,020,084 

669,097 
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»ojj,  compared  with  Uic  same  in  18;<6 

584,895  Horses  .     .     .                         In  ^'^.B*?-'!©  16,l34.yi0 

4,861,706  Sheep    ..'•'•*?.  «8,944,760  17,481400 

1,554,368  Hogs     ...'.'''       J*  0.3»2,((47  5.244  80a 

•     •     •     •       3  4,603,074  4,403,710 

'  K*i»W5:  :  :  :  •SKelS  "^"^^ 

tained  their  rej^u^S'^y  i^rll'^^^^^^ 

their  numbe  and^^ndiLnTthar^  I°*k"1'^^^^'"^"*  ^««P«^t4 
pointed  for  that  pumose  bv  >..  T  ^f.^  ^^-^K^  cooiraissioneri  ai2 
the  following  is  aTLXltpyT^ '^"^  "^^^^'  ^^^^>  °^-^«^ 

"■W.70RK  SAriTV-rUND   BANKS. 

the  Xposroittl^^^hl  iSSl'r-^  J^"''  commissioners  for 
with  their  condition  oS  Ihe  f!t7uZa4l78Si  :^^  Banks  as  compared 

Eighteen  New-  York  City  Banks. 

Toans  and  discounts    .  *A^*./?"-  '♦th  May. 

Specie  ...*•••  •36,442,000  $35,683,000 

Circulation     .         3,854,000  2,606,000 

Individual  deposites ,r?5^'°®*'  4,931,000 

United  States  ditto       ".180,000  9,636,000 

7,176,000  3,820,000 

Sixty-three  Country  Banks. 

Loans  and  discounts  *«»  *  ''*"'  *Oth  May. 

Specie  .     .     .      ^ «26,97e,000  #26,822,000 

Circulation     .     .          1,439,000  1,100,000 

p          ,                          12,461,000  0,601,000 

'.  trsu^^L'sSn  "eSced'tre!;? 7^'  '^^*  *^«  "'^^  ^^^^^  had.  previous 
-,000 dollars,  anc[Si;S:.S;=5-^^-^ 

Thp   Ph      ,       ""W-^ORK   8TATB   BANKS   AND   CIRCULATION. 

Sackett?Su?£k!':atiLr^^^^^  «nd  the 

the  Legislature  at  the  sessiE  of  iSS^"  "*"■*' ''^V"^.^*'*"  rev^esXei  by 
state  is  37,301,460  dollar^of  wj  i^Ke  ?.n^^^^^^^^^^ 

i"!\Zl^'^:^''^V''''^'^^^^  banks,  5.100.000 

1837!lsTs7ol!o;?/'''"^^^^''"'  ^"^h«"-«<i  by  the  suspension  act  of  May. 

Vol.  U._C 
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24  New  York  City  Banks.    .    .     .$20^00    SooS 
75  Country  Banks 16,440,260       15:430,000 

'^°*^    ........  #37,301,460    #29,530,000 

^    The  most  gratifying  part,  however,  of  the  statistics  of  this  flour- 
ishing state  IS  that  which  relates  to  its  appropriations  for  education. 
Of  colleges  for  superior  and  professional  learning,  there  are,  in  the 
State  of  New.^o.J,  Columbia  College  and  the  new  Univekty  i^ 
the  City  of  New-York  Union  College  in  Schenectady,  Hamilton 
College  in  Clinton,  and  two  medical  colleges,  one  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  and  the  other  m  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county.     But  be- 
sides  the  support  of  these,  which  are  well  sustained,  there  is  a 'fund 
of  about  200,000  dollars  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  academies  • 
and  no  less  a  suni  than  a  million  of  dollars  is  expended  annually 
la  support  of  the  Common  Schools  for  the  education  of  youth     Of 
this  sum,  one  tenth  is  paid  by  the  state  from  its  school-fund ':  one 
tenth  is  paid  by  a  tax  for  education  on  the  towns;  and  two  tenths 
by  a  similar  tax  on  the  property  of  the  several  school  districts,  ma- 
king four  tenths  raised  or  furnished  by  the  state:  while  the  other 
SIX  tenths,  or  better  half,  is  cheerfully  paid  by%he  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  scholars.    It  was  in  the  City  of  AlbaSy  that  that 
useful  work  the  «  Common  School  Assistant,"  a  monthly  newsDa- 
per  devoted  to  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  education, 
was  first  established ;  and  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  state 

^!^„  i  K  T"f     !:™°'*  munificent  patrons  of  the  system  of  Com- 
mon School  education.  "^ 

r.W^^i'l  topography  of  this  city,  the  legislative  capital  of  the  Em- 
pire  State,  u  may  be  said  that  its  site  is  well  chosen,  being  on  the 
west  bank  of  tiie  River  Hudson,  with  the  lower  portion  of^the  dty 
on  a  sWhtly-ascending  plain,  near  the  stream,  which  makes  ft 
commodious  for  the  transaction  of  business;  while  the  gradually, 
ascending  angle  by  which  it  at  length  attains  a  steep  ascent  and 
erminates  m  a  lofty  and  commanding  hill,  is  also  favorable  to  th^ 
TS'^SJTT'  °V5'/^^y  °"  approaching  it,  to  the  dis^  ay 

venire  nftt'p'''"^'  '*  ^'^r-'l^  ^'^''''  °^  ^^«' ^tio"'  to  the  con^ 
venience  of  the  more  opulent  inhabitants,  who  desire  spacious  and 
airy  situations  for  their  dwellings,  and  also  to  the  ™T  cleanl^ 
ness  and  consequent  salubrity  of  every  part  of  the  town 
nf  ih!  ^         arrangement  and  subdivision  is  not  so  regular  as  many 

Its  oWef  Sr  "''''  t^^h  ^^'  ^r-Y^^'^  ^"d  Baftimore,  S 
out  k  «?«v  !  l-^'^arkably  irregular,  all  its  more  modern  laying 
out  IS  as  symmetrical  as  could  be  desired.     The  princioal  street 

!n  K     i.u     ^ ?  ?  °"  ^^^  h'"'  '^  ^  "oble  avenue  of  at  least  120  feet 

s^ctTat  rLK^^^^^^^^  ^^"^"^^^^^'  by  "b'^h  this  is  inS- 
sected  dt  right  angles,  as  these  streets  run  nearly  parallel  to  the 
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containing  many  spacious  and  excelJent  .^1'  -^  '°-''  °^  *^^^'  ^"d 
places  of  worship  and  pubL TfiM?       T"^ '"^^"^^^^^ 
agreeable  effect.  ^     '"^  buildings,  which  produce  a  most 

IPpo^t'^ZZ'Z^^^^^^^^  :?  -P-  on  the 

building  and  scale  of  domestic  comJo^  Th  T''"  '"  '^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
at  the  southeast  corner  o?  Petu/d  St.I     ^°"''  ^"  ^'^^ied, 
commodious  and  delightful  manLn  •   f  I  ^J?  '^'■''^''  ^^  ^  most 
idence  of  the  late  ^vlZ^ZZL^^^^^^^ 
size  and  accommodation  to  somp  oftkl!:'  ?^  '  ^"^  "^^  «l"al  in 
Harley-street,  or  other  simiinreetlt  tt    'T '"  ^^^^^^-^treet, 
Next  door  to  us  was  the  re  fdenSGnv5      ^'iS"""'^  °^  ^"don! 
•    governor  of  the  state ;  and  S  to  h^^      °'  ^^'^^  ^^^  ?'««*"* 
longing  to  the  President  of  Z  a^u      Z^^  ^  "^^  mansion,  be- 
wei^-fiSshed  and  fine  a  twi^^^^  ^^-  W-  Olcott,  as 

^vorld--indeed,  a  sumptuou  aSfd":  whfk  '  ^^^^^^^  ^"^  P^^*  of  the 
side  of  the  street  were  in  ai\^\!\Z\r^^t  \.  opposite  or  north 
the  two  projecting  Ionic  po^tic^^^^^^  P"^«te  dwelhngs. 

Baptist  &uich,  which,  XT^^^^^^^  and  tie 

atter,  made  a  most  beautiful  arrE/  i^!  ^""^  ^""''^^  of  the 
inhabitant  of  Rome,  orTnii  ^r  Pp'*"'"''  ^"^\'''^'  "^^^^  even  an 

In  contrast  with  all  tWs  h^'J        T  ""'""'^  ''^"'''^' 
corner  of  Pearl  1  "t  uSn  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^*  f^e  northeast 

vve  dwelt  in,a  DutchburgherS'enpp  K?  •  V)^  *^«  ^ouse 
?ts  vellow  and  ill-cement!d  bricS  ^  l.^^^^^ate^ 

Its  low  body,  and  immensely  Sl^ff  '^''^'^om  and  doors 
with  tiles  of  all  sha^s  and  fSriT''  '^T^  r^>  covered 
city  Albany  was  likelyto  have  Sn  a  Z?^  ^^^'  ^'^"P^^""  of 
one  to  judge  of  the  amazing  Idvance  in  n  i'^  ^^^'  '"^  ^"^^ling 
fort  which  had  been  made  W  thaVh.^K  '"5"'  ^,?"'  ^^  ^om? 
first  reared;  in  this  respect,  he  octsi^^^^^^  ^'''^ 

as  landmarks,  or  indexes  of  the  proSS^t^^^^^^     °^  '"'^  "-^"^ 

t^rn;:;.^™p~' .  Jr:fzi:s-t:7':^^^^^^^^ 

been  t^^o^  a^^ro^fcrn:  Zf  ^%*  .°.^  ^^^  ^^'  ^^  ^-    ^ 
squares  for  the  recreatSand  health  nfTi,  °^  ^''',  '^^''  *°  P^^ic 
baths  are  spoken  of  as  beino- lili     f  l^'  PoP"lation,  and  public 
authorities.  ^'"^  ^''"^^^  ^o  be  undertaken  by  the  city 

^^^^'toZLVf^^^  called,  are  not 

Washington,  which  a^de  tied Kfe^^^^^^  ^-P* 

there  are  well-furnished  warehouses  Zinff  °^^^^'"^  '^"^ 
needed,andanairofgreatacS  i^t  .1^  ^''"'''*  everything 
cipal  business  streets  ^  ^  ^"^  ^"'^^^  P^-^^^i^^  i»  the  prin? 
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The  hotels  are  not  many  in  number,  but  they  are  on  a  larM 
scale,  and  have  the  reputatfon  of  being  ^mong  the  most  comfortf! 
ble  m  the  country     Of  the  boarding-houses  we  heard  aC  very 

tlZt^  """"Tf'  r^  '^  '^y  ?'  ^"  ^^^^"bled  the  one  in  wS 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed,  they  must  be  of  the  beltde- 
scnption  as  we  had  found  nothing  so  much  hke  a  comfortable 
English  home  as  the  house  of  Mrs^Lockwood,  at  59  SStreet 
where  we  remamed  for  several  weeks,  and  enjoyed  ample  accom' 
modation  m  rooms,  good  fare,  and,  above  all  great  Sndnei  aS 
courtesy,  and  genteel  and  agreeable  society.    There  s  a  1^'™ 
perance  hotel  m  North  Market-street,  well  furni  Ld    sfpnlTd 
with  baths,  and  conducted,  as  we  had  heard  from  Setent  a^^^^ 

7:rir:^err"  ^  -^^--^^  *°  ^^^^  ^-*  ^^^^^^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

^pSll?,nt^;a^^^^^^^^^  -d  Cost,  of  the  public 

--Question  as  to  the  ConneSon  of  iXance  td  rH±'''°S.'  ?*'''''?•  ""^  Monroe. 
of  Dr.  Lieber  on  this  Subject.-Opin^ons  of  the  Kp£»  c  Vp^*'.''**''?  '^Tom  the  Letter 
Testimony  of  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  EdelDhia  &„^*^^.-"''^"''T«*  «"d  Jails.- 
the  Singsi'ng  Prison.-Testimony  of  Mr  ftth  if  »hrT*f '"'*'£y  "^  ^'^  ^'^o^.  "f 
mony  of  Mr.  Pillsbury.of  the  Connecticut %?-  »!„,;  ^^  ^o*"""  State-prison.-Testi- 
of  E%land  and  Amefi'ca.-Albany  AcS^  ?o^^^^^^ 

bany  remale  Academy.-Iasue  o7 the  E«erimen?of  k'^^ '  ° Vi  ^^^  Youths.- Al- 
feet  in  the  Want  of  physical  Tra  n  ng  -SudS  La?,'^''^  Education  -Great  De- 
Females-Causes  Wh.ch  contribute  il;  tWs Tn  firCl'"'''  ^^'=''"«  '"  "i«  «e'»lth  of 

The  government  of  the  State  of  New-York,  which  is  seated  at 
Albany,  ,s  composed  of  a  legislative  and  an  executive  bodv  «! 
sisted  by  an  extensive  judiciaV    The  legSat  ve  body  comK 

iwo  years  by  the  people,  and  a  Senate,  consisting  of  thirtv  Uvn 
members,  eight  of  whom,  or  one  fourth  of  the  S  are  chosl^ 
annually ;  so  that  the  longest  period  of  their  service  wthou^^^^^^^ 
elec  ion  is  four  vears  The  pay  of  the  membei^  of  both  hoi^es  I 
the  same,  namely,  three  dollars  per  day. 

sak^%?4SJr!^  T''''  °f  "  S°^^™°'-'  «^«^^«^  eveiy  year,  at  a 
salary  of  4000  dollars;  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  extnffipin 
president  of  the  Senate,  and  receives  sfx  dollar  p^  day  duriSf  tS 

rpTr^li:ra?Slf/  "^.^°"-  ^  year.'L'Two'Sy- 

SoEri'^d  a  d^'p^tyt"^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  *^T^-  ^'  '^00 

nev-treneral  at  lOnn^iln  ^  ^°^^^^^  y^^rly,  an  attor^ 

and  a  rcretarv  Ti?i ''V  '•  ^^^^yo^-general  at  800  dollars; 
ana  a  secretary  of  state,  who  is  also  superintendent  of  common 
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aione.  of  the  law^LTa,  So'S  ,  L^'ryt*  °nt7'°T 
four  acting  canal  cOramissionpr«  anri Tk  V  f  ^"f*^®  ^""^  »^so 
2000  dollars  a  yeareX  and  SJ  ^  ^^^  commissioners,  at 
here  called  "The  Rernc^'' or  it^''/°&f»^«r  constitute  what  is 
the  entire  cos  of  whlTis  on  v tllSi'  aT  °^  ^^^^^'^^cutive ; 
sterling:  scarcely  equal  to  f hi  L?-'  *^° '^-^^  o^  about  6270/. 
chancier  or  a  ^^^gTs  e^^kl^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

than^free'milLroHeoM  ^''"^  -A 

and  judiciary,  the  armranH  r,S     -^  .      legislative,  executive, 

England  nfTnJ.  Lo  i  W  J.°       '  ''  "°*  ^''f  ^^^f  *»>«"  *»>«  cost  to 
Western  world.  ""merons  cdon.ca  in  tLo  Eo»tcrn  ur 

One  of  the  certain  consequences  of  making  the  o-ovprnm    *  • 

and  neither  fleets  nor  am  L  arTl^-^  "°*  insurrection, 

them.    The  best  governS  is  tLfx^KT^  to  oVerawe  or  check 
protection  to  the  frorand  prop    ty  ^^^^^^^^^^  '^'^'^  ^P'^ 

anJti:t?s7anr£^^^^^^^  a  chancellor 

about  600/.  p^r  Sum    a  Srpl T'  ^''"?  u"!^  ^^^^  '^^J^^-^'  ^^ 

registrar,  ^L:::z's:i^s7:^^^^  -^  a 

a  Superior  Court  for  the  City  of  New-Yort  «,  t l\  •  T*  *  ^^^ ' 
registrar,  whose  united  salaries  are  75^  LT  '""  ^"^^''  ''"^  * 
Circuit  Courts,  with  a  Dresidin/inZ^  f '  \y^"''  ^"^  ^'g^* 
the  eight  coutrat  leoTSj^  u"u'''^'  the  whole  cost  of 
2560/.^sterling  per  annum  '  '''^'  ^^''^^  '^'^^  d°"«^«'  ^r 

strong  and  general  here^hlf  ^''"^ation;  the  conviction  being 
chief^causes^  of  crLe  ;nd  ha^^^^^^^^^^  and  intemperance  are  thf 
most  economical  w^vnfrTr  V^  ""-'^  ^?^^'^"*'  ««  ^^11  as  the 
pie,  and  teacMhem  ?haftlfrr  "^.  '"™^^  '^  .*°  ^"^*"^ct  the  peo- 
sober,  and  virtu2  *^^Vi  1  /T  J"!"'"'*  '"^  '"  being  industrous, 

thescWf^S-o^L^i^^f^ttki^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

Amount  of  the  Common  School  Fund.  Sent  ^n  imr 
Number  of  school  districts  in  W3  towns  of  the 's  1 
Number  of  school  districts  that  made  returns  in  1836 
Number  o(  children  taught  in  districts  returned  " 

fefs'*:''':'"  '!'"'^"  ',  ^^  ''  or™6  in- those 

Expenses  of  the  Common  School  Si/stem  in  1836. 
Public  money  distributed  among  the  towns 
Amount  paid  for  teacheiV  wages,  besides  public  ^oAey 

■         Paid  for  teachers'  wages  . 

;    schoolhojr^s'^''"'-  ""  '''''''''  '^■<'"-  -Vested  in 

''"""JintSr/'''.  '^""^r  ^-»'-^  ;c,;o,a«;ac'.o 

Fuel  for  9916  Bchoolhouses,  at  10  doliara  each     ."     '     " 


Total 


«1,917,494.17 

io,2or 

9,696 
632,167 

583,396 


#313,376.91 
425,643.61 

739,020.63 

130,992.00 

26fi.083..'iO 
99,160.00 


I>23i>,:^5U.U2 


While  Great  Britain  is  behind  both  France  and  Prussia  in  rnn 
ceiying  the  advantages,  or  granting  funds  for  the  supp^t  of  a^oor? 
ptem  of  national  education,  and  her  successive  ad minUtrnS 
have  received  with  coldness  and  neglect  evf^pr^^^^^^^^ 
voting  the  funds  of  the  state  to  the  estabhshmJnf  7suoh  «  j!       ^ 
system  as  should  embrace  the  veiy  pS  cWs   iS/    '''* 
vague  fear  that  they  would  becomTwisrLn  ^.'^"^  1,'°^ 
persons  in  their  sphere  of  life,  the  firs7SL^^"fZ  j^^^^^^^^^    Sf 
Us  subsequent  rulers  and  persons  in  authority,  have  been  from  tS 
very  beginning  so  uniformly  impressed  with  the  imnnrf Z-fT  a 
eating  the  rising  generation,  that  they  have  ^Ir^Z^T^el th"^' 
oTSLTanr'^"^''^"'^^-*-  'ThefollorglXt; 

good  constitution  must  keep  it  namelv  Ln  nf ,  •  7  ""^  ^^^"^  * 
qualities  that,  because  theTdesS  norwitf  un^^^^^^ 

tut  what  they  should  be!"  "  ^  '''  ■""  "''»' '"'  "«. 


«I,017,494.17 

10,20r 

9,696 

632.167 

583,396 


$313,376.91 
425,643.61 


739,020.53 

130,992.00 

266,083.. 50 
99,160.00 
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PUBLIC   EDUCATION.  -« 

^^:ai^^.S:!^;i^^  states,  in 

Knowledge  is  in  every  countXTures"  hJ"'T'i^^ ^'''''^''' 
and  in  one  in  which  the  niea7ures  of  R^verrent^''^'-'  ^V'''''' 
pression  so  immediately  from  the  Lnse  o?^hT  '"'^' •*^"^'"  ^™- 
ours,  It  isproportionably  essential     To  fi,  .commumty  as  in 

stitution  it  contributes  in  va^ioi^tavl  t'T-^'-''^  \^^''  <=«"- 
are  intrusted  with  the  pubiradStrauL  thir'"^  '^°^^^^« 
end  of  government  is  best  answerTrthe  en^f  J^  ^""^^^^^^ 
of  the  people,  and  by  teachin^Z  ni?  j^^e  enlightened  confidence 

to  value  their  own  r^  to  dfscPr/.nS  '  ^^'T^''^'  *°  ^^"°^v  and 
of  them,  to  distingu^S  beCen  oZess^^  ^S^'"^*  '"^^sions 

M  authority,  betleen  bu  S  aSrCn,' "'^^•^  °^^^^- 

convenience,  and  those  reSnrS  ^  -  ^  ^u'T'^  *°  ^^^'  '»« 
society,  to  discriminate  the  S  t?hhtlT''T  "^'^^"'^^  °f 
ness,  cherishing  the  first  av^HL^ii^,^/'""'", ^'^^^  ^^ ^'^entious- 
but  temperate  figuLc^lgS^^^^  «Peedy 

respect  to  the  laws."  encroachment,  with  an  inviolable 

tions  for  the  general  diffusronKnl£Z'^rP°^^^  ^"^t''"" 
structure  of  a  government  X^  folTfn^i:,-  ^^  P'-^P^'-tion  as  the 
tial  that  public%iniorstK/:r^^^^^^  is  e^en- 

bvt-s^i^elirl^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  States,animated 

all  rational  «easu  esX  nronaS^^^^^  "'^™  ^  ^"«"d  to 

of  people.  I  wish  succeS^To  ttSrof' f^'  'iT ?  ^"  "^^^^^^ 
publican  government  withou  knowleZ  L°f  ^'?  ^'^'""T'  ^  '^• 
out  a  soul,  a  mass  of  corruS  andl^S"'*"^  '^  a  b^jy  ^itj,. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  third  nrp.;/  /?*'*'?' ^°°^  for  worms." 
inent  when  he  says  «Bv  far  tfir'  ^'^^^^^'  ^he  same  senti- 
code  is  that  for  d?ffu'sin7kno^^^^  ^'^  '"  our  own 

datedXcember  5  llio  "''^  ^l^^^'' '"  ^is^n^essage  to  Congre^ 
sally  adnStt'd  ^ha't  f'^^l'Si^S^'T.T  \  "  ^'^^  '*  '^  "-- 
nently  free  people,  and  tm^1:'e?S  ^TtC''  ^'  '  ^^ «" 
fusing  and  improving  useful  tnoJi.^  ?  ^*  *®  ™^»"s  of  dif-  ' 
of  the  expendiLe  Ir  Snal  DuS.'/r  '°  ?'"  ^  ^'''^^on 
unreasonable  to  invite  yourattentK  i'^^'T  ^'"^"^^  ^* '«  be 
addmg  to  the  means  o/  educa  i?n7rovidl^^^  °^  '"P^^" 

;n  institution  supported  by  thrnatiK  p    V/''"  'T""^'  ^^ates, 
Ijgbteninff  the  oZJnn.  .1!?!:"^ ,?" ^^  I^egislature,  which,  bv  en- 
,  __n„,  ..i^anuiiig  ihe  pairiotism,  and  assimUating 
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the  principles,  the  sentiments,  and  manners  of  those  who  resorted 
to  it  would  contribute  not  less  to  strengthen  the  foundation  than  to 
adorn  the  structure  of  our  free  and  happy  form  of  government." 

James  Monroe,  the  fifth  president,  in  his  inaugural  speech  de- 
livered on  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  after  enumerating  the  progress 
made  since  the  revolution,  and  the  prosperous  state  of  public  affairs, 
says, "  Such,  then,  being  the  highly-favoured  condition  of  our  coun- 
try, it  is  the  interest  of  every  citizen  to  maintain  it.  "What  are  the 
dangers  which  menace  us  ?  If  any  exist,  they  ought  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  guarded  against.  In  explaining  my  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  it  may  be  asked,  What  has  raised  us  to  the  present  happy 
state  1  How  did  we  accomplish  the  revolution  ?  How  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  first  instrument  of  our  Union,  by  infusing  into  the 
government  sufficient  power  for  national  purposes,  without  impair- 
ing the  just  rights  of  the  states  or  affecting  those  of  individuals  ? 
How  sustain  and  pass  with  glory  through  the  last  war  ?  The  gov- 
ernment has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  To  the  people, 
therefore,  and  to  the  faithful  and  able  depositories  of  their  trust,  is 
the  credit  due.  Had  the  people  of  the  United  States  been  educated 
in  different  principles ;  had  they  been  less  intelligent,  less  independ- 
ent, or  less  virtuous,  can  it  be  believed  that  we  should  have  main- 
tained the  same  steady  and  consistent  career,  or  been  blessed  with 
the  same  success  1  It  is  only  when  the  people  become  ignorant 
and  corrupt — when  they  degenerate  into  a  populace,  that  they  are 
incapable  of  exercising  the  sovereignty.  Usurpation  is  then  an 
easy  attainment,  and  usurpers  soon  found.  The  people  themselves 
become  the  willing  instruments  of  their  own  debasement  and  ruin. 
Let  us  look,  then,  to  the  great  cause,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  it  in 
full  force.  Let  us,  by  all  wise  and  constitutional  measures,  promote 
intelligence  among  the  people  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  our 
liberties." 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  sixth  president,  differs  in  no  respect 
from  his  predecessors  in  office  as  to  the  importance  of  public  insti- 
tutions, supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  for  promoting  educa- 
tion ;  and  in  his  message  to  Congress,  dated  December  6, 1835,  he 
says :  "  The  great  object  of  the  institution  of  civil  government  is 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  those  who  are  parties  to  the 
social  compact.  And  no  government,  in  whatever  form  instituted, 
can  accomplish  the  lawfiil  ends  of  its  institution  but  in  proportion 
as  it  improves  the  condition  of  those  over  whom  it  is  established. 
Moral,  political,  intellectual  improvement,  are  duties  assigned  by 
the  Author  of  our  existence  to  social,  no  less  than  individual  man. 
For  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties,  governments  are  invested  with 
power ;  and  to  the  attainment  of  the  end,  viz.,  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  governed,  the  exercise  of  dele- 
gated power  is  a  duty  as  sacred  and  indispensable  as  the  usurpation 
of  power  not  granted  is  Qriminal  and  odious.    Among  the  first,  per- 
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edge  adapted  to  t?e  wants  thi  comTr'°"/ '?"'^  ""^'^^  ^''^''^' 

tbe^SL^eXr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fii^t  six  presidents  of  th^UnitedS^^^^^^^^  ^^  the 

for  institutions  of  general  eSion  C  f''"  ^^r  ^"^"^  ^PP^t 
ion  is  to  be  found  among  Se  Sens  ^X  "^'^"^'ty  of  opin- 
to  its  importance-  and  tlpri  i^ «f  ♦  "  *^m  ^^parate  states  as 

people  more  readily'Sr  S  ,rthL^  ?i  contr^utron  paid  by  the 
they  are  so  sure  to^re^pXtlltt^^^ '"'  ''"''*'°°' ''  ^^^^ 

andt:rht:xtl^eitti^^^^^^^^ 

the  most  imports  neST»,„r''  '"  Preventing  it,  is  one  of 

to  be  familiar  to  manv  In  fA«S  ♦!,  • '  ^  *°^  ^^'"'^  ^^  not  lUcely 
^  well  w^t'^mTt'an^slS^fe^:.^^^^  °^^*«  ^^atemen^ 
pages,  of  which  the  /ollowfng  "Je^LmJ^^^      ^'^^S^  *°  *^«^ 

Jtatlj  &SSio"„rLl^^^^^^^^  has  been 

Umted  States  have  been  adduced  as  ;ftanS«n^.l°^  *'"'"«'  *"^  the 
In  one  case  it  has  been  asserted  thaf  S^  .^^°^  *'^  pretended  fact, 
tained  from  the  CityofS^S^V^klMT^  information  had  been  oi 
the  other  hand,  some  remS  of  MesS  D.X"''*  *™P'y  P'"''^^  '*•  On 
ville,  contained  in  their  work  on  the  C.>»n.^®*"2'°"t  ^n^  I>e  Tocque- 

penance  has  convinced  them  of  o^ff  .*'°"^**'^'3'*o"'  since  long  ex- 
he  desirable  that  a  S  nd^st^^^^^^  Itf''  '*  ^^°»'d  neverthf iS 
to  the  public,  both  here  and  in  Fn^«  •?  ^''^  contrary  should  be  given 
The  assertions  are  serfon?    A"  *^"™Pe.  «f  we  are  at  all  able  to  do  so 

involve,  of  an  alSn  fng^'^hkractertheT^^^^^  "'^''^  '^^'l'^'^  ^^Si 
produce,  very  obnoxious  inl»lnl'  u  'PP'^ession  which  they  mieht 
forts  are  mating  to  Sfsh^Pnlr'T^T'  '"•'"^"^  countries,  greater  ef- 
riod,  and  when,  on  the  oS^r  C?,,'  education  tJian  at  any  previous  m.  • 
distinguished  and  acme  sS«t^«1'  *^^'«^"i*  »» '^hich  some  of  the  mSt 
'^-Sowt  ^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  "  ''^"'  apparentfy'cS! 

actef  of  a  own  ?"a„d1n  th."f  "''T  ?°°^  "°^  ''««.•  ^^  has  no  moral  char 
inont  and  DeTocoSSvniJ'^Srhlt^r^t-"^*  of  MessrS  fitan^: 
I-h.«e„se^8wledg^  ^^'^^inSf  S^STShJ/^S^^; 
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bad  •  arithmetic  vriU  assist  a  defaulter  as  much  as  an  industrious  mui 
who  works  for  his  family,  as  a  knife  may  serve  the  murderer  as  well 
as  him  who  cuts  a  piece  of  bread  with  it  for  a  crippled  beggar;  just  as 
the  sun  lends  his  Ught  to  crime  as  to  virtue.'  But  if  we  come  to  sMak 
of  public  instruction,  knowledge  does  not  retam  so  entirely  an  mdiffer- 

*°"  It  hw'be'en  often  remarked  that  instruction,  without  the  careful  cul- 
tivation of  the  heart  and  religious  instruction,  leads  to  moral  mischief 
rather  than  to  good  effects.    This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  in  practice 
the  remark  applies  more,  1  believe,  to  schools  of  a  higher  character  than 
to  what  is  called  a  general  or  popular  school  system.    Times  have  ex- 
isted  when  the  religious  cultivation  of  the  heart— I  do  not  only  speak  of 
religious  instruction— was  greatly  neglected  in  schools  where  the  sci- 
ends  were  taught  with  peculiar  success.    But  this  disproportion  does 
not  so  often  exist  in  elementary  schools,  such  as  are  established  by  a 
eeneral  school  system,  for  all  the  classes  in  less  favoured  situations. 
f  believe  there  is  hardly  a  school,  even  the  meanest,  in  which  the  child 
does  not  receive  some  moral  instruction,  were  it  but  in  a  secondary 
wav.    A  teacher  cannot  help  enforcing  some  moral  rules  by  way  of 
keeoinK  order  in  his  schoolroom,  nor  can  the  lessons  which  the  chil- 
dren have  to  read  and  to  learn  remain  without  instilhng  some  mor^ 
precepts  into  the  mind,  or  disposin    it  better  for  the  reception  of  moral 
and  religious  views.    Secondly,  there  is  in  all  knowledge,  even  the  most 
indifferent  as  to  moral  effect,  for  instance  arithmetic,  a  softening  power, 
which  renders  the  mind  more  pliable;  and,  however  inferior  it  maybe 
in  itself,  it  forms  one  more  link  which  connects  the  individual  with  the 
society  in  which  he  hves.    But  the  more  we  can  cultivate  this  feeling 
of  our  being  linked  to  a  society  of  moral  beings,  and  to  a  nation  which 
is  not  of  to-day,  but  in  which  we  have  to  perform  our  duties  as  every 
one  else,  and  the  more  we  can  prevent  the  future  growth  of  a  feeling  of 
separation  from  society,  or,  with  which,  in  fact,  this  feeling  often  ends  in 
its  natural  progress,  of  opposition  to  the  rest  of  society,  the  more  we 
shall  also  prevent  the  various  acts  of  selfishness,  of  absorbing  egotism, 
of  crime     It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  the  instruction  in  our 
politicalduties  ought  to  form  a  branch  of  instruction  in  all  schools.    Let 
us  teach  and  convince  every  one  that  he  forms  an  integrant  part  of  the 
community,  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  whose  duties  its  welfare 
partially  depends,  and  we  shall  increase  his  gelf-esteem,  and  thereby  af- 
ford him  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against  crime.  „  »    •    j 
"  The  best  preservatives  against  crime  will  always  be  a  well-trainea 
mind,  early  application,  and  industrious  habits,  together  with  good  ex- 
ample.   There  is,  I  believe,  no  person  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
various  and  thorough  observation  of  criminals,  who  will  not  agree  with 
me  on  this  point,  and  it  is  easy  to  judge  how  much  a  sound  school  ed- 
ucation  contributes  to  a  regular  training  of  the  youthful  mind. 

"  That  a  universal  school  system  ought  never  to  be  wanting  in  a 
proper  instruction  in  morals  and  the  cultivation  of  religious  feelings,  as 
well  as  instruction  in  political  virtue  and  morality,  is  as  true  as  that  no 
system  of  general  education  will  produce  all  the  good  effects  which  it 
ought  to  produce  without  proper  care  being  taken  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  These  are  truths  acknowledged  in  those  countries  where  pub- 
lie  instruction  has  most  prospered.  But  there  are  so  many  subjects  of 
high  interest  connected  with  public  instruction,  that  I  should  exceed  the 
limits  within  which  I  must  confine  these  observations  were  I  even  but 
briefly  to  touch  upon  them. 

"  All  I  have  stated  so  far  is  as  yet  but  general  assertion,  however  plau- 
sible it  may  appear.    How  are  we,  then,  to  test  its  truths    By  compa- 
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and  I  must  extend  my  remark  The  inrrpLl^r*'  '"  '""'■^  *='"'«'' 
wo«l8,  the  increase  of  indSnits  S^ause  mo«t  In  ""If '  *"'  "^  '^'^^ 
has  been  committed  by  somr.:i'  tteTheT     rScLmf  !sT 

may  have  been  disbanded ;  a  winter  has  been  peculiarlv  severe  a  W 
ZS  i*'^  ^""''l?^ '  """"^y  transactions  mayVe  offered  nT^  onrr^ 
tunities,  &c. ;  in  short,  a  number  of  causes,  some  of  whSh  are  coKr 
ally  exercismg  their  influence  upon  mankind,  may  have  existed  w.thSS 
the  least  connexion  w  th  public  instruction  •  nav  lh«  ifftf.  without 
continued  to  exercise  its  bLeficii"S'ere  dSg te  wt  eT^e^t'^^^^ 
gSer'n'r^r^""^'  ^'  ""^^  "^^^^^  ^^^  P^lvente"  U  f^m  S 

one  of  the  worst  cravijTgs  of  the  humin  miSd.  a^nd  aSects  it  "n  tu™  fn 
the  same  way  m  which  physical  stimulants  and  excUing  llquoS  sSfl 
»nd,  in  turn,  rum  the  body;  it  has  a  tendency  to  rendef  the  ?Sd«r  niT' 
lous ;  and  ,t  has  a  positive  and  evil  effect  up5a  crimSvfdisMsed  ^' 
sons.    The  power  of  imitation  is  incalculable,  un"S^d^5S?n^,^ 

intemnpr«nn5®  T^^-  *''"^®  *'*"^*^  "» producing  crime  in  our  country  is 
ed  ZLSovdrr™'""^  majority  of  all  murders  are  either  commiu 

creased  of  3  ff^Mi  ^uu!  ^J""^*  °^  ^  atrocious  nature  have  in- 
Tefelt  miSnVi  n3  P"i''*^iy  ^^  ^°""^'  ^y  »"*«"*«  'nquiT.  that  it  is  in 
ve!rairS^?^r^i*''^'"^i**  the  increase  of  intemperance,  which  some 
on  tWtemnpr^., J'^v,*"^  T^'*''* ''  "°^  ^^'^^i"?  i^  melancholy  effects 
Sme  havi  ^f  ^^  themselves,  as  weU  as  on  t^ose  who,  in  the  rae^ 

"  ThoKhiT^nHP  ''iH^  '^''l  pernicious  examples  befo/e  them. 
1  nPvSL  '^  '•'"f  '^  "°t  *«  P'«cise  place  for  the  following  remark 
l;i'„':i'  '\!l!.ll?*""°t '«frain  from  making  it,  since  it  seems  to  me™f  t*' 
gpe„^ot  ..upunaiiLc  ihat  universal  attention  be  directed  to  the  8abjec"tl 
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namely,  the  immoderate  use  of  opium  in  various  shapes,  chiefly  by  way 
of  laudanum,  in  families,  and  especially  with  infants,  without  the  advice 
of  proper  physicians.  My  inquiries  into  the  subject  have  led  me  to  the 
conviction  that  innumerable  parents  create  in  their  children  that  dis- 
eased  craving  for  stimulants  which,  with  so  many  individuals,  ends  in 
open  and  violent  intemperance,  and  with  many  more  in  a  constant  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  not  much  less  injurious  in  its  consequence.  The  uni- 
ted  efforts  of  medical  gentlemen,  as  of  alj  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
instructing  the  people  on  important  points,  might  produce  a  great  chanee 
towards  the  better.  *  " 

"Intemperance, however,  which  on  all  hands  is  admitted  as  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  crime  in  our  country,  will  be  certainly  counteracted  in 
a  degree  by  universally-spread  education,  for  the  reasons  aleady  men- 
tioned; namely,  because  it  trains  and  regulates  the  mind,  c  meets  the 
individual  with  stronger  links  to  society,  informs  him  in  rcjard  to  hi-j 
duties  towards  the  Creator,  the  society  he  lives  in,  and  towards  himself 
and  his  family,  and  assists  in  producing  self-respect. 

"  The  facts  which  have  lately  appeared  from  the  inquiries  instituted  in 
liUgland  as  to  the  extent  and  consequences  of  intemperance  in  that 
TOuntry,  the  statements  collected  by  Mr.  Caspar  as  to  intemperance  in 
Prussia,  and  many  details  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Quetelet  with  re- 
gard to  intemperance  in  France,  show  that  the  remark  1  have  jus*  -nade 
IS  also  applicable  to  those  countries. 

"  But  is  there  no  test,  then,  by  which  we  may  ascertain  whether  uni- 
versal education  tends  to  prevent  crime,  or  whether  ignorance  promotes 
It?  It  seems  to  nie  that  there  is  a  means  by  which  we  may  solve  this 
question  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  fair  inquirer,  namely,  by  ascertain- 
^^  Yj,«/e?ree  of  education  which  every  convict  has  obtained.  If  we 
should  find  that,  in  a  country  in  which  few  individuals  grow  up  without 
some  school  instruction,  an  immense  majority  of  convicts  are  men  who 
have  not  received  a  fair  school  education ;  if  thus  ignorance  almou'  ai- 
ways  accomi>anies  crime ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  accv  .tjt 
for  a  connexion  between  the  two  on  general  and  simple  grounds,  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  our  mind  and  of  human  society  in  general,  i  think  we 
are  authorized  to  conclude  that  there  actually  does  exist  a  necessary 
connexion  between  the  two,  and  that  by  diffusing  knowledge  of  a  monji 
and  scientific  character  we  may  hope  for  a  decrease  of  crime,  and  be 
assured  that  though  crime  may  in  reality  or  apparently  have  increased 
for  some  reason,  it  would  have  increased  still  more  without  general  ed- 
ucation.  ° 

»  The  greatest  circumspection,  indeed,  is  necessary  in  drawing  con- 
elusions  from  statistical  stateinents.  Many  opinions,  apparently  found- 
ed in  reality,  have  currently  been  believed  for  many  years,  and,  in  the 
end,  been  found  to  be  erroneous.  But  if,  as  I  have  stated,  repeated  facts 
agree  with  the  conclusions  at  which  we  would  arrive  in  the  most  cau- 
tious  way  of  reasonmg  by  analogy,  and  on  principles  which  are  always 
^Ji!}  if'^u  *°  M*?'..*"^,  »^'  >"  particular,  our  conclusions  are  corrolw- 
rated  by  those  individuals  who,  before  all  others,  have  a  sound  and  prac 
t^cal  knowledge  of  criminals,  it  would  seem  that  we  may  adopt  the  re- 
suit  thus  arrived  at  as  truth.  ^ 

Jlht^J%  "°  ^*'^*"  or  superintendent  of  any  penitentiary  of  note 
Ir.l  ?  *  ^™  a^'iuainted,  who  does  not  considerwant  of  education 
^3  jf^E  w  *'  ^"""IP^  ^^"^  '"<^«^  ^'''•''e  agents  in  producing  crime; 
lZ!L  .r!^-  ^  *"y  ^"^:'®*^*  connected  with  education,  or  any  affairs  of 
?n2nl!ohi  ^  respecting  which  the  knowledge  of  practical  men  is 
«  milT^  ,'■♦/  reasoning  on  which,  without  ample  knowledge  of  facts, 
is  more  gratuitous,  that  subject  is  prison  discipline  and  the  true  charac' 


I,  and,  in  the 


lONORANOB  AKD  CRIME.  |^ 

'*^.  M»  -5;l".hr  f.„TJ^T "» "^■•'  '•'^-  "»'• " 

?nT  4   S  Zi'r;)!!'''  ""^  •'°"^'JF*«'  ^«'y  deficient  yenSrely  wanl 

tJ^J^^tlf^  **■■•  ^°5?''  «^rt,  to  whid.tr.  Ueber  re- 
Jenr,  Hsu  the  following  concluding  paragraph : 

•2  .ha.  .h'?'£.?^;/ro;"pT:s4'cffiri.  ^i'pe?^'re3'S 

^Lpntc  .       Ml  earlv  life,  from  a  total  neglect  on  the  part  of  their 

Z?o»l\t  :i!    ?"f  ^",'  «°d  eight  that  hid  received  an  acat 
auc«tiOn ,  Olid  ah  me  remainder  had  received  only  a  very 
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poor  education,  or  none  at  all.  Of  the  same  670,  only  8  were  total 
abstinents,  169  were  moderate  drinkers,  and  503  were  intemperate 
drinkers ;  while  402  had  committed  their  crimes  under  the  actual 
influence  of  spirituous  liqii^  is,  and  267  had  had  intemperate  parents. 
Mr.  Pillsbury,  the  warden  of  Connecticut  State-prwon,  answered 
the  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  saying,  »  The  whole  number  of 
convicts  m  Connecticut  Stnte-pnson  is  180.  No  convict  here  has 
CTer  received  either  a  college  or  classical  education,  nor  has  any 
one  of  such  education  ever  been  an  inmate  of  this  prison  The 
chaplain,  who  from  1827  to  1830  was  acquaintwl  with  nearly 
1000  convicts  in  the  State-prison  at  Singsing,  and  with  many  other 
convicts  m  the  prisons  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Auburn, 
Lad  never  known  a  liberally-educated  convict  in  prison."  He 
then  states  that,  of  100  convicts  who  came  to  the  prison,  the  usual 

Proportion  is  not  more  than  eight  who  can  read,  write,  and  cipher ; 
5  in  100  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  habitual  drunkards ' 
and  44  in  100  admitted  that  they  had  committed  their  crimes  while 
under  the  excitement  of  liquor ;  while  there  was  not  a  single  con- 
vict among  all  the  number  who  before  his  conviction  could  read 
and  write,  was  of  temperate  habits,  and  followed  a  regular  trade. 
This  last  fj^t  is  as  important  as  any  that  has  been  stated,  and 
deserves  espflBial  notice,  as  well  as  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Pillsbury 's  reply,  which  seems  to  remove  altogether  the  errone- 
ous impression  created,  of  an  increase  of  crime  corresponding  to  aa 
increased  extension  of  education.    He  says, 

"Since  the  prison  has  been  wtablished  in  this  place,  some  seven  or 
r/ni^Kf  l'^^"'^^*  ""™^^'  °f  •^0"''ict8  has  considerably  increased,  and 
hence  the  French  commissioners  and  English  gentlemen  may  have  nat- 
urally  inferred  that  there  must  have  beoS  an  increase  of  crime  in  omml 
proportion..  But  the  truth  of  this  matter  seeiiirto  Kre  As  soSn  as 
the  new  prison  was  built,  the  criminal  code  ww  revised,  and  alterat  ons 
made  so  as  to  punish  a  larger  number  of  offenceriuh  confineSt  in 
the  8tate.pr,son.  Besides,  because  the  discipline  of  the  prisoS  wS 
thought  to  have  a  strong  tendency  to  reform  tfiose  who  came  uJder^S 
influence,  and  as  such  economy  was  used  as  to  make  the  labour  of  the 
convicts  more  than  meet  the  expenses  of  the  whole  establishment,  the 
courts  in  the  different  counties  were  more;  than  ever  before  inclined  to 
sentence  mdividuals  to  the  state-prison  for  the  same  offences  For 
some  time  past  there  has  been  a  very  manifest  decrease  in  this  slate  in 
the  instances  both  of  crime  and  convictions.  Ever  since  last  Januarv 
there  has  been  a  diminution  of  at  least  twenty  in  the  number  of  con- 

Who  is  there,  after  this  mass  of  evidence  as  to  ignorance  and 
intemperance  being  the  chief  causes  of  crim^  that  will  not  admire 
and  commend  the  rulers  and  legislators  of  America  for  doing  their 
utmost  to  promote  education  and  temperance ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
lament  that  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  superior  advantage  of  cen- 
turies of  previous  civilization,  should  be  behind  her  own  daughter, 
America,  in  this  respect  ? 


ICROOl.^    IS   AtBANY.  ^ 

for  the  building  of  scL^oZ^r^hlZ  *^?,'"""'''*'^  ^^  Wland 
district  would  Lmnh  an^quauL^nr^^^^  °''  ♦»>« 

from  the  public  funds;  vviT  e  iX  Stl  o?  N  V*'!^  f  •^"•"•^^ 
amount  of  the  Commoi  Schoo  f.  „,1  \1  \  ^^^'York  alone  the 
lara,  of  which  neaHv  one  miiron  L  n«S  "'"'(^  ^^  '"•"'°"''  °^  ^o'" 
and  the  rest  expended  in  li  ?  ^^"""V  ^°'"  *«"*^»»e«'  wages, 
of  books,  and  supplies  orfueJ       ''*'°"  °^  8choolhou««,  purch^ 

^otzi::^'^^^\:::^^^i  ^^  ^^r*'- -de  b,  the 

of  inquiry  as  to  the  e  JSs  inflt  J,?  n  V^P^'"*™^"*  °^  «  committee 
and  the^ridicule  attemp  ed  ?^t  ?h  n^^  ^^  intemperance; 

restricting  the  number  of  snirif  !Si         "  ?  ^"'"^  proposition  fo^ 

such  restr^aints  ^  woSd  lesKe^^^^  '^'  'r^'  ^^^'^ 

ciety;  while  in  AmprJn„  !u    ,  "?,^v"s  to  the  poorer  dasses  of  so- 

chuJe'tts  have"ate^^^^^^^  and  M^t 

ardent  spirits  in  any^quSs  K  tC  t"^  '"!  r^^^  '^'  ««'«  ^^ 
son  at  a  time,  by  which  all  tLit  u  ^"*^"  &^"°"«  *«  one  per- 
tinguished  at\Se  bKS  fhtr«  '"^  ^'^^'^'^^P^  "«  ex- 
dealers  in  largequandtieT;  which  m^^'^K  ''f'?}"^  °"'y  *«  *!>« 
sioned  bv  intlmjerance  L^ern^^^^^^^^  half  the  evils  occa- 

states  wifl,  it  is  Relieved,  be  speedHy  fofie^^^^^^^^^  °^  ^^ 

In  connexion  with  the  'itatJr.f^X  ^"""^f"  oy  othere. 
mentioned  that,  Tn  addition  to  an  a3^^^  '"  uH'  '*  '^'^^^  b« 
g^hools  for  the  general  Itl'LTheX^^^^^^^  '°"'"°" 
Sunday^hools  attached  to  every  church  in  t^rl^^''.'^^*'"^'  ^"^ 
first-rate  institutions,  one  wlIe7«tl,P  All  ^f"^'  ^^^'^  «'e  two 
education  of  male  ioX  onlv  and  t^l  JJ"  Academy."  for  the 
bamr  Female  Academy."         ^'  *^®  °*^*''  <^«"ed  « the  Al- 

of  tS:  t^7bo^r?h?Lr  I's^ytd^f.  '^  *^^.»--p^i  body 

100,00OdJllarswas  maRom  the  dt  ftr^^^^^  ^^»*  -^ 
erectmg  the  building.  ThisT  a  L J?  ^  '  /°'  ^^^  P^-pose  of 
stone,  with  a  centre  and  two  winJlT.^'^-'"^""^^^  «d'fi«e  of 
of  three  stories  in  heiX-  ^       P'  pecupymg  a  front  of  90  feet 

sn^all  steeplera"d^hf;i2^^s lu^^^^^^^^^^         '^  ^  ^"-"- 
green  lawn.    Its  position  is  adv  Jfo  ^  ^"  °P^"  ^Pace  of 

Pying  a  portion  oAhf  hSirttorTwhn"^^^^^^^^  '''^' 

a  corresponding  site  on  the  same  hlH  nn    ^    ^^e  Capitol  occupies 

avenue  of  Waslingto„-sleeri„bg  b^tweirthei""'  ^^  ^'^^* 

whiSTaraSXhr^rti?^^^^^^^       -«-,  to 

the  number  of  sixteen  in  «n  ^^^f^^^'y  ^"^  clergy  of  the  city,  to 
body  of  the  instituton       ""'  '"'^  '^^^  constitut'e  the  goverSng 

Greet  ^lZltr^±^^J^^  of  Latin  and 

f}^.  Tianuui  pfliiosopiiy,  a  pro- 
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feasor  of  English  literature,  and  a  professor  of  modem  languages; 
to  which  are  added,  the  assistants  and  tutore  in  each  department 
and  these  are  bound  to  adhere  to  the  printed  statutes,  of  which  a 
copy  IS  put  into  the  hands  of  every  student  on  entering. 

The  students  are  admitted  from  the  age  of  six  yeare  and  upward, 
and  are  taught  such  branches  of  learning  as  their  parents  or  guarw 
dians  may  prescribe.    For  this  purpose,  the  couree  of  tuition  w  di- 
vided  mto  four  branches.    In  the  fourth  class  or  department,  the 
one  mto  which  the  pupil  first  enters,  he  is  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  natural  history,  and  general  hil- 
toiy.    In  the  thu^  class  are  taught  the  higher  branches  of  geog- 
raphy, and  grammatical  construction  of  s§le,  in  prose  and  verw, 
the  belles  lettres,  and  elements  of  criticism,  and  exercises  in  com- 
poation  and  declamation.    In  the  second  class  are  taught  the  high- 
er branches  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  mathematics,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  architecture,  mathematics  geography,  and  draw- 
ing.   In  the  first  class  are  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  Roman  and 
Grecian  antiquities,  mythology,  ancient  history,  and  biography. 
^    The  expense  of  each  pupil,  of  which  there  are  now  about  300 
in  the  several  classes,  is  as  follows :  28  dollars  per  annum  for  the 
first  class ;  20  dollars  per  annum  for  the  second  and  third  class  • 
and  16  dollars  per  annum  for  the  fourth  class ;  and,  as  the  build- 
ing was  provided  by  the  funds  of  the  State,  it  is  found  that  this  low 
scale  of  expense,  from  ^3  3s.  to  £5  12s.  per  annum,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  remunerate  handsomely  the  principal,  the  professors,  and 
the  tutors,  besides  admitting  the  gratuitous  education  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  common  or  district  schools,  who 
are  selected  from  year  to  year,  according  to  their  merit,  by  the 
trustees  of  the  institution. 

The  Albany  Female  Academy  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1817.  The  funds  for  its  establishment  were  raised  in  shares  of 
proprietors,  amountbg  to  30,000  dollars;  with  this  a  very  fine  and 
commodious  buildmg  was  erected  in  North  Pearl-street,  where  its 
noble  projecting  portico  of  the  Ionic  onler,  the  pillars  of  which  are 
about  6  feet  in  diameter  and  50  feet  in  height,  add  greatly  to  the 
architectural  beauty  of  the  street.  This  institution  was  intended  to 
give  to  female  youths  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  classical  and 
mathematical  education  which  Ls  afforded  in  other  institutions  to 
male  youths  only;  and  its  whole  arrangement  is  well  adapted  to 
this  end.  '»  ^     j. 

It  is  under  the  government  of  thirteen  trustees,  who  are  elected 
annually  by  the  stockholders,  and  who,  according  to  the  charter, 
for  both  of  these  academies  are  incorporated,  have  the  general 
management  cf  its  aflfairs.  Its  officers  are  a  president,  secretary, 
and  tre^urer;  and  its  faculty  consists  of  a  professor  of  mental 
philosophy  and  rhetoric,  a  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  chym- 
istry,  and  botany,  a  professor  of  the  French  and  Snanish  laniruai^es. 
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ftnd  a  professor  of  elocution  and  composition :  in  addiHon  m  t»K;«i. 
and  ,>h,lo^ph>ca  apparatus.    It  contains,  aC,  a  caS  fc* 

SfpS^!'vt^'r^„°„"fcnirScK5'^''' 

SS  L^^^i.*^'  '"^"^  °'  *°'^  """^  «■"»  education  ^ro^ 
200  to  226  dollars  per  annum.    The  number  of  the  latter  is  ,W 

Ihis  experiment,  which  has  now  been  continued  for  unwaM  nf 

SSatee^SiS,:S"L?„-SSt 

have  hitherto  existed  betwertheteetaa^^cLTbL  ^t"'  °f 
Snrmtes'-redt^ir^"^^"*^"^^^^^^ 

physical  powers  were  the  general  charac  e?fstic^ ; tShe  tte^^^^^^ 

SvidnllTK   *  *?'*  P^'*'^"  ^^'«^  ^^'"a'ned  less  healthy  fw  thf 
ura  oi  waunnc.  nding,  or  gymnastic  exercisps  b.,;**^  ♦- 


"Vr  ^""^^  ^^'^  sex,  in  the 
Vol.  II ^E 


open  air. 
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^  It  IS  a  t^ry  general  belief  among  the  more  elderly  people  of 
America,  that  the  present  race  of  female  youths  are  greatly  inferior 

L^&''/  rr  *V^!  P>-fcedinff  generation ;  a?d,  considering 
the  mode  of  life  they  lead,  with  littFe  or  no  systematic  plan  of  ex? 
ercise  m  the  open  air;  with  very  early  and  severe  application  to 
n»l?«,  ;  ?J  f^^^'  <^r'-fP?nding  early  introduction  into  life, 
fn3  'T  ^\^  r  r.'^  *?  ^^*«  ^'^"••^  «nd  dissipation  of  fash^ 

in^nlT  r;v,*'°'>^f''^'  ^"?  ^P"*^'^"y  ^"""g  the  most  inclem- 
ent  parts  of  the  winter;  early  marriages,  from  16  to  18,  and 
eariy  bearing  of  children  with  the  drain  upon  the  strength  of  ni- 
Zfl  w  •'"*  !^^«P' '"-P'-eP^ed  food,  hasty  and  unmasticated 
Zv  ;>r  '?.°SP*'*'^'  «r«n-<=«kes,  and  icecreams,  which  de- 
stroy the.  appetite  for  more  simple  and  more  nourishing  food,  and 
require  freauent  recourse  to  medicine ;  it  is  hardly  to  bl  wondered 
at,  when  all  these  detenoratmg  causes  are  considered,  and  Uieir 

rZrfW  1  '  ff  ^I°T  gf  "f  ^t'on  to  generation  taken  into  ac- 
coun^  that  the  effect  should  be  a  declining  stamina  in  every  suc- 


CHAPTERm. 

KfcJn  ^*°  the  establishments  for  education,  those  for  religious  wor- 
ship  deserve  attention;  and  these  are  here,  as  everywhere  that  we 
M^ !IT  u^' numerous,  well  furnished,  and  well  sustained.  The 
Methodists  have  the  greatest  number  of  churches,  there  being ^t 
belonmn^  to  that  body  of  Christians.    The  Pr^byteriaiS  fome 

thr^.    Tl^'p  '^"'*^\^-    ^^^  ^"^^^  Reformed^Reh^on  h^ 
three  and  the  Baptist  three.    The  Episcopalians  have  two   St 
Peter^s  and  St  PauT's;  the  Catholics  ha^ve  tL,on:  of  them  aVe,^ 
fine  building;  and  the  German  Lutherans,  the  Universalists,  and 

SiwtThrrr^-  J^'''  ""''  "^^  24  large  churches.  *con- 
teimng  in  the  whole,  perhaps,  accommodation  in  seats  for  24,000 

LT?«n?«  t  ^  P°P"^«t,on  of  ^0,000,  of  which,  taking  into  account 
the  infants,  the  very  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm,  there  will  be 
always  at  least  6000,  or  one  fifth  thit  could  not  atteid  publ^WM! 
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ahip  i  so  that  the  means  of  religious  obserrances  are  amply  sufficient 
for  every  mdmdual  who  could  possibly  pro^by  themf  ^7^1 

^erdt^f  '*  ^T  m'^  ^  °"'  «f  tfa«  3&'  do  really 
attend  the  places  of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  b  Albany 

The  contrast  which  this  offers  to  England  is  ve^  remaSbW 
I  have  seen  estimates  by  which  it  appeared  that  not  mn~*K 
m  one  bunded  attended  pubUc  ^Sptu^^^T^^UU^^ 
tha  in  Norwich,  where  the  churches  are  very  numerous  and  m«rh 
zeal  exerted  to  procure  attendance,  not  moi  thT twdve  in  one 
hundred,  or  about  an  eighth  of  the  whole  population  frwien^^ 
any  church.    It  is  probable  that  in  no  part  ofFnXnd  isZ^™ 
commodation  in  the  churches  or  chapels  of  t£  town,  1  /f  •  ?' 
for  one  half  thepopulatioriof  such  pE;a^^ 
there  is  any  town  in  England  in  which  one  third  ofX  enti>e  i«^l 
u  ajon  really  attend  regularly  any  place  of  worlp ,  whi K  S^S 
at  Albany  two  thirds  of  the  whole  community  are  found  in  IttfnT 
ance  in  oje  or  other  of  the  churches  evei^'  Sund^jJ         "  ""'°^' 
Ihe  whole  of  these  establishments  are  sustained  bv  the  vol..nt««, 
system  of  support  j  each  congregation  first  chooSng,  iid  then  m^^ 
taming,  its  own  pastor,  whic?  they  do  with  J^it  libSaKtHo 
mmister  recemng  less  than  1000  dollars  nr  oTsS     "'"'™"v>  »<> 

to«  «ual,o„  thewl,ole,to  the  »al.,;itaelf;^7d  o&^S 
200O  dollajs  per  annm,  mth  the  same  additional  peSS"  SI 

If?  ^'  °""!?8'  ""^  solemnized  between  two  maJLT^rf 
porting  religion.  whlTe  SS^^  ~'S:SLTZ  n'aS!'- 

o«e  and  oircumspS  ™^S2  part  rf  iS^e  „^  1  "^  '°  «""* 
cho«e  and  pay  ufe^r  pasto"  to  se?TJhf«?„trtn«^^° 
honour  to  their  choice  and  worthy  of  their  rmmi^  ^      "° 

of  patronage,  Jr  inter«^'  oTZSSs^  K,hilh  T„  "  ^  T^^ 

g^^djs.Msrr.rtitiTij^-ion'^ 

hw  zeal,  industry,  and  correct  conduct  are  all  called  foSf  fnT-* 

Si5*xrnXr/s'tS?^l'- 

tion  m  which  the  clerffy  are  held  },Prp  «„?  n?  •  n  ^^^  ®**'™*- 
thev  ronB.n„««*i„  -J-^-"®  ^'^r  *^'^«'  ^d  the  influence  which 
«*-.. ^_„„j  ^^cjvisy  over  tne  laste  and  conduct  of  th^  ^^^~ 


M 
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munihr,  is  much  greyer  than  it  is  in  England,  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  churches  are  more  uniformly  filled,  the  services  altogether 
more  decorous,  more  impressive,  and  more  efficient,  the  seats  more 
commodious,  the  furniture  more  substantial,  the  singing  and  music 
more  refined  as  well  as  devotional,  the  prayers  more  earnest,  the 
sennons  more  searching,  and  the  congregations  more  influenced  by 
religious  motives  or  respect  to  religious  principles  and  observances 
m  their  general  conduct  in  society. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  here  a  curious  anecdote  of  one  of  our 
distinguished  legislators,  which  is  worth  recording.    In  a  conver- 
sation, which  I  had  with  one  of  the  State  judges,  resident  in  Alba- 
ny, as  to  the  opposite  opinions  entertained  in  England  on  the  sub- 
jeci  of  supporting  rehgion  by  a  State  establishment  or  by  the  vol- 
untary system,  I  mentioned  ttiat  I  had  myself  heard  debates  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  in  which  it  was  boldly  asserted  on  the 
one  side  that  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  churches  of  every  sect 
in  America  was  sufficient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  voluntary 
system  of  support  for  religion,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  as 
warmly  contended  by  those  who  were  in  favour  of  a  State  estab- 
lishment, that  the  Voluntary  system  had  entirely  failed  in  America, 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  less  of  religion  and  religious  obser- 
vpjices  than  in  England.    I  added  that  these  counter  assertions 
staggered  the  doubtmg,  who  could  not  decide  on  the  relative  value 
of  the  conflicting  evidence,  especially  when  a  nobleman  of  great 
talents,  ono  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  the  State  Church,  and  who, 
in  addition  to  his  rank,  station,  and  ability,  added  the  advantage 
of  having  travelled  in  America,  allied  himself  to  the  latter  party. 

Upon  Learinff  this,  the  learned  judge  said,  "I  do  not  wonder 
■hat  this  noble  lord  saw  so  little  of  the  religion  and  religious  ob- 
servances of  the  Americans  when  he  travelled  among  Uiem,  be- 
cause I  happen  to  remember  being  at  Utica,  where  the  court  was 
then  sitting,  at  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  that  city,  accompanied 
by  two  other  gentlemen  now  in  the  British  Legislature ;  and  on  the 
Sunday,  when  our  religious  observances  are  most  apparent,  these 
young  English  statesmen,  and  friends  and  advocates  of  an  establish- 
ed church,  set  off  in  their  carriage  to  the  West,  with  their  dog-s  and 
guns,  on  a  shooting  or  sporting  excursion,  to  the  no  small  surprise 
of  those  who  thought  they  might  have  all  been  much  more  appro- 
priately employed." 

Excessive  zeal  for  the  Established  Church  is,  however,  capable 
of  a  more  easy  solution  than  a  beUef  that  the  voluntary  system  is 
not  ^vourable  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  America;  and  may  be 
somaimes  found,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  deep  interest  at  stake 
in  the  amount  of  church  property,  and  church  patronage,  will  obscure 
the  perception  of  men  of  the  most  brilliant  talents.  If  such  induce- 
ments as  these  to  advocate  an  established  church  existed  in  America, 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  the  class  who  possessed  these  pecuniary 
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about  6000  children  •  the  d^.^  ""f*  "P  '"J^-^  for  religion 
formed  by  yoj.  pefsoM  AJf^f'V  "?^  «*«''»  "  P'r- 

fi.i'  STi^f^bt  wr:tS^^^  t  *^  ^'P^-«-  that  the 
stoneof  which  was  lafdrw"^/"  ?"  y^^^  1656,,the  corner- 
Dutch  church.  T^e  beira^d  t;i?'°^°"-  ^^««' 2^  <=o"«e,  a 
Aprii.  1657.  Prevfous  to  this  Si?  n"  -  """  ^"^"^  "^^"^''d  in 
in  «  The  Fort »  «nH  oL  5  •  ®  ^*^'"®  ^"^^e  was  performed 
thepurpoi  'ThleWr'/^  'W'"^^^  "^^''^^"^^  ejected  fo? 
to  bJufed  tm  tiTe  vet  nis  ;':^'-^  W«e"t.  continued 

the  church  was  found  too  LaH"?  *i  ^  i^  ^*  ^^^^  ti°^« 
on  erecting  a  laSer  one  T'^".?  the  inhabitants  determined 
preachingfand  fofpivr„t  ,.r"/' "^^^  characteristic  fondness  for 
the  old  church  shoulH  S!       7"^  generally,  ft  was  resolved  that 

sound  of  its  ML  ''°"*'  °°''  *'  ''^l  »"«  bmed  at  tte 

follow:  "m^^^TCitJT  "^  "^'i '"  "^  ^'=»<'  «  »» 
dareth  foreven^S?  Pete^ri;,f°i''J  "  T''''  *"  ''«  "^X  efl- 

A7U5,  mco^orated  4J)  1802  "  ^«»^r«i^K-sireet,  buiJt  A.D. 

oAXt:t'';;fS'"S'i^^^^^^^ 

highest  part  of  the  cT^f  4IlI!  '*^*  »"  "■?  summit  of  the  hill,  or 
the  vista  of  Stenb^n-s^t^^'k  L5  ^^Py /'ademy  terminates 
va«onofl30feetfb:XlS:^nttTa£ri;i!!r 

4  -o-~.".xv, 


•<!*r 
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115  feet  in  miit,  90  feet  in  depth,  and  60  feet  in  height,  inde- 
pendently of  the  small  tower  arising  from  the  centre,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  stwds  the  figure  of  Justice.  It  has  a  basement  of  10 
fee^  and  tw^^ries  above  that.  The  east  front,  looking  dovm 
State-^reet  ti^ards  ti|ie  river,  has  an  Ionic  portico  of  four  pillars, 
about  33  fee^  heighi;  and  in  the  interior  are  two  halls  of  legis- 
lation for  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly,  with  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  State,  the  State  li- 
brary, consisting  of  30,000  volumes,  and  other  rooms  for  committees 
and  public  business,  "nie^arious  rooms  are  well  proportioned,  and 
■well  adapted  to  their  resj^ctive  purposes ;  they  are  adorned  with 
fulMength  portraits  of  Washington,  of  the  several  governors  of  the 
state  in  succession,  of  the  several  chancellors  of  the  state  also,  with 
portraits  and  busts  of  other  public  cliaracters  of  America. 

The  City  Hall,  which  is  not  far  from  the  Capitol,  and  which  is 
used  for  municipal  buaness  transacted  by  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion, who  f*m  the  local  government  of  the  town,  is  also  a  fine  ed- 
ifice, built  of  white  maf We,  anc^urmounted  by  a  dome,  which  is 
gilded,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  afar  on  approaching  the 

A  new  State  Hall  is  now  in  prepress  of  building,  constructed 
also  of  white  marble,^  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Academy,  and  ihe  City  HaH.  This  is  to  contain  all  the  public  of- 
fices for  the  various  state  officers,  such  as  the  secretary  of  state, 
comptroller,  treasurer,  .surveyor-general,  attorney-general,  and 
others. 

Of  newspapers  there  are  four  in  Albany,  three  daily  and  one 
v^eekly.  Of  the  daily  there  are  two  morning  and  one  evening  pa- 
per. "  The  Ai^us,"  published  in  the  morning,  is  conducted  by  the 
gentleman  who  holds  the  office  of  State  printer,  which  is  very  lu- 
crative ;  and  he,  of  course,  supports  the  existing  administration,  or 
is,  in  other  words,  highly  Democratic,  the  local  government  of  the 
state  accordbg  with  the  general  government  of  the  Union,  it  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party  at  present.  The  other  morn- 
ing paper,  "'  The  Daily  Advertiser,"  i#Whig,  or  opposed  to  the 
present  administraticm ;  so  is  "  The  Evening  Journal,"  while  "  The 
fi|mily  Weekly  Newspaper"  is  on  the  Democratic  side ;  so  that,  in 
number  of  organs,  the  forces  are  well  balanced ;  an^  in  ability  the 
talent  appears  as  equally  divided.  Here,  howev«rf as  everywhere 
else  in  America,  the  roost  violent  langu?ge  ^used  by^the  writers 
of  one  party  towards  those  of  another ;  and  so  entirely  partial  are 
both,  that  no  stranger  could  ever  arrive  at  the  truth  without  com- 
paring the  statements  of  one  side  with  those  of  the  oth^,  wluch, 
however,  are  often  so  directly  opposite,  even  in  matters  of  fact, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  much  to  allow  for  misrq)re8eiitation 
in  both. 
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the  subject  of  t^^L^Z^Z'\l^rZ'i,.1,T'^  "  ^'^ 
™k,„g  „  a.e  object  of  a  bi,^  parfsai  wX^JgS  t. 

r,irofr£i--^"-s,"^^^^^s^: 

in  this  or  aiTo",hlr  S  J"-^^^^^^^^ 

Albany  KveniyiourniTaSr  whil  i^  >*'':?  '?'''  *'"^'"  ^"'^  »J»« 

acter  and  conduct  of  oth^re  S^H  Xi^h  ™5;/    «»  deahngg  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^ 

the  binding  force  of  the  received  ohil^r"*"  fJ^^'  "-^pudiates  as  well 

the  still  ^herobliUuonTrstSa'fSl  t^r  w^r^r^.'  " 
acteristics,  it  is  not  surDriaina  thoV  ;.  i,„ *  I  *C"*'  ^'*'»  8"ch  char- 
ourable  men.' "       *"'P"^'"«  *'»'»* "  ^as  earned  the  contempt  of  aU  hon- 

r.^^^f  *?*  u"°'*  !"dicrous  exhibitions  of  this  party  soirit  that  T 
his  Whiff  principles     'For  fh«S^"°?  '"  his  place,  on  account  of 

Cilley  was  I  illed  bj  M?  rr^v«  '!.'^^  ^'°u*^^'"  **»«d««l  by  which  Mr! 
ond  of  the  la  er)  Z  it  A-??  *'  ""'^  'i?  *'''«'»  ^r.  Wise  was  the  sec^ 
affair  of  fisUcuffs  betweeS  tirwh"^  appropriately  terminated  wUh ^ 

circumstances  are  thus  Sd  bv  «  &  "T"''"^  ^'°"'  Tennessee.    The  " 
Vnrlr  4  m«r;„„„  " '^"^  r*"  f*): »  Waslungton  '^orresoondent  nf  ♦»,-  k^" 
'"•'^=".  »md«r  aaie  of  liie  9th  instant :        "  '  """' 
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"' Yesterday  morning  (Holy  Sunday),  Meosre.  Campbell  and  Maury, 
of  Tennessee,  had  a  pugilistic  encounter  in  the  House  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter it  adjourned.  They  were  much  bruised,  and  each  received  a  brace 
of  black  eyes.  The  circumstances  were  as  follow :  It  appears  that 
earlv  on  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Maury  was  very  active  in  procuring  a  call 
of  the  House,  in  order  to  show  the  country  who  were  the  delinquents. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  among  the  absentees,  and  was  brought  to  the  bar 
with  the  rest  in  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  At  eight  o'clock,  when 
the  house  adjourned,  the  latter  went  to  his  colleague  and  reproached  him 
for  his  conduct  in  aiding  the  call,  at  the  same  time  alleging  that  Mr.  M. 
had  done  it  with  a  view  to  injure  him  (Mr.  C.)  at  home  among  his  con- 

„  8t:tuent8.  Crimination  and  recrimination  followed,  and  each  gentleman 
honoured  his  opponent  with  the  epithet  of  "liar,"  "scoundrel,"  and  so 

:'''forth.4  As  might  be  expected,  a  personal  conflict  was  the  result,  and 
blows  were  bestowed  in  abundance.  Not  more  than  five  members  re- 
mained when  the  fracas  commenced,  and  they,  of  course,  did  not  attempt 
to  interfere.  After  the  belligerants  had  belaboured  each  other  to  their 
hearts'  content,  they  suspended  hostilities,  and  retired  to  their  respective 
homes,  and  have  not  been  seen  since.  It  is  said  they  are  so  well  satis- 
fied with  their  mutual  inflictions,  that  no  doubts  are  entertained  as  to 
farther  proceedings.' " 

Now  it  was  certainly  not  because  they  jeere  both  Whigs  that 
these  members  thus  assaulted  each  other,  but  because  they  were 
both  hot-blooded  young  Southerners,  residents  in,  and  representa- 
tives from,  a  slave  state,  brought  up  in  the  almost  uncontrolled  ex- 
ercise of  their  irresponsible  will  over  those  subject  to  their  author- 
ity, and,  therefore,  impetuous  and  ungovernable  even  among  their 
equals,  when  their  passions  are  excited  by  opposition. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  just,  therefore,  to  have  headed  such 
a  paragraph  by  the  words  «  Southern  Characteristics,"  or  "  South- 
ern Impetuosity,"  or  some  such  title,  and  have  drawn  from  it  the 
same  lesson  as  should  be  drawn  from  the  murder  of  a  member  of 
the  Arkansas  Legislature  by  the  speaker  descending  from  his  chair, 
and  stabbing  the  offending  member  to  the  heart  on  the  floor,  and 
from  the  constant  duels  and  assassinations  with  which  the  Southern 
States  are  so  stained  j  all  of  which  proves  this :  that,  wherever  the 
institution  of  slavery  exists,  and  any  one  class  of  men  may  exercise 
with  impunity  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  power  over  any  other 
class  of  men,  thev  can  hardly  fail  to  have  all  their  angry  and  vin- 
dictive passions  frequently  called  forth  and  continually  strengthen- 
ed by  exercise ;  and  hence  it  forms  a  part  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  persons  bred  up  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  to 
be  more  fiery,  impetuous,  and  ungovernable,  even  among  their  own 
class,  when  once  excited. 

It  happened  that  during  our  stay  at  Washington  we  lived  in  the 
same  house,  and  breakfasted  and  dined  daily  at  the  same  table, 
with  the  two  young  members,  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Maury  and  Mr. 
Campbell,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Wise  from  Virginia ;  and  during  a 
ferailiar  intercourse  of  many  weeks  we  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing that  they  were  generally  mild,  amiable,  courteous,  and  geuer- 
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« i.  s^m  ,0  me,  to  ft/ J„S„?l"e  lL« C""*^  "''°"^' 
vice,  act  with  more  violent  toward? fteSlf."  """'to-y  Mr- 

>»g,  or,  as  it  Is  called  in  India,  •' K,rfS„K?^,!f  doinmeer.'" 
pasaons  more  uncontrolled     Thp  ^»mo  ;!  ,^^'"^®  ™  ?"  «e  angry 

rj[™njt^eSHrt?~"^'ai 

4i,»  ge„erall?,a:d>1S,T,  1  S^Tanr*  Jur"™."' 

L^'KlkitSiJ^^'-^-  ygh  heaven 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Populationof  Albany.-.Namben  and  Claaaea.-Character  of  Mr.  Van  Renitelaer,  the 
Fslroon.— Influence  of  Dutch  Descent  on  social  Manners.— Early  Hours,  and  aeneral 
Gravity  of  Demeanour-Theatres,  Concerts,  and  Balla  not  Fopular.-Opjifion  of 
American  Writert  on  Democracy.-Its  Influence  in  producing  Mediocrity  of  Taste  - 
Obiectiona  to  acknowledgt.  Maatera  by  8ervant8.-crelebration  of  the  National  Ind*. 
pendenw,  4th  of  Jul^-Order  of  the  Processions  and  Exercises.-Venerable  Aspect 
of  the  Heroea  of  the  Revolution.-Proceasion  of  the  Young  Men's  Association.— Odea 
•nd  onginal  Poems  on  the  Occnsion.-Public  Amuaements.-Evening  Serenade  — 
Order,  Sobriety,  and  Decorum  of  the  Day.-History  of  the  Temperance  Reform  in 
Albany.-Character  and.Labours  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Delavan.-Oppoeition  of  the  Rich  - 
Backed  by  the  Clergy.-Wide  Field  yet  open  for  Temperance  EBbrts.-Exampleaof 
uuaster  Irom  Rum  and  Gunpowder.  -Lines  in  Commemoration  of  the  4th  of  July  — 
Climate  of  Albany.— Extreme  Cold  and  Heat.- Exce88i»e  Heat  at  all  the  great  Citi'ea. 
-Ludicrous  Effects  attributed  to  this.-Badness  of  the  Pavements  in  An'erica.-D*. 
ficienoy  of  Benevolent  Institutions  in  Albany.— Visit  to  the  Orphan  Asylum  there  — 
History  of  Us  Origin  and  Funds.— Description  of  the  Eatablishment.— Successful  Ex- 
periment on  Vegetable  Diet.— Exercise*  of  the  Children  in  Geography.— Patriotic 
Speech  of  one  of  the  Pupils.— Republican  Hymn.— Air  of  God  aave  the  King.— Ef- 
feet  of  such  Exercises  on  the  youthful  Mind— Annual  Cost  and  Weekly  Expense  of 
each  Orphan.— UnaaUafactory  Vi.«t  to  the  Albany  Muaeum. 

The  population  of  Albanywas,  at  the  last  census  of  1830,  ascer- 
tained to  be  28,109 ;  and  at  present  it  is  estimated  to  exceed  30,000. 
Among  these  there  are  fewer  coloured  persons  than  we  had  yet 
seen  in  any  part  of  America,  the  domestic  servants  being  mostly 
Irish,  from  among  the  emigrants  who  pass  through  this  city  on  their 
way  to  the  West. 

There  is  also  less  of  inequality  in  the  condition  of  the  families 
residing  here  than  in  the  larger  cities  on  the  seacoast.  There  are 
much  fever  who  are  very  rich,  and  scarcely  any  who  are  very  poor. 
The  individual  of  the  greatest  wealth,  perhaps,  in  the  state,  it  is 
true,  resides  here,  but  he  is  only  one ;  the  fortunes  of  most  of  the 
other  wealthy  men  here  being  much  more  moderate. 

This  is  the  celebrated  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  known  by  the 
name  of  «  The  Patroon,"  a  word  derived  from  the  Dutch,  and  cor- 
responding in  its  meaning,  it  Is  said,  to  our  English  phrase  of  "  lord 
of  the  manor."  Thia  gentleman's  ancestor  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Dutch  settlers  here,  and  had  a  grant  of  land  extending  for 
24  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  24  miles  inland,  at  that 
time  an  uncleared  wilderness,  but  now  a  princely  domain.  This 
has  descended,  by  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  to  the  present  pos- 
sessor; but  a  law  of  the  State  of  New- York,  passed  some  time 
since,  haAing  prohibited  such  custom  in  future,  the  property  will,  at 
his  death,  be  divided  among  his  children. 

In  addition  to  his  territorial  and  patrimonial  wealth,  "  The  Pa- 
troon"  some  years  since  was  obliged  to  take,  in  payment  of  a  bad 
debt  of  50,000  dollars  then  owing  to  him,  a  tract  of  land  near  New- 
York,  and  another  in  the  west  of  tWs  state,  which  he  then  con- 
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Bidered  a  great  hardship,  as  it  was  comparatively  raluelesB.    In- 

tThate^atXr?  ^'.^  ^."^^'^^  i™provemU  of tfcout 
try,  i,a\e  made  these  tracts,  however,  so  valuable,  that  it  is  said 

his  whole  property,  patrimonial  and  otherwise,  yie  ds  him  a  clew 

trueTut  sach  L  th"  "''"'  f  ^  appertaining  whether  this  is  st^cthr 
true,  but  such  is  the  general  opmion  j  and  the  extent  of  the  terri- 

iKet;^^'"""  "^  """^  '*'™^«  '»  "'^'^ 
KiJ*^  u°'i  gentleman  is  now  upward  of  70  years  of  age^  and  fee- 
ble.   He  has  led,  however,  so  just  and  virtuous  a  life,  Jnd  been^flk 
generous  and  hberal  with  his  wealth,  that  he  is  unive^allv  r^c?W 
ed  and  beloved.    He  has  been  also  most  happy  in  Si  honoSt 
conduct  of  his  children,  whose  la^fe  expectaS    have  not Ta^ 
them  at  all  less  anxious  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  LVeem  of 
their  neighbours,  with  whom  they  mingle  on  terms  of  Se  moS 
fnendly  equa hty,  and  lead  the  most  rational  and  least  ostentati^      • 
life  unagmable.    Altogether  their  presence  and  influencTLemnj 
be  felt  as  a  bless;.je  to  the  communitj'.* 
nf  ?f!'^ri*'*  famiS  of  theVan  Rensselaera,  there  are  manyothera 

Am^ric?  S*'  ."T  P^'^'T-  *^^  •»  «°y  other  oomS  y  S 
arTJf  Ja'  '"f^^'Z  ''""*^'"  «»d  ramifications,  mye  rXS 
gravitv  and  decorum  to  the  general  tone  of  society  hert    ThE?^ 

Z  °f«'»°^^|?ho"«es,earriages,and  horse.;  lessVfor^lJkW 
and  large  and  expensive  parties ;  less  of  ceremony  and^auSte  £ 
visiting;  veiy  early  hours  for  meals:  seven  for  breif^tTwo  fo! 
dinner  and  six  for  tea;  plainer  and  more  simple  fa  "at  eacUhan 
in  the  larger  towns ;  an(f  instead  of  persons  liVina  m  tLv  fl  ? 
quently  do  in  the  lar^e  commercial  cftierat  ^1^!  Won/thl^^r 
come,  and  then  wining  up,  after  a  carUr  of  eSgan^^^^^^^^^ 
state  of  insolvency,  every  family  here  lives  much  withbfSrii. 
and  lays  by  accumulated  means  for  the  succeedinrgeLratbS      ' 

number  of  families  come  in  from  the^ot^iyf  stay  for'Se  liSt 
even  tien  r  ^°'?7»^^"«>re  of  gayety  tha^in  theLL^,  Z^h 
even  then  there  is  less  than  in  most  other  cities.  ^ 

«>!  vet'tfra ""ctivr^^  f'^"'"'"^'  '''''^'  ^'^^^  ^r.  Forrest  or 
H»«  JfJ^^^'^active  performer  comes,  and  then  only  by  a  small 

^  ?serv  1o7ow1h?%?-°""'^r  "f  °°*  °"^»  g-nVandl 

*  Th,s  vcnerafaie  aiiJ  «*ceilent  man  has  since  descended  to  the  grave.'^ 
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concert  here,  because  the  only  eligible  room  for  that  purpose,  which 
is  a  spacious  hall,  forming  the  chapel  of  the  Female  Academy,  waf 
refused  to  her  by  the  trustees,  on  the  ground  of  her  being  also  an 
«c/rm,  though  it  had  been  granted  to  Mr.  Russell,  a  vocalist,  who 
was  only  a  singer  I  Balls  are  not  frequent,  nor  very  largely  at- 
tended ;  and,  in  short,  the  grave  influence  of  Dutch  descent,  min- 
gled with  the  religious  influence  of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New- 
England,  many  of  whose  descendants  reside  here  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, contribute  jointly  to  give  a  more  quiet  and  sober  air  to  every- 
thing done  in  the  city,  than  even  the  Quaker  influence  spreads  over 
Philadelphia. 

An  English  writer  would  perhaps  be  blamed  for  saying  that  the 
consecjuence  of  these  influences  was  a  decided  mediocrity  in  public 
taste  m  matters  of  public  attainment  or  public  execution.  But 
from  one  of  their  own  writers  it  may  be  less  unpalatable.  Of 
the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  as  to  the  causes,  there  may  be  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  Mr.  Cooper,  the  American  author,  in  his 
late  work  on  the  Democracy  of  America,  thus  accounts  for  it : 

"  The  tendency  of  democracies  is  in  all  thinffg  to  mediocrity,  since 
the  tastes,  knowledge,  and  principles  of  the  majority  form  the  tribunal 
of  appeal.  This  circumstance,  w.-^'le  it  certainly  serves  to  elevate  the 
averagr  qualities  of  a  nation,  renders  the  introduction  <iif  a  high  standard 
difficult.  Thus  do  we  find  in  literatur»\  the  arts,  architecture,  and  in  all 
acquired  Mowledge,  a  tendency  in  America  to  gravitate  towards  the 
common  centre  in  this  as  in  other  things,  lending  a  value  and  estima- 
tion to  mediocrity  that  are  not  elsewhere  given.  It  is  fair  to  expect 
however,  that  a  foundation  so  broad  may  in  time  sustain  a  superstruc- 
ture of  commensurate  proportions,  and  that  the  influence  of  masses  will 
in  this,  as  in  the  other  interests,  have  a  generally  beneficial  effect.  SfiU 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  works  of 
which,  as  they  appeal  to  human  sympathies  or  the  practices  of  men,  an 
intelligent  public  is  the  best  judge,  the  mass  of  no  community  is  quali- 
fied to  decide  the  most  correctly  on  anything  which  in  its  nature  is 
above  its  reach." 

From  the  influence  of  the  same  spirit  of  Democracy,  there  is  a 
great  reluctance  to  admit  the  existeni  e  of  inequality  of  condition 
and  this  disposition  grows  stronger  and  stronger  in  propc  tion  to 
the  degree  in  which^e  inequality  ally  does  exist.  Aro^ng  the 
'rich,  for  instance,  there  is  no  such  reluctance  at  all;  among  the 
middle  classes  it  is  felt  to  a  moderate  extent ;  but  among  servants 
it  is  at  its  maximum.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Coopt  r  has  the  following 
accurate  remarks :  » ' 

"  In  consequence  of  the  domestic  servants  of  America  having  once 
been  negro  slaves,  a  prejudice  has  arisen  among  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  whites,  who  not  only  dislike  the  tdp  servant,  but  have  also  re- 
jected  that  of  master.  So  flw  has  this  prejudice  gone,  that  in  lieu  of 
the  latter  they  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  word  bona,  which  has 
precisely  the  same  meaning  in  Dutch !  How  far  -  subterfuge  of  this 
natUM  IS  worthy  of  a  manly  and  common-sense  iiuople,  wUl  admit  of 
question. 
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labour  do  not  assist  or  heirrdo  the  thina  L»  ?^  who  performall  the 
A  man  does  not  usually  hire  hi-  ronl»^  If '  h"'  .  ^^  '^^  "  themselves, 
to  cook  it  herself  No^thiig  i5  Sfo  e  ^l^T^f^^  his  dinner,  but 
in  simplicity  and  clearWsbvthr-^.hJS^* ''*)''''  son.ething  is  lost 

terms  (or  tlie  longiZ^st'dCds" t  t"'KL""  ff'al/^ 
wluch  the  people  of  America  haverptaii  pH  .Lm'  **  V*u  -^^  '^"''«»  '" 
ti>ey  should  not  be  ashamid  tXep  thTi«."'''^',°^*'^'*'  '^"•'««'°"' 

clatefSfT."''"  '"  ^^li^h  this  feeling  displays  itself  in  almost  all 
atSttrgdroHlrV  :  tencfency  o/the  public  ^^Isll 
dr..«!.  a«^  ♦k  **  ^       nailery  to  the  popular  assembl  es  thev  ad- 

?hreUo  af«  S'''^"''?  ''  ^^  '  •''  P"^"''"  '"^  adulation  aLncr 
S«t  LTtn"'!f''  accompanied  with  a  sensitiveness  of  thf 
2S.?    IK  *°  *"^  J"^^^  °''  ^'"t  that  anything  America^  is  im 

that  ihey  u^ifi  neyeT^tlir  thU       "'""'1"?  ?^  °"'-  P'*  ^«"™'  «nd 
If  we  name  them  to  executive  st,  '  ^"'  •  *"  "^^  '^*'^*=»  *hem. 

what  we  desire;  if  we  se„dTh<  i  ■  k"'^  F'"'"^^.  *°  «^«'    ^^  only 

never  to  deUberAte,  but  be  gui.  *  "^«''^t'^«  bodies,  they  engage 

wisdom.  Startled  at  first  by  la,  r^^.''l^l  ^^l ''S^t  of  our  intuUive 
sovereigns,  we  are  Slto^S't^^fSj^h^^'hen  ^^dressed  to  otfeer 
constant  repetiUon  makes  it  tsl  inJrS  ^°l  "!  object  sycophancy, 
may  not  beWe  auThe  p  se  wi  cr„nn  ^A  By  degrees,  although  Je 
we  become  so  spoiled  by  aSuIatlonT^  1°".k  ''^  P™''^'''  ""  ^^  l^st 
cornea  from  a  striuffer  it  m..«M.i^  ■  ^1-  """^^^  »^  unwelcome.  If  it 
less  than  treason    3  Jh«n       ^®  Prejudice ;  if  from  a  native,  scarce 

at  follies  wSw'e  w^V^Srse^TdaScf/  ^r^'^/^^''''^^  ^«  «^"' 
regarding  it,  or  being  a  „  rserby  it  rn?ofirST"''f  ^^^'  '"''"*'*  °f  d'«- 
inJigmty  to  our  aovere  g  ,  perfectLr  K^'^v,'^^^^ 
would  be  only  ludicrous  if  i  did  nnfil;  **'^  childish  sensitiveness 
who  flatter  us  only  UH  they  are  SbL  iKf  "'  *°  '^^  seduction  of  those 
they  mean  to  sellLtJeS  u«  jikl  iL^''?7  ,"'-*«  men  praise  what 
granted  away  our  Po^eZl.VilZn:,^^^^^^^^^^^  have 

it  kVqudly  ^  wi^  Zfo,/*^'  P"^"'  r°"  °^  P°^^t'<=-1  parties, 
«nbj;.\^..AaT-  ^  —  -  ^^  ^'S'^"'  °^  political  sentimpnfo  tki 
,_b....^„..„rnaL,  m  ^nica  la.  habit  of  exaggeration  m  aJlTbln'gs' 
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of  adulahon  towards  their  own  party,  and  denunciation  of  every 
»  other,  IS  earned  to  an  extent  unparalfeled,  I  think,  in  any  other  agj 
or  country.  On  this  subject,  too,  I  do  not  think  it  so  safe  to  dve 
my  own  opinion  only,  lest  its  accuracy  or  sincerity  might  be  doubt- 
ed, as  to  refer  again  to  an  American  authority,  Mr.  Cooper,  who 
in  his  chapter  on  the  American  press,  says :  r   »        , 

*  ''The  newspaper  press  of  this  country  is  distinguished  from  that  of 

Europe  m  several  essential  particulars.     While  there  are  mm-enrinr« 
^        %  theyaregeneiallvofalpwer'character.    It  fSwS  that!in?H  inSh 

they  are  useful,  their  utility  is  more  diffused  through  soc  ety  andTn  all 
SmS?'^  ""^  ^"*''^'  '^'  injury  they  iMict  is  IrrSpreaS  and 
"  The  great  number  of  newspapers  in  America  is  a  cmmp  nt  t>.o..o 
being  so  Uttle  capital,  and.  conseVently.  so  JitUe  MiynceremployS 
m  their  management.  It  is  also  a  reason  of  the  inexaftitud^  S  much 
of  the  news  they  circulate.    It  requires  a  larger  investment  of  cS 

SiM«2  i^M  "'*  ^r**  competition  renders  editors  reckless  and  im" 
patient  to  fill  their  columns.  To  these  circumstances  may  be  added  the 
fS'  "'""""^^^  «f  ^agne  and  unfounded  rumours  in  a  vast  and  thinlv! 
'^nfj.T^'^'}^^^  °"."  '^"""P*''*  population  covering  a  sma*I  suK 
Hin^^hl  ^  /•  "'"^  observing  men  have  questioned  whither,  after  exS 
fhlfS^r^i':iT°[i^''^^^  *"**  marriages,  one  half  of  the  circumstances 
l«i„T.'f  ***"^ '"  *''®  newspapers  of  America  as  facts  are  true  in  their 
essential  features;  and,  in  cases  connected  with  party  poli  fcs,  t  may 

♦       "Th  S^i^rS  n-   "'^^"  P'"*'P'*"T  ^*°  •'«  ««» d«^«  as  8ccur™te^ 
DrinSi«PPmpmhIl'^  ^'''IT  *o.conten'Plate;  for,  when  the  number  of 
?.^«  fhf  "^^^^^^ered,  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  are  read  is  brooeht 
^i  Ji  l^^^i!"''  T  ^'^  '"^'^^  ^  P««'«i''e  that  the  entire  natio™ K 
moral  sense,  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  falsehoods.    There  is  litt"e  ise 
n.?Hf7«'  *"  *'2»««*"ng  the  truth;  on  the  contrary,  the  dreid  in  whTch 
Futthl'\""*'^"'^r  «o""°only  stand  of  the  power  of  the  press  To  n- 
ipSln.7h'.^  permitted  the  evil  to  extend  so  fe  that  it  is  scarcely  ex- 
ceedmg  the  bounds  of  a  just  alarm  to  say  that  the  country  cannot  miuTh 
onger  exist  in  safety  uhder  the  malign  influencfthat  Sow  oJSudowa 
mn.^hl'"'^  "^^^  ^t  "^5*^  '«"«  ^'"'"gh  to  °ote  changes  of  The  sort 
[aSLrfnPfh'l^'''''^*"'*  H^  ™^"  of  probity  and  virtue  are  los  ng  thefe 
^S  ?  the  country,  to  be  superseded  by  those  who  scarcel/deem 
fJLrfSlil"  V^f  ^'«^^'  'J""""^^  necessiry  to  their  success.^  ThS 
if  th?™.w"*^''  •""'*  i"?  ?  «^^*  "'^«"''«  he  ascribed  to  the  corruption 
olfntSl'S  KAtrrer^'"^^^  "^  «^^«^^"-  ^°  ^^«  -^-- 
tabliih'!?t?,S^^J!.AK  • '^''""^  •"  overthrowing  tyrants,  it  is  only  to  es- 
letters  thI?^Xi  ')^"  """^"^    ^^^  P'"^""  tyrannizes  over  public  men, 
fpnni  Ar     y*';-  *•**  ^I'JK^'  *"^  «^«"  over  private  life.    Under  the  pre- 
inder  ii^^lT^  P"''i'''  "^°'"^1«' '' '«  corrupting  them  to  the  core ;  S 
a  d  snifUm  ^"'"Im  °^  ™a'»taining  liberty,  it  il  gradually  establishing 
that  ortvrL-".^^**^  as  grasping,  and  one  that  is  quite  as  vulgar  a! 
of  on?ni«^^.f  "^•''*"  l^**  ''"own.    With  loud  professions  of  freedom 
fice  of  .wlpfff  •'  ".?  to  erance;  with  a  parade  of  patriotism,  no  sacrU 
SSJnSy'noTceiicJ"^  "'"'^  '"^'""'^  P*"«^>'"''«  on  propriety,  too  fre- 

aided"in^TlPv«fi'„)r'i5®  ^^^  *'°"**^*  ^««  ^or  great  principles,  the  press 
mta  LnH  n  S*''-  ''"T^^"  character,  in  improving  the  common 
mmd,  and  in  maintaining  the  commou  interests ;  hut,  since  the  contest 
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tion.  The  little  truth  that  is  urid  iJusSv  uIIh  1 '^  *'','''  '"  *'?^  "*' 
and  rendered  vicious  by  persoiSLs"  wh  ^^  Z«  *'"?'^^,  X'  weakened 
hoods,  fallacies^nmities.'iaSS^^^  f^'^e- 

fhttSX^-'^----f^^^^^^^^^^ 

far'  tZ  mI'^Ph'  ^'^°'-  ""y  !"*?'^°r"  ^i*  American  society  thus 
lar,  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  not  singular   n  his  opinions-  but  ihlvl 

nfe'STlTf  ^^  more^ntelligent  cCsTf'th'elml! 

There  is  one  effect,  however,  which  it  has  afready  proSuced  and 

n«ri5v  fW^^K  ^'^T  *^"^  *°  *=°"'^t^-^^ct  a  portKf  the  ev3 . 
namely,  that  the  refers  of  the  public  journak  attach  litfiln?' 

falfelf  L^°;:f •  ''P''^'"^  *^^  V"due  influence  of  that  which  is 
laise  in  lact  and  insmcere  in  opnon,  is  itself  an  evil  nf  r„«*k 

veracity  and  sincerity  of  those  who  wSe  in  theS^  '"^  ^^"^^  "^  *« 

motion.    At  tt  o'ctlf.''"'''  '^'^^^t  ^^^^  ^««  «^«ke  and  b 
l>«o..  our  w,«dow  ia  Pearl^.,  „.  «w  ie  ^hofeto  g^HS 
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vantage.  The  procession  was  under  the  direction  of  the  adii^^ 
general  of  the  state  and  the  ma^hal  of  the  day,  as^teS  bXeS^ 
mihtary  offifers,  and  moved  m  the  foUowing  order : 

MILITARY   ESCORT. 

Captain  Strain's  Albany  Republican  Artillery 
Captain  Brown's  Albany  Union  Guards. 

MILITARY  AND  CIVIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Officers  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
Albany  Military  Association.        A^' 
Orator  and  Reader.  ft 

Revolutionary  Officers  and  Soldiers,  in  carriaces 
The  Reverend  the  Clergy.  ' 

Executive  of  the  State. 

PHILADELPHIA  STATE  FENCIBLES. 

Albany  Burgesses  Corps. 
The  Common  Council,  preceded  by  its  officers. 
„    ,     ...  Sheriffand  his  officers. 

Heads  of  the  departments  of  the  State,  Chancellor,  Judges  of  the 

United  States,  State  and  County  Courts,  preceded 

-,.     _  by  their  Marshals. 

tire  Department,  and  the  several  Engine  Ckfflmanies  with  thoir 

Engines,  Hook  and  Ladder,  and  Axe  ^Sies,  under 

the  direction  of  the  Chief  Eirine«|. 

The  Van  Rensselaer  Guard*; 

St.  Andrew's  Society. 

Union  Benevolent  Society  of  Journeymen  Tailors. 

Albany  Mechanics'  Benefit  Society. 

Hibernian  Provident  Society.  * 

Saddle  and  Harness  Makers'  Society. 
St.  Patrick's  Benevolent  Society. 
Citizens  and  Strangers. 

The  military  had  really  a  fine  appearance,  being  well  dressed, 
well  equipped,  and  well  disciplined  :  the  bands  of  music,  of  which 
there  were  several,  were  all  good,  and  one  very  superior:  the  va- 
rious companies  and  societies,  all  habited  in  some  peculiar  costume 
or  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  badge,  looked  remarkably  well  • 
and  the  populace,  who  thronged  the  foot-pavement  on  each  side  of 
the  street,  while  the  procession  filled  the  centre,  were  as  well  dress- 
ed, as  orderly,  and  as  evidently  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
day  as  the  best  friend  of  the  republic  could  desire.    What  we  miss- 
ed was  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  the  windows  and  balco- 
nies, and  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  multitude,  which  usually  ac- 
company such  processions  in  England.    But  the  Americans  are  more 
decorous  than  enthusiastic ;  and  the  staid  and  grave  manners  deri- 
ved trom  the  Dutch  at  Albany  make  them  quite  as  grave  and  silent 
on  all  public  occasions  as  the  Quaker  population  of  Philadelphia. 

1  he  part  of  the  procession  which  touched  us  most,  and  made  un- 
bidden tears,  not  of  joy  or  sorrow,  but  of  mere  exuberance  of  sym- 
pathy and  leelmg,  start  involuntarily  into  our  eyes,  was  the  sight  of 
the  veteran  heroes  of  the  revolution,  as  they  passed  us  in  the  open 
carriages  that  contamed  them.    As  sixty-two  years  have  pa^ed 
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and  they  arVofcouWe  evl^  ^,  !,S?°^^^^^  '^  now  veiy  smaU, 
yea«  mie  tliy  will  aThave  SS^t"^;^'  ?  *t\*  ^  »  ^^^ 
we  saw  were  all  above  80  yea^^  L^^^'^il  ^5"  ^«*^^«°« 
96.    The  hoarv  locks  wL^^      '^^^^  «°<J  *e  oldest  of  them  was 

ciatioi^.bTh^thSrlI«  LT*  ''^^'^  °"  f ^^^>  ^th  the  assjf 

try;  and  it  vns  evident  fmm  ♦k-X  '^  '  ,      ^°  ™e  coun- 

parties,  you«^ddd?towarl^^^^^  '1  ^'^^S  °f  «« 

'One  univeW^lentimen  of^enTrati^andl^^^  as  they  passed,  that 

*  character  perfaded  all  clasles  °     ^^""^  ^°'  ***^«g«  «»d 

coi"Lttd%?Sic"byte^^^^  P^>  ^^  ^-ercises 

of  the  DecteTon  oTfcd'pen^n?^^^^^^^^^  ^^r?'  *^^  '^^'^^S 
orarion  iri  honour  of  theXrbranotheT«^f  nf'  T^"^'  ^^  ^ 
performed;  and  on  the  DrocSon  !Z-  *"/^hlch  were  weU 
marched  ti  the  Citv^lfTnr  a  P^i?^.  ^""»  **>«  c^u'ch,  it 
>reed.  ^^*y  "al^>  and,  after  a  discharge  of  voUeys,  dis- 

mutuanns'mctn^'rnithrwh^'*^^^^^  "  "^P  combinej  fo? 
literary-in  keeoina  S  S*  iT  *  ^^  j^  mhtary,  was  more 
maiAZm^^^^^^^^^  They 

exercises  of  the  day,  similar  to  those  performed  in  th^  «!    •    ^ 

and  each  highly  creditSte  to  ttStoVtl'^rei^^^'r^ 
bnger  poem  by  a  genUeman  of  Albany  and  m^mbeTSle"^* 

r^pS^"^"^^^^  open, 

ters  of  the  city.  There  was  also  T  a^aTn^. wu  r  "^'^f  ?"*  <J"^- 
of  the  dome/edifices  about  S^yS  SSl  '"^"^r  ^f-^^  ^  °«« 
whence  the  oheera  and  huzzas  Wi  loud  1 J  f'  '^'^''?"»'  ^°» 
toasts  that  were  drank  as  to  excUe  somi ?n«  i?  '^"?*  °^^^  *e 
feet  sobriety  of  the  guests.  The  I  ^  iE?T°"  ""'  *^  P*'" 
intemperance  visible  in  the  strite  S     a^^'  ^""^  ^stances  of 

a  dozen,  and  were  amon^h^^^lbtf  Ja^lfTv^'^^"^  *°  ^^'^ 
the  general  sobriety  of  the  dav  wrnn»  !.f  ^  ^  l^^^^ers,  so  that 
most  pleasing  featur^  ^        °°*  °^  '*"  ™°^'  remarkable  and 

the^L^iiVthegrvtS:  V^^^^  opposite 

own  residence,  wf  enjoyed  LerfS^'  ^'i'^^>.«i't  adjoined  our 

after  the  warmth  of  the  dav  aSnlS  ^^®  ".'&*"*  ^as  delicious' 

was  r^sHv  «-->••       ipiaay,and  the  moon,  now  inst  oK«..*  *u-  i^-n 
w»«a]Jjr„„„a.i.    '"«  busy^  hum  of  Ui,  st™t^a;iiS^.7„J       • 
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though  there  werdH^MNNdi  Ot  well-drased  persons,  of  Mb 
sexes,  taking  tfaeiri^H^  wiia  beneath  ti»i^ees  that  hiin^as  i^ 
Philadelphia  and  most  eftb»  A)mf(iain  cities^line  the  parement  on 
either  side,  yet  the  sound  of  tiM^  fbotsteps  could  8CBrM;ly  be  heard. 
The  band  was  of  first-rate  excellence ;  we  understood  that  it  came 
up  from  Philadelphia  \,i\h  the  State  Fencibles,  that  it  was  under 
the  training  of  a  colouied  man  named  Franii  Johnson,  who  was 
an  able  mu«cian,  and  IfhP)  having  recently  been  in  Europe,  had 
come  back  greatly  improved.  '^Jlb"  only  military  lM||ds  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  heard  superiot  Id  it  were  the  royal  hand  tliat  at- 
tends at  the  Palace  of  St.  James's  m  London,  and  th^  band  of  the  # 
National  Guards  at  Paris.  The  music,  too,  was  as  well  chosen  as '% 
it  was  well  executed,  and  our  only  regret  was  when  it  ceased,  wUch 
•was  not,  however,  till  nearfy  midnight. 

One  of  the  causes,  if  not  the  principal  cause,  of  the  graeral  tem- 
perance of  the  people  of  Albany,  is  the  influence  exerted  hy  the  op- 
erations of  the  New-York  State  Temperance  SocieW,  of  which  this 
has,  for  many  years  past,  been  the  headquarters.  Mainly  throiM^ 
the  philanthropy,  zeal,  and  liberality  of  one  individual,  Mr.  E.V. 
Delavan,  who,  havp^  acquirfd*  handsome  ,iirtui»^in  trade,  de- 
moted the  leisure  of  his  retirement  and  the  use  of  his  funds  to  T»*r  * 
nous  benevolent  objects,  the  attc^ittion  of  the  American  pnbKc  was 
first  roused  to  the  tremendous  evils  which  intemperance  mflicted  on 
the  country,  and  the  inmortance  of  decking  its  farther  progress. 

It  was  here  the  first  Temperance  journal  was  established  by  him, 
and  c(»iducted  with  so  much  ability  and  success,  that  it  attained  to 
the  possession  of  300,000  subscribers  throughout  the  Union.  Here 
also  Temperance  conventions  were  held,  resolutions  adopted,  circu- 
lar and  agents  despatched,  funds  provided,  and  all  the  great  ma- 
chinery of  the  temperance  reform  set  in  motion.  It  waa  to  have 
been  expected  that  the  large  class  of  persons  who  are  interested  in 

the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks a 

powerful  array  of  numbers,  who  fatten  on  the  miseries  which  th«r 
traffic  inflicts  on  others— should  be  violently^  opposed  to  him,  as 
they  were ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  because  he  con- 
sidered wine  to  be  as  much  an  agent  in  producing  intemperance 
among  certain  classes,  and  beer  and  cider  among  certain  others,  as 
ardent  spirits  among  ftat  class  who  alone  can  consume  them ;  and 
because  he  boldly  proclaimed  this  truth,  and  based  on  it  his  advo- ' 
cacy  of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate  as  the  <»ily 
safe  rule  of  action  for  those  who  desire  to  add  e::ample  to  precept 
in  favour  of  temperance  reform — ^it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that^ 
because  of  this,  he  would  be  set  upon  and  persecuted  by  the  opu- 
lent and  influential  among  the  laity,  and  the  professed  friends  of 
temperance  even  among  the  clergy.  Yet  so  it  was ;  and  this  per- 
secution, for  it  was  nothing  short  of  it,  deserves  to  be  numbered 
among  the  dark  chapters  of  the  history  of  Albany. 
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ho^^^SjSil*^^';.'^  r^  mtn^e  principle  of 
nowuty  to  intemp«HK  and  all  that  can  odcasion  it  is  minin* 
g^nd  among  thecal  of  all  class«,  as  mu^^o  il^S 
IWA  Christian  virtue  and  with  social  expediency  than  the  aS^d 

^^^i^  "^  **^tr^  ^^r^  anlenrspiritsfXh  are  drJnk 
^pfly  by  the  poor,  while  indulging  the  free  use  06  wine  beer  ^d* 

fe^'''^  these  are  co„«fniel;h^  themselves  ;S  rSi^S^ 
%  picture  of  the  class  described  Ijy  Hudibras,  who         "^''^'"ff 

_  Z'       "S*"2P*'"'^*^H"''» 'hay  are  inclined  to, 

•     r\  '  ""         '  ««>»ung  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 

nJd^  IfelilSl^'""^^  ^  this  opposition,  still  devotes 
nearly  ail  his  time  and  a  very  large  portion  of  his  ample  fortune 

abum^tly  rewarded  with  success.  The  field,  however  iTJSl 
cTelhe^'ilt'TS.^^  '"  the  exertions  that  can  be  used  "0  S 

S«  SZ  *"'*  '*^'  ^T}^  ^''"^  *^"  '^"^  <>f  intoxicating  li- 
guors.    me  is  a  para§;raph  from  a  newspaper  of  the  verv  mom- 

cal  L"  Sw'^  '  ^"^  '^*^'!f  '^'  (W^e);  and  scarcely  a ^jo^ral 
canbe  taken  «d  on  any  (fay  of  the  week  that  does  Jot  contab 
some  melanchoiy  proof  of  the  evils  of  excessive  drinking : 


ingrutfi,    Hw  name  was  John  K.  Prothinpham  nf%ai«l  t  «-" 

He  WW  oommilted  th«  laut  )rf^M««&.  "r^^  '  °^  °alem,  his  age  26. 
deKriawtiCns  since  l^S  cSJtee^  X^?":?!;  ?^  »»«*  hid  the 
»:;«?hi«'    INs  said  that  herS^bXintaaffiler/fa  S^teS'ln? 

KmimplM  O^h"      ^'  "  ™*  '''«5«"l'y  resMcilalei"— 

It  is  OD  great  festive  occaaom  Hire  the  4th  of  Jolv.  however 
that  the  greatest  MooM  of  this  evil  is  «en  concentrated^  fte 

wonratuig  dimk,  the  cMmction  of  which  is  nSw  becoSiBg  gea- 
Z'J^Jr/^  tl^"^  the  following  paragraph  is  take?C 
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'  «.i    ♦^  !  conviction  of  the  additional  dangers  which  this  day 

fKr"ll**?i.**'TT'-*^'"P*'.***'  *^**^"^  the  Temperance  S6eieti« 
JroughOttt  the  Union  to  determine  on  celebrating  this  ^  na- 

^S"  oThTfw^*  Y^r^r  ^'y  "°'^'^'  ««  *  tftmperance^estival  J 

,jnd  to  what  extent  this  has  been  accomplished  throughout  the 

Umon,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  more  than  on?  hundred 

Having  been  unableto  attend  m  person  at  the  very  man/celeTa. 
tions  to  which  I  was  mvited,  I  endeavoured  to  contribute  my  share 
towards  the  utility  of  such  f^tivals  by  penning,  while  S'co^ 
siderable  indisposition,  some  lines  adapted  to  fte  occasfon,  wS 
were  pnnted  m  many  of  the  journals  favourable  to  the  temperance 
cause,  and  thus  had  an  extensive  circulation  oter  the  state^n  the 
day  to  which  they  related.* 

rv^tWfh'n^ST  ?i?^^  °^  celebrating  the  national  anniversa- 
nr  of  the  4th  of^uy,  there  was  none  more  happy  thaa  that  of  the 
Sunday  School  Umon  at.New-York,  who  toot  an  excursion  of 
pleasure  on  the  beautiful  river  Hudson,  in  steamboats^hnamS, 
^upward  of  two  thousand  pupils,  teachers,  and  guests!  fS 
passed  a  sober  rational,^nd  delightfulrday.    The  journal  of^eir 

I^tf  Mow  "%rf  '"*"^^'  ^d  it  -ilf  be  an  eiaSpfe  for  o5- 
ers  to  follow.  The  temperance  celebrations  were  very  numertna 
throughout  the  Union,  and  many  of  ^the  most  disting3^  S^ 
ters  of  Amenca  assisted  at  them.  v«aio« 

The  climate  of  Albany  is  characterized  by  the  two  extremes  of 
^^ive  cold^the  winter  and  intense  he^  in  Z^T t 
the  winter,  which  often  lasts  six  months,  the  river  is  f««eat  part 

OM  pass  dftily  m  numbers  over  the  ice.  In  some  Severe  wiS 
the  thermometer  is  said  to  have  stood  at  m>  below^-  but  m 
winter  ever  passes  without  its  falling  some  degrT^^^  it  Tie 
spnng  attd  autumn  do  not  exceed^  raonthlach :  and  the  short 

^^oT^  "i"^  «t«y  ^«r«  the  thermometer  was  alwayf  :1 
S^r       >  frequaitly  above  90°,  and  on  three  or  four  succeSvf ' 

E^  ?&  '  "T^  ^™°"*  ^  oppressive  as  the  day.  It  was 
admitted,  hliirever,  that  the  summer  of  this  year  was  unuanallv 

PoSr'  ^^^f  4^^f  y'  ^"*  »  a"  Parts^^  the  UnTof'S 
£fi^  TiS.??  the  Hudson,  it  ^  saitf  to  be  above  10(^  in  the 

Se  So^'"  ?V""-  i^  i°"S  fcland, near  the  se^ i?w^s 
!?l\  ^  i^^^  ^***®'*  ^n*'  ^*  »«n  and  cattlfe  were  reported 

W^IL  ?nX^A*fV**T^^f^*-    ^*  Boston  aJd  SalemTw 
100°  and  102      At  New-Yqrk  it  was  97«  and  SS"  in  the  sbadS 
9.  hst  was  puUished.  of  more^ftn  twenty  deaths,  (S 

•The»elme«wmbe|fljy^mthoAf|i«idix,N».I.         ' 
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C;W  and  residences  of  the  sufferers  beioff  meDlocauntmi^  T>. 

thaTSp^„     T""  °'  ^'  ^™  '*^B.  i°  *">!<*,  when  deirS 
tliat  personage,  he  says,  if  I  remember  (he  words  righUy,^ 

"  Si'  f**  *l>ey  didclauar,  wifyouBfiiHildlrT 
lopIajrtheptanDintbijiWtles." 

£pn  „    fPl^^^l'^'^'^^^y  "'serted  octagonal  blocks,  such  as  havV 
Dhia  .^^nS""^'  ^f  ^^<^^-^^y>  tried  S  New-York'alJd  Philadel! 

t^lS^^c'ounti'tr'^-"?^.^."  ^^t'^P"^  «°^  «^""dance  of  wood  i 
tms  country,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  before  lone-  this  mnZ  S 
pavement  will  h^  v«r  ^«„o.„ik.  _j__., *•"!;,  ^°r.S>  "^  "^^de  of 
r  — ^.  -..Mwaijjf  auupicu  ifl  ail  iCYci  streets  J  whil« 
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8TATB  or  ^KW«TORK. 


»^1  much  more  smooth  |)«r«ment  of  granite,  such  as  is  used  S  the^ 
^best  streets  of  London,  mi^ht  be  adopted  for  ascending  or  descend*^ 
ing  streets,  for  ^  material  b  also  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the 

;  AlMny  IB  smgularly  deficient  in  the  number  of  its  benevolent  in- 

i       liKitioBS,  compared  with  thd  other  cities  of  America,  or  with  the 

I    '       extent  of  its  own  populationj^ealth,  and  resources.    The  only  one 

of  interest  or  importance  is  the  Orphan  Asylum,  which  I  went  to 

^     ♦       visit  witti  one  of  the  directm^and  wM»  which  I  was  much  pleased. 

The  building  is  a  large  brick  edifice  on  the  western  t^f^  of  the  _ 
town,  advantageously  lutuated  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  in- 
mates.   The  Mifice  cost  about  20,000  dollars,  which  was  raised  by     * 
private  subscription,  a  few  individuals  contributing  half  of  the  sum 
recpred,  in  payments  of  2600  dollars  or  JC500  sterling  each,  ankiT 
,  the  rest  bein^  readily  obtamed  from  the  inhabitants  generally. 

^    «:        The  buildmg  is  enclosed  with  a  spacious  and  excellent  garden 
'^of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  which  the  orphans  cultivate  them- 
selves ;  and  about  five  acres  of  ground  afibrd  them  pasture  for  cows, 
and  spacious  and  airy  play-grounds.  .^ 

'Though  called  an  oiphan  ai^lmn,  the  directors  have  ifoahd  it  ad-^^p 
visable  to  take  in  destitute  litue  children  who  had  one  parent  liv-  ' 
ing,  but  that  parent  unable  to  provide  for  its  offspring,  as  in  the 
case  of  destitute  widows ;  and  sometimes  where  both  parents  were 
aUve,  but  where  the  father  b^ite  a  drunkard,  and^the  mother  scarce- 
ly able  to  maintain  herself,  the  nttle  children  were  really  as  badly  o$ 
If  as  if  both  father  and  mother  had  been  in  the  grave.  I  was  assured 
by  the  durector,  Mr.  Wood,  that  in  an  investigation  which  he  deem- 
.  M  it  his  duty  to  make  previous^  to  preparing  one  of  the  last  an- 
nual reports,  he  had  found  that  in  fully  nineteen  cases  out  of  every 
twenty,  the  Httle  children,  whether  orphans  or  otherwise,  were  des- 
titute and  helpless  entirely  because  their  fathers  or  mothers,  or 
both,  had  been  persons  of  intemperate  habits,  and  expended  what 
th^  ought  to  have  bestowed  on||bieir  children  in  intoxicating  drinb^ 
There  are  at  present  about  100  children  in  the  A^lum,  from  3  tfl» 
10  vears  of  age.  At  their  enfary,  if  there  be  any  persons  who  have 
a  claim  to  them  by  relationship  or  otherwise,  the  consent  of  such 
person  is  obtained  to  the  giving  up  the  child  wholly  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Asylum  till  it  shall  be  21  years  of  age.  The  child  is 
then  provided  with  food,  raiment,  and  lodging,  and  receives  a  plaui, 
but  religious  education.  Their  diet  is  wholly  vegetable ;  and  this 
is  found,  by  some  years'  experience,  to  be  not  only  sufficiently  nu- 
tritious to  ensure  all  the  required  strength,  but  superior  to  animal 
diet  in  its  being  less  likely  to  engender  diseases,  the  average  health 
of  the  children,  notwithstanding  the  destitute  condition  m  which 
many  of  them  are  taken  in,  being  greater  than  the  average  condi- 
tion of  any  similar  number  not  so  fed.  They  work  in  the  gar- 
den with  great  cheerfulness,  cultivating  their  own  foodj  and  this, 
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fellow  of  about  seven  veara  old  K-Inij^    *T'^^^  "°**  «  «*«« 

gn^  for  the  purpos:?  w^a^^i^^o^^^^^^^^^^ 

He  began  to  question  them  on  Keoaraohv  anH  vLl        n  °^?**°"' 

considerable  knowledge  for  thit  ^gr'-^eVL^^^^^^^ 

and  m  good  time.    At  the  rlnso  ^f  tuL       ^  •  ^  ^'^  pretUly 

of  aboiS  the  same  age  w^  invlLS  to^p'^'^'^^'ir  °*«'  y^"*** 

haddelivered  at  thelLt  J^Si,°    T  an.address  which  he 

of  the  LZ^T  ^'  ^"""^  °''**^'^'  «^^^°»»g  to  thVfront 

Hbut2i7y^xr:s&iis-^^^^^^       r 

tlK!  Storm  of  persecution,  and  S  in  tL  f?  ^'"V}"^''  home,  in 

an  aflum,  a^eaceful  ^St    ft  Cas^r  fe^'^T^^^ 
fled  J  and  it  was  then  that  they  ^  ^wed  in  th^^^^^^  l^-^y  ^ 
of  freedom  wh  ch  have  since  so  S!o  J     ^        f '^  *^°^^  seeds 
^gland  held  her  ^e  ei^n ^w^^^^^^^  .Th^gh 

tisras  but  short ;  and  we  blS  the  a  W?o.«  ^      '^t'^^*  ^'^'^  dominion    . 
then.,  aroused  by  noble  inXnationT  A"'*'"."  ^""^  Patriot  fa-    * 
that  were  too  linrimDc^d  fnon  f>.     °^*  the  chains  of  tyranny 
liberty,  smiled  on  KSrir    ^T'uTi  ^**""  "Wsweet 
The  toils,  the  suSeZlSd  ?hfdea?h  n?'''* ^"^ o^freedom  cost? 
human  rights.    Their  s^^ifipi,  Z  i  ^^^l^  ^  ^^^'««t  friend  of -ii 
whidiweW  to^hi^*^^^^^^^^^^  for  us  the  gS" 

contajue  to  guard  her  sacred  3^  «ii  ^"  ^>  °"''  ^athera  now, 
in  your  steal  to  deLTh^'cfusel^'^Sriir'^'^*  «^nd  ,p' 
though  war  and  tumult  raee  both  Lri  ."  a       .u  ^.^^  "^'^ '  ^^ 

"Mycountr 


"My  country  f  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing. 
Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride, 
Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
*  rom  every  mountain-side 

Let  freedom  ring." 
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its  iadependice,  SS^L*Tj5'5^fe?  afler,  estabia,ed 

"•'  ■■"'•"  ^"^i'^autcu  ui  lae  iniant  mind 
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•^of  AmeflDa.    The  subsequent  exercises  of  their  achoolbOiBl&''t«i(aw 
^ate  all  this  in  later  youth,  and  early  initiation  into  political  docttfitwi 
follows  soon  after,  by  pupils,  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  comple- 
ted their  studies,  becoming  members  of  Young  Men's  Conventions, 
*held  from  tipne  to  time  to  declare  adherence  to  certain  political 
principles,  and  organize  plans  of  actron.    The  impressions  thus  be- 
come so  deep  and  perdftHKnt  that  there  is  no  subsequent  danger  of 
their  obliteration ;  for  h  politics,  as  in  morals  and  religic«|  more 
depends  on  the  first  impressions  planted  in  early  youth,  and  the  fn» 
^(uent  repetition  of  them  from  thence  to  manhood  in  one  unbroken 
■'^Bhain,  than  upon  the  reasoning  powers  of  individuals;  and  thai  i^, 
<    is  that  national  faiths,  habits,  and  forms  of  government  are  so  dtf^ 
tbually  preserved  from  generation  to  generation. 
^f,  •  *  The  annual  ttpense  of  this  asylum  for  feeding,  clothing,  and  ed- 
~  ucating  100  orphans,  is  about  3000  dollars  or  jBGOO  annually,  be- 
ing about  50  cents  or  two  shillings  sterling  per  head  per  week; 
and  the  funds  for  this  are  readily  obtained  by  subscriptions  in  thf' 
^Ctty,  as  the  asylum  is  a  favourite  charity.    Every  suitable  opportv^ 
ra^  is  taken  to  place  the  children  out  at  the  proper  age  inidvun- 
ta^iibus  situations  in  life;  a^  Utherto  the  mstitution  has  Been  a 
great  blessing  to  the  destitute  cj^ts  of  its  care,  and  an  hononr  to 
Its  directors  and  supporters!'  'k 

^       The  last  of  the  public  institutions  we  saw  in  Albany  was  tfaef 
W    Mt^iitD,  which  hat  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try.   We  found  it  inferior,  however,  to  any  we  had  yet  seen,  in 
k       the  limited  extent  and  variety  Of  its  collections,  as  well  as  in  the 
^efectiye  arrangement  and  inferior  quality  of  almost  everyUung 
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CHAPTER  V. 


'^ 


to  the  Shaker  Village  of  Niskynna.— Description  of  th^  Place  of  Wombip. 
,  jwnent  for  the  Reception  of  Strangers.— Costume  of  t^fe  Shakers,  Male  and 
Female. — Silent  Commencement  of  their  Devotions.— Address  of  one  of  the  Male 
Elders.- First  Hymn  ming  by  all  the  Worshippers.- Address  of  a  second  Elder  to  the 
Visiters.— Attitude  of  KnMling,  and  Invitation  to  the  Angcls-^Defence  of  the  Char- 
acter of  the  Institution.— speech  of  one  of  the  Female  Eldeis.— Commfc.icement  of 
the  devotional  Dancing.— Gradually  increasing  Fervour  of  their  Dovotic.i.— Hymns  to 
Quick  Song-tunes,  and  a  tjiallopade.— Extravagant  Evolutions  of  the  Female  Dan- 
cers.—Comparison  with  the  whirling  Dervishes  of  Damascus.— Fanaticism  of  Chria- 
turns,  Mohammedans,  and  Hindus. 

On  Sunday,  the  15th-  of  July,  we  left  Albany  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  on  a  visit  to  the  establishment  of  the  religious  sect  called 
"  Thfi-Shakers,"  at  Niskyuna,  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Al- 
bany in  a  northwest  direction.    Having  a  comfortable  open  car- 
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iwW«gd»pJr  rt  horses,  our  joun%  was  CMv  ■ilairreea.l . 

,  of  wood,  and  Jfter  parts  showed  extended  tracts  of  cuhivation  • 

kS^it  '4*7  of  the  CatskiU  Mountau.  to  the  «,uth  tmed    n 

,  inteMUbg  feature  Ih  the  general  picture.    The  |lw  was  bricht. 

4' W*L"1T'"'*''J\^  *»«r"°'"«t-r  •*  80°  iHlie  town  and 

We  arrived  at  the  village  of  Niskyuna  about  half  past  ten,  iust 

M  the  community  were  assembhng  for  worship,  and  saw  ■eieral 

jhm  or  files  of  males  and  female^waUring  in  pain.  tS*  ^ 

f  iiekls  towards  the  place  of  meeting.    We  entere^l  with  ?hS  ^ 

place  of  worship,  wfiich  was  a  plain  SxMn  of  about  6.  feet  longTv  |b 

ifi^r^'l'^^"'  PoJpitj pew.,  curtains, or  any  kind  liSl^, 

£  w.!^"'*?  ^"^  "^"^h  ^""^  ^^«*i°g  t^«  S^^kers  themselvi 
as  well  as  the  strangers  who  came  to  see  them.    Every  part  of  the 
buUdmg  or  room  was  in  the  utmost  perfection  of  cleanliness  imd 
not  a  speck  or  particle  of  dust  or  dirt  was  anywhere  visible    ' 
^  *  or  the  stranerefB  a  number  of  benches  were  placed,  to  'accomlv 
^ate  aboot^  and  there  were  fully  that  n^um^  of  S^ 
from  the  neighbouring  country  proMnt.    Of  these,  the  mi^had 
to  enter  by  one  door  and  the  fem«es  by  another,  and  eTchIo  r^ 
S^'^fSf"""  t  ^"""^  the  service.    Of  the  Shake,^  whoToin^^ 
the  worship  there  were  about  100  males  and  100  femaW  ^^^^ 
Altered  alsoby  different  doors,  and  ranged  themselves  on  bJcS 

ZtT  ^'"'^  ^I?"^  '''\'"'*  of  the  room  till  thev  nea^mS 
each  other,  wnen  the  space  between  the  front  row  of  ^ach  sei  S2 
triangular,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  being  the  place  from  whe^ 
Je  speakers  addressed  the  assembly  on  ^e  floor.  TheToi^SlJ 
ividening  space  caused  by  the  diagonal  lines  of  the  two  fS  r^^ 
left  an  opening  by  which  all  the  strangeis  who  came  as  swctatoS 
could  see  the  persons  and  conntenanci  of  those  who  Snldln  tte 
worship  clearly  and  distinctly.  ''  ™® 

The  males  included  several  boys  from  7  or  8  yeara  old  to  14 

Sde^°o7^'^*°  ^T,l  •"^'^/u^'  rniddl^aged  o/so  and  40.  r.  nd 
elders  of  50  60  and  70  j  and  there  .as  the  lame  di venaty  of  ages 
^ong  the  femal^  But,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  ag?fn 
each,  they  were  all  dressed  in  one  uniform  fashion.  ^ 

cravat  W °t!n?I'^""'  ''aT^^^  °^-^ "^^'^^ ''*^' ^°"^'". a«d white 
nnrS  «f  Tn  °""'?'  """^  ^^""^^  waistcoat  of  a  deep  maroo-col- 

to  toll  .k'  \^  ''?^'^°''  ^^"^  5  *^«  t^°"^«  ^^r«  «o  long  as 
nor  hL.  h  '"'^"V^"'*^'^"'""  neither  straps  to  keep  them  down, 
nWfr.?  i°  '''^f^  "^^"^  "P^'^'J-  The  waistcoa.st  was  of  the 
oldfashioned  cut  of  the  court-dress  used  a  centmr  or  two  aJo^ 

and  with  long,  low  pockets.  The  waistcoat  was  ^t  buttoned  but 
hung  loose,  showino-  th»  •"♦J-  ' *  —  \^^~    - '"    "rr^^'.°"'^ 
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"S" ^''JH?*!^ "1?  ^^  '"^  '"^' *>*"* •«  tWmen  wi^Vten^ 
•lly  inffl«r«httf  si»eves.  ^  • 

The  dw«  or  the  women  was  entirely  wHte^  tHMQwitwaskp^ 
«nd  narrow,  ud  the  wtut  short,  the  sleeves  Ik^t,  tttboson  ■S?* 
and  all  ■ttenl^  nt  gracefulness  of  form  Oflecor^  mmSi 
scrupulousljrivoidei}     A  small  clewifiuslin  iwllttrchtef^Sw  Vw 
worn  over  the  shoulders,  and  a  cap  of  clear  mwlin,  (Hfuw  Sowlv 
to  the  face  with  long  descending  Ijippets,  covcifd.the  head;  mm 
the  hah- wa'  put  up  m  the  nlttiMit  uiatiner,  iug  Hmost  ent&el» 
concttlid  trom  vu  w.    On  the  l«ft  arm  each  female  had  a  white 
,  napklii,  neatly  folded,  and  hanging  over  the  ana;  and  the  whd«' 
appearance  of  the  congregatioB,  notwithatandipg  its  sineularitv, 
Wte  impresmve,  from  the  purity  and  limpliciiy  of  their  .corturofe 
.#        The  physiognomy  of  the  men  waa  more  ijpeative  ot  the  enAifc  • 
wastic  temperament  than  that  of  the  women^and  they  were  aW 
diaracterlEed  by  better  animal  condition  as  to  health  tod  atreoffth  ' 
^   iwrth  less  appearance  of  intellect    Among  the  women  there  were 
•  few  especially  among  the  younger  portion,  that  were  hio^bome : 
•y^lmt  the  greater  part  were  very  plam,  and  the-  whole  weii  even 
mtre  pallid  than  American  women  generally,  With  an  appearanc«^ 
ot  languor,  that  betokened  a  nwrWd  state  of  feelinir  and  very  im- 
perfect health.  ^  ^Mk 
-The  first  half  hour  of  the  worship  was  passed  in  a  profotint!  g^ 
*  lence;  the  men,  as  they  entered,  stepping  as  lightly  as  possible 
across  the  floor,  to  hang  up  their  broad-brimmed  straw  hats  on  the 

2i  L  I  *r  T"r  "l  ^'  ^^*y  ^"*^'"^'''  dispodng  of  their  plaip 
■fiftw  bonnets,  all  of  the  same  pattern,  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
then  takmg  their  seats,  the  eldest  of  each  sex  occupying  the  front 
rows,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  younger  filling  up  the  benches 
t>ehind  them,  and  some  sitting  on  the  ground. 

At  the  end  of  this  half  hour  one  of  the  male  eldew  rose,  which 
vas  the  signal  fbr  forming  in  ranks,  when  the  benches  were  re- 
moved by  the  parties  who  sat  ou  them,  and  ranged  close  to  the 
wall,  so  as  to  leave  the  central  part  of  the  room  clear.  The  linei 
were  then  formed,  the  men  standing  in  rows  at  one  end  of  the  room 
and  the  women  at  the  other,  the  front  ranks  of  each  nearly  meetinff 
in  the  centre.  /  "» 

One  of  the  elders  then  addressed  the  worshippers  as  dear  breth*. 
ren  and  sisters,  and  spoke  for  about  five  minutes.  The  substance  of 
Ins  remarks  was,  that  they  ought  all  to  rejoice  at  having  the  privilew 
to  meet  and  worship  God  in  their  own  way  without  interrjiptiA 
and  at  the  stdl  greater  privilege  of  being  among  the  number  of 
those  who  were  especially  called  by  God  to  come  out  -from  the 
world,  and  to  put  aside  ungodliness  and  all  worldly  lustsr  They 
were  engaged  m  the  work  of  God,  and  not  in  that  of  the  woSdL 
**"^^^PP'"^^  consisted  ha  knowing  and  doing  his  wiH. 

4«e  «#|(peaker  was  followed  by  a  second,  who  expressed  near. 


«!»*• 


■*^       «i- 


Jy  the'KfmtliBents  in  other  word» :  tind  after  »  nau^i  «f  -  r  - 
ininuted.  tilt  whole  body  sane  towSiirVihnlf  if.^^#    u-  u? 

"  Oh  !  the  pmm*  work  oT  Oila- 
Unpiire!  ftispura! 
•  '.  *  *'"  wjoic*.  and  lift  mf  toici, 

To  Mrve  the  Lord  for  tretmn."  '^' 

A,H«her  eld«  «,«,  stepped  into  U>e  front  rj  ,<id,e».d  t^ 
««>w>ger»  present.    He  saul  that  it  wu  very  much  -'--^  S, 
•irangera  to  come  Md  visit  them  on  the  Sabt.™^™h^S^     ' 

Ly^vas  the  lea  A  S™  ZX^T^,  T^    'J^  ^i 
Offered  no  impediment;  for,  as  thev  were  n.^  -hLn    t    -It    ^ 

their  ODinions  or  practices^'ut  iiiS  refoTced      fl  ri^  *'i-7  *^-% 
close  their  doors  acainst  .U  «!         T.      „     '^®'  ^^'^.X  *^'^  "o'  ^ 

accommodated,  as  K  teZ"''  ^5'  ""'"'"elj  adimlted  ar-d 
who  chose  to  remain  Tro^L  J^  ""'^  ™«.^*  would  .allow,  all 

and  when  they  SVevcotwnn^^^^^^^  ""'^  '^^P«^»^"Jj 

should  withdraw  ^       "^  noyi^th,  it  was  desirable  thej? 

anchor  rejection  of  that  call  his  fnt.  ^A^  '  «"^,^y  »>'«  ««««?*- 

:3d?d:i'2:L,'^hrC?S-f =^- 
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"  ^Th'  k  "''^  ■"**'••  <l"'ck^  come, 
And  bring  your  purifyin?  fire ; 

A"nH'IIl?"''  !""• '"  «'^«^  home, 
And  root  out  every  foul  desire." 


W-- 


J* 


—  »""jr  loui  aesire." 

nificantiv  ■  hutS„  a        ^.^  *"'•  ="''  "■"■  »'  'Mh  other  sir- 
««timent  or  felgS'tS  -'  '---"^  "^  ""^  "'-W  other' 
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^t  every  close  of  this  veise,,Flucb  they  repeated ilf^fil^timef, 
they  bowed  their  heads  tothe^^ound,  thoae  of  the  tik9  front  ranks 
of  males  and  females  al^lost  touching  ea^^er;  uid  atthe  tii> 
mination  of  the  whole  i»ey  rema^ied  on  their  knees  for  a  few  mi^i 
utes,  looking  steadfastly  on  the  groond,  and  buried  in  the  most  pro- 
found silence.    %        j 

When  they  rose  another  elder  came  forward  and  a  second  time 
addressed  the  strangers;  whether  he  wfc^, induced  to  do  so  from 
the  significant  looks  mterchanged  amon|^  Ihe  spectators  while  the 
last  verse  was  singing,  I  could  not  positiviply  say ;  but  it  seemed 
JHyme  probable,  be«ause  he  of^ed  his  spe^  iy  observing  that 
TTOiy  persons  who  came  to  see  them  went  a^y  and  calunuoJated 
thena.^  :  A^     other  thin^,  he  said  it  had  been  alleged  thatthey 
did  hot  live  the  life  of  puntv  which  the^  pretended,  but  that  their 
practices  were  contranr  to  their  professions,    this  he  declared  to 
f,  be  UBimie,  and  called  Heaven  to  witness  the  accuracy  of  his  asser- 
-41II^?'    .^®  ^'^  *®y  laboured  honestly  with  their  own  hands  to 
^^pntain  themselves  independently ;  and  that,  between  labour  for 
f  sunsistence  and  the  worship  of  God,  their  time  was  %holly  occu- 
pied, while  they  avoided  and  resisted  all^temptationy  and  kept  them- 
lelves  pure  from  |^  carnal  defilementy 

When  he  hadlSised,  one  of  the  Jders  among  the  females,  who 
appeared  to  be  about  sixty  years  of/ age,  broke  silence,  and,  ad- 
dressing* the  assembly,  sai^iitie  had  been  forty  years  a  member  of 
the  community,  but  had  never  felt  terself  inspired  to  speak  till  the 
present  moment  Now,  however,  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  unloose 
her  tongue,  and  declare  that  these  aspersions  upon  their  purity  were 
altogether  unwarranted  j  that  their  brethren  gave  them  only  pro- 
tection, for  which  they  felt  duly  grateful ;  but  that  they  neither 
Bought  for,  nor  lajdted,  nor  desired  anything  from  them  in  return  j 
that  the  female  part  of  the  body,  oh  wJiose  behalf  she  could  speak, 
regarded  themselves  a|  chosen  vessels,  set  apart  for  the  use  and  ser- 
vice of  God  alone  j  and  they  neither  had,  nor  widled  to  have,  any 
_  communication  with  men.  This  defence  of  the  purify  of  the  ^der 
■  Was  received  by  the  females  with  the  loudest  and  most  enthusiastic 
acclamations  and  clapping  of  hands. 

The  assembly  then  formed  itself  into  another  order  for  the  dancing, 
which  is  called  by  them  "labour,"  and  from  the  zeal  and  anima- 
ti^^ith  which  all  their  movements  are  performed,  it  may  well  de- 
sem  that  name.  The  males  were  first  arranged  in  pairs,  following 
each  other  like  troops  in  a  line  of  march ;  and  when  their  number 
was  completed,  the  females  followed  after,  two  and  two,  in  the 
same  manner.  In  this  way  they  formed  a  complete  circle  round 
the  open  space  of  the  room.  In  the  centre  of  the  whole  was  4 
small  band  of  about  half  a  dozen  males  and  half  a  dozen  females, 
wiio  were  there  stationed  to  ^ing  the  tunes  and  mark  the  time ;  and 
these  began  to  sing  with  a  loud  voice  and  m  quick  time,  like  Uie 
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•^  «f  .  80B.ta,  or  U»  viT«e  of  .  ca4„et,  the  foUo«i,« 

•'PerpkblfWessmgi  do  demand,  ' 

Pe^tual  prai«e  on  wreir  hand ; 

•i!?::™i*eftirfe.t^^K  ->  «.=^  off 

bodies  were  inclined  fo^ri  STtW^fp:^^  SX  ?7 
mnningj  ttev  kept  tie  most  perfect  time  wiSfftS?  V^Ji  "{ 
tlie  air  with  their  lands  to  the  same  measure  S^mi^'  JP^  "^^ 
robust  and  enthusiastic  literallvr '' fca^T^  l,iS?      f '^  ?",  ""^ 

which  I  had  not  heard  for  thirty  years  at  least  tho3  ^^7"°"  " 
u  ar  song  m  my  boyhood,  aaiing  sailors  SeSlVLTK  ^^T 
place  on  earth  In  wtich  I  should  have  expS  toWr  2  *^-H' 
would  have  been  among  the  Shakera  in  ISa  v!f  *  •^''^ 
and  to  this  lively  and  mfrry  tune  th^whole Tdv  nol  fn'''  '*^'^''  '' 
three  abreast  i/stead  of  two,  literallJscanS  "Zd  T^  "^*^ 
m  a  quick  gallopade,  every  individual  of  bSth  thf  k  -^^  ?°J^ 
dancer,  singing  U  all  thJir  migS  these  woSs:  "^  ""^  ^^ 

"Press  on,  press  on,  ye  chosen  band, 
The  angels  go  before  ye; 

WKprr*"."*  l'"','?"«'>  Emanuel's  land. 

Where  saints  shall  sing  in  glory."  - 

This  exercise  was  continued  for  at  least  HouMp  tv,^  ♦•        '^  , 
former  and  by  it  the  woi^hippe/were  wSt^fn  ^^^^^ 
pitch  of  fervour,  that  they  were  evidentiv  oTS^f     •  F  r°  '"^^  « 

jotent  outbreak  ir  paroxysm     wSi     lu  ^T*,"^  '^'"e  vi-. 

I^oon  got  into  the  Cs7iired  dT^r/^^^^^ 

bemg blown  out  Ike  an  air.halfnm  ,,,         j°'~v> "leir clothes 

heal  sometimes  fallinron  one  siSe  tjT^  f'''  K''''''''  ^^' 
ward  on  t^-  i^^^-  ",?.,"  °"®  ^'?«'  »"«  sometimes  han^ino-  fnr- 
wa.a  on  t..  „„ouui,  u«  iney  would  at  length  faint  away  i^  hJsteJ: 
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kal  convulsions,  and  be  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  smronnding 

This,  too,  like  the  singing  and  dancing  which  preceded  it,  vat  ^^ 
accompanied  by  clapping  of  haiid«  to  mark  the  time,  whito  M-^ 
same  verae  was  constantly  Kfieated,  and  at  every  repetition  wM 
increased  rapidity.    Altogether  die  «jene  was  one  of  the  inort  cii 
traordinaiy  I  had  ever  witnelBed,  and,  except  among  the  howling    ^ 
dervishes  of  Bagdad  and  the  whirling  dervishes  of  Damascus,  !* 
remember  nothmg  in  the  remotest  degree  resembling  it.    It  was 
well  ftat  the  assemb  y  was  speedily  after  this  dispersed,  because 
1  think  luother  half  hour  would  have  carried  the  fervour  so  high 
that  It  might  have  ended  in  scenes  which  would  have  astonished 
and  dificusted  the  spectators,  and  not  have  been  very  honourable  to 
the  performers. 

During  the  whole  period  of  this  worship,  which  lasted  about  two 
hours,  I  was  endeavouring  to  settie  in  my  mind  the  debatable  ques- 
tion  of  whether  the  people  whom  I  saw  before  me  were  practising 
a  delusion  on  themselves,  or  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  and  d^ 
ceive  others.  I  had  had  the  same  difficulty  before  in  witnessing 
tte  follies  of  the  Christian  devotees  at  Jerusalem  and  throughout 
tte  Holy  Land,  where  the  various  sects  of  Eastern  Christians  en- 
deavour to  outvie  each  other  in  the  extravagances  of  their  penan- 
c^and  ceremom^  I  had  felt  similar  doubts  when  seeing  the  fan- 
tastic conduct  of  Mohammedan  fakivs  and  dervishes  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  and  Hindu  devoteeg  in  Bengal  and  Bombay,  fhe  con- 
cluaon  to  which  I  came  m  all  these  c^es  was  the  same;  name- 
T  r*l  T  "^^T""^  ^'>\^  of  s»nceritj  in  their  belief  and  con- 
duct than  the  world  generally  supposed  j  ,nd  that,  instead  of  at- 
temptmg  to  dupe  others,  they  were  merely  deluding  themselves. 

WH^nF  r'  ?  ?""  ""  u  "'  "^i"^  ^  ^°  ^^""^ «»  inconsiderable 
fraction  of  the  whole  number ;  and,  strange  as  si^.h  infatuation  may 
appear,  there  has  never  yet  been  an  age  or  countiy  free  from  it  in 
some  shape  or  other  as  the  history  of  the  world  abundantly  testifies. 
I  When  the  assembly  had  broken  up,  I  sought  and  obtained  an 
intemew  with  one  of  the  male  elders,  who  readily  answered  all 
the  mqmnes  I  made  of  him  ;  and  on  my  expressing  a  desire  to  pro- 
cure any  authentic  publications  which  might  be  in  existence  i^la- 
tove  to  the  history  and  peculiar  views  of  their  community,  he  re- 
ferred me  to  the  «  Office"  of  the  village,  where  I  went  for  that  pull 
pose.  We  were  received  here  by  one  of  the  female  Shakers,  al 
"wreU-grown  and  pretty  young  woman  of  about  twenty,  with  some' 
colfur  yet  remaining  in  her  cheek,  dark  and  expressive  eyes,  and 
e  very  cheerful  and  smiling  countenance.  Her  conversation  was 
mtelligent,  free  from  any  appearance  of  restraint,  and  iier  manner 
most  easy  and  natural.  She  readily  answered  our  inquiries,  and 
furnished  me  with  four  different  works,  published  under  the  sane 
tion  of  the  community,  and,  therefore,  to  be  relied  on  for  their  ac- 
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«f  t£  bymm  sune  b,Them  d  .riSi^'""  "'<^*'"'J°  «««. »  copy 

»e  «.  .  few  d,,^  when  uS^'^^S'ZT  ''»''','"'' 
tMH.was  uiBuccessful,  as  the  elders  hirfoMS.',„.i,  ■  Z  JW'"""- 

trm  the  pablK^tiL  Eh^  ™  bv  S^'i  t  '''"^l'!'  '"■' 
compUe  aSd  digest  the  fX^g  au^SSl^S  r*"'^** 
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CHAPTER  VL    • 

l^nJl-'n^*!  1^^^^^  8~t  to 

mentat  Nwkyuna.— Death  rf  Ann  llLp-l^^ji*"*  America.— Firat  Settle. 

In  the  year  1689  some  remarkable  "revivals  of  rpl,v;n„» 

subject  to  these  revivals  arp  «j.;^  ^  k     T  country.    The  persons 

.  well  as  in  mSd  bv  what  tW  ^      V^  ^^"  ^8"^*^^  «  b^y  as 

tion.    TW  Sted  thp^7    '''  ^^^^^  *°  *^^  I^^e  i«sp^a. 

and  the  Sd  co^Vof  the  ffiah'^  °^  ^«  «°^  i'^  ^^  -^ 
reign  upon  the  earth     tL<-^ii^-'  *°,  ^^""n^ence  his  millennial  ■ 

of  the  progrS  of  L  Sv  of  ^"^  "^  1  '  ''^'""'  ^^^'^  ^  ?^^«^ 
Summary  W  of  he  S  •  'f'£°'''?  "^  **'«  ^O'-'^  ^ntiUeS  «  A 
liever^.?omS^;  caffihTL^"^^^  °'^.  ^^^^ed  Society  of  Be- 
and  FactiSdSr  of  the  So^^^^  compnsmg  the  rise,  progress, 
ciplei  of  thdr  S  and  W  ^'  *°^u?f  "^'^^  *«  general  prin- 
istry  in  union  S  the  cEr^^^  by  grdefof  the  k- 

Seth  wSL?t:'o7tL°e  tV°'^f  ^'^"/^  ^y  C^^i"  Careen  and 
New.UbanorMay^  msLfr  f  t  ^*-  ^'  ^  ^^^^^  at 
the  prophet  Daniel  « In  the  dav,  n/!/°'  t'"^"^  *^^  ^^'^^  ^o™ 
^heaven^set  up  a  Wdo^  whiSh^lI  """  u  "§'  ''^""  *^  ^^^  of 
were  four  other  S"3  -  '*'''']*  ^^^?^  "^^'^^  ^^  destroyed."  Thpr« 
'    %      ''  '^"''"'  ^°^^  ^'^  ^'^"^er  and  some  of  later  daterthe 
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earliest  1810,  the  latest  1838;  and  from  these  collectively  the  ac- 
count IS  revised,  retaining  in  most  cases  the  expressions,  and  in 
al  the  ^bstance  of  the  statements  made  by  the  writers  them- 
selves, who  are,  of  course,  to  be  considered  as  alone  responsible  for' 
those  expresaons  which  imply  a  beUef  in  the  Divine  inspiration 
communicated  to,  or  miracles  alleged  to  be  performed  by,  the  sev- 
eral peraonages  spoken  pf  in  the  narrative.  After  the  short  history 
f  L^  *  *u  religious  revivals  in  Germany  and  France,  before  ad- 
verted to,  the  history  is  continued  thus : 

♦i,!'/*^"*  ^^f  P-^^  "^^  *  *"®^  °f  them  went  over  to  England,  where 
^i^o^ZV^'^'^:'^°''^ '  .f  »?;hrough  the ministratiof  of  theTaml 
hfinii  ^"^'  '"*"y  ^^™  ""**^*'  to  'hem,  so  that  in  a  short  time  thev 
became  very  numerous,  and  their  testimony  became  extensive  rd^jw^ 

"In  1747,  a  small  number  who  were  endowed  with  the  snirit  of  thesa 
witnesses,  were  led  by  the  influence  of  the  Divine  SpiS?  to  unite  them! 
tfi  ^'n"?  '^  T?'^  society,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  undw 
d«vnTiS?iTi.°^"^*""^%^*^/''°^^"**'«y-  These  were  both  sincerely 
Sf Se  li^t.*"*""^  '  *°**  ""^'^  "*''*'*  ^'''^  ^'^**  manifestations 

"  This  infant  society  practised  no  forms  and  adopted  no  creeds  ai 
rules  of  faith  or  worship ;  but  gave  themselves  up  to  bfled  aS  gSded 
entirely  .y  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Wr  meetings  w2e 
powerfid  and  animated  attended  with  remarkable  signs  and  operatton? 
and  with  the  spirit  of  pR.t,hecy  and  Divine  revelation.  operations, 

Sometimes,  after  sitting  a  while  in  silent  meditation,  they  were  seiz- 
ed  with  a  mighty  trembling,  under  which  they  would  often  express  the 
indignation  of  God  against  all  sin.  At  other  times  they  were  eiercised 
with  singing,  shouting,  and  leaping  for  joy  at  the  near  prosp^t  of  Sva- 
tion  They  were  often  exercised  with  great  agitations  of  body  and 
hmbs,  running  and  walking  the  floor  with  a  variety  of  signs  and  opera- 
lihh  ihTv"'^  r 'S^  f '^  '■"P^«^'"«  «^«h  other,  like  flouragifated 
rinfl?/^^K'^i.  No  human  power  could  imitate  the  wonderful  o!? 
erations  with  which  they  were  affected  while  under  the  influence  of 

SfnVnre^^  ''^°?-  /'T  '^^^^  ^'^«r'''«««.  so  strange  in  S  eyes  of 
mankind,  they  received  the  appellation  of  Sfmkers,  wH;h  has  beS  the 
most  common  name  of  distinction  ever  since. 

"  They  continued  to  increase  in  light  and  power,  with  occasional  n<l 
ditions  to  their  number,  till  about  the  year  1770^  whenT  by  a  speS  man 
ifestation  of  Divine  ligh..  the  present  testimony  of  salvaUon  and  etSna 

i'5j«',-^""y  ''^'^"'^  ^^  ^""  ^'''  «»<J  by  her  to  the  soSy.  As  S 
extraordinary  woman,  concerning  whom  so  much  has  been  rewrted  and 
published  abroad  in  the  world,  wis  the  distinguished  pereonagrto  whom 
Christ  revealed  himself  in  his  true  character  in  thisTy  of^hiS^Icond 
appearing,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  proceeding  with  this  work,  to  g^ve 
.some  account  of  her  life,  character,  and  ministry.  ^ 

«?hp  »o"=fc®  "^-^M^^  daughter  of  John  Lee,  of  Manchester,  in  fengland 
fm?*^*'  ^"^  '"  *^^  year  1736.    Her  father  was  by  occupation  a  bS 
^^  i  'i,*"'''  F***"? '^  P""""'  ^«  *^«  respectable  in  character,  moral  to  prin- 
H?r  ±r'*  anl  punctual  in  his  dealings,  and  industrious  in  busine"s 
Her  mother  was  esteemed  as  a  religioul  and  very  pious  woman 
«  «rt!tl  A  <=o"«'<^e/fd  that  the  people  called  Shakers  were  favoured  with 
;S  'yi?^^'f  ""^  ^r*?^  "ght,  and  a  more  clear  and  pointed  tesKny 
St  iH"^*T.,?*^'"''  ^^'^^  had  hitherto  been  jnade  maniS;  aS 
readily  embraced  their  testimony,  and  united  herself  to  the  society  iS 
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aisTORr  or  "thi  shakers."  «b 

t  J^t  "'  *'P'°°"»''  "«.  Wn«  tte.  in'the  twenty-adM  ye„  ,rf 

oi  the  sect  have  not  scriinl*.H  L  ^^^v,  ^"n**?  and  the  enemies 
But  the  writer  ofhlSo^^^'T^^  'l^  '•'^"'""^^  «^«  ^^'^^ 
ly  groundless,  and  c  trSllTf  ?.T  *«^P"tations  as  utter- 
th/saints  in  aU  age^fb  Sh  he  /^.f  ^^  ^^^-^^ions  against 

/aid  stl?ma!;fzTb;^ti;^^^^^  were  gready  slander- ' 

that  scandal  could  beJeo^Jr  Sice  S^JJ"'  *"?  ^''^-'y  f?»«?  report 
urged  upon  the  public  J posItiT^JtTfL^^^  ^^""^  in  circulation,  and 
eye  and  ear  witnesses  in  abundance  '^  ^""^^^  P™""^  ''^ 

Jesus  thrist^ufbSrthToffrnr"*  ^'rff  ^""^  «"i'^'^"*y'  ''h^'^ed 
the  mother  of  Jesus  belnllrpffW  ^'^.fj^"''^'^  •  «nd  asserted  '  tLt 
penter  who  had  eZused  he?  IS  h'^^  "^"^^  ^f  J^!*  ^^^^  ''^  *he  car- 
a  soldier  namp/pa„,l        , '  "^  '^^'''"F  Cfnvicted  her  of  adultery  with 

that  the  story  of  that  ancifrtt  calumniatoi  wa^  fXl      i  S"  M^n^knewt  . 
knew  Ann  Lee  ,ne.  tha^SI  stories'J?S  moSr^^'aSSati^S 

V^n^n!S^"nViiZiSZ^^^^^^  ^- and  hereon,, 

against  the  apostfes  and  primitivrchristians  at  tK'  ''"^'^^^  *"«?«d 
The  trutk  is.  they  were  under  the  oStSn  nf  th^  '^^'^  *'^  Pentecost, 
was  atiended  with  the  same  effects  oKose  whi  L'^^'/P*"*'  ^<^  ^^ 
ted  tie  same  opposition  in  their  enemU«oJ!i°  "^^^^'y^d  it,  and  wci- 
false  accusationsr  enemies,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sLe 

br;;gStti>\'X'^on?eessiv";'^^^^^  ^^^^^  *'ng«.  she  was 

her  way  hedged  up,  seeSgfy  on  ?vet*S''inr^' '"  ''^''^  «he  feU 
cry  mightily  to  God  to  open  ime  wav?f  hS'v  "**  "^^  constrained  to 
her  sufferings  and  earnest  cries™o  God  h^r  in  1'^"*'^,. '"  ^^e  midst  of 
l.ght,and  the  mysteries  ofThe  sSirS  wnrlH^i'^'^'^""^ J^''^  Divine 
her  understanding.    She  saw  the  r  S  t^      ^.u  ^''^  ^™"?ht  clearly  to 
revealed  to  her  the  great  objic  of  her  mve'i^  S."r*,  "  ^'  ^'^''i^'  ^ho 
desires  of  her  soul.    The  most  aston^E   ?'*"'^  ^""^  satisfied  all  the 
tations  were  presented  to^r  vLwT«n^i'"*'°"'/"'^  D'"n«  manifes- 
that  the  whole  spiritual  worid  seemS  7i^^"  ^"k^  f  "'''"&  ^  manner, 
'  extraordinary  manifestatS  she  S  .  ^^TT/  i"''^"''?  ^'■^'■-    '"  t^ese 
tery  of  miquity,  of  the  root  and  foundatfon  of  1''''"  T""  °^  ^^^  "^s- 
the  very  act  of  transgressiorcoSued  Sv  Ih«"fi ''^  '^^P'a^'ty.  an/ of 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.    HereXZi^  «,5^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^n  and  woman 
JJM  „.e  ,0,.  r™„  GO.,  -ro&r«Slet,;Srble''la'"y^ 

•■  After  Ann  wa=  rec»^  ^  acknowledged  as  .he  spMM  „„te, 

Vol.  tt_I        *  "^  ^■™"''  *"'»^  "I.  «it,  MS: 
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and  leader  of  the  socii'  ',  tiia  manner  of  womhip  and  the  exercises  in 
their  public  ae86m|^  were  singing  and  dancing,  shaking  and  shouting, 
speaking  with^^iPjSll^es  and  prophesying,  with  all  those  various  gifts 
of  the  Holy  uifoat  Itliown  in  the  primitive  Churcu.  These  gifts  nro- 
gressively  incraiipcl  until  the  cUablishment  of  the  Church  in  AmdSoa, ' 
by  which  those  who  were  in  the  spirit  of  thn  work  were  convince4^  be- 
yond all  doubt  or  controversy,  that  it  was  the  laginiung  of  Christ's  Kign 
upon  earth. 

"A  special  revelation  was  then  anaounced  to  Mother  Ann,  by  whicsh 
she  \»as  commanded  to  repair  to  America  with  her  faithful  band  ojf  f'>l- 
i5i^'  accompanied  with  a  prophecy  that  th«  true  Millennial  Church 
would  ulUmately  be  established  in  that  country.  This  revelation  was 
communicated  to  the  society,  and  was  soon  confirmed  by  signs,  visions, 
and  extraordinary  manifestations  to  many  individu  <.l  membeii? ;  cxid  per- 
mission wa/s  gnien  for  all  those  of  the  society  to  accompar.y  her  who 
were  able,  and  who  felt  any  special  impressions  on  their  own  minds  fr 
to  do.  Accordingly, those  who  became  the  companions  of  Motlwi-  Ann 
"J  "«' ^oy^^'  to  Amtrica,  embarked  ,.:  Liverpool  on  board  the  ship 
Mariah,  CaptfiKx  ,^>mitb,  i/  Ncvr-York,  and  saUed  on  the  19th  of  May, 

"  Whea Mother  Ann  kuv'  <•  at  N^  w-'Vork,  she  counselled  those  who 
came  wiffi  her,  for  a  season,  «;  >jeft?  fveir  livsaaood  where  they  could 
find  empiby,  as  they  were  raogjy  pcijv  md  had  i;othing  to  subsist  upon 
but  what  they  obtained  by  hone. .  i  xiostty .  Accordingly,  they  were  aU 
fSS-^'^A  "*.u'^'^'^®"^Pj*'*^  ^'  ^'^  '•  J«iit,iy  ^ntil  the  spnng  of  the  year 
1776.  She  then  went  by  wate;  ;)p  to  -Ubfiny,  and  from  thence  to  Nis- 
^yuna  (now  Watervlset),  and  about  the  ir,onth  of  September  fixed  her 
.J^^dence  where  the  Church  is  now  established,  eight  miles  northwest 
irom  the  centre  of  the  City  of  AJbany."        \ 

Such  is  the  history,  condensed  froni  the  ptOjlications  of  the  Sha- 
kers themselves,  and  given  m  the  language  of  their  own  writers, 
of  xhe  first  founder  of  tlieir  community  in  America.  Large  portions 
of  tbis  history  have  been  passed  pver  unnoticed,  as  cofesisting  of 
diaputra  with  the  public  authorities,  persecutions,  and  mitucuTous 
deliveraace;?,  gifts  of  prophecy,  gifts  of  tongues,  and  power  o£  per- 
forming miraculous  cures  j  for,  though  these  are  referred  to  triumph- 
antly by  the  societjr  as  proofs  of  their  Divine  origin,  they  may 
be  paralleled  by  similar  proofs  in  the^arly  history  of  all  the  differ- 
ent svstemc  of  religion  that  exist  in  the  world,  as  well  as  their  sub- 
sequent ramifications ;  and  all  suppc-ted  by  testimonies  sufficient  to 
satisfy  those  who  belong  to  the  particular  faith  they  are  intended 
to  confirm,  but,  unfortunately,  having  no  such  effect  on  any  others. 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  believers  in  those  miracles,  it  is  prop- 
er to  give  their  own  account  of  the  last  vision  that  was  seen  bvi 
their  leader,  and  to  add  the  note  upon  the  passage  as  the  answer! 
to  the  objections  urger'  against  their  truth.    The  narrator  of  the* 
last  moments  of  Ann  Lte  thus  expresses  himself: 

"Though  her  bodily  sufferings  were  great,  yet  she  appeared 
calm,  peaceable,  and  comfortable  in  spirit,  and  her  usual  patience 
and  fortitude  appeared  conspicuous  to  the  end.  She  continus«lly 
grew  weaker  in  body  until  the  8th  :f  S%tember,  between  twc!;^ 
and  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  vrhoj  she  breathed  her  last,  witV.- 
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?nM  tJ^^^^  Tu  ^T'  ^^^°'^  ^er  departure  she  repeatedly 
told  those  about  her  that  she  was  going  home.  ,h1  befo?e  she 
expired  she  said,  'I  see  Brother  Wuifam  coming  S  rlToriouS 
ch^r^jt  to  take  me  home '  Elder  John  Hocknell,  ^h^  waf  Zat! 
1)  gifted  m  visions  testified  that  when  the  breath  irftheTbX he 
saw  n  vision  a  golden  chariot,  drawn  by  four  white  horses  which 
rere  ved  and  wafted  her  soul  out  of  his  sight.*  '    ^^ 

'    ^hus,"  concludes  this  writer, «  departed  from  this  mortal  staae 

^     ^nt^.lT^rV''^''^''  ^^°  ^^  «^°^^°  °f  God loTommenc? 
jn  this  latter  day,  the  regeneration  of  a  lost  world ;  in  whom  cS 

^^'hose  life  of  nghteousness  excited  against  her  the  enmity  of  the 
wicked,  and  ag  nnst  whose  character  the  envenomed  tongue  of  slan! 
der  has  never  ceased  to  pour  forth  its  calumnies  even  ?o  this  dav 
In  her  the  sufferings  of  Christ  appeared  conspicuous /in  her  tjfe 

lowers.  In  her  Christ  was  reveafed  the  Lord  from  heaven,  a  quick- 
tot£  S!ff  V  V  \'  ^^^renewed  his  example  of  perfecUbediW 
to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father;  in  her  was  revived  ihe  wav  of 

bfht^'S  nt.t- "  ^K  '^'  "°^V"'^  '^'  P^^i»ly  taught  the  impl^. 
bihty  of  obtaining  it  in  any  other  way.    In  her  wis  first  wrSt 
the  complete  redemption  o/the  female;  and, through  her  iSS 
ton  a  way  was  opened  for  the  restoration  of  Kmale  chS^'i- 
to  Its  proper  lot  and  dignity,  from  which  it  had  beeTdelSIS^^ 
the  transgression  of  the  first  woman."  <legiad«d  by 

Such  are  the  convictions  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Shakp«.  tp- 

Ann  as  she  is  always  called,  and  whom  they  beC  to  be  the  las 
of  the  prophets,  and  second  revelation  of  a  Saviour  to  a  lost  worW 
The  progress  and  present  state  of  the  societ7in  AmellTh^ 

.ndTetlSr^^^^^^^^  Jif,P-age:  "The  Waions.  prophecies, 

world  as  the  effects  of  enthusiasm,  suDerTtiJ^«?ri  f^  l-^^^^^  5'  «"  unbelieving 
may  be  many,  even  among  the  prXssorfof  cSti«nL''"'l''"''"-    ^?^'  '*»°"?h  *ere 
no  faith  in  such  manifestationsTyo^  the  SfmDrZnln'!!'/  ^f  """^  ''PP^'""^'  •"«'« 
daily  experience,  yet  this  cannot  alter  the  trfXnnfHi"  f^^^^"  ""'"«•  8«"«e8  and 
sneering  unbeliever  reflect  that  tbrsame  chara«  wiu'*^""!]'  ^'"'^-    Therefore,  let  the 
saints  of  al!  precedinjr  disoensaiinn/rhn  ok  *^  j  i"^'l^''"y ^PP'^  '"the  prophets  and 
a  fiery  chariot,  and  a  doTrece  ved  'Zus  o^?"„"Af  k."  '^T  «*''*•    ^iijafi  weSrup  in 
derfuf  visions,  and  received  mar  y  revelations  and  ^^n-  ^''^  P'*?P'»«'«  ""^  •"""y  won- 
remarkable  prophecies  of  future  LTnts    and  whnhl^''''"^  inspiration  de.I,er«f  many 
walk  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  emoy  communion  wi?h  *h'  ^"'""'l  ""*"  »'«»'  '*•»*«  whJ 
able  to  see  heavenly  visions,  and  Tscern  s^iS  7h  ^  ""^  ^fl^'^lT  world,  shall  not  be 
understanding,  in  this  day.  as  well  as  unde'i  f^rmp  .  f^"'  *"?  ^^  '»'"«'"'  *'»•>  «Pi"tual 
of  a  fallen  nature  which  obscures  the  Sfof  the  soura'  1°"'  ^  ",  'i  »''«  ''"knes' 
shuts  celestial  scenes  from  the  view  of  man    h..»  rK»  i"  -f  'ilS  "f '•  "^  'he  flesh  which 
day,  to-day,  and  forever.' "  ™"" '  °"' ''»®  ^P'"'  of  Q^  is  « the  same  vests  " 
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deem  encouraging,  considering  the  comparatively  short  time  that 
has  yet  elapsed  since  its  origin,  and  comparing  it  with  the  slow 
progress  made  for  many  years  by  the  Gcjpel  itself  when  first 
preached  to  the  Gentiles.  The  following  is  the  summary  of  their 
statistics  on  this  head : 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780  the  society  consisted  of  but 
about  10  or  12  persons,  all  of  whom  came  from  England.  From 
this  time  there  was  a  gradual  and  extensive  increase  in  their  num- 
bers until  the  year  1787,  when  they  began  to  collect  at  New-Leb- 
anon. Here  the  Church  was  established,  as  a  common  centre  of 
union  for  all  who  belonged  to  the  society  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  This  still  remains  as  the  mother-church,  bemg  the  first 
that  was  established ;  all  the  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  considered  branches  of  this ;  and  there  are  now  20  separate 
communities,  numbering  about  4000  members. 

All  these  communities  were  formed  previous  to  the  year  1805. 
In  that  year  a  very  remarkable  excitement  or  agitation  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  the  subject  of  religion  took  place  in  Kentucky,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Kentucky  Revival."  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  seemed  to  be  at  its  height,  and  the  excitement  was 
occasioned  by  the  preaching  of  some  Presbyterian  missionaries  who 
^ikI  been  sent  into  the  Western  States  from  New-England.  The 
Shakers  hearing  of  this,  and  remembering  a  prophecy  of  Mother 
Ann^Hiat  the  Western  country  would  soon  be  opened  to  them,  they 
sent  forth,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1805,  three  chosen  meK;engers  to 
that  distant  region.  They  continued  there  for  some  time,  enduring 
great  opposition  from  all  quarters,  until  the  resistance  to  their  far- 
ther progress  seemed  to  have  reached  its  height  in  1810,  when  the 
following  scene  occurred,  according  to  their  own  account : 

"On  the  27th  of  August,  1810,  a  body  of  500  armed  men,  led  on  by 
officers  m  military  array,  appeared  before  the  principal  dwelling  of  the 
society  in  Union  village.  This  formidable  force  was  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  concourse  of  spectators,  of  all  descriptions  of  people, 
estimated  at  neariy  2000  in  number,  whose  object  was  to  witness  the 
mighty  conflict  expected  to  take  place  between  a  body  of  600  armed 
men  and  a  few  harmless  and  defenceless  Shakers.  Among  this  great 
concourse  were  many  who  were  friendly  to  the  society,  and  whose  only 
wish  was  to  prevent  mischief  and  preserve  peace ;  but  the  far  greater 
majority  were  either  entire  strangers  or  decided  enemies,  who  came  to 
support  the  military  in  case  of  necessity.  Many  of  these  were  armed 
m  mob  array,  some  with  guns  and  swords,  some  with  bayonets  fixed 
on  poles  or  sticks  of  various  lengths,  and  others  with  staves,  hatchets, 
knives,  and  clubs.  These  formed  a  motley  multitude  of  every  descrip- 
tion, from  ragged  boys  to  hoary-headed  men,  exhibiting  altogether  a 
hideous  and  grotesque  appearance. 

"  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  threatening  and  warlike  appearances, 
no  confusion  appeared  among  the  believers  throughout  the  day;  but 
they  remained  calm,  peaceable,  and  undismayed,  aud  attended  to  their 
usual  occupations  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  confused  circumstan- 
*~is  of  the  day  w(itald  permit. 
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«n  ovmZ'n?.rP'"J^'  ^""^  '^'^'^f^'^  had  a  just  righ?to^he  peaceable 
'«w^T"^*  ?^  this  mildness  and  firmness  combined  was  exactlv 

Srhi  Shr"  l'^MS"*'^i«g  additions  made  fo  the  commS^^^ 
T^  Oh  wf  '°  *^'  ^'**"'""  S*^*^  subsequent  to  jgio 
*     r°«r   ''®  ^""^  *^°  societies,  one  at  Union  Village  in  the 

rams  nearly  bOO  members;  and  one  at  Beaver  Creek  in  the  ro„nfC 

con  au„„g  nearly  600  memb^';  the  otheraTCtL  UnlTa  jgpS 
Spruigs,  m  Logan  county,  15  miles  northeast  fmm  RZr'eSlf 

SS       .  ^  '^"■""i  "^"^  ™»°'y.  16  mUes  above  VincennST 
which  contauis  more  than  200  membira.  vmceunes, 

A.    1  '"""^i"?  •»  'h?  summing  up  or  conclusion  of  the  writer  in 
the  chapter  from  which  the,p^ing  abrideed  accTu^of 'ti^ 

SpT^Sr"'"'  '"^  °''^  ^''^  ^  derfv^.Thtll' 

p."  Tl^f  ""j^v  "■  °f  ''elievers  contained  in  a"  th«  «««,- J:»„  K~th  5n  th«» 
E.a.cm  ^d  ^es»era  States,  exceeds  4000.;  Two  thirt8;at  least,  dft||i^ 
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number  have  been  added  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  number  is  gradually  increafling.* 

"  Most  of  the  societies  contain  a  number  of  large  families,  and  each 
family  is  accommodated  with  one  or  more  larire  and  convenient  dwell- 
ing-houses, and  with  shops  and  outho>!r  ,  >..;  .*.  •onvenience  of  car- 
rying on  the  various  branches  of  busiiv  -js  piiisiufid  hj  the  family.  There 
is  also  in  each  society  a  house  for  «,tu;  v^ '.  nr,  and  ua  office  or  offi- 
ces for  the  transaction  of  public  biioii^sb. 

" The  principal  employments  •"  Mia  people  are  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, and  the  various  branches  of  aumestic  manufacture ;  of  course,  the 
principal  articles  of  consumption  among  them  are  mostly  of  their  own 
produce  and  manufacture  ;  and  tl.  ir  various  mechanical  branches  fur- 
nish a  variety  of  articles  for  market. 

"  Temperance  and  chastity,  plainness  and  simplicity, :  4a' x&t^s.  iiuigs- 
try,  and  good  economy,  are  among  those  virtuous  principles  which  ac- 
tuate the  people  of  the  United  Society  in  all  their  temporal  concerns, 
and  which  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  ensure  the  blr  jamgs  of  Divine  Providence  upon  all  their  la- 
bours. And  it  is  fouiui  \y  many  years'  experience  that  this  manner  of 
life  is  more  conducive  u  the  general  health  of  the  body  than  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  this  experience  has  also  proved, 
that  fewer  deaths  i'a^e  occurred  in  the  society  since  its  establishment, 
in  proportion  to  tie  number  of  people,  than  is  usual  among  those  who 
live  after  the  common  course  of  the  world,  "t 

;'  *  "  We  are  fkt  from  feeling  a  disposition  to  proclaim  our  numbers  to  the  world ;  but 
the  inquiries  which  are  continttdly  miAe  by  strangers  to  ascertum  our  numbers,  and  the 
local  situation  of  the  different  societies  in  our  communion,  have  indiiced  us  to  give  a 
■tatemeiit  of  these  particulars,  We  are  as  yet  but  a  smaU  people,  an  '  few  in  number 
compared  with  the  vast  multitudes  enrolled  in  the  catalogues  o(  other  denominations ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  testimony  of  Jesuti  Christ,  that  ■  strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow 
ia  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it,'  we  cannot  but  feel  a 
■ease  of  thankfulness  for  that  mercy  of  God  which  has  called  us  to  he  numbered  with 
the  chosen  few  ;  and  to  us  it  is  a  mattLi  of  mora  importance  to  increase  in  the  principlM 
of  peace  a>)d  righteouiness  than  to  increase  in  numbera.  Yet  we  feel  a  ti-m  reliamMi  - 
upon  the  promises  of  God,  bv  the  mouth  rf  his  prophets ;  <  I  will  multiply  tusm,  and 
they  shall  not  be  few  i  I  will  also  glorify  the.:?:  and  tlwr  ahail  not  be  small.  A  little 
one  shall  become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation :  I  the  Lord  will  batten  it 
in  his  time.'— See  Isa.,  Iz.,  22,  and  Jer.,  zxz.,  I !)  "—Note  of  the  original  volume. 

t  The  ancients  reckoned  a  generation  to  lasi  30  vears,  and  tue  moderns  have  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  life  of  man  has  not  increased.  Fror .  the  c  ommenoement  of  the 
United  Sooiaty  in  the  year  1780  up  to  1800,  the  average  ages  of  tliose  ho  deceasL'i  at 
New  Lebanon  and  Watervliet  exceeded  50  yeara.  Shce  that  perio  o  the  present 
time,  the  average  ages  of  all  that  have  decea>.  .'.■  in  these  >\  o  societie'  lount  to  abcat 
60  vears,  Though  there  was,  in  the  beginning  ^east  h.  jrdinary  pi  tion  of  yoi  g 
children,  and  though  many  children  have  since  i^een  gathered  into  the  society,  yet  only 
5  have  docMfed  under  10  ymn,  and  but  27  under  31  yeanj  of  age. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Leading  Peculiarities  of  thp  Sect  of  Shaken  _r««.™.,»j.     «  » 
ihw      Celibacy  of  the  eonre  Body J„  Sil^fT    &°'  f "^^^^  '"  »"  <»••  F«m- 

bera—Orderand  Arrangement  of  the  Sobetv'a  Aff!?«     a     "?""?"  »'  "«*  Mem- 
Commumty  of  Property'  oocietya  Affaira.—Scriptural  Authoritiea  for 

onheir^ow^Se'e"  wU?"  ""'''  ^''^  ''''  society  must  do  it  voluntarily  and 

ingliSuZilllfSt'  "•  '°  '°"'»''°»» '^ «»"  and  clear  understand. 

"^  joints  1.  ?Z£*^^rS;r^  "««  «f  »o -d^ce 

,  that  no  act  of  dev,    ,>u  .r  serviZ'tW  ^  "i  principle  of  the 

auu  voluntary  er     ona  of  L  iS  c«n  hi  ^"^^  r*l*.^°*  fr"™  »he  free 

of  true  religion  '""*"  *=*"» ''«  acceptable  to  God  as  an  act 

Bo:i^f^1!:,,raS,t'  "t;:,oc;i!?S^5j*''«  P"-'P!e»  of  t^s 
agreement,  unless  .he  co.  t  o  S  ,X,P"*T'  ^''I^P^  ''X  mutual 
a  separation  by  the  laws  o4  Q  ^d  Zn  '  v'  ^^  '"'''*  ^«  »»  warrant 
wife,  who  has  otherwise  aSfcu  i  o?A«r^°';''^"  u*"^  ^''^^^'*^  or 
communion  with  .lie  soca  y^^  "^  partner,  be  received  into 

a.  fest  fe'fl?  as1t'?stli='^I'"i:^^  '''-'''y  «»  his  wrongs,  and, 
whethe.  of  en  iltSs  or  ^Ll  heTrr''Nor'c«f  '    '  ^"^'  ^"^  legalSaims 
ing  to  this  rule,  long  remain  in  unk)n  whh  tl^  ''''^  '■^'■'°?.'  °o»  conform- 
«s  not  responsible  fSr  theTei^s  of  any  SivWuT       .Ju'  '^'  ^""^'^ 
'.ecause  such  .  esponsibility  would  inJorv^T^       Xl^CtK: 

''4?h°eS:"4S.:rtfeyriZ{^^^^^^^^^  "    P-"*^!  estate 

rtition  must  be  made  a   tar  afmnlh  ucietvor  i   t    :,ut  an  equal 

ason  and  justice        '  ™*^*'^  praet.cabft  -^nd  cuiisistent  with 

property;  and  il  u.eyhave^chilienwffLv"'*  ^  asonaWe  8hare%H  »he 

standing  sufficient  to  jX  for  thPrnlll,^  ^'       ^  \*  ^'^^''^  "'' "««   "- 
their  i>°»''      .»-^__      J""ge  lor  inemselves,  and  v    o  choo'    *'- 

■      "-'-~    ••'^  ""^^  ^"^  ^e  dismhented  on     it  account?'  f  holi 
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the  character  of  this  i4)ttitution  has  been  much  censured  on  this  irrounA^ 
yet  we  boldly  assert  that  the  rule  above  stated  has  never,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, been  violated  by  this  society. 

"8.  Industry,  temperance,  and  frugality  are  prominent  features  of  this 
institution.  No  member  who  is  able  to  labour  can  be  permitted  lo  live 
Idly  upon  the  labuurs  of  others.  All  are  required  »o  be  employed  in 
some  manual  occupation,  according  to  their  several  abilities,  when  not 
engaged  in  other  necessary  duties."  , 

Of  the  system  of  government  exercis  bv  the  society  over  those 
who  are  admitted,  the  following  is  a  brxef  description  : 

"  As  all  persons  enter  voluntarily,  so  they  may  voluntarily  withdraw : 
but,  while  they  remain  members,  they  are  required  to  obey  the  reirula- 
tions  of  the  society.  .  ^  » 

"The  leading  authority  of  the  society  is  vested  in  a  ministry,  gener- 
ally  consisting  of  four  perse  h,  including  both  sexes.  These,  together 
with  the  elders  and  trustees,  constitute  the  general  government  of  the 
society  in  all  its  branches. 

"No  creed  can  be  framed  to  limit  the  progress  of  improvement.  It 
IS  the  faith  of  the  society  that  the  operations  of  Divine  light  are  unlim- 
ited. All  are  at  liberty  to  improve  their  talents  and  exercise  their  gifts, 
the  younger  being  subject  to  the  elder. 

"  In  the  order  and  government  of  the  society,  no  corporeal  punish- 
ment is  approved,  nor  any  external  force  or  violence  exercised  on  any 
rational  person  who  has  come  to  years  of  understanding.  Faith,  con- 
science, and  reason  are  deemed  sufflcien'  to  influence  a  rational  being  • 
bn'  where  these  are  wanting,  the  necessary  and  proper  means  of  reatrauit 
are  not  prohibited. 

"  The  management  of  temporal  affairs  in  families  holding  a  united 
interest,  as  far  as  respects  the  consecrated  property  of  the  society,  is 
committed  to  trustees.  These  are  appointed  by  the  ministry  and  tialrs 
and  are  legally  invested  with  the  fee  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  lie 
society.  But  all  the  transactions  of  the  trustees  must  be  for  the  mited 
benefit  of  the  society,  and  not  for  any  personal  or  private  use  or  pur- 
pose whatever.  And  in  all  these  things  they  are  strictly  responsible  to 
the  leading  authority  of  the  society  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty." 

The  following  is  given  as  the  order  |md  arrangement  of  the  so- 
ciehr,  when  fully  organized,  accordirigto  the  same  authority : 

The  community  is  divided  into  several  different  branches,  com- 
monly called  families.  This  division  is  generally  made  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  and  is  often  rendered  necessary  on  csccount  of  local 
situation  and  other  circumstances ;  but  the  proper  division  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  community,  without  respect  to  local  situation,  is 
into  three  classes,  or  progressive  degrees  of  order,  as  follows : 

The  first,  or  novitiate,  class  are  those  who  receive  faith,  and  come 
into  a  degree  of  relation  with  the  society,  but  choose  to  live  in  their 
own  families,  and  manage  their  own  temporal  concerns.  Any  one 
who  prefer  it  may  live  in  this  manner,  and  be  owned  as  brethren 
and  sisters  in  the  Gospel,  so  long  as  they  live  up  to  its  requirements. 
Parents  are  required  to  be  kind  and  dutiful  to  each  other,  to  shun 
every  api^earance  of  evil,  provide  for  their  family,  bring  up  their 
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cWMren  in  a  godly  manner,  use,  improve,  and  dispose  of  their 
SKion"^"*   '         '°"*"^*'  *^^""  *^'*'"'  ^*^*^°'^'"e  ^'^  *^«»f  own 
The  second,  or  junior,  class  is  composed  of  persons  who,  not  hav- 
ing the  charge  of  families,  and  being  under  no  embarrassments  to 
binder  them  from  uniting  together  in  community,  choose  to  eniov 
the  benehts  of  that  situation.    These  (for  mutual  safety)  enter  into 
a  contract  to  devote  their  services,  freely,  to  support  the  interest 
ot  the  family  of  which  they  are  members,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tmue  in  that  order  j  stipulating,  at  the  same  time,  to  claim  no  pe- 
cuniary compensation  for  their  servicej.     The  property  itself 
may  be  resumed  at  any  time  according  to  the  contract,  but  no  in- 
terest can  be  claimed  for  the  use  of  it.    Members  of  this  class  may 
retain  the  ownership  of  all  their  properly  as  long  a«  they  think 
proper  j  but  at  any  time,  after  having  gained  sufficient  experience 
to  be  able  to  act  deliberately,  they  may  devote  a  part  or  the  whole 
to  the  support  of  the  institution.    This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  free 
choice;  no  one  is  urged  to  do  so;  they  are  rather  advised  in  such 
cases  to  consider  the  matter  well,  so  as  not  to  do  it  until  they  have 
a  full  understanding  of  its  consequences,  lest  they  should  do  It  pre- 
maturely, and  afterward  repent. 

The  third,  or  senior,  class  is  composed  of  such  persons  as  have 
had  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  practicaJly  to  approve  the  faith 
and  manner  of  life  practised  in  the  society,  and  are  thus  prepared 
to  enter  voluntariiy  into  a  united  interest.    These  agree  to  dedicate 
themselves,  body  and  mmd,with  all  that  they  possess,  to  the  service 
of  God  and  the  support  of  the  Gospel  forever.    No  person  can  be 
received  mto  this  order  until  he  shall  have  settled  all  just  and  lecal 
clauns,  both  of  creditors  and  filial  heirs;  so  that  whatever  property 
he  may  poKess  may  be  justly  and  truly  his  own.    Minora  cannot 
be  admitted  as  members  of  this  order,  yet  they  may  be  received 
unuj  its  immediate  care  and  protection.    And  when  they  have  ar- 
rived at  lawful  age,  if  they  choose  to  continue  in  the  society,  and 
si^  the  covenant  of  the  order,  they  are  then  admitted  to  all  the 
priN^eges  of  members.    The  members  of  this  order  are  all  equally 
entitled  to  its  benefits  and  privileges,  without  any  difference  on  ac- 
count of  what  any  one  may  have  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the 
1^1^'   •    [  *^««iVfy  entitled  to  their  support  and  maintenance, 
whether  in  health,  sickness,  or  old  age,  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
fma  ntam  the  prmciples,  and  conform  to  the  rules  andf  regulations 
of  the  institution     They  give  their  property  and  services  for  the 
most  valuaUe  of  all  temporal  considerations :  rn  ample  security 
dunng  life  for  every  needful  support,  if  they  c^ontii.  le  faithful  to 
their  contract  and  covenant,  the  nature  of  which  they  clearly  un- 
derstand  before  they  enter  into  it.  j  j  uu 

th  ^V'if ^  Pnnciples  the  society  has  now  been  governed  for  more 
V      2^^'*"'^"''  ''^^th  a  cciistant  mcreaae  of  members,  increase 
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of  property,  and  no  diminution  in  zeal  or  decline  of  purity  in  morals. 
The  experiment,  therefore,  has  lasted  long  enough,  as  they  believe, 
to  be  considered  free  from  all  chances  of  failure  j  and  although*  it 
has  been  repeatedly  alleged  that  disputes  have  spiring  up  between 
them  and  seceding  members  as  to  claims  of  property,  their  answer 
to  these  imputations  is  given  in  the  following  paragraph : 

1  •I5""f"^r^*?^"°'^  of  more  than  fifty  years  since  the  permanent  estab- 
hshment  of  this  society  at  New.  Lebanon  and  Watervliet,  there  never 
has  been  a  legal  claim  entered  by  any  person  for  the  recovery  of  prop, 
erty  brought  into  the  society ;  but  all  claims  of  that  nature,  if  any  have 
existed,  have  been  amicably  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  con- 
cemed.  Complaints  and  legal  prosecutions  have  not  hitherto  come 
from  persons  who  brought  propeity  into  the  institution,  but  from  those 
^^u  '^'^"^f  <^estitute  of  property,  and  %ho,  generally  speaking,  have  been 
=n««rf-  to  the  society  in  any  way;  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  having 
enjoyed  Its  hospitality,  and  brought  no  small  share  of  trouble  upon  the 
people,  have  had  the  assurance  to  lay  claim  to  wages  which  they  nevev 
earned,  or  property  to  which  they  never  had  any  just  or  legal  claim." 

The  institution  is,  therefore,  nearly  ^  old  as  the  American  Union, 
having  been  planted  only  four  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  and,  as  far  as  length  of  past  duration  can  be  received  as 
a  pledge  of  future  stability,  they  think  that  they  stand  on  as  high 
ground  as  the  republic,  with  the  advantage  of  adding  a  Divine  on- 
gin  to  self-preserving  or  conservative  principles,  which  run  through 
every  part  of  their  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government. 

For  the  practice  of  throwing  all  their  property,  whether  much  or 
little,  into  one  common  stock,  and  improving  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  community,  thoy  cite  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples, as  well  as  the  early  Christians  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  thp 
Apostles,  iv.,  32.    They  say:  v-w  oi  me 

"It  is  doubtless  generally  understood  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  littln 
family  of  disciples  all  fared  alike,  being  chiefly  dependant  on  the  con 
tents  of  the  same  scrip  for  their  temporal  support.  The  primitive 
Church  at  Jerusalem  was  also  founded  on  a  united  interest.  'And  thl 
multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul :  neither 
said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his 
own  ;  but  they  had  all  things  common,' 

"  Thus  they  divested  themselves  of  all  selfishness,  and,  like  a  ban^  of 
disinterested  brethren  and  sisters,  lived  in  love  and  harmony,  and  all 
fared  alike.  These  amiable  examples  were  designed  as  a  pattern  for 
Christians  ;  and  had  ^11  who  have  since  professed  that  name  been  led 
by  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  carefully  conformed  to  this  pattern 
what  an  amiable  and  harmonious  band  of  Christian  nations  micht  lona 
ere  this  day,  have  existed  upon  earth !  ® 

"  The  advice  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  rich  man,  who  desired  to  know 
What  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  is  an  instructive  lesson  to  the 

" ,  :  J  rJ?^®*?'  "^^^  "^^'^  '"  *^^  l^"^""  part  of  the  second  century,  has 

rJ.?'^l  this  circumstance,  as  recorded  in  a  book  (now  lost)  entitled 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrewr.'    It  is  given  by  Origen  in  the 

btfon  •       "*^^'  ^^  '^^^^^^  ^^  Lardnor,  who  gives  the  following  trans- 

"  SMt  M^  ;„  TJT      91         Ma'V    «     at     ._JT..U_    .-,!::     ~. 
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« '  A  certain  rich  man  said  to  him,  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do 
that  I  may  live  WJe  sa.d  unto  him,  Man,  keep  the  law  and  the  prophets 

SmrhT^f 'nn A^K  ^*  ^  ''"""  ^T^'  "«  ^^'^  unto  him,  Go  seU  Xhai 
thou  hast,  and  di(||jbute  among  the  poor,  and  come  follow  me.  But  he 
rich  man  bepn  tS^cratch  his  head,  and  it  did  not  please  hh^  And  hi 
Lord  said  unto  him,  How  sayest  thou,  I  have  kept  the  law  and  the  prooh! 

Uiyself ;  ai»d,  behold,  manyof  thybjethren,  sons  of  Abraham,  are  dothS 
with  rags,  ready  to  perish  for  hunger,  while  thy  house  is  filled  wUhall 
sorts  of  good  things,  and  nothing  goes  out  of  it  to  them.  And  Turing 
about,  he  said  to  his  disciple  Simon,  who  was  sitting  by  him,  Simon 
son  of  Joanna,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  nee.' 
die  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  '* 

Let  every  professor  of  Christianity,  and  especially  those  who  dos- 
rPw^HT'l^'^PP'^V^'  "^'^  tohimse%d  then  ask  his  own  soul  what 
17.1^  A  ^r  ?  "ght.to  expect  hereiir  for  his  profession,  witS 
a  real  and  actual  devotion  of  substantial  service,  with  all  he  possesses. 
to  God.  Can  he  expect  a  substantial  reward  for  professed  services 
o^i*  ^.,P'"^y^i^'^"u^.  ^'"'™**  ceremonies,which  cost  him  little  or  nothin? 
and  which  afford  his  poor  neighbours,  and  even  his  feUov  .Christian8.no 
real  benefit,  temporal  or  spiritual,  to  soul  or  body  i"  '-"Ofuu 

As  far  as  the  history  of  the  Shakers  can  establish  he  fact,  it  has 
certainly  shown  that,  where  property  is  held  in  community,  and 
not  individually,  the  disposition  to  bestow  it  in  works  of  charity 
and  benevolence  to  others  is  greatly  increased.     And  that  the  prop, 
erty  itself  is, better  managed  for  accumulation  and  preservation,  no 
one  ca&  doubt  who  has  watched  the  progressive  advancement 
Which  this  society  has  made  in  the  augmentation,  as  well  as  im- 
proyeraent,  of  its  possessions,  and  in  the  neatness,  order,  and  per- 
fection by  which  everything  they  do  or  make  is  characterized: 
this  IS  so  much  the  case,  that  over  all  the  United  States,  the  seeds 
plants,  fruits,  grain,  cattle,  and  manufactures  furnished  by  any  set- 
tlement of  Shakers  bears  a  premium  in  iie  market  above  the  or- 
dinary price  of  similar  articles  from  other  establishments.    There 
being  no  idleness  among  them,  all  are  productive.    There  beinff 
no  intemperance  among  them,  none  are  destructive.     There  bein^ 
no  misers  among  them,  nothing  is  hoarded,  or  made  to  perish  for 
want  of  use;  so  that  while  production  and  improvement  are  at  their 
maiStoum,  and  waste  and  destruction  at  their  minimum,  the  society 
must  go  on  increasing  the  extent  and  value  of  its  temporal  posses- 
sions, and  thus  increase  its  means  of  doing  good,  first  within,  and 
then  beyond  its  own  cirfcle. 

In  support  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  that  co-operation  is 
more  productive  of  advantage  to  a  community  than  competition,  the 
^istory  ot  the  Shakers  furnishes  an  irresistible  proof;  and  if  this 
doctrine  had  been  unmixed  with  any  peculiarities  of  moral  or  reli- 
gious views.  It  would  have  spread  more  widely  ;  for  the  principle 
IS  no  doubt  sound  m  itself,  though  often  clouded  and  retarded  in  its 
progress,  sometimes  by  having  too  little,  and  sometimes  too  mnr.h 
ot  religious  beiiei  mixed  u-  with  it  by  its  respective  advocates. 

*  Sea  Laiilner'ft  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  505. 
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Peculiar  Opinions  as  to  the  original  Sin  of  Mtaa  and  Eve.— Scriptunl  Authorities  in 
support  of  these  Views.— Milton's  Paradise  Lost.— Curse  denounced  on  Woman  at 
the  Fall.— Fulfilment  of  this  in  the  Punubment  of  Child-bearing.— Peculiar  Crimes 
of  the  antediluvian  World.— Child-bearing  of  Sarah  in  her  old  Age.—  First  Instance 
of  a  Child  being  conceived  through  Faith  alone.— Examples  and  Illustrations  from 
the  Mosaic  Law.— Authority  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  quoted  by  the  Shakers.— Profligacy 
of  the  Sexes  during  the  Reign  of  Antichrist.- Early  Conduct  of  Church-reformers. 
Luther  and  Calvin.— Authority  of  John  Wesley  in  Support  of  Celibacy.— Birth  and 
Example  of  the  Saviour.— Opinions  of  the  Apostles  on  the  Subjectof  Marriage.— Re- 
ply of  Jesus  to  the  Sadducees  touetimg  Wives  and  Husbands. — The  chosen  Saints;  in 
Heaven  "  not  defiled  with  Women."— Answers  of  the  Shakers  to  the  Objections 
urged  against  them. — Admission  of  the  utility  of  Marriage  to  the  "  World's  People."— 
Practice  of  clapping  the  Hands  and  Dancing,  used  in  their  Worship.- Examples  of 
Miriam,  Jephthan,  and  David. — Scriptural  Commands  to  clap  the  Hands,  to  sing,and 
dance.— Answer  to  the  Objections  made  to  these  Practices. — General  Reflections  on 
the  Sect  and  their  Peculiarities. 


On  the  subject  of  abstaining  from  marriage,  the  authorities  and 
reasonings  of  the  Shakers  are  very  full.  They  seem  to  have 
thought  that  this  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  system  to  ren- 
der mtelligible  and  acceptable  to  the  world,  and  they  have  ac- 
cordingly laboured  with  corresponding  diligence  to  jtislify  their 
opinions  and  practices  in  this  respect,  by  an  abundant  qui^ation  of 
Scriptural  authorities. 

They  begin  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  consisted,  not  in  the  eating  of  the  fruit 
which  grew  on  the  "  tree  of  knowledge,"  but  in  that  which  the 
eating  of  this  fruit  excited  them  subsequently  to  acquire,  namely, 
that  criminal  knowledge  of  each  other,  which  they  contend  was  the 
first  act  of  sin  and  first  cause  of  shame,  as  expressed  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  iii.,  7.  And,  as  an  illustration  of  the  process  of  the  birth 
of  sin  from  this  communion,  they  quote  the  expressions  of  the  apos- 
tle James,  i.,  14,  15. 

On  this  subject,  of  the  nature  of  the  original  sin  committed  by 
our  first  parents  Adam  and  Eve,  and  by  them  transmitted  fep  all 
their  posterity,  the  following  passages  are  selected  from  a  large 
mass  of  others,  as  being  those  which  are  the  most  intelligible,  and 
without  which  no  just  estimate  could  be  tonveyed,  either  of  their 
own  views  on  this  subject,  or  of  the  reasonings  and  authorities  on 
which  they  are  founded ;     " 

"  While  the  man  and  the  woman  stood  in  uprightness  and  innocence, 
'they  were  both  naked,  and  were  not  ashamed,'  Gen.,  ii., 25, which  cer- 
tainly implies  not  only  that  their  nakedness  was  no  just  cause  of 
shame,  but  that  they  never  could  have,  known  it  had  their  innocence 
continued. 

"  Before  the  fall  they  doubtless  knew  that  they  had  no  clothing ;  but 
now  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  had  aeqiiired  a  criminal  ktiowi- 
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bet^^l'gtrnVmTl^ila^^^^  P^^'^"  ''  ^"^'^^  ^^^^  had  ever  before 

common  observation  tha"  Lices  of  such  »nS ''"'?,  ^"  '^""^  fr"™ 
commotions  in  the  animal  frampnlT  ^  ^""''^^  "^''^  ^^'''te  strange 
animal  appetites  ^-arae.and  give  a  strong  predominance  to  tfie 

under  the  powe?'onntoUa?fon  oft^h^f ''^  ^  " 

edgetwhichl^"„,?s   tTetl/tr'uT  Z  ?J-  ^''^^  1  \-7J™'-»  ''"^l- 
knew  that  they  were  nakPrt  •  IZ'  i,  ^  ^^L'"°  u  ^  forbidden  fruit,  they 

monly  expressWrthetrm  k:Lt^^!^'etT!t2T  ''  ''  ^^™' 

fJL^  f;°*  ^^"'^ed  that  the  prcJaction  of  offsprin?  was  not  in 
tended  by  God  to  take  place  between  Adam  and  Ev^   b»t  it  ^^ 
believed  by  the  Shakers  tb.c  this  was  to  be  under  snhip.?./ 
certain  laws  of  times  an^  seasons;  to  be  considered  «Xlir  ^'^ 
and  religious  duty,  for  the  mere  purposeVSn IvL  *if  •''"'' 
and  with  feelings  tte  most  remote  from  those  nfm?^^  ^'  '^'^' 
They  insist  tha?  this  would  haTe  beTn  tt  cLTS  t^Jr'"''; 
time,  if  Ada«i  and  Eve  had  preserved  thll  n"  -    i  •     ^"^"^"^  ""^ 
obedience,  but  by  transgressing Te  1^^^^^^ 
of  the  *uit  which  he  had  forbidden  fW-fj   ,   •  ^"l^' '"  ^^^^"g 
of  M(ton,  to  the  "carnd  SI''  ^^f^^^^^^^^^  ^PSuagl 

th.m,  and  thus  sinned  bv  a  «r^^«Z?  a"^  ?''  ^'""'^  '"^^"^^^ 
«n  act  which,  if  performed  afX  "".^^"*%  commission  of 
tives,  would  have  beenTnnnrlf  l\l  P'"°^,f»d  with  other  mo- 
world  at  present,  the  Sfh  r?h  t  T"'' ^^'^  J"'*  ^'  ^'^^^  *^^ 
deemed  guilty  and  deS?.  hn  I  "ipP""^  ^'^"'^  "^^"'^S^  ^^ 
riaae  i«  hv  fL  e     ^^S'^^^'"^' though  the  same  event  after  mar- 

lowing  paragra^ :  ^^^  ^''^''''  themselves,  as  in  the  lol- 

and';^L'r^f  S^'.^tS'.^Sd  t^^^  T^«"  ^^  *he  man. 
was  a  natural  law  es'tabUshed  them  bv  h '° ''?  '^'"f  "'  ••  ^^  least,  it 
bow  were  they  fruitful  i  Dirl  r^H  «  Z  ,  order  of  creation.  But 
brought  forth  1  '    -"'^  ^°^  ''^'^  'hat  for  real  fruit  whicli  they 

evi;  Tniitf 'Ki?  fiSt'Sif Vr^'-  '  A  ^"^^  ^^^«  '^--t  brinj^forth 
cause  from  which  he Inran!  If  mi'rc^erer,  whic-h  proved  that  the 
original  and  puiTlawoWtil  «^™^^^^'"g  ^h^Hy  different  from  the 
wicked  one.  and  slew  hiJi^^r ,  tn^^V^^^^^t^T:^^ 

E;SSfte„SS/.^«-"P"-  ^^^^^  «'f-ta  of  the  forbidden  fruit  .p  Adam  and 

r„«.i  J    •     •  r  ^""^  "'^^  false  fruit 
B»^,n  ,l^'"-« '"flaming ;  he  on  Eve 
Began  to  cast  lascivious  eves.  8h«  hi„s 
A3  wantonly  re^jaid ;  m  lust  they  bum." 

Patadise  last,  B"ok  XL 
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begotten  of  God,  nor  according  to  his  will,  but  through  the  lusts  of  •  the 
wicked  one.' 

"  Therefore  we  say,  if  there  be  a  man  and  woman  now  existing  on 
the  earth,  honestly  united  in  a  covenant  of  promise  to  each  other,  who 
have  so  much  of  the  fear  of  God  as  never  to  gratify  their  desires  in  any 
other  manner  than  with  the  sole  motive  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  they 
are  verily  an  honour  to  the  original  law  of  nature,  a  blessing  to  them- 
selves and  posterity,  and  an  example  to  the  human  race.' 

The  difRculty  of  living  in  a  state  of  wedlock,  and  conforining  to 
this  standard  of  purity  which  is  here  set  up,  is  so  great,  however, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Shakers,  that  they  deem  the  only  safe  mode 
of  life  to  be  that  of  complete  separation  m  the  sexes :  accordingly, 
not  only  do  they  themselves  live  separatel}  in  their  communities, 
but  if "  people  of  the  world,"  as  strangers  are  called  by  them,  visit 
their  establishments  and  are  oWlgred  to  remain  all  night,  they  sep- 
arate husband  and  wife  without  scuple,  and  put  them  to  sleep  m 
different  apartments. 

In  follovying  out  the  exposition  of  their  views  on  this  subject  of 
the  first  origin  of  sin  and  its  inevitable  consequences,  they  oflfer  the 
following  array  of  authorities  and  opinions : 

"  It  is  granted  that  sin  is  the  first  cause  of  shame ;  hr  when  Adam 
and  Eve  stood  in  a  state  of  innocence,  they  were  both  nakN,  and  were 
not  ashamed.  But  no  sooner  had  they  transgressed  than  they  Idt  shame 
and  made  themselves  aprons  of  fig-leaves  to  cover  themselves  vijth.     ' 

"  If  their  transgression  is  to  be  considered  in  a  literal  sense,  ani  not 
as  represented  in  a  figure,  why  did  not  the  shame  fall  upon  the  hand 
that  took  the  fruit,  and  the  mouth  that  ate  it  1 

"  But  it  does  not  appear  that  God  took  any  notice  of  the  hand  or  the 
mouth  in  pronouncing  the  curse  which  they  had  merited ;  for  these  are 
the  words  of  the  Scriptures 

"  •  And  God  said  unto  the  woman,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow 
and  thy  conception :  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  ckildren ;  and  thy 
desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  tllee.'* 

"  Why  multiply  her  sorrow  and  her  conception  ?  •  Why  not  punish 
her  in  some  other  way  ?  Because  God  dis  'butes  punishments  accord- 
mg  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

"  Hence,  from  the  very  nature  of  (lie  curse  denounced  upon  the  wom- 
an, it  is  easy  to  see  wherein  the  offence  lay." 

As  regards  the  man,  they  contend  th^t  the  superior  power,  or 
predominating  influence  of  carnal  ('.-.'  ^  over  every  other  feeling 
of  his  nature,  is  itself  a  proof  of  its  oeing  the  poison  left  as  a  taint 
of  the  original  sin ;  and  this  view  they  support  by  the  following 
arguments : 

"  Man,  under  its  influence,  bears  everything  before  him  with  impetu- 
osity. No  other  object  that  can  be  presented  attracts  his  noti<  e  while 
that_  is  m  view  ;  his  ears  arc  stopped  to  every  other  sound  hut  iho  voice 
of  the  charmer ;  he  is  insens*4e  to  every  other  pleasure. 

"Surely,  then,  that  must  be  the  fountain-head,  mt  governing  power 
that  riiutK  the  eyes,  stops  the  ears,  and  stupifies  thr  sense  to  all  other 

_  *  Genesis,  iii.  16 
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ptuuLtjoTmTnl.''^™'^'  ^"'  «"^^°-  "P  »^«  -^-'^  •"-  i"  i'«  own  f 

"And  such  is  that  feeling  and  affection  which  is  fo.med  bv  the  near 

«fnSh  '!l^  ^'«  between  the  male  and  female,  Ind  S.  bein/co" 

wpted  by  the  subversion  of  the  original  law  of  God,  convened  that  which 

m  Jl^^i  beginning  was  pure  and  lovely  into  the  poison  of  ihesement 

m  and  the  noblest  affection  of  man  into  the  seat  of  Cai  corruptfonT  ' 

Another  proof,  as  the  Shakers  conceive,  of  the  truth  of  their  po- 
sition as  10  the  nature  of  original  sin,  and  the  effects  produced  W 
It  on  the  first  generations  of  men,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
anteddirvian  world,  and  the  character  of  the  crimes  by  Xh  it 
was  polluted;  crimes  so  offensive  to  the  Deity  that  he  riolved  to 

^  dpS  X^'^f  ?''.  °/  ^^r  ^''"^  °^  ^^'  ^«^^  "f  the  earth  by  a 
^  deluge.  This  IS  staed  by  them  at  great  length,  and  supported  bv 
4    reference  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  vi,  1-13.  "'"Pponea  oy 

A  farther  argument,  as  the  Shakers  conceive,  in  favour  of  the 
Diyme  disapprobation  of  the  sin  adverted  to,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  the  son  born  to  them  through 
faith  in  their  old  age,  for  which  they  refer  to  the  following  pa^i 
chip!  xt  ^'"P^"'^'=  ^'""^'^'  ^h^P-  ^^"-  and  xviii.,  and  Hetews, 

The  injunctions  and  prohibitions  of  the  Levitical  law  under  Moses 
are  next  cited,  to  prove  that,  by  that  Divine  lawgiver  the  same 
sent,ments  were  entertained  as  those  professed  by  the  Shakers  them! 

♦V    i:'  f^yS'^'t  ^'^  ^^".  P'^^g^^  «f  Scripturi  cited  by  them  on 
this  head:  Numbers,  c.  xix.,  v.  20,  22;  Deuteronomy,  c^xxi™,  v 

c  iv   ;  rJris  ?2'''  'H.^'\^-^^'^-^^.,y.  13;  Leviticul; 
c.'  S;  v!  2\  '       '  "'  ''''"•'  ^*  ^'  ^'  ^ '  •^"''''  2^ '  I^eviticus, 

fnn'P"^C'  ,fy  the  Shakers,  "a  mother  among  the  Hebrews  could 
touch  no  hallowed  thmg,  nor  come  into  the  sanciLry,  until  thedavs  of      " 
her  purifying  were  fnlfilJed,  which  were  forty  davr/or  a  male  rhil/LJ 
eighty  days  if  she  brought  forth  a  female  cMd     And,  Torder  to  Je 
reetor^d,  she  was  required  to  bring  a  burnt- 3ffering  a  "da  L  offering  to 
muKt=  an  atonement ;  a  sin-offering  unto  the  Lord,  made  by  fire  *    Mo 
ses  also  m  communicating  the  commands  of  G^d  to  the  peoole  and'     * 
bidding  them  prepare  and  sanctify  themselves  for  com  ng  fo  hh  ores 
ence,  when  the  Lay>  was  to  be  delivered  on  Mount  Sina    exnr  sslv  eT 
iecr"end.'^t  "'''' '''  ''''^"  themse"  v^s'pJacSj a„"j 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce,  our  English  • 
stnoTonS^-  P^.'^-^h-P[«t,  should  be  ouoted  by  the  ShaS  S  ' 
suppor  of  their  views  on  this  sub  e,.t,tho..h  the  passages  they  cite 
certainly  bear  the  import  assigned  to  them;  namely,  thft  therJSa 
secret  cause  of  sin,  which  is  carefu^^v  couc^aled  in  all  our  !^^^ 
confessions;  and  this  hidden  and  original  taint,  they  contend  i, 
heuncontronable  dominion  of  this  powerful  pass  on   ^he  follow! 

mg  are  the  passages  from  Mr.  Wilberforn«'«  loln,.«  .JvJ^lT': 

••».  j.tviifiton  J 

»  Leviticus,  c.  ii.,  v.  13.  x  v    ^  ■ 

t  Exodus,  c.  xu.,  V.  15. 


# 
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,  ^  " '  But,  thoug^  these  effects  of  human  depravity,'  says  the  writer, '  are 
V  every wher*?  acknowledged  and  lamented,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
them  traced  to  their  true  origin.  Causa  latet,  vis  est  notissiuia ;'  i.  e.,  the 
cause  lies  concealed,  the  effect  is  notorious.* 

" '  How,  on  any  principles  of  common  reasoning,  can  we  account  for 
It  (this  corruption),  but  by  conceiving  that  man,  since  became  out  of  the 
handf  of  the  Creator,  has  contracted  a  taint,  and  that  the  venom  of  this 
subtle  poison  has  been  communicated  throughout  the  race  of  ^dam,  ev- 
erywhere exhibiting  incontestable  marks  of  its  fatal  malignity. 

" '  Sensual  gratifications  and  illicit  affections  have  debased  our  nobler 
po^yers,  and  indisposed  j«r  hearts  to  the  discovery  of  God.  By  a  rep- 
etition of  vicious  acts,  evil  habits  have  been  formed  within  us,  and  have 
riveted  the  fetters  of  sin.  All,  without  exception,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  bear  about  them,  more  visible  or  more  concealed,  the  ignomini- 
ous marks  of  their  captivity. 

" '  Such,  on  a  full  and  fair  investigation,  must  be  confessed  to  be  the 
state  of  facts ;  and  how  can  this  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  suppo- 
sition, than  that  of  some  original  taint,  some  radical  principal  of  corrup- 
tion ?  All  other  solutions  are  unsatisfactory,  while  the  potent  cause 
which  has  been  assigned  does  abundantly,  and  can  alone  sufficiently,  ac- 
count for  the  effect.'  So  says  Wilberforce,  and  that  with  the  greatest 
reason  and  truth.    Then  let  it  be  so." 

It  is  next  contended  that  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  reign  of  Antichrist  was  the  prevalence  of  illicit  indulgences 
even  among  that  particular  order  of  priesthood,  the  Catholic,  which 
professedly  declared  their  abhorrence  of  them  by  taking  an  oath 
to  abstain  from  such  gratifications. 

"  Hence,"  say  the  Shakers,  "  their  mock  institutions  were  eventually 
productive  of  millions  of  lazy,  useless  beings,  who  for  ages  were  a  com- 
mon pest  to  civil  society.  True,  these  monastics  and  conventuals  pro- 
fessed continence  and  chastity,  and  under  this  profession  claimed  a 
sumptuous  living  from  more  virtuous  citizens.  But  how  abundantly 
was  their  hypocrisy  detected,  and  their  horrid  licentiousness  exposed ! 
So  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  convent  or  nunnery  is  a  very  proverb  of  con- 
tempt to  this  day." 

Nor  were  the  church  reformers,  Luther  and  Calvin,  much  bet- 
ter, according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Shakers,  who,  in  their  testi- 
mony on  this  subject,  have  many  striking  passages  from  ecclesias- 
tical history,  of  which  the  following  are  only  a  few : 

"  When  Dr.  Carlostadt  broke  his  solemn  oath  of  perpetual  continence 
which  he  had  made  to  God,  what  kind  of  a  reforming  spirit  did  Luther 
manifest  1  In  his  letter  to  Amsdorff  he  very  plainly  shows  what  he  was 
most  intent  on  promoting,  as  appears  from  the  following  words  :  '  The 
nuptials  of  Carlostadt  please  me  wonderfully ;  the  Lord  strengthen  him 
in  the  good  example  !'f 

"  But  as  Carlostadt  put  off  his  veil  of  hypocrisy,  and  made  a  regular 
and  bold  provision  for  the  works  of  the  flesh,  it  was  counted  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  Luther  himself  soon  after  followed  it.  He  married  a  nun 
whose  name  was  Catharine  a  Bora,  whereby  both  of  them  brok«  their 
solemn  vows  of  continency  which  they  had  made  before  God. 

.     *  W.lberforce  on  Religion,  Boston  ed  ,  1803,  p.  17,  IS. 

t  The  original  extract  of  this  letter,  in  Liilh.  '»  own  words,  runs  thus  :  "  Carlostadii 
iiuoliaB  mire  placent ;  no"!  puellam  :  cotiifortst  swia  Do^inus  in  bonujn  i^xempiuni  inhi* 
bemla  et minuendse  papisticae  Ubidinig."  *"" "" 
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"  Bishop  Chaioner,  after  stating  Luther's  general  character,  very  DroD- 
SYh^^nti  v^"f  ""r"'  ^^^  '\"'''''  scandalous  in  a  pretended  rTsCK 

Jk«  ot'„,I^f '^  ^'•^^^  *"^  **•*  ^'^'^  consecrated  themselves  to  God  iu 
the  state  of  perpe..  ■^l  contuiency.'* 

A  oii',','l!S"  ^^^''?  *^a8  originally  designed  for  the  Church,  and  had  acta- 

•^^/n  n  r'?  *  ''^"^'^^^  '+  ''*■  ^°"™^  h«  ™»«t  have  come  under  the  6om- 

l^w  M^  contmency ;  yet  it  seems  that  he  was  not  subject  to  the 

law,  which  saith  concerning  the  high-priest  among  his  brethren  that  'a 

widow  shall  he  not  talif,  but  he  shlu  t'ke  a  virgin  of  his  own  peijJe  to 

JlJl^'^-rfK  he  subject  to  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  to  his  own 

bSrtT  aS'.h"'"  ^^  "!?"''^  '^^  "''•''^  «<■  ^"  Anabaptist  at  Stras" 
hflt\  /  ^^^^'  according  to  the  law,  he  profaned  his  otfice  in  the 
KS  f nf  p"'  ?^  rV"^  ""l'^  ^P«°P^«  ^ho  were  condemned,  both  by 
beC  thTn  S dogs"!' '  ''  '''^'"^'  ^"'  •=*'""^^*^  '^^^  ^"^^^^  ^»««^  «« 

M^Arfu'^'*  "^  then  offered  by  the  Shakers,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  m  his  book  on  Religion,  where  he  offers  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Christian  precept, «  Mortify  the  flesh  with  its  affec- 
tions and  lusts ;»  and  the  following  passage  is  also  given  from  the 
celebrated  John  Wesley : 

«pwi^^'"'  'T  •l?^''  ^^^\ey, «  There  are  eunuchs  who  have  made  them- 
w„  K^?""'^'i'r'^"'"  '^«  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake-happy  Tey.  who 
U??hat  SvSIhr  ^""''^'  (l^°^=Sh  ^^''hout  condemnii^or  despiSg 

mp?w??/sl!''u"*'''  ^'  l''^\"^  *'  ^'^  : 'continency  and  chastity 
used  by  the  Shakers  are  taken  from  the  >.ew  Testament,  and  drawb 
not  only  ft^om  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  Savioui-  and  his  apostles, 
but  from  their  precepts  and  injunctions  to  those  wSo  folio, h.!  nfter 
them.  Among  the  arguments  used  by  them  are  the  following  : 
"Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin.    Thus  a  pure  v  -^in  ^haracK-r 

Zl  tT''  '^  TV'^  '^^  ^'''  «^^^  °f  the  New  CreatTon  ^  ^SIn 
able  evidence  of  the  pure  nature  of  that  work  which  he  was  s    t  to  in 

Jmm  ?hJ"'''  *^'  ^r''^'  f*"^  l^^  ^^'^^t'*^"  *"d  redemption  of  mankind 
from  that  impure  nature  in  which  they  were  begotten.    And  as  hfscoi- 

soEKto7he"l!?.'of  n^"?^'H'^ ''''''''  "^  '^'*'  «t  ^h«  first%',nrance  of 
souls  into  the  life  of  Christ,  they  must  reject  that  very  imouritv  whirh 
was  first  rejected  in  his  conception.  ^  impurity  wmcft 

.  "The  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  by  a  virgin  also  shows  that 
in  h.m  the  work  of  nat.ral  generation  cease^l,  andTnew  and  s^ri  Sw 
of  cinst'Zsfnf  ^-  "^r^'' '"  ^^  regeneration,  all  who  ai!'  beTo  tea 
life  wSehXy  rTce'^tS?"  '""  ""^  ""■'^'  "^  ^"^^  "'^'  ^^^^"^ 

sin7wereX#inr  ''^T'"'^  the  virgin  I.Te  the  most  pure  ;  and  vir- 
^ns  were  ofts^^onoured  with  prophetic  ora-les  and  gifts  of  the  Snirit 
when  such  manifestations  of  Divine  favour  were  almost  entirdv  w  th 
drawn  irom  all  other  classes  of  people  among  them.    jSephus  informs 


*  Grounds  of  Catholic  Doctrine,  p.  54 

t  Lev,  xxi..  13.  14. 

11  Wesley's  Motes  on  Matt.,  xix.,  20. 


t 


I  S*^*^!'  ?'*'••  '?'•  i^'  P'  87,  note  [a], 
y  liCCl.  xieacarches,  p.  541. 
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lis  that  the  Essenes,  who  maintained  the  virtue  of  continence,  were 
many  of  them  favoured  with  Divine  revelations.* 

"  In  the  days  of  the  apostles  virgins  were  particularly  honoured  with 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  daughters  of  Philip  the  evangelist  were  virgins, 
and  were  blessed  with  prophetic  gifts.f  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Horneck  that, 
in  the  days  of  the  primitive  Christians,  'Thousands  of  their  virgins 
freely  dedicated  themselves  to  Cod,  and  would  be  married  to  none  but 
him ;  and  though  many  times  they  were  tempted  by  rich  fortunes,  yet 
nothing  could  alter  their  resolutions.'! 

"  But  the  most  plain  and  pointed  testimony  of  the  apostle  in  favour 
of  a  virgin  life  is  given  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  by  which  he  clearly  shows  the  wide  dilTerence  between  vir- 
gin purity  and  its  opposite ;  and  in  which  he  prophetically  points  to  a 
day  of  more  perfect  purity,  when  all  such  indulgences  must  come  to  an 
end.  And  all  the  attempts  of  modern  Christians  to  draw  from  the  apos- 
tle's doctrine  any  license  to  indulge  their  propensities,  are  but  so  many 
evidences  of  the  depraved  state  of  their  own  minds,  and  their  ignorance 
of  the  true  nature  of  that  gospel  purity  which  the  apostle  is  so  careful 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Corinthian  Christians. 

" '  He  that  is  married  careth  for  the  things  that  are  of  the  world,  howr 
he  may  jplease  his  wife.'  Also,  'she  that  is  married  careth  for  the 
things  of  the  world,  how  she  may  please  her  husband.'  But  the  unmar- 
ried, or  those  who  live  a  virgin  life,^  'care  for  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
how  they  may  be  holy,  both  in  body  and  in  spirit.'  '  I  would  that  all 
men  were  even  as  I  myself,'  says  the  apostle,  who  himself  was  not  mar- 
ried. '  I  say,  therefore,  to  the  unmarried  and  widows,  it  is  good  for  them 
if  they  abide  even  as  I.'  "|| 

As  to  the  authority  of  the  Saviour  himself  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage, the  Shakers  contend  that  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  he 
held  it  to  be  unsuited  to  those  who  were  to  live  a  life  of  holiness ; 
first,  in  the  fact  of  his  not  being  the  fruit  of  marriage ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, by  his  abstaining  himself  from  such  an  institution  or  alli- 
ance ;  and  this  they  consider  to  be  greatly  strengthened  by  his  re- 
ply to  the  Sadducees  on  a  question  respecting  marriage,  of  which 
the  following  is  their  version : 

"  When  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  soul  and 
the  very  existence  of  a  spiritual  word,  questioned  with  Jesus  concern- 
ing the  woman  who  had  been  the  wife  of  seven  husbands,  whose  wife 
she  should  be  in  the  resurrection,  his  answer  was,  '  The  children  of 
this  world  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage  ;  but  they  which  shall  be 
accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world  and  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage.  Neither  can  they  die 
any  more,  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels  ;  and  are  the  children  of 
God,  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection."Tf 

And,  lastly,  to  carry  out  their  authorities  to  the  very  end  of  the 
Scriptural  records,  they  quote  the  following  remarkable  passage 
from  the  book  of  Revelations  of  St.  John  :  ., 


*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Essenes  were  the  only  sect  of  tlie  Jews  whom  Je- 
mis  did  not  expressly  reprove. 

t  See  Acts,  jeki.,  9.  J  See  Wesley's  Christian  Library,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  136. 

6  It  IS  evident  that  the  apostle  here  alluded  to  those  who  really  lived  a  virgin  life  for 
Cbrwtp  sake  and  the  gospel's,  and  not  to  those  who  were  merely  unmarried,  and  yet 
lived  m  carnal  indulgences. 

H  1  Corinth.,  vii.,  8.  T  Luke,  sx.,  38. 
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ten  in  their  foreheads.'*    But  who  arP  .S  i^    Father's  name  writ- 

his  exampo  m  all  Duritv  and  hnlinlo .  «^f  !f^,-    ^™.  and  follow 

views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  original  sin,  and 'the  exSLnly  and 
propriety  of  a  life  of  celibacy,  but  they  boldly  and  frVXlder- 
take  to  answer  the  ob  actions  urged  by  the  world  in  eeSl  to  th: 

SnTf  \r  "'''^°"-    /"  *^'^  '^'y  ^''  ««  elaborate  a?  n  the  exu! 
tth  ^IUk'  °"g'"«'.«/horitiesj   but  without  following  thei» 
through  all  thev  have  said  on  this  subject,  one  example  of  the  Z™ 
ner  m  which  Aey  answer  these  objections  is  worth  givin.  Ta 

JSf^"  '°^  *^'  '■'''^"•"S  "^'^^  ^^  ^^^  spirit  and  feeSiff  with 
which  their  arguments  are  urged.  ieeimg  wittt 

to  prove  his  E  kppXtior!      *"""'  """""^  ~"'  '"f  ""'  "^k 

encouraging  them  in  their  wickldneJs"  '  *"  ^""^  ^^"^^  °^ 

reason  STheytant?orubv"e'rtth'T^.'^'  ^"'  ^.°  "'»  «"  '^"^^^  ">«» 
of  promoting  thXownVarnaW^^^^^^ 

their  evidence,  they  coufd  never  Drove  tha  7h?i  nJ  t  "  '■°^«^"'"&  ^^^  all 
ed  the  evil  nractiriq  nf  vtLoI   •  ^  ^t'  ^"'^  *^^^"s  ever  sanction- 

sin     It  is  tn,P  h«  HiS      5^®  sinners,  or  authorized  them  to  continue  in 

*  ReyelatioD,  xiy.,  1-fi. 
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the  object  of  his  mission ;  '  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
aaved.'  "• 

The  Shakers  conclude  the  defence  of  their  own  celibacy  by  admit- 
ting the  utility  of  marriage  as  a  civil  institution  for  such  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  as  are  still  living  in  a  natural  state ;  but 
they  hold  that  the  utility  of  the  institution  altogether  ceases  when 
men  and  women  become  true  Christians  and  Join  in  Christian  com- 
munities. Their  views  on  this  subject  should  6^  given  in  their  own 
language.     They  say, 

"  We  coasitf«r  matrimony  to  be  a  civil  institution,  and,  as  such,  it  is 
both  useful  sn^  necessary  for  mankind  in  their  natural  state ;  but  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  and  for  that  reason  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  As  members  of  a  Christian  institution,  established 
by  the  law  of  Christ,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  the  civil,  political, 
and  religions  institutions  of  tlie  world,  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  Chris- 
tian faith  to  interfere  with  any  of  their  concerns.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  perfectly  willing  that  every  such  institution,  which  produces  any 
beneficial  influence  on  its  members,  should  be  freely  supported  by  those 
to  whomit  belongs,  and  whose  concern  it  is  to  support  it ;  and  it  is  right 
and  just  that  all  people  should  act  according  to  their  own  faith  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  matters. 

"  But  thougii  we  acknowledge  the  marriage  institution  to  be  both  use- 
ful and  necessary  for  the  world  in  its  present  state,  yet  for  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ,  who  are  called  to  forsake  the  course  of  the  world,  and  to 
'  crucify  the  flesh  with  all  its  affections,'  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  use- 
ful, but  the  contrary  ;  it  therefore  forms  no  part  of  their  duty,  and  can 
have  no  place  among  them." 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  Shi'tk  ;rs  on  this  question,  and  such  the 
authorities  on  which  they  dr«<  :ioi  thein.  The  only  other  peculiarity 
in  their  practice  which  remains  io  be  mentioned  is  that  of  their 
using  dancing  and  clapping  of  liaiids,  as  well  as  singing,  in  their 
worship.  On  this  subject,  too,  they  fortify  themselves  with  abun- 
dant scriptural  authorities ;  and  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
brief  and  condensed  statement  of  these  in  their  own  words : 

"  The  exercise  of  dancing  in  the  worship  of  God  was  brought  to  light, 
not  as  an  exercise  of  human  invention,  instituted  by  human  authority, 
but  as  a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  God,  through  the  special  operations 
of  his  Divine  power. 

"When  the  children  of  Israel  were  delivered  from  their  Egyptian 
bondage  (which  was  a  striking  figure  of  the  redemption  of  God's  people 
from  the  dominion  of  sin),  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  sung  unto 
the  Lord  a  song  of  thanksgiving  for  their  deliverance.  And  Miriam  the 
prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand ;  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her,  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.  Also,  when 
Jephthah  returned  from  his  victory  over  the  children  of  Ammon, '  his 
daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.'  So 
also,  after  the  victory  of  David  and  the  Israelites  over  Goliath  and  the 
Philistine  armies, '  the  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  sing- 
ing and  dancing.'  And  again :  at  the  yearly  feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh, 
the  daughters  of  Shiloh  came  out '  to  dance  in  dances.'  And  when  the 
ark  of  God  was  removed  and  established  in  the  city  of  David,  the  occa- 

*  John,  ch.  iii.,  t.  17. 
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ifl  sam''  ex.  rciae: '  D.u     and  aU  Israel  danced 


sion  was  celebrated  by 
before  the  Lord.' 

"We  are  aware  that  a  strong  p.  dice  prevails  against  the  exercise 
of  dancing  as  an  aci  f  Divine  worship,  in  consequence  of  its  havinR  been 
U)r  many  ages  perverted  »o  the  service  of  the  wicked.  But  we  would 
seriously  ask  xvhether  th..  sa,  object  ns  will  not  operate  still  more 
forcibly  against  singinjr  as  an  act  of  , vine  worship !  Music  uncon- 
uected  with  dancing  i ,  doubtless  much  more  generally  used  as  an 
Binuseme)  r  of  the  wicked.  The  talents  of  poetry  and  music,  exclusive 
vi  their  cuiinexion  with  dancing,  are  still  far  more  abused  bv  b  ig  de- 
V  ted  to  base  purpob,  s.  •'         * 

Is  there  a  single  bas    passion  or  evil  propensity  in  human  nature 
w  ich  has  not  Iw  u  m.-ie  or  less  excited,  indulged,  and  gratified 
means  of  poetical  and  musi  al  compositions  1    How  often  have   he 
gry  passions  been  roused  by  war-songs,  that  urged  mankind  to  mi' 
butchfetyi  blood,  and  slaughter  1    How  often  have  the  lascivious 
sioiis  been  excited  and  indulged  by  obscene  songs  1    How  often  is 
rahty  set  at  naught,  aivl  piety  and  religion  abused,  yea,  and  the  nan. 
Ood  and  all  sacred  thm^    blasphemed  by  the  wicked,  in  their  profaa.- 
songs  J     'Tow  often  has  vice  been  exalted,  virtue  depre8«B>k.»nd  villanv 
u  -holdp"^      in  crimes,  by  songs  calculated  and  used  for  th6«e  very  pur- 
potus  1     i.'o  not  the  revels  of       nkards  and  profane  swearers  often  owe 
their  .  vcesses  to  their  bacch.         n  songs  as  well  as  to  their  bottles  t 

'  1  short,  have  not  thefts,  r  .dries,  and  murders,  and,  indeed,  every 
speci.  s  of  villany,  been  muc  n.  re  excited  and  encouraged  by  music 
t.  an  •  dancing  ?  And  yet  music  has  been  encouraged  and  practised 
as  a  i  art  of  Divine  worship  by  nearly  all  denominations,  while  dancing 
lias  been  condemned  and  excluded.  But  upon  what  principle  ^  Why 
truly  upon  this  :  '  That  dancing  cannot  be  an  acceptable  mode  of  wor- 
ship, because  it  is  practised  in  the  carnal  recreations  of  the  wicked  " 
Yet  no  reader  of  the  Scriptures  can  doubt  but  that  dancing  was  accept- 
able to  God  as  an  exercise  of  religious  worship  in  times  past,  and  will 
be  m  time  to  come,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  • 

" '  Again  I  will  build  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  built,  O  virgin  of  Israel ' 
thou  Shalt  again  be  adorned  with  thy  tabrets,  and  shalt  go  forth  in  the 
dances  of  them  that  make  merry.  Then  shall  the  virgin  rejoice  in  the 
dance,  both  young  men  and  old  together.  Turn  again,  0  virgin  of  Isra- 
el !  turn  again  to  these  thy  cities.'*  o  e  a 
"  God  requires  the  faithful  improvement  of  every  created  talent  '  O 
clap  your  hands,  all  ye  people;  shout  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  tri- 
umph. Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song ;  sing  his  praise  in  the  congre- 
gation of  the  saints.  Let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  tl  ir  Kine  • 
let  them  praise  his  name  in  the  dance.'f  ' 
"  These  expressions  of  the  inspired  Psalmist  are  wor^'  /  of  serious 
consideration.  Do  they  not  evidently  imply  that  the  Divi.c  Spirit  which 
dictated  them  requires  the  devotion  of  all  our  faculties  in  the  service  of 
God?  How,  then,  can  any  people  professing  religion  expect  to  find 
acceptance  with  God  by  the  service  of  the  tongue  only  ? 

"  Since  we  are  blessed  with  hands  and  feet,  those  active  and  useful 
members  of  the  body  on  which  we  mostly  depend  in  our  own  service 
shad  we  not  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  God  who  gave  them  1  ir  ex- 
ercising them  in  our  devotions  to  himi  There  is  too  powerfu?  «i  con- 
nexion between  the  body  and  mind,  and  too  strong  an  influence  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body,  to  admit  of  much  activity  of  mind  in  the  service  of 
God  without  the  co-operating  exercises  of  the  body.  But  where  the 
heart  is  sincerely  and  fervently  engaged  in  the  service  of  God.  it  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  an  active  influence  on  the  body." 


• 


t 


*  Jeremiah,  c.  31,  v.  4, 13, 21. 
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t  Psa.  xlvii.,  1,  and  cxlix..  1, 2. 3 
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^  To  those  who  have  witnessed  the  eff^ta  of  music  in  quickeninff 
rUhft.  devotional  feelings  of  both  Catholi?  and  Prolestant,  and  the 


# 


feelings  may  be  much  heightened  by  »„^  ^*- 
ercises  of  the  dance,  so  that,  supposing  the  object  of  using  it  as  a 
part  of  their  worship  to  be  the  quickening  of  this  feeling  among  the 
devotees,  there  is  a  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  a  con- 
sistency in  the  application  of  them. 

Strange  as  t^ese  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Shakers  may  ap- 
pear to  all  but  members  of  their  own  body,  we  should  not  forget 
that  all  new  modes  of  faith  and  worship  appear  strange  to  those 
who  hear  of  or  witness  them  for  the  first  time,  and  that  haWt^one 
renders  them  perfectly  reasonable  and  acceptable  to  th^K^ho 
practise  them  from  their  infancy,  whether  Pagan,  Jewish,  Moham- 
medan, o^hnstian.  From  every  inquiry  I  could  make,  however, 
of  those  l^pst  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shakera,  I 
could  learn  no  authenticated  case  of  evil  practices  among  them. 
On  the  contrary,  every  one  appeared  ready  to  bear  testimony  to 
their  honesty,  punctuality,  industry,  sobriety,  and  chastity. 

The  instances  are  very  few  indeed  in  which  there  have  been 
any  secessions  from  their  society,  while  additions  are  made  to  their 
numbers  every  year  j  and  as  they  have  within  themselves  the  means 
of  increasing  nrosperity  and  abundance-— of  contentment  with  their 
temporal  wealth,  and  satisfaction  with  their  spiritual  exercises- 
there  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend  their  speedy  decline,  especial- 
ly as  they  are  relieved  from  some  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
quarrel  and  strife  among  mankind  in  general.  They  have  no  in- 
dividual property,  but  hold  all  their  worldly  goods  in  common. 
By  this  alone,  all  contentions  about  property,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  half  the  contentions  of  the  world,  are  abolished.  They 
have  no  political  or  priestly  rulers;  and,  therefore,  all  the  evils  of 
party  contention  in  politics,  and  secular  and  clerical  disputes  for 
ES'W,""^  pre-eminence,  are  banished  from  their  community. 
TheT  have  no  idleness  and  no  intemperance,  the  two  fruitful 
mothers  of  crime,  vice,  and  remorse  of  conscience ;  and  this  again 
azures  them  great  tranquillity,  in  their  freedom  from  all  the  evils 
which  th€«e  two  sources  are  sure  to  engender. 

Supposing  them  to  be  sincerely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their 
doctrines  and  the  propriety  of  their  practices,  and  to  be  voluntary 
members  of  the  community—on  both  of  which  there  is  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  the  affirmative,  while  of  the  negative  there  is  no 
evidence  at  all— I  can  conceive  them  to  be  a  very  happy  commu- 
nihr  withm  tifemselves,  and  productive  of  no  political  or  moral 
evils  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are  planted,  or  to  the 
country  over  which  they  may  be  spread.  I  say  this  frankly,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  without  any  participation  in  the  pecuUarity  of 
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Aeir  religious  views  or  social  habits,  which  mn«f  «»t ««  ♦!.  • 
defence,  of  both  of  which  I  hare  ri^n  th????^  °  *^*''  ""^ 
and  I  have  preferred  giving  TJe  ifZr  ol  J"^^  arguments; 
ing  an  abstract  of  them,  J  more  sat^rfklrT  ♦  ^*;&"«&V°  ?««'• 
:o  consult  the  original  ai^oiS  Tnf^fr^  *°.*^°*  ^*»°  **««^« 
on  the  subject.^^     authorities,  and  to  form  their  own  opinions 


CHAPTER  K. 


ence  o^  the  Occupiers  of  l!,„d_Xewe  of  TUhpI"'p"'V''  Labourers.-lndepend" 
-Supenor  Intelligence  of  American  F^riSl^  m  '  P""/'"*".  and  other  Burdens. 
labourers-Fine  Vield  for  Euro?^  F^^~,""''*n*'°"'*""«»'le  Condition  of  Farm* 
wsshere—Sutistical  Prooft  o^thTES??^"*''"'*"  **»'«^^  "'ard  their  Pro,, 
Temperate  Habits  ^moagF«me^^HlVsdT^^"''''\lf'>"^'*'^  prJucK 
-Longerity  of  the  Temperate  L^ers-SmihP*'^  *'"*'"''  **«•"»»  w  <be  Districts. 
n^IV"'  ®5f'«»"'  'P^nt  'Hr^JS  iS-J^ti-te"'""?  S'  *'•"»*'»  needing  R^ 

LuidWourwy  through  Baffito'fc;J;^""P°'«'««  «>nupt  Practice.  iSfinJ: 

u.  Saratoga  coX'lJh^  Z^^wrh'^d'°p1SS  l™/'™^ 

about  IsWtCri,  a  pI^n^^M  f  fr  '"''  '""  "  ""I'  »f 
c»pied  nealr  m  ho"?  we  S°  ^J^i"*"!  "^"'"y.  "Woh  «. 

Oj.,j,.eri„g  Le  desc^nLo^r^s  L  hlirtJan"?:'.- °ri°'"'- 
which  commences  abom  a  mile  #«,»7k'^  2!  '  '•J'»°,'"«l'iie<l  plane, 
thisdevation  is  comm^cSi^^!:, J^^,^^    ^'^^  ^^^  --  fi^- 

States.  Some  aTthor  L  J^!f  ■!^^  "'"L^*  "*^^^  '»  ^he  United 
over  Albany?make  itterXT^^P^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  °'  ^^^ 
in  Virginia,  whirwLsetriedi?.«n«  '"Ji^"'*^  ^itb  Jamestown 
or  two  posterior  to  Albanv  Ik"  v.  ^^ '  °  ^'^'^  '^^"^'^^^  '*  »  year 
count,  therefor?  makS{' J„  "i""'"!'""^"^  '"  ^^^''  «*er  ac 
America,  :  a  higrd'^^^^Ta^^,^^^^^^^^^  -'^*""-.^^<^'  ^^-h,  for 


..,  „...,^-.,„,^  ,^,^,  ^  ^^^  considerable,  comprehending;'; 


ctixus. 

as  we 
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were  told,  a  square  of  15  miles  on  each  side ;  but,  like  "Wl^hington, 
neither  occupied,  nor  ever  likely  to  be  built  on,  to  one  third  of  its 
chartered  dimensions. 

The  present  population  of  Schenectady,  after  its  two  centuries  of 
existence,  does  not  embrace  more  than  6000  persons,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  city  of  the  same  amount  of  inhabitants  in  all  the  state 
that  has  been  so  stationary  of  late  years  as  this.  It  was  burned 
down  by  the  Indians  in  1690,  and  suffered  considerable  injury  by 
a  large  fire  in  1819,  since  which  the  buildings  have  assumed  a 
more  modem  appearance  than  those  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers,  of 
which  the  town  was  before  chiefly  composed. 

There  is  a  Lyceum  in  the  city,  of  a  curiously-mixed  Gothic  ar- 
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chitecture,  but  the  principal  establishment  here  is  Umpn  College, 
the  president  of  which,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  was  the  c^panion  of 
our  journey  from  Albany  to  Schenectady.  This  establishment  is 
built  on  an  eminence  t(^e  east>^rd  of  the  city,  of  which  and  of 
the  Mohawk  River  it  commands  a  fine  view.  The  expense  of  its 
erection  and  furniture,  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  of  educa- 
tion, has  cost  upward  of  300,000  dollars  or  60,000/.,  the  funds  for 
which  were  partly  advanced  by  the  state,  and  partly  raised  by  lot- 
teries for  thftt  purpose,  authorized  by  the  state,  the  number  of 
students  m  the  College  exceeds  200  j  and  the  expense  of  each  stu- 
dent, including  all  charges,  is  about  150  dollars  or  30/.  per  annum. 
Its  religious  and  literary  character  ranks  high  among  the  public 
institutions  of  "^e  Union,  and  it  is  consequently  very  popular  with 
the  community. 

As  the  railroad  for  Utica  and  the  W«8t  branches  off  from  this 
place,  while  thaj  for  Ballston.and  Saratoga  goes  on  to  the  North. 
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we  had  to  change  our  care,  and  found  the  facilities  for  this  ouite  a. 

inJ?„  ^''n1  '''*'^'^-  ?"«■  ^^^tination  about  eleven  oS  and 
by  l«s  ammble  wife  and  himself  as  to  our  own  home/*  ^ 

feehngs.and  never  more  happy  than  while  proLtinff  plans  aSk!** 

Sr^A:"  ^%  *^J™P^°vei,ent  of  the  conSnKc L?? 

wn^  .?  *     «*  ^""^  ^V  °"«  °^  ^^^  fi'-st  to  commence  the  ireat 

sTen  t'::T?r  ""^'"^  ^"  ^u'"^"^"'  «"d  had  devoted  aC 
seven  years  of  active  service  to  the  editorahip  of  the  Temperance 

S  s   hf  S  e'xne^dTf '  ^f '^'^'  ''  ^''«"y-    ^^  SSIJ 

»w,wY  Qouars  or  i",WO/.  sterling  m  support  of  the  cause  •  and  nn 

esigTung  his  situation  as  chairman  of  the  executive  c^mittee  of 

ia^ionTlo'SS^  ddJ?^''^  '^^''i'  P^"-^«»  the  fuH^TthT^^^^ 
nation  ot  10,000  dollars  more,  to  be  expended  in  esti '  iishine-  aapn 

cies  for  promotiuK  temperance  within  the  State  of  N^^Sf  aJone" 

Durmg  our  stayTiere  he  had  been  called  off  to  Sade  ohia  to 

meet  &1S  colleagues  or  brother  members  of  the  AmericSCpl 

ance  Union,  some  of  whom  came  f-  .m  Vireinia  ^tlhers  fiTm  S 

E  ,rnn?^  /'  ^'^  ''P^'"  ^°'  "^^'^"^''^^  ^^«  ^^^^^  of  their  labours  to 
Europe,  for  placing  some  temperance  documents  in  the  So? 

•IL.,' '"ST't-^"^''"^  ^"^''^"^  «"d  elsewhere  -  r  the  Unit^ 
fnl^' h"     r  ^""^'^^  '.°"*  P'«"  t°  bear  on  th..    -Aerous  c  S 

TeSriXoTr-"-  °"  '^'  ^^*^™  •••^«-  of  America 

ueneral  Cocke,  of  Virginia,  an  eminent  philanthropist  and  d;«. 

.  inguished  public  man,  charged  himself  with  the  Sion  of  t^ 

latter  duty;  as  his  position,  ai  i>residen#i  the  Sd  rini-«t 

operations^rSffl^JS?^!.  ,v.  J"'  *?*  branch  of  ^ 

"    Del«vl«^  ZHSi^IJ^       .  ^^  execution  of  theJomMr.    T 
iJelwatt  UttDMi^fore,  leaving  this  for^Engf  nd  Wth%^' 
^m^to  carry  forward  the  plan  proposediT 


f 
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ports  from^which  emigrants  embarked,  where,  under  the  direction 
of  appointed  agents,  this  circular  should  be  printed  in  all  the  re- 
quisite languages,  English,  Irish,  German,  and  French,  and  a  copy 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  emigrant  at  the  momogt  of  his  em- 
barking, pointing  out  the  safest  and  the  best  courselor  his  future 
conduct  to  ensure  success  to  his  labours  in  this  countnr.    In  addi- 
tion to  thfe;  be  purposed  organizing  a  committee  of  influential  gen- 
tlemen in  England,  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before 
the  British  public,  through  the  press,  the  history  of  the  great  im- 
provements accomplished  in  America  by  means  of  the  Temperance 
^Reformation;  and  to  devote  a  year  in  time,  and  10,000  dollars  in 
^money,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object  of  pure  and  dis- 
interested benevolence  towards  his  fellow-beings. 

During  our  stay  at  Mr.  Delavan's  we  had  an  opi«ytunity  of  vis- 
iting many  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  and  receiving  visits  from 
others,  with  their  families,  as  well  as  of  inspecting  the  condition  of 
their  farms,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
farm-labourers  J  for  we  were  now  entirely  in  the  country,  several 
miles  from  any  town,  and  among  people  wholly  devoted  to  aeri- 
cultural  life.  ^ 

In  the  general  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  E6g- 
land  is  far  superior  to  America.  The  great  perfection  to  which 
every  kind  of  cultivation  has  there  attained,  the  noble  mansions  of 
the  we^y  gentry,  the  fine  parks  and  lawns,  the  beautiful  hedge- 
row feiifc,  the  substantial  stone  farmhouses  and  outbuildings, 
and  the  excellent  roads  and  conveyances  which  are  seen  in  almost . 
every  part  of  England,  are  not  to  be  found  here.  But  though,  in " 
thise  outward  appearances,  American  farming  districts  are  inferior 
to  English,  yet  m  all  substantial  realities  the  superiority  is  on  the 
side  of  America. 

The  occupier  of  a  farm,  whether  large  or  small,  is  almost  invari- 
ably the  owner  of  the  land  he  cultivates;  and,  ther^ore,  all  the 
disagreeable  differences  between  landlords  and  tenaiits,  with  the 
vexations  of  the  gami^^ws,  the  authoribr  of  country  squires  and 
clerical  magistrates,  ^^fcile  a  Mj^ce  of  annoyance  in  England, 
^^  here  unknown.  T^Se  being  jk)  tithes,  great  or  small,  for  the 
sq)port  of  a  State  cler^,  all  tb|i^-Jpurjge  class  of  evils  growing  out 
of  tithe  disputes  and  tithe  com^d^ons  are  hert  also  unheard  of. 
■"^e  labourers  being  fewer  than  j&B  reqitfted,  and  wages  being 
^^ -high,  there  are  neither  paupers  ""'^^'        '  •      •• 

Whous^  nor  jails  arereqtiired  for  l..^ 
dapse  of  woi&atid p6d  paj'  previ 
tOB^a^n  to  dishonesty,    lliere  iL^o  ^ 
esqpre  and  t^e  bSispnlt,  the  l^roa" 


^smdAe  duke;^e|cb  t^  compete  wi 
ward  splendour,Svlai(il         " 


%ittlP>  tiUjoi: 


i^oitmi 


■rates,,  and  neither  work- 

idati^Nfesince  abun- 

jB^.we  away  all 

or  onlers  such  as 

t|9  ^it4t  the  ma^uis 

the  <^r  ini%t- 

assmen^^S' 
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tiott  which  devours  the  substance  of  too  many  at  home  j  and  all 
those  idle  disputes  and  distinctions  about  old  families  and  new  ones, 
people  of  high  birth  aadispeople  of  low,  country  families  and  stran- 
gers, which  so  perplex  the  good  people  of  England  when  a  county 
meeting  or  a  county  ball  takes  place,  so  as  to  set  persons  in  their  • 
right  places,  to  admit  some,  exclude  others,  and  so  on,  are  here 
happily  unthought  of.  The  consequence  is,  that,  with  more  sources 
of  pleasure  and  few  sources  of  dissatisfaction,  the  American  coun- 
try gentry  and  farmers  are  much  better  off  and  much  happier  than 
the  same  class  of  people  in  England.  No  corn-laws  exist  to  vex 
the  landowner  with  a  fear  of  their  abolition ;  no  non-payment  of 
rents  and  abatements  to  tenants  are  ever  heard  of,  for  landlord, 
and  tenant  are  here  merged  in  one.  No  distraint  for  tithes  or 
■writs  of  ejectment  ever  occur ;  and,  in  short,  scarcely  anything 
erer  happens  to  ruffle  the  serenity  of  a  country  life  in  the  wellrset- 
tled  parts  of  America. 

The  greatest  difference  of  all,  however,  between  the  agricultu- 
ral population  of  England  and  those  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
seen  in  their  relative  degrees  of  intelligence.  In  England,  no  one, 
JLpresume,  will  deny  the  fact  of  the  farmers  and  farm-labourers  be- 
fP%  among  the  least  intelligent  and  most  uneducated  portion  of  the 
population.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  best  informed.  A  great  number  of  the  occupiers  of  farms 
are  persons  who,  having  been  successful  in  business  in  cities,  have 
retired  at  an  early  period  of  life,  bought  an  estate,  tajj^  a  delight 
in  cultivating  it  on  their  own  account  for  income,  and  as  from  sev- 
en to  ten  per  cent,  is  realized  on  fanning  capital  where  carefully 
attended  to,  it  is  at  once  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

These  gentlemen,  having  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  little  pali^bua- 
ness  to  occupy  them,  and  a  taste  for  books  and  love  of  irfdi^tion, 
read  a  great  deal  more  than  the  busy  inhabitants  of  commercial 
cities,  and  have  the  power  of  exercising  their  judgment  and  reflec- 
tion more  free  from  the  bias  of  party  views  and  sectarian  feelings  ^ 
than  those  who  live  in  large  communities.  Their  previous  educa- 
tion and  ample  means  disposeothers  also  to  works  of  benevolence; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  t^hile  their  conversation  is  more  intel- 
ligent and  their  manners  gre^l^  superior  to  that  of  English  farm- 
ers generally,  tiiey  devote  a  la^^e  portion  of  their  time  and  means 
to  the  establishment  and  support  of  Sunday  schools,  district  schools, 
societies  for  mutaal  iiiaprovaiient,  country  librari^,  temperance  so-  ^ 
cieties,  savings'  banks,  and,  in  short,  everything  that  can  elevate 
those  below  them,  ai|d  make  them  better  and  haamer  in  their  st? 
tions.     '■  ,;:s=:-.;    .  i-  t^^  s[^ 

There  are  no  tavofts,  as  in  the  market-to\vns  of  Englandj^  al 
#orb  half  the  j)ro&s  wade  at  market  by  the  drinking  and  carousi 
of  the  buycM  and  sellecs,  as  is  the  rase  v^  En^feh  farmers ; 
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families  are  continually  interchanging  evening  vints  with  each 
other  to  take  a  cup  of  tea,  fruit,  ice-cream,  and  sweetmeats  or 
other  dehcacies,  but  without  spirits,  wio^|je„,  or  cider;  retiring 
early,  and  all  coming  or  gomg  in  vehicI,Ja3apted  to  Uielr  meaS 
from  gigs  and  phaetons  to  carriages  and  family  wag*.,  for  there 

?«.f  I?*"^  ""  "°',i"*^  on  carriages,  ho«es,  or'servants,  all  being 
free  to  ride  or  walk,  as  smts  their  pleasure.  ^ 

fnil.?**''- "*?ff  ^  ""'"'?  ^^"^^""^  ^«  ^"8>«1'  and  American 
farmer,  it  is  still  more  so  between  the  farm-lSbourera  of  the  two 

r7"  1  ""^  I  i"  ^g'«»d  It  IS  well  known  what  miserable  wages  ag- 
ncultural  labourers  receive— 10  to  12  shUlings  perhaps  thi  avei- 
#ge ;  what  scanty  fare  they  are  obliged  to  subsist  upon—flesh  meat 
once  or  twice  a  week,  at  the  utmost;  and  how  ^rpetually  they 
stand  m  danger  of  the  workhouse,  with  all  their  d«jire  to  a/oid  it. 
with  no  education  themselves,  and  no  desire  to  procure  any  for  their 
cmldren.    Here  there  is  not  a  labourer  on  the  farm  who  receives 
less  than  a  dollar  a  day  or  24  shUlings  per  week,  while  many  re- 
ceive more;  and  those  who  are  permanently  attached  to  the  farm 
have  wages  equal  to  that  throughout  the  year.    Besides  this,  they 
fj.1    ^L?°      l''''^^}  *^^  farmhouse  as  prosperous  tradesmen  m 
the  middle  ranks  ofhfe  enjoy  in  England ;  three  substantial  me|| 
a  day  and  in  hay  and  harvest  time  four,  with  abundance  and  varT 
ety  at  each.    At  the  same  time  they  enjoy  the  advantages  of  ex- 
cellent aihools  for  the  almost  Gratuitous  education  of  theiF  children, 
neat  little  |pttages  for  themselves  and  wives  to  live  in,  a  little  plot 
ot  ground  for  gardening,  and  privileges  in  great  number. 

uJjJ7f'^''^ul  '"'  *^^*  *H?  farm-labourers  and  their  families 
are  wdl  fed,  well  dressed,  well  educated  in  all  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments «tf  knowledge,  intelligent  in  conversation,  agreeable  in  man- 
ners, and  as  superior  to  the  corresponding  class  of  farm-labourers  in 
i.ngland  as  all  these  advantages  can  indicate.  There  are  no  beer- 
shops,  at  which  they  spend  their  substance;  no  haunts  of  vice  and 

»  debauchery,  at  which  they  concoct  the  plans  of  the  poacher,  the 
smuggler,  or  the  robber  to  make  up  by  iflicit  gains  the  deficiencies 
of  honest  industry  ;and,^jiseque^y,  no  need,  of  prosecutions  at 
the  sessions,  with  all  th6%ray  oMnstables,  police,  magistracy, 
and  treadmills,  to  punish  them  andkeeptiiem  in  order.  iJobody 
talks  or  even  appears  to  think  of  housebreakers,  ^  dwellings  at 
distances  of  miles  apart  from  neighboure  are  oftto  left  without  the 

^  floors  bemg  locked  or  bolted,  in  summer  and  in|vinter,  all  night 

If  the  surplu||Mpulj^on  of  Britain,  who  cannot'^tam  adequate 

-remuneration  OTieir  labour  at  home,<5ould  but  be  prevailed  upon 

to  trlpsport  themselves  at  once  to  this  cou^,  and  seek  for  em- 

ptoyment  where  it  is  best  found  on  their  arrivaJ,  itls  impossible  to 

•eillimate,  to  theK<«ull  extent,  the  benefits  tjiat  would  i#ult  to  both 

*?"li8?'  ^  *^^.  a^^  *<»  the  parties  eaofptf^.    Here  millions 
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of  acres,  now  lying  untouched,  would  be  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  country  increased,  while  the  spread  of  dwell- 
ings and  population,  the  increase  of  towns  and  cities,  the  opening 
of  railroads  and  canals,  would  send  America  a  century  forward  in 
all  that  is  desirable. 

In  England  the  effect  would  be  felt,  first  by  a  rise  in  the  wages 
and  an  improvement  of  the  condition  of  those  who  remained  at 
home;  next,  in  the  increased  demand  for  British  manufactures, 
which  the  increased  population  of  America  would  create ;  and, 
lastly,  by  the  strengthenmg  of  those  ties  of  kindred  and  connexion 
between  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  which  would  make  all 
their  friendly  relations  stronger  and  stronger,  and  make  future  wars 
between  th6m  more  and  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  emig»||s  th«>mselves 
would  be  as  great  and  as  certain  as  that  of  th^m  countries,  if 
they  pursued  a  right  course ;  and  that,  with  good  advice  and 
proper  regulations,  could  almost  be  ensured.    At  present,  as  soon 
as  they  land  in  the  seaport  town,  they  are  beset  with  as  many  har- 
pies as  surround  the  unhappy  sailor  when  he  first  touches  the  shore, 
^ecially  by  the  keepers  of  low  taverns  and  dramshops.    By  them 
tlifey  are  decoyed  to  their  houses,  made  drunk  under  a  pretext  of  a 
welcome  and  hospitality,  their  money  taken  from  theni  if  they  have 
any,  and,  if  they  have  not,  a  debt  for  board  and  drink  contracted 
against  them.    They  then  roam  about  the  city  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, where  little  or  none  is  to  be  had ;  they  become  inspired 
with  a  distaste  for  the  country,  where  alone  a  sure  and  certain  har- 
vest of  reward  awaits  them;  and,  liLe  the  moth,  which  lingers 
around  the  flame  until  consumed  by  what  dazzles  it,  they  hang 
about  the  skirts  of  the  cities  and  the  grogshops  till  their  poverty 
tempts  them  to  crime,  when  they  Income  the  inmates  of  tlie  poor- 
house  or  the  prison,  and  there  end  Ifeir  days  in  Mglect  and  misery. 
It  IS  ascertained  as  a  fact  that  more  than  oi^ird  of  the  emi- 
grants from  Europe  die  within  the  first  three  years  of  their  residence 
m  this  country,  though  they  generally  come  out  in  the  full  vigour 
of  life ;  and  of  the  whole  number  there  is  not  one  out  of  50  whose 
death  is  not  actually  caused  or  greatly  hastened  by  intemperance. 
A  very  instructive  document  on  this  subject  came  into  my  possession 
while  at  Mr.  Delavan's,  taken  froi^the  Temperance  Recorder  for 
November,  1832,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  testified  by  the  signa- 
tures of  nine  of  the  principal  medical  officers  of  the  s^te.    It  shows 
that,  out  of  336  deaths  from  cholera  which  took  plaice  in  Albany 
in  the  summer  of  1832,  omitting  all  under  16  ye?trs  of  age,  138 
were  foreigners  and  mostly  emigrants,  of  which  no  less  than  108 
were  Irish,  15  English,  four  Scotch,  two  Welsh,  eight  German,  and 
one  French;  and  of  these  the  greatest  number  were  the  victims  of 
intemperance,  there  being  no  less  than  140  who  were  hard  drink- 

et«^55wV)n   Aranlr   froalv     131        '  *         *  '  " 
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ally,  while  of  the  strictly  temperate  thCTe^were  only  five,  and  of 
members  of  temperance  societies  only  two.  Of  the  acos  from  i20 
to  40  there  were  189,  and  above  40  there  were  147.  The  whole 
population  of  Albany  was  at  this  time  about  26,000,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  temperance  sbcieties  about  5000,  out  of  which  only  two  in- 
dividuals died,  while  138  emigrants,  mostly  intemperate,  Jerished. 
♦V.  ,  •  *,?"i'"^*.  *°  ]!•"'  melancholy  picture,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  in  the  farming  district  m  and  around  this  spot,  Ballston  Cen- 

«!lo';i  Tlk  T  ***''  '"^"*"f?.  *^*'"*^*^  ^y  ^J'-  Delavan  and  the 
spread  of  the  temperance  publications,  the  practice  of  total  absti- 
nence from  all  that  can  intoxicate  is  nearly  universal,  the  health 
and  longevity  of  the  population  are  greater  than  in  anvnart  of  the 
country  j  the  deaths  do  not  reach  two  per  cent  per  ann&i,  varyinff 

^T.  °onlB;5l*  *^'^^^^  *"^  °"«  «"*'  «g»>t  tenths;  the  JgJ 
extend  to  80  W 90  ordinarily;  and,  by  the  latest  examination^^ 
the  Jabouring  people,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  only  one 
ESfl"*  f^^eiving  pecuniary  relief  as  being  imable  to  subsist 

On  Mr.  Delavan's  own  farm  there  was  scarcely  a  labourer  who 
had  not  money  placed  out  at  interest;  his  coachman,  cook,  and 
house-servante  had  several  hundred  dollars  each  accumulating  & 
the  savings'  bank,  and  additions  made  to  this  from  the  surpliS  of 
their  wages  every  year.  The  gardener  and  farm-servants  were  in 
the  same  prosperous  condition,  and  had,  moreover,  small  plots  of 

f  JllV  *  M  ?^y  "^^'^  *^^  °^"^'^-  Throughout  the  whole  of 
tha  district,  the  farmers,  to  a  man,  refuse  to  sell  their  grain  for  dis- 
faHation  or  for  malting ;  while  all  the  produce  of  their  orchards, 
which  IS  considerab  e,  is  devoted  to  the  fattening  of  cattle  instead 

tnh  ™  S°M-"^''^  ^"^'  ^'"^^  ***«  g""^"*  '"O'-al  good  thus  ef- 
fected m  withholding  the  suppU^  of  these  materials  for  conversion 

Xl^^Ttl-''^"'^'  the^appily  find '  themselves  benefited 
Fiation^    •'"'^       *  pecuniary  sense,  by  their  present  appro- 

The  Sabbath  we  passed  at  Ballston  Centre  offered  a  beautiful 
Ulu  tration  of  the  effects  of  liberal  institutions  and  temperate  habits 
on  the  condition  of  domestics,  and  the  relative  position  of  masters 
and  servants.  Though  there  are  no  parish  churches,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  understand  that  ||rm  in  England,  there  are  sufficient 
Places  of  worship  for  all  who  fere  to  attend  them,  including  Pr^ 
byterian,  EpiMopalian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist,  which  are  the  four 
most  nuraeroiijenominations  of  Christians  here.  These  churches 
ir^r  "^  ^  °i  "'°'^^'P  "^  ^  *^«"^^'  «n^  tl^e  term  chapel  is  never 
IT1\T  P.  r"^  "*  con^eo'^nt  distances,  and  generally  with  refer- 
wS.  ?k''*    '"^'^y  '*'"°"°  *^^  worshippers  frequenting  them;  but, 

hn^S^  ^'^  "°*  '"°';'  ^^''^  ^^'^  ^  ™"«  f^"*  s<»°e  of  the  farm- 
bouses,  they  are  six  and  seven  miles  from  others. 

no  distance  ancyj^  weather,  however,  prevent  a  general  eood 
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«  S  .„H  I'^r*'^  ^r/'y  ^«^  °»«  or  "O'e  vehicles,  open  or  cor- 
ered  and  abundance  of  horses,  by  which  the  whole  h^T^UZt^ 

rPtin  f  "'.r'"'^  *^"^"y«^  *°  *»»«  church.  Those  who^hVe  new 
InT  k°'"k'''  ""-^"""^  '"•■^•««  to  ''inn^r  *t  ba!fpL7 twelve  and 
go  to  church  again  at  one;  but  those  who  live  atTdilrance'/en- 

tie  1  "^  "  '°/^  ^"*"''  ""''^  *««» '  ""d  i°  the  interval  between 
the  mormng  and  afternoon  service,  partake  of  it  on  Vhe  ^ZZ 
the  neighbouring  grounds  if  the  weather  be  fine,  or  at  L^it^r^t 
nn  or  house  of  accommodation  if  the  weather  L  bad     Ce^, 

fo?n3°"'  ^""^.f  '°^  ^  P«"0"«  of  the  same  fa?m  to  cCch 
for  none  remain  at  home,  and  all  are  on  a  perfect  fooSe  of  eoual 

Vol  mTT'"'  f'^'''  P"^"*'^^  for  that  dar  ^  ^"'^' 
l-rom  Mr.  Delavan's  residence,  which  in  England  would  be  rail 
ed  a  "country  seat"  rather  than  a  farmhouse,  m  it  hw  all  thVpll 
gances  0  a  gentjeman's  abode,  and  its  occS^/er"  a  mro  ortut" 
Steaif  .^5"^  r^'y^^  '^'  ^^'""y  to  church  was  called  "STe 
Sh  bv,  '  •  ^Tu'^  »'■"'?  *.""?th,  though  drawn  on  four  wheels 
and  by  a  pair  of  horses.    In  it  were  seats  for  sixteen  persons -and 

Amid  this^devotion  of  their  whole  attention  to  reE  du  £  aS 

Sit  I'^'^r  ^~"  ***^"^  °f  «»  '^•«*1«'  there  Z  no  gl,^^ 
dwcomfort,  and  no  apj^ance  of  weariness,  but  as  much  oSeT 

couU  i7,T*  ^"i^^J^  countenances  'and  conduct  erf  all  L 
anS  ll^  J""'^  *^"!.  *",  occupation  being  such  as  both  the  WUI 
and  Aeheart  approved.  Without  %  slightest  wish  tODreventT 
W  exerc.^  of  individual  opinion  Mo  L  obseTvanceKe  sIb! 
Wh'h  '°"?r^  t"'  ^'^^  that  the  mingling  of  the  devout  the 
that  li;'  T^  '^l  cheerful   which  I  witneLd  on  the  fi«t  Sunday 

anim"?*  ^^^y^r,  a  country  of  contrasts,  where  most  thinw 

X alRrSIT'  7.  *** '^T  ^'^«^  ^""c  '"  England.  During  our 
?J  !i^^"f.to«  Centre,  we  heard  the  details  of  a  case  of  demlvkv 
and  corruption  such  as  we  could  hardly  believe  p^ible  in  r,^^ 
srZr.**^^''\^^'^  proceedings  ^of  the  Ita^i^'  whiXl 
should  certamly  have  thought  to  be  I  misrepresentation/if  U  had 

-ci.,. ^  ^„.„.„  ,„  ,„c  ^^ajg  capuais  of  me  coun^,  called  "  lob- 
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bying,"  which  consiata  in  this :  A  certain  number  of  agents,  selected 
for  their  skill  and  experience  in  the  arts  of  deluding,  persuading, 
and  bribing  the  members,  ar«;  employed  by  public  companiea  and 
private  individuals  who  have  bills  before  the  Legislature  which 
they  are  anxious  to  get  passed.  These  persons  attend  the  lobby 
of  the  House  daily,  talk  with  members,  form  parties,  invite  them  to 
dinners  and  suppers,  and  having,  besides  their  daily  pay,  a  good 
sum  of  money  given  them  to  cover  these  expenses,  they  usually 
succeed  in  corrupting  a  sufficient  number  of  the  members  to  effect 
their  purpose,  though  occasionally,  of  course,  they  fail.  In  one  of 
these  mstances,  the  parties  employing  a  Mr.  Hillyer,  of  New-York, 
as  a  "  lobbier,"  to  promote  the  passing  of  a  bill  through  the  Tren- 
ton Legislature,  in  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  to  incorporate  the  Ber- 
gen Port  Company,  refused  to  pay  him  the  sum  he  demanded 
for  his  services,  which  was  2220  dollars,  upon  which  he  brought 
his  action  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  to  recover  the  same. 

On  this  trial  a  full  development  of  this  practice  of  "  lobbying" 
vraa  made,  by  which  it  appeared  that  it  was  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  and  that  terrapin  and  oyster  suppers  and  Champagne  were 
among  the  most  effective  means  of  persuasion  used  with  members 
to  make  them  look  favourably  on  measures  submitted  to  their  in- 
vestigation and  decision.  The  trial  is  altogether  so  curious  a  chap- 
ter in  the  domestic  history  of  America,  that  I  have  ffiven  it  a  place 
at  full  length  in  the  Appendix,  believing,  as  I  do,  tnat  such  public 
and  authentic  documents  as  these  throw  more  li^ht  on  the  actual 
condition  of  a  country — and  I  am,  too,  happy  to  mclude  the  docu- 
ments of  a  favourable  nature  also,  of  which  there  are  many — than 
any  mere  descriptions  of  the  state  of  manneis  by  a  stranger ;  be- 
cause these  are  portraits  of  their  own  characters,  drawn  by  their 
own  hands,  and  cannot,  ther^re,  be  complained  of  as  the  calum- 
nies of  a  foreigner.*  ^ 

At  the  same  time  that  this  disclosure  places  the  character  of  such 
of  the  State  legislators  of  America  as  are  thus  operated  upon  in 
a  very  unfavourable  point  of  view,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
the  history  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  South  Sea  Company, 
and  other  public  corporations  in  England,  the  wholesale  bribenr 

Practised  by  them  to  secure  the  votes  of  members  in  the  Britisn 
arliament,  peers  as  well  as  commoners,  and  sometimes  even  roy- 
alty itself,  was  as  flagrantly  corrupt  as  anything  that  the  annals  of 
any  country  could  produce.  The  whole  business  of  the  old  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  borough-influence  times,  was  conducted  mainly  by 
bribery  on  the  part  of  ministers  to  their  adherents  in  places,  con- 
tracts, and  benefits  of  one  kind  or  another.  And  in  the  bubble- 
year  of  1825,  when  speculating  companies  started  up  in  every  cor- 
ner, and  Parliament  was  applied  to  for  legislative  sanction  to  their 
undertakings,  it  is  well  known  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

*  Set  App?odiXi  NO:  IL 
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«y  sanction  by  bilb  or  ict.  of  iSSwSLX^i^tlT;'" 
pronerty  ,0  B,™,b.„,  „r  friend,  of  3S^  5^^1,''S,^''1!°5 
such  works  are  to  pass,  as  well  as  llw  nil  nf  jSILT.  ,  ^ 

acting  on  conin.itt4  J„d  a^mSn^  th^ml^H^'^r'^^ 

»rjip.f^jci!ijro!tts^sXo°;,r„^^^^^ 

After  passing  a  most  agreeable  fortnight  at  Mr.  Delavan'a  h.'a 
family  accompanied  us  in  our  visit  to  SaFatoM  S.^n«  M  u-  u 
we  set  out  on  Saturday,  the  m  of  Jnlv  ??«  «  ^  ^'  ^°''  ^^^^ 
through  Ballston  S^al'  r^f^tatej^a"  7^^^^^^^ 
tjreyue  .angularity  of  h^Ul  aid  dalf,  and  watered  bfl^kv^^^^^^^ 
toe  fine  sonorous  Indian  name  of  Kvaderosseras.  Til/ZZ*!! 
Ballston  is  celebrated  for  its  mineraUri^  JJd  ^^ot^^C 

Mte^^e^To^t^^ 

chiefly  for  recreation  and  amusement/th^  foKr^s^reaHf 
tJlr^?^  '"'^  where  the  greatest  number  7t  anyZnecm^^^! 
^11 1  '"^Jr^J^of  yi^item  flock  after  them,  tifl  the  one  XcTafe 
sorbs  he  whole,  and  leaves  the  other  desert^.  ^        ''^ 

aaiJston  IS  an  mcorporated  village,  under  a  board  of  tr.,rf«.o 
ekcted  annually  by  th/inhabitants,Vo'^^:  a'bout^^^'  i^Z 
per.  The  courthouse  for  the  county  of  Saratoga  is  also  hent  •  «n^ 
ir  "«  ^Tjhyrches,  several  laL  hotel^lnd  a  w^eiS^ew^ 
SrUw^^t?  i"  the  village,  fhere  are  several  Sgs^^ 
pnncipa  of  which  are  the  original  Ballston  Spa,  the  wSlSrton 

ifle  waters  of  all  these  do  not  differ  much  from  each  other  their 

Prindpaf  h^teL'::^?"^^^^^^^^^  -»--te  of  iron.  >e 

■  Vol.  n.— N    '"  9  '*"""''  '*^  persons,  aau  tiiere 
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are  many  private  boarding-houses  for  invalids.  The  environs  of 
Ballston  furnish  many  agreeable  rides,  and  the  River  Kyaderosseras 
aifords  excellent  fishmg  for  trout 

From  Ballston  to  Saratoga  Springs  is  a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles,  through  a  generally  level  country,  with  the  second  growth 
of  wood  thickly  bordering  the  sandy  roads,  but  with  occasional  fino 
views  of  the  hills  and  mountains  in  the  distance. 


H- 


CHAPTER  X. 

Arrival  and  Stav  at  Saratoga  Springs.— Hietory  of  the  first  Settlement  of  the  Spot.— 
Conveyance  of  Uinds  by  Indian  Cnieft.— Progressive  Increase  of  the  Settlement.— 
Origin  of  the  Popularity  of  the  Springs.— Building  of  the  principal  Hotels.— Situation 
and  Appearance  of  Saratoga.— Charactcnstics  of  the  principal  Houses.— Interesting 
Spots  in  the  Environs.- Chymical  Analysis  of  the  Waters.— Chief  Attraction  to  Vis- 
iters at  Saratoga.— Great  Variety  of  Character  for  Observation.— Elegance  of  the 
Men  and  Beauty  of  the  Women.— Deficiency  of  Females  in  Expression  and  Passion. 
—Difference  of  Youth  and  Age  in  the  Men  —American  Authority  for  Degeneracy  of 
Manners.— Freedom  of  Intercourse  with  the  Young  of  both  Sexes.— Routine  of  a  Day 
at  Saratoga.— Order  and  Succesbion  of  Meals  and  Intervals.- American  Sketch  of 
the  American  Character. — Evening  Amusements.— Hops,  Balls,  and  Concerts.- Spe- 
cimen of  two  American  "  Popular  Discourses."— Imitations  of  the  "  Diary  of  a  Phy- 
sician."—Discourse  on  the  Nursery  Tale  of  "  Cock  Robin."— General  Opinions  ex- 
pressed on  this  Performance. 

We  arrived  at  Saratoga  about  one  o'clock,  and,  having  previously 
engaged  apartments  at  the  Union  Hall,  we  soon  found  ourselves 
amtd  the  bustle  of  a  large  party  of  more  than  200  persons,  prom- 
enading the  drawing-rooms  and  piazzas  of  the  hotel,  waiting  for 
the  approaching  hour  of  dinner,  which  was  two  o'clock ;  and,  ta- 
king our  seats  at  the  table,  we  were  soon  recognised  by  many  whom 
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we  had  met  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  found  ourselves 
more  at  home  than  we  had  anticipated. 

.  We  remained  at  Saratoga  about  ten  days,  and  during  that  pe- 
nod,  the  weather  bemg  fine,  though  very  warm,  we  made  visits  to 
each  of  *e  large  hotels  besides  our  own,  having  friends  and  ac- 
quamtances  at  each  j  we  saw  all  the  variety  of  entertainmeofci  which 
Here,  as  at  most  watenng-places,  form  the  chief  business  of  life  with 
those  who  fi«quent  them,  and  we  made  some  pleasant  excursions 
Jn  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably 
lair  estimate  of  the  place  and  its  visiters;  and  as  it  is  in  many  re- 
spects singular,  and  unlike  any  other  rendezvous  of  fashion  in  the 
United  States,  some  account  of  it  may  be  acceptable. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  whites  in  the  spot  where  Saratoga  now 
stands,  arose  out  of  a  grant  of  lands  made  here  by  two  Indian 
chiefs  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  to  David  Schuyler  and  Robert  livins- 
?-???i  L  ■  o^^.-^^bany,  the  grant  bearing  date  the  12th  of  AuguL 
1702,  being  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Quee  \nne.  The  India! 
name  for  the  spot  was  then  Sah-rah-ka,  or  tL.  side  of  the  hill." 
which  correctly  enough  indicates  its  position.  This  was  converted 
by  the  settlers  into  Sar-ogh-to-ge,  and  afterward  to  Sor^c-to-ga, 
Irom  whence  the  transition  was  very  slight  to  Saratoga,  the  name 
It  now  bears.  The  conveyance  was  legally  made  «  for  and  in  coa^ 
sideratiou  of  divers  goods,"  and  a  few  yeara  afterward  the  whole 
tract  was  reconvtyed  to  other  purchasers  for  « the  sum  of  90/  in 
full  satisfaction  for  all  that  tract  of  land  situated,  lymg,  and  being 
m  the  county  of  Albany,  called  Kyaderosseras,  alias  Queensbor- 
ough." 

The  first  settlement  was  not  effected  till  1716,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod till  1747  litUe  is  known  of  its  history;  but  it  was  then  t£j 
subject  of  a  hostile  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  when  the 
small  town  was  burned  and  about  thirty  families  massacred. 

In  1755  a  fort  was  commenced  called  Fort  Edward,  from  whence 
^'■^'^JxT^f  ^^\}°  ^^^  George,  north  of  it  about  30  miles,  where 
Jort  William  Henry  was  erected ;  and  in  1759,  General  Amherst 
havmg  passed  up  the  Hudson,  and  by  this  lake  to  Canada,  pat  the 
country  into  such  a  state  of  security  as  to  induce  a  great  increase  of 
settlers,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mo- 
hawk rivers;  while  the  hunters  among  the  Indian  tribes  resorted  to 
this  spot  as  a  favourite  watering-place,  the  abundance  of  the  springs 
all  along  the  valley  occasioning  it  to  be  much  frequented  by  deer 
and  other  game. 

The  following  is  related  as  the  circumstance  which  first  gave 
celebrity  to  the  waters  of  Saratoga.  Sir  WUliam  Johnson,  a  gen- 
eral  of  the  British  army,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  defence  of 
Fort  Wilham  Henry,  had  been  permitted  to  retire  from  the  army 
and  to  reside  at  Johnstown,  a  place  westward  of  Saratosa  about 
30  miles,  as  agent  for  the  Indians.    Being  much  indisposed,  and 
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being  a  great  favourite  with  the  Indians,  they  pereuaded  him  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  Springs,  to  which  he  assented,  and  he  was 
borne  on  a  htter  carried  by  the  Iiidians  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way.  He  remained  here  several  days,  being  supplied  with  game 
by  the  hunters  of  the  friendly  tribe,  all  of  them  drinking  largely  of 
the  only  mineral  spring  then  open,  called  High  Rock  Spring,  tUl 
they  became  so  fond  of  the  water  as  to  use  it  to  excess  for  mere  en- 
ioyment  In  the  end.  Sir  William  was  so  entirely  recovered  from 
his  Illness  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  walk  all  the  way  home 
(a  distance  of  30  miles)  on  foot ;  and  the  fame  of  this  cure  spread 
so  rapidly  through  the  country,  that  from  this  period  the  springs 
grew  mto  greater  celebrity  every  year. 

IC  was  in  1792  that  the  second  spring  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
John  Taylor  Oilman,  of  New-Hampshire,  subsequently  a  governot 
of  that  state,  and  at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress.  It  was  this 
which  caused  it  to  be  called  the  "Congress  Spring;"  and  of  this 
there  is  fifty  times  the  quantity  drank  that  there  is  of  any  other. 

in  1«)0  the  first  large  hotel  was  built,  under  the  name  of  Union 
Hall.  In  1812  this  was  followed  by  a  still  larger,  house,  called 
the  Congress  Hall.  In  1819  the  Pavilion,  another  large  hotel. 
WM  erected,  and,  lastly,  in  1824,  the  United  States  Hotel,  larger 

?°*lo^"l*^'^?**^*°"*  **"  ^y  '^^  '^^  predecessors,  was  opened, 
m  1827  the  village  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
and  It  then  contained  about  300  dwelling-houses  and  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  five  places  of  public  worship,  since  which  it  has 
iJeen  constantly  on  the  increase. 

The  situation  of  the  village  is  pretty,  lying  generally  in  a  valley, 
but  with  sufficient  undulation  of  surface  in  and  near  it  to  make  it 
very  picturesque,  and  the  views  it  presents  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  are  varied  and  agreeable.  Like  most  of  the  American  vi£ 
lages  we  had  yet  seen,  the  main  street  is  of  great  breadth— 140 
feet  at  least,  and  the  length  of  it  is  about  a  mile.  The  shops  and 
private  dwellings  are  small,  while  the  large  hotels  look  the  larger 
by  the  contrast  ^ 

Of  th^  hotels  the  Congress  Hall  is  frequented  by  the  most 
fashionable  classes,  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  birth,  con- 
nexion, and  breeding  rather  than  their  wealth;  and  this  is  conse- 
quently the  aristocratic  or  Whig  house,  in  which  Conservative  doc- 
trines in  politics  and  .ehgion  are  most  current  and  most  acceptable. 
The  United  States  Hotel  is  more  frequented  by  the  rich  mercantile 
classes,  whose  wealth  makes  their  importance  equal  in  degree, 
though  differing  m  its  source,  to  that  of  the  more  «  ancient  Smi- 
hes;  and  this  B  the  Democratic  house.  The  Union  Hall  is  fre- 
quented chiefly  by  the  clergy  and  religious  families,  by  judges,  pro- 
fessors, and  grave  and  elderly  people  generally;  and  this  is  called 
the  religiousl&ouse.  The  Pavilion  is  more  miscellaneous  in  its  com- 
— _, ,  —  ->.  _,^,u^,.v^i  jxiuic  uy  pciTfuas  wao  raaKe  a  snori  stay  than 
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by  those  who  remain  for  any  length  of  time  j  and  this  is  called  the 
travellers'  house.  The  largest  of  these  will  accommodate  300  per- 
sons, and  the  smallest  will  accommodate  200  j  besides  these,  there 
are  smaller  hotels  and  private  boarding-houses;  and  in  the  whole 
of  them  there  was  estimated  to  be  at  least  3000  strangers,  the  vil- 
lage having  at  present  more  company  than  on  any  former  occasion 
that  can  be  remembered. 

The  environs  furnish  many  agreeable  excursions,  at  distances 
varyina  from  four  miles  to  forty.  The  nearest  is  Saratoga  Lake,  a 
beautiful  piece  of  water,  about  nine  miles  long  and  two  in  average 
breadth,resembling  in  its  character  the  softer  scenery  of  the  lakes 

^"mberland  and  Westmoreland,  especially  the  Lake  of  Winder- 
mere. Th»  battle-ground  of  General  Burgoyne's  defeat  and  sur- 
rii""  '?.u''T"  ""  "**^  of  two  hours,  and  forms  a  point  of  great  in- 
terest with  alV  American  patriots.  The  Falls  of  the  Hudson,  of 
which  there  art  three-Baker's  Falls,  Glen's  Falls,  and  Hadley's 

^  rTv-l  *r*^'"  ^'^"*y  "^'^^  °^  Saratoga.  Lake  George  is 
about  thirty  miles,  and  the  richness  of  the  landscape-views  whidh 
It  presente,  the  transparent  clearness  of  its  water,  and  the  excellent 
sport  of  fishing  with  which  it  abounds,  tend  to  make  this  the  fa- 
vounte  excursion.  > 

The  waters  of  Saratoga,  of  which  there  are  now  half  a  dozen 
separate  spnnM  open,  possess  nearly  the  same  properties  or  qual- 
ities, being  of  the  class  called  «  acidulous  saline  chevbeate"  from 
haying  carbonic  acid  gas,  salt,  and  iron  in  them  all,  varying  only 
ui  the  proportions  of  the  different  substances  which  each  sprini  con- 
tains.   The  Congress  water,  being  the  most  acidulous  and  saline 

IS  drank  most  copiouslv.  and  eimnrtpd  mn^  ior<r<>i..  a.-,-  u ,  * 

every  part  of  the  Union  in  bo'ttr«:~irresemb!^''i;ite  Se'th^ 
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Seidlitz  and  Seltzer  waters  of  Germany ;   and,  if  drank  -at  the 
spring  itself,  has  all  the  briskness  of  sodawater. 

From  daylight,  therefore,  until  seven  o'clo  i  b  the  morning,  the 
well  or  fountam,  which  is  enclosed  beneath  a  roof  supported  by  a 
colonnade  of  fluted  wooden  pillars,  is  crowded  with  drinkers,  and 
some  are  said  to  take  the  number  of  twenty  tumblers  of  the  water 
before  breakfast.  A  circular  railway,  by  which  two  persons  can 
propel  themselves  round  a  circle  of  about  100  yards'  diameter  in 
an  easY  chair,  is  judiciously  provided  within  the  distance  of  a  short 
walk  from  the  spring,  and  the  more  active  among  the  drinkers  re- 
pair to  it  for  exercise,  to  aid  the  effect  of  the  waters.  During  the 
day  the  more  chalybeate  qualities  of  Hamilton  and  Flat  Rock 
springs  are  taken ;  but  the  general  impression  here  is,  that  every- 
body^ drinks  the  waters  to  excess,  and  that  quite  as  many  persons 
are  injured  as  benefited,  from  this  misuse  and  misapplication  of 
them. 

The  Congress  water  is  used  in  making  bread  here,  serving  the 
purpose  of  yeast ;  and  the  bread  made  from  it  is  peculiarly  light 
and  agreeable.  The  respiration  of  all  breathing  creatures  is  re- 
markably affected  by  their  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  gas 
which  issues  from  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  well.  This  gas 
is  indeed  fatal  to  animals  when  immersed  in  it ;  and  even  fishes 
and  fro^,  though  aquatic  in  tbeir  nature,  live  but  a  short  period 
after  bemg  placed  in  the  water.  The  temperature  of  the  spring  is 
so  little  affected  by  that  of  the  external  atmosphere,  that  water 
drawn  up  from  the  well  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  14°  below 
zero  in  the  open  air,  was  found  to  be  50°  of  temperature  above 
zero ;  and  when  the  same  experiment  was  tried  with  the  thermom- 
eter at  90°,  the  water  still  stood  at  50°,  as  before.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°,  the  baroiaeter  ran- 
ging at  29.6,  is  1009.7,  the  pure  water  being  1000  j  «nd  for  the 
splice  of  20  years,  during  which  repeated  experimei^  have  been 
made,  the  specific  gravity  haS'not  varied  more  than  one  fiflh  of  a 
grain. 

Dr.  Steel,  by  whom  these  experiments  were  fried,  and  whose 
analysis  of  the  waters,  made  during  a  twenty  years'  resicteuce  at 
Saratoga,  is  regarded  as  the  best  authority,  lafeis,  from  repeated 
examinations,  that  the  spring  has  its  source  fi'ora  a  great  depth  in 
the  earth,  because  it  is  so  uttle  affected  by  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture, either  of  heat  or  cold,  moisture  or  dryness ;  and  also  that  it 
retains  all  its  original  medicinal  properties,  from  its  undergoing  no 
change  in  its  specific  gravity.  It  is  found  to  contain  carbonic  acid, 
soda,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  muriatic  acid,  potassa,  bromine,  and 
iodine. 

These  are  all  retained  in  the  water  for  exportation,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  letting  down  an  empty  glass  bottle  through  a  square  tube 
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drawn  up,  discharging  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  water  to  cork  it 
weJl,  which  IS  done  instantly  on  the  spot.  la  this  state  it  is  sent  to 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  Union ;  and/ew ships  leave  the  American 
ports  without  Izrnw  a  supply  of  Congress  water  among  their  cabin 
storM,  It  bemg  everywhere  acceptable  as  a  refreshing  and  aereea- 
ble  beverage,  even  where  its  mediciodl  properties  are  not  valued  or 
'^''a  A    '  *"**  ^^^^^  ^^'"^  injurious  unless  taken  to  great  excess. 

After  all,  however,  the  chief  attraction  of  Saratoga  to  visiters  is 
neither  the  mineral  waters  nor  the  salubrious  climate,  as  these  are 
mere  excuses  for  the  journey  to  nine  tenths  of  the  comers  j  but  the 
great  charm  to  the  vast  roajority  is  the  gay  and  ever-changing  com- 
pany that  is  found  here  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  especially 
of  the  opulent  classes,  into  which  it  is  the  constant  aim  and  desire 
of  those  who  are  BOt  opulent  to  get  admitted.    Hundreds  who  in 
their  own  towns,  could  not  find  admittance  into  the  circles  of  fjuh- 
lonable  society  there— for  the  rich  and  leading  families  of  America 
are  quite  as  exclusive  in  their  coteries  as  the  aristocracy  of  Enff- 
Jand— come  to  Saratoga,  where,  at  Congress  Hall  or  the  Unitii 
states,  6y  the  moderate  payment  of  two  dollars  a  day,  they  mav  be 
seated  at  the  same  table,  and  often  side  by  side  with  the  first  fami- 
Ji»  of  the  country  J  promenade  in  the  same  piazza,  lounge  on  the 
Sr/iT  «»e  same  drawing-room,  and  dance  in  the  same  quadrille 
with  the  most  fashionable  beaux  a>d  belles  of  the  land ;  and  thus 
for  the  week  or  month  they  mar  stay  at  Saratoga,  theV  enjoy  aU 
the  advantages  which  their  position  would  mate  inaccessible  to 
them  at  home. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  Saratoga  affords  the  best  opportunity 
that  a  stranger  can  enjoy  ibr  seemg  American  society  on  the  largest 
scale,  and  embracing  Ae  greatest  variety  of  classes  at  the  same 
tune;  for,  except  the  small  shopkeeper  and  mere  labourer,  every 
rther  class  has  ito  representative  here.    The  rich  merchant  froi 
New-Orieans,  apd  the  wealthy  planter  from  Arkansas,  Alabama, 
and  Tenne«ee.  with  the  more  haughty  and  more  polished  land- 
owner  from  Oeorgia,  the  Carohnas,  and  Virginia;  the  successful 
speculj^or  m  real  ^ate  from  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Michi- 
gan; th.  rich  capitalist  from  Boston  and  New-York    the  fir?ve 

frt)m  Washington,  and  the  learned  professor  from  New-HaveZ 
Cambndge  and  Hartford,  all  mingle  together  in  strange  vaS 

^iXt"  r'^.  w^"-s^y  ••^^f «' *  y^'  ^>y  charactfristic IT: 

S'ir  i  ^•^°^'  ^iT  ^'  *"«  ^"^""g^t  ^«ft»-e  the  eye  of  the 
«S  **  """^  TJ'  ^^  ^^  *>««  «°P^e  field  for  observatioi  of  their 
several  representatives. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  my  own  impression  was,  that  in  the 
company  at  Congress  Hall  especfally  there  were  quite  L  many  ele! 
gant  men,  and  a  great  many  more  beautiful  women,  than  ar/u«.- 
aiiy  seen  among  a  simUar  number  of  persons  assembled  in"  any  pub- 
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lie  room  at  Brighton,  Cheltenham,  or  Bath.  Those  from  the  South 
bore  away  the  palm  of  superiority  in  beauty  and  mannets,  there  be- 
ing an  ease,  a  grace,  and  an  elegance  or  polish  about  the  South- 
erners, whether  ladies  or  gentlemen,  which  those  of  the  North,  as  far 
as  my  observation  has  ye%  extended,  do  not  attain.  The  women 
are  incomparably  more  beaatiful;  and  we  saw  here  some  from 
Carolina,  Virg^inia,  and  IVlarylaud,  especially  from  Charleston,  Nor- 
folk, and  Baltimore,  that  would  grace  any  court  in  Europe  j  while 
from  Philadelphia  and  New- York  there  were  also  some  lovely  coun- 
tenances, especially  among  the  young. 

My  opinion,  indeed,  was  here  strongly  confirmed,  that  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe  in  which  there  are  so  many  beautiful  faces 
among  the  women  as  in  this ;  the  symmetry  of  their  features,  the 
contrast  between  the  marbly  whiteness  of  theV  complexion,  and 
their  dark  eyes  and  hair,  small  mouths,  and  beautifu%  white  and 
regular  teeth,  are  the  chief  traits  of  their  beauty.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  want  the  UM.  development  of  figure  and  bust^  as  well  as 
the  rosy  complexion  and  coral  lips,  of  the  healthy  English  beauty ; 
and  are  still  more  deficient  in  that  gayety  and  animation  which  a 
bi^lliant  female  countenance  so  often  expresses  in  the  look  of  in- 
telligence, and  glow  of  feeUng  and  sentiment,  which  accompany 
the  utterance  of  a  well-educated  and  well-bred  woman  at  home. 

The  American  ladies  did  not  appear  to  me  to  evince  the  same 

Itassionate  admiration  which  is  constantly  witnessed  among  Eng- 
ish  females  for  the  pursuit  or  objojt  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Neither  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  aor  music ;  neither  the  higher 
topics  of  intellectual  conversation,  nor  the  lighter  beauties  of  the 
belles  lettres,  seem  to  move  them  from  the  general  apathy  and  in- 
difference, or  coldness  of  temperament,  which  is  their  most  remark- 
able defect  In  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotl&nd,  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  even  in  Spain  and  PoriMgal,  well-educated 
vromen  evince  an  enthusiasm,  and  express,  because  they  feel,  a  pas- 
sionate delight  in  speaking  of  works  of  art  which  ^ey  have  seen, 
of  literary  productions  which  they  have  read,  or  of  poetry  or  music 
which  they  may  have  heard;  and  the  sympathy  whidU  they  thus 
kindle  in  the  minds  of  others  only  seems  to  increase  the  fervour 
and  intensity  of  their  own.  Among  the  American  ladies  of  the 
best  education,  I  have  never  yet  witnessed  anything  approaching 
to  tlus ;  and  as  it  is  not  deficiency  of  information — ^for  most  of  tiiem 
possess  a  wider  circle  of  knowledge,  in  whatever  is  taught  at  school, 
than  ladies  do  with  us — ^it  must  be  a  deficiency  of  taste  and  feeling. 
Whether  this  is  the  result  of  climate  or  physical  temperament,  as 
some  suppose,  or  the  mere  influence  of  cold  manners,  as  others 
imagine,  I  cannot  determine ;  though  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the 
fortier  supposition,  because  the  same  phlegmatic  temperament  is 
evinced  in  the  progress  of  that  which,  if  women  have  any  passion 
at  all,  however  deep-seated  it  may  be,  will  assuredly  brme  it  out : 
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I  mejn  the  progress  of  their  attachments  or  lof  es ;  for  I  have  neither 
heard  nor  seen  any  evidence  of  that  alUbsorbina  and  ^mantS 
IT:S?\u^  whichAis  passion  is  accompanied  in  ig  deveWent 
in  all  the  countnes  I  have  named ;  aid,  although  probabV  the 
American  women  make  the  most  faithful  wives  andro^tXec? 

nT^VL  '^'^y  '^^[  «"y  "**io»  o'  community  can  SmisH  do 
not  think  they  love  with  the  same  intensity  as  tJe  women  of  Eu^ 
rope,  or  would  be  ready  to  make  such  sacrifices  of  personal  conSd- 
eratipn,  m  rank,  fortune,  or  conveniences  of  life,  fcX  sakfof 

peS7d?^fc'  ^^  ""^  ^^-«-'  -  —  readl?;;ntp;ri 

cause,  the  coldness  of  temperament,  I  attribute  the  ab^nce  of  aU 

fw?r  f'"^"^  **'''°  '''  '^^^-^  to  literature  arfd  tfifar^,  which 
ttev  cultivate  as  a  matter  of  luty,  and  not  from  ardent  SiTaS 
or  We  of  the  puisuit;  and  in  which,  for  this  very  re^rtH 
Sl^tfLT'  """  ''""  "^^^^"^  -  ^^  knowfcdgroJ'pItS: 


!?!'  t'r^.  *^°W  and  the  yorni^  is  verv  st-rikbg!  *  Th73d 

Oarohna  and  Virginia  especially. 


men  from  the  South,  and  from  v^*ii«....h  »nn  v,rm«,.  ■  n 

are  what  would  be  called  perf^t^Si^^^^^^^^^ 
m:  precise,  yet  elegant  in  their  Sress;  courteous  amd  aSlI  n 
their  manners;  hi|h.toned  in  their  poUtics  and  taste^  lax  in  th^ 

SmSj^i'  ^"^Z  ?'"^^°"^  th?ir  conduct;  warLi  b  iei^^at 
tachmentsj  fierce  m  their  resentments ;  and  punctilious  in  all  pointe 
of  honour  and  etiquette.  The  remain^  of  the  feudal  Astern  iSv^^ 
gmia,  where  the  laws  of  entail  existed,  and  where  lar^^SLHl^ 
scended  hereditarily  from  father  to  elder  Jnf^SlSstt 
of  naanners  and  feeling;  and  Virginia  is  still  called  «  The  Wd  Do! 

of  TJ?r  r^^'^l  r"  ^"°"^  **  fasWonables  are  almost  all  copyists 
as  they  are  called  in  London,  and  are  chiefly  Remarkable  for  foi- 
rSc  fil^'  and  the  assumption  of  beards,  mustache^  and  o  £ 
SveflStT'  ""  '^M^^'!^  «*er  foreigner  themselves,  or  h,3 

the  marlra  of  jEeir  sojourn  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Paris.    Thdr 

familiar  than  elegant,  and  more  remarkable  for  brmqJrie  and  »a^ 
chdmce  than  for  courtesy  or  refinement  ^ 

Hf»  i»  J       T*y.u^-"'^  y°™S  to  ^'^^  °Jd  ^'"ong  the  men  in  hi^h 

J£n  tK  ^'!?  "!-5'"  ^'^"^^'sation  as  in  their  manners,  and  Lag 

JT— ^  -"  i-  '^'^''^"•'  °^  *^'^'  «&^  ^°"ld  justify.'    EvK 

CttlS"^  °'  "'^"'  '''^"  "''''°"'  ^"^  remarked-upon  this-de- 
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generacy  or  decline,  tnd  all  I  have  seen  fully  justifie»  his  remarloL 
He  says, 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  «'«"neral,  America  has  retrogracled  in  man- 
ners within  the  last  thirty  years.  Boys,  and  even  men,  wear  their  hats 
in  the  houses  of  all  classes,  and  before  persons  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions. This  is  not  independence,  but  vulgarity ;  for  nothing  sooner  dis- 
tinguishes a  gentleman  from  a  blackguard  than  the  habitual  attention  of 
the  former  to  the  minor  civilities  established  by  custom.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  that  the  man  who  is  well  dressed  respects  himself  more  and 
behaves  himself  better  than  the  man  that  is  ill  dressed ;  but  it  is  still 
more  true,  that  the  man  who  commences  with  a  strict  observance  of  the 
commoner  civilities,  will  be  the  most  apt  to  admit  of  the  influence  of  re- 
finement on  his  whole  character. 

"  The  defects  in  American  deportment  are,  notwithstanding,  numer- 
ous and  palpable.  Among  the  first  may  be  ranked  insuborAnation  in 
children,  and  a  general  want  of  respect  for  age.  The  former  vice 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  business  habits  of  the  country,  which  leave  so 
little  time  for  parental  instruction,  and  perhaps,  in  some  decree,  to  the 
arts  of  political  agents,  who,  with  their  own  advantage  in  view,  amon? 
the  other  expedients  of  their  cunning,  have  resorted  to  the  artifice  of 
separating  chihlren  from  their  natural  advisers,  by  calling  meetings  of 
the  young  to  decide  on  the  fortunes  and  policy  of  the  country.  Evecy 
advertisement  calling  assemblies  cf  the  young  to  deliberate  on  national 
concerns  ought  to  be  deemed  an  insult  to  the  good  sense,  the  modesty, 
and  Uie  filial  piety  of  the  class  to  which  it  is  addressed." 

The  young,  indeed,  of  both  sexes  cany  on  matters  )ust  as  they 
please,  the  young  women  reigning  supreme  in  parties  of  pleasure, 
as  the  young  men  do  in  deciding  on  political  affairs ;  so  that  the 
<M  seem  eitner  to  be  left  on  the  shelf  altogether,  or  only  brought 
upon  the  st^ge  to  look  on,  bestow  their  approbation,  and  pay  the 
^expense.  Here  at  Saratoga,  in  all  the  parties  we  visited,  whether 
balls,  concerts^  or  prcMneoades,  the  mamed  ladies  were  seemingly 
only  valued  as  persons  necessary  to  give  countenance  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  young ;  while  these  usurped  all  authority  and  influence, 
and  monofMliaed  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  men. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  the  excessive  confidence  re- 
ixsed  m  the  young,  and  the  liberty  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  in 
bebg  so  frequently  alone  together,  are  more  favourable  to  the  virtue 
of  both  than  if  they  were  under  more  restraint  This  may  be  true 
to  a  certain  extent;  but  I  should  myself  be  disposed  to  attribute  the 
absence  of  danger  much  more  to  the  coldness  of  temperament,  of 
which  I  have  b^ore  spoken,  than  to  any  other  cause ;  but,  afler 
making  every  allowance  for  the  operation  of  both,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  gay  season  at  Saratoga  is  a  very  unfavourable  prep- 
aration for  the  discharge  of  those  social  and  domestic  duties  which 
all  are  sooner  or  later  called  upon  to  discharge. 

Take  the  general  routine  of  a  day  at  the  Springs  as  an  example. 
All  rise  between  6  and  7  o'clock,  and  at  half  past  7  the  drawii^- 
room  of  each  of  the  larger  hotels  is  filled  with  from  200  to  300  per- 
sons. DromenadinsT  till  the  foldin?  doors,  are  thrown  onen  for  admis- 
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riwj  to  the  dimng-ha  1,  when  this  large  number  sei^emselves  at 
treakfast  The  meal  u.  generally  a  substantial  one,  a  variety  of 
dishes  being  placed  on  the  table,  and  few  persons  breakfastinff  with- 
out  partaking  of  some  description  of  animal  food;  but  the  rapidity 
with  which  It  IS  despatched  is  its  most  remarkable  feature,  thelonff- 
est  time  taken  by  the  slowest  being  never  more  than  16  minutw. 
some  of  the  quickest  getting  through  the  meal  in  5  minutes,  and 
the  average  number  occupying  about  10. 

In  the  busy  cities,  the  reason  assigned  for  this  haste  is  the  keen 
pursuit  of  business,  and  the  eager  desire  to  get  to  the  counting- 
house  or  store;  but  here,  with  tlie  entire  day  before  them,  and  no- 
thing whatever  to  do,  they  eat  with  just  the  same  haste  as  at  other 
places.    The  contest  for  the  dishes  is  a  perfect  scramble ;  the  noise 
and  clatter  of  the  waiters  and  their  wares  are  absolutely  deafenine  • 
no  one  gets  precisely  what  he  wants,  though  every  one  is  searchmg 
after  something.    The  quiet  elegance  of  an  English  breakfast  is  ^ 
great  a  contrast  to  the  noisy  rudeness  of  an  American  meal  as  can 
well  be  conceived,  even  when  both  are  taken  in  public  hotels  like 
inese.    ±.legance  of  manners  in  such  a  scene  as  this  is  quite  out  of 
the  quMtion.    People  eat  as  if  they  were  afraid  that  their  plates 
were  about  to  be  snatched  from  them  before  they  had  done;  mas- 
tication maybe  said  to  be  almost  entirely  omitted ;  and  in  nine 
cas^  out  of  ten,  persons  do  not  remain  in  their  chaira  to  finish  the 
meai,  short  as  it  is,  but  rise  with  the  last  mouthful  stUl  unswallow- 
ed,  and  dispose  of  it  gradually  as  they  walk  along. 

The  penod  between  breakfast  at  8  o'clock  and  dinner  at  2  is 
occupied  by  the  inore  active  in  excursions  to  the  surrounding  points 
of  attraction,  on  horseback  or  m  carriages}  but  the  greatir  num- 
ber remain  at  home;  and  the  drawing-room  is  then  the  geS 
lounge,  where  groups  of  the  young  are  formed,  who  sit  for  houw 
eiigaged  m  the  meres  gossip  of  trifling  talk,  for  it  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  conversation;  and  neither  books,  music,  nor  drawing 
occupy  any  portion  of  the  time.  usic,  nor  arawmg. 

Dressing  for  dinner  fills  up  a  vacant  hour;  at  one  and  at  half 
ITliT  V  ^'^"r'^o'n  's  again  crowded  with  the  promenading 
parties  waiting  for  Sie  opemng  of  the  folding  doore  to  admit  thel 

l„il  W  iiT^  ""^  *'  '.T'  ^^^  f"«  ^  ^hat  in  Viand 
^tlldW  ^f  A^'t'^.H  H'  the  dishes  few  in  number,  and 
jvretehedly  cooked  besides  being  all  lukewarm;  and  the  mfeera- 
ble  ^nnldmg  of  bad  vegetables  being  almost  as  cold  as  if  they 
Srl^nLtT'l^''"  *'  ^'^^^^''S  <iay ;  no  covei^  for  the  dishes  or 

cy  of  attendants ;  an^f,  altogether,  an  ill-managed  and  an  iW^njoyed 
dinner.  ^  The  escape  from  this  is  almost  as  rapid  as  from  the  KrJLk- 
iassana  lo  mmutes  may  be  regarded  as  the  average  time  occupied 
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k  it  J  thouRb  ft  few  may  sit,  perhaps,  from  20  to  25  minatet.  but 
none  for  half  an  hour. 

The  afternoon  is  literally  whiled  away  between  the  drawinir- 
room  and  the  sleeping-room,  or  in  the  spacious  and  shady  piazzas 
or  verandas,  in  one  of  which,  fronting  the  garden  at  th«  back  of 
the  house,  the  gentlemen  retire  to  smoke  their  cigars,  and  in  the 
other,  in  front  of  the  house,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  otherwise 
occupied,  mingle  in  the  promenade.  In  all  the  great  houses  ev- 
•rythmg  is  sacrificed  to  appearance.  The  piazzas  are  of  splendid 
dimensions,  200  feet  by  20,  and  50  feet  high,  supported  by  lofty 
pillars,  entwmed  with  spiral  wreaths  of  foliage;  the  dining-halls 
capable  of  seating  400  persons ;  the  drawing-rooms,  especially  that 
of  the  United  States,  of  magnificent  dimenoions  and  handsomely 
furnished  j  but  the  bedrooms  are  generally  exceedingly  small,  those 
of  Congress  Hall  especially,  scantily  provided,  and  altogether  infe- 
rior to  what  the  scale  and  style  of  the  house,  in  other  respects, 
would  warrant  the  visiter  to  expect 

The  third  meal,  of  tea,  is  taken  at  seven  o'clock,  and  is,  in  short, 
a  supper,  as  meats  of  various  kinds  are  placed  on  the  table,  which 
18  covered  with  a  tablecloth  as  at  dinner,  and  at  which  the  200  or 
300  visiters  seat  themselves  in  the  same  way.  This  is  got  through 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  no  fatigue  du- 
nng  the  day,  or  any  other  consideration,  inducing  persons  to  relax 
m  the  least  from  the  hurry  with  which  everything  is  done  in  this 
countnr ;  a  feature  that  is  thus  expressed  by  an  American  writer  in 
one  of  their  public  journals : 

«•  The  AMEBicAif  Chabacteb.— We  are  bom  in  a  hurry,"  says  an  Amer- 
lean  wnter ;  ••  we  are  educated  at  speed.  We  make  a  fortune  with  the 
wavfc  of  a  wand,  and  lose  it  in  like  manner,  to  remake  and  relose  it 
m  the  twinkhng  of  an  eye.  Our  body  is  a  locomotive,  travelling  at  the 
wte  of  ten  leagues  an  hour ;  our  spirit  is  a  bigh-pressuie  engine :  our 
Jife  resembles  a  shooting  star;  and  death  surprises  us  Hke  an  electric 

The  evraings  are  more  varied  than  the  day,  as  there  is  some- 
times a  ball,  and  sometimes  a  «  hop,"  as  it  is  termed  here,  the  dif- 
ference being,  that  at  the  former  a  full-dress  is  expected,  at  the 
latter  the  ordinary  dinner-dress  will  suffice ;  occasionally  there  is  a 
concert,  sometimes  a  display  of  ventriloquism,  now  and  then  a  farce 
by  a  company  of  strolling  players,  and  this  again  varied  by  a  con- 
luror  witii  tricks  of  legerdemain.  It  is  in  this  vein  of  the  trifling 
and  the  ridiculous  that  the  taste  is  said  to  run  at  all  times  here,  and 
certainly  during  our  short  stay  it  was  made  pretty  manifest  by  the 
crowded  audience  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  visiters  at  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  Hall,  to  hear  a  Dr.  Irving,  from 
South  Carolina,  deliver  what  were  called  two  «  popular  &cour- 
ses." 

The  first  of  them  was  one  of  the  most  empty  rhodomontades  that 
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•/OPULAR   LECTUnEB.  Jog 

•AIlHhebirdifell 

To  Bighinp  and  gobbing,  * 

Wbenthev  Beard  tell  * 

Of  the  death  of  Cock  Robin.' 

«I»  ^Ji^^J^^io^""  "'^ "«  P^"-^  "  *.  principal  to. 
I  attended  tliis  to  lee  v.i«it  would  be  the  character  of  tW  «, 

;il,?  ^^rr^^!?  ^^  '^r^^P  ^^  ^"^ject,  which  ^as  a  W  of Te 
most  absurd  and  puenle  conceits,  and  abortive  attenmts  at  w^t  InA 
humour,  that  I  ever  remember  to'have  witne^ed  here  wiTLeal 
variety  m  the  expressions  of  the  auditors'  countenancl  G 
endeavoured  to  force  a  smile,  as  if  to  show  thrthey Tad'sa/acS^ 
enough  to  perceive  the  wit  intended  j  some  lookedior'SS 


no 
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ftir  liM|MM*=^vei|||  beih  present  than  f<  :  (he  speaker  ai  an  orator  of 
their  o»ti  iOntifry  ;  but  .he  treat  majority  wi  ,  ♦'videilfly  uncom- 
infimhl^:  tX  their  present  position,  sorry  that  the)  hm  jijotinto  it,  but 
Mvantinje;  louragc  «liough  to  rise  and  go  out,  thougii  some  did  this 
bllar^  ttee  du»c">urse  was  hall  o    " 

A  fije  former  narrative,  of  thi  ves  of  a  young  ph^cian  and 
his  pati«^('«  t]i>  '^hter,  was  thickly  intersper*^^  with  pictures  bor- 
dering oQijihe  ^a»'Wious,  at  wHch  I  do  not  t  nk  a  female  au- 
dience wtl^ld  have  Mt  still  for  many  minutes  in  England,  so  this 
liecond  discourse  was  interlarded  with  the  most  fulsome  appeals  to 
the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  the  young  ladies,  as  the  "  loves  of  ao- 
ciety/'  and  the  gallantry  and  devotedness  of  the  youog  men,  as  the 
"  ^oek-robins  and  sparrows  of  the  community,"  in  a  strain  that  was 
At  onoe  insulting  to  the  understanding,  as  it  was  offensive  to  all 
naiads  of  delicacy  or  good  taste.  Nevertheless,  by  a  large  number 
of  the  audience,  t|)e  speaker  was  applauded  tO  the  echo,  at  which 
the  old  looked  abashed,  and  the  middle-aged  embarrassed :  yet  for 
a  long  hour  and  a  half  was  this  most  insufferable  tediousness  be- 
stowed |ipon  the  audience,  and  their  indulgent  forbearance  coo|J,y 
tak«l  by  the  ^aker  as  a  proof  of  their  very  flattering  approbation' 
of  hu  crfoical  and  oratorical  labours. 

On  retiring  to  the  drawing-room  t  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
"lirectly,  and  overhnring  indirectly,  in  the  crowded  promenade,  in 
vvhich  all  joined,  a  number  of  opinions  delivered  on  this  literary 
performance.  Some  expressed  their  unqualified  disgust,  and  thought 
thii  feeling  ought  to  have  been  evinced  in  some  public  manner; 
mA  these  were  very  few ;  the  greater  number  admitted  that  it  was 
the  most  arrant  nonsense  they  had  ever  heard,  but  thought  that  it 
•pta  not  patriotic  to  run  it  dow4|  since,  after  all»  jt  was  the  per- 
formance of  a  native  American ;  and  some,  who  had  notic^  my 
being  present,  and  who  supposed  it  prohnble  that  Itihourd  give 
to  tm  world  some  account  of  my  travels  in  Americ%  cxpre^l  a 
hope  that  I  should  not  mention  aiything  so  discreditable  to  thPluste 
of  an  American  audience  in  my  Journu. 
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SeniilWeneM  of  Americans  to  foreign  0 
'^baracter.— Evil  Ra«cla  prothBad  by 
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'•^'yJ#»ite  »»  Aboliil%-Man7  Wt]X  AinericViiacifer7y~Apol 
_.-_,__.  —.!PwilNifWu«ition.— Public  Meeting  a 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Ameifcan  efapnieter  is 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  all  classes  to  the  opinit^  of ibreiffiwrs: 
and  it  is  onl^  to  the  fact  of  ^eir  being  the  •Binf"*"'  -*'  A.-JiS-V 
that  thejr  object  j  for  the  same  censures,  comi|aL: 
own  na^on,|^re  scarcely  heeded.    The  No4J| 


and  it  is  onlpr  to  the  fact  of  f  eir  being  the  Minions  of  formic 
that  thev  obiect:  for  thp  snmA  rflmnires  comii'^^"""  '^ i^L--- 

u       c-c'^    • •     %Noi( 

abiise  the  South  in  unmeasured  terms,  Bithl^  their  public  jou'niiJs 


sfrom  one  oQheir 
for  instance,  will 


and  at  public  meeUngs,  as  a  set  of  unpHncipled,  licentious,  rec 
saveholders,  jharpers,  and  gamblers  combined.  The  Souf*^ 
return  the  colnpliment,  by  calling  the  men  of  thg  North  a  ser-w 
cold,  selfish,  calculating,  canting  hypocrites,  desiring  to  pttsue  their 
schemes  of  pretended  philanthropy  at  the  expense  of  their  f«]]oir- 
citizeas,  committing  acts  of  fraud  and  overreaching  during  the  week 
and  wiping  it  off  with  sanctimonious  faces  and  long  prayeis  on 
Sundays.  The  Democratic  party  will  accuse  its  political  op&enl^ 
of  being  tyrants,  oppressors,  and  bloodsuckers,  preying  onfthe  vitals 
of  the  nation,  holding  the  power  of  the  banks,  to  make  themselves 
a  moneyed  aristocracy,  and  traitors  to  the  liberties  of  the  people 
The  aristocrafic  party,  here  called  the  Whigs,  will  de.iounce  the 
Democrats  as  agrarians,  levellers,  incendiaries,  and  plunderers,  who 
c"' 3ire  to  seize  the  property  of  the  rich  and  divide  it  amdhg  them- 
selves, and  whose  designs  are  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger  to 
property,  morality,  and  religion. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  these  parties  themselves  he- 
heve  what  they  say  of  their  opponents.  It  is  hardly  possible  Apt 
they  should  not  know  that  it  i3  not  true.  But  it  serves,  or  is  Jfc- 
posed  to  serve,  the  interests  of  the  respective  parties  so  to  denomce 
and  vilify  each  other,  that  if  a  collation  could  be  made  of  Mpt 
the  American  speakers  and  writej6|s:iBay  of  all  parts  an^kactioraof 
""'■"""""i^i'U,  up«Hjeir  owu 
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respective  auttijrities,  to  be  worse  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in 
the  very  height  of  their  wickedness.  While  this  warfare  against 
each  other  still  goes  on,  however,  let  but  an  Englisih  traveller  ven- 
ture to  express  an  opinion  of  the  inferiority  of  the  American  people 
to  his  own  countrymen,  in  awf  the  most  trifling  particular,  whether 
in  beauty  or  healthiness  of^||j|^rance,' dress,  manners,  accomplish- 
ments, taste,  or  any  other  ^^^  and  every  one  will  be  up  in  arms 
agajiiftt  hi|^  This  is"o6t  lic^b  the  observations  are  unjust  (for 
■^ey'feottyi?^  be  sa deemed  by  tfeose  whasaysmuch  woilSe  things 
^ackother),  but  becaufie  they  are  uttered  byfe  fore^eri  ^ho H 
"  p|*Tlccording  t^lhefr  notions,  of  aa  unfit  return  mt  the  hospi- 
"^ihe  i^ay  ^ve 'rec^fed,  i^  speaking*even  the  tilrth  of  thfOD, 
liot  pilace  tbem  m,  the  most  favourable  point  of  view  pos- 

aong  th#m(we  sensible  and  more  li^ral  of  the  Amerioans, 
»{ire  pany  wlukthink  that  it  is  highly  advantageous  totjie  nti- 
ferge  tqih|^  its  defects  pointed  out  by  those  who  can  dis- 
cern ihem ;  4li^  oHtoy  things  are  perceptible  to  the  foreign  eye, 
whidj^ftfrti^ habitual  familiarity,  escape  the  native  vision  j  and 
heittSfethiwise  1ii?5sh  of  Burns, 

"OPI  that  the  god«  the  rift  would  gi' us  * 

..'I'o  see  ourselves  as  othlrg  8«e  us." 

alleady  quotM  the  observations  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Bjddle,  of 
elphia,  in  his  addre%to  the  Alumni  of  Princeton^CoUege  on 
bject  J  a4|d  I  subjoin  some  very  just  remarks  to  the  same 
from  a  judicious  and  impaWial  obseryer,  MrJ^atrobe,  who 
says, 

*  WeU  may  the  foreigner  be  surprised  at  the  utter  4)erversity  and  sen- 
sitiveness of  mind  of  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  Americans,  of  what- 
ever class,  in  taking  to  heart  and  bitterly  resenting  any  chance  remarks 
upon  |b@  men  and  manners  of  a  given  district,  when  perhaps  not  ex- 
actly of  a  laudatory  description,  thus  making  the  quarrel  of  one  division 
of  the  co#miniity  the  quarrel  of  all.  In  this  respect  there  is  doubtless 
a  characteristic  nationality  of  feeling.  To  see  a  gentleman  of  Boston 
or  Baltimore  resenting,  by  word  or  deed,  the  sketch  published  to  the 
world  of  the  society  of  a  district  of  the  West,  borders  on  the  ludicrous ; 
thf  more  so  as,  if  untravelled,  they  are  frequently  as  ignorant  of  the 
slate  of  things  there  as  a  stay-at-home  Englishman  might  be  supposed 
to  be.  Inmpre8«#*  one  with  the  idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States— little  mercy  as  they  show  each  other  in  their  stormy  political 
contests,  little  measure  as  they  hold  in  their  terms  of  satire  and  obloquy, 
defamation,  and  abuse  of  parties  and  individuals  in  their  public  prints — 
are  sensitive,  as  a  people,  beyond  example,  to  criticism  from  without, 
^B  more  particularly  so  when  the  observation  comes  from  ?;i  inhabitant 
of  Britain.    This  weakness  amounts  to  a  national  disease." 

Ilp^ese  pages  shall  be  read  by  any  friends  of  mine  in  America, 
from  wK^,  I  have  received  |he  kind  and  friendly  attentions  for 
which  I^I^bIv  acknowledffe  mvsifelf  their  debtor.  I  shall  bp.  hlampd 
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SfnfT  1?"  ^r/r  '^y'"^'  "^^'^  '  nevertheless  tWnk  to  be  true, 
£„  i^'i  ^^  ^T^  .'^  publi#hotels  or  boarding-houses,  and 
being  crowded  together  m  large  iid  ill-assorted  assemblages,  is 
highly  detnmental  to  the  formation  of  character  in  the  youn^,  ^d 
iar^more  calculated  to  vulgarize  and  corrupt  the  taste  thanto  re- 

This  mode  of  life  introduces  thf  yoijng  of  both  sexes  much  too 
early  mto  public  life,  and  under  circumstances  of  the  Jteatest  dis- 
a4vantage.  Young  children  of  six  and  seven  yeanr%  aee  are 
tore  seen  at  concerts,  balls,  and  "  fteps"  at  hours  when  thCTlhoull* 
be  m  bed;  and  passing  the  day  in  the  most  frivolous  amusements, 
pjaymg  at  checkers  or  backgammon,  coquetting  and  flirting  m  the 
gardens,  eating  and  drinking  of  everything  at  table,  however  mat 
the  variety,  Without  a  single  restraint  on  the  full  indulgence  of  tbei# 
vnm,  and  with  no  UMful  or  instructive  bccupation  or  pursufi  for 
weeks  m  succession.^  %  |         |J 

♦o^"*?"'^^'^'  ^1^' *^  y°""&  "^^"  «n^  gi#fof  fifteen  toeil- 
teen,  the  effect  of  such  a  desultory  life  must  l)e  equally  injurious. 
Accustomed  thus  early  to  a  round  of  flatteries  and  pleiures,  they 
imbibe  a  distaste  for  steady  and  persevering  application  to  any- 
thing, and  acquire  a  fondness  for  excitement,  and  a  taste  for  frivol- 
ity and  gayety,  which  makes  home  dull  and  glotany  after  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  hotel ;  while  during  the  remaindfer  of  the  year  thev 
'  iong  for  the  return- of  the  period  when  they  may  be  rele^ed  from 
the  monotonous  round  of  mere  social  eftjoyments,  to  plunae  aeain 
into  the  more  exciting  pleasures  of  Ballston,  Saratl^a,  or  the  Vk. 
ginia  Springs.  ^  '      ft  ^P 

Even  on  the  married  and  more  elderly  people  who  nike  these 
annual  visits,  and  often  prolong  them  by  alternations  of  journeyinir 
and  halting,  the  effect  is  far  from  beneficial.    It  relaxes  the  whole- 
some authority,  of  parents  over  children,  and  makes  the  bond  of  fil- 
ial respect  and  obedience  grow  continually  weaker  and  weaker 
because,  on  such  excursions,  a  hundred  things  must  be  permitted' 
or  oyeriooked,  and  suffered  to  be  passed  over  with  impunity,  which 
would  not  be  sanctioned  at  home.    The  means  of  discipline  are  ab- 
sent, and  the  end  is,  therefore,  for  a  while  lost  sight  of  or  suspend- 
ed.   Indulgences  of  all  kinds,  in  food,  dress,  and  entertainment,  are 
granted,  because  they  cannot,  without  much  greater  trouble,  be  with- 
neid.    Consecutive  reading  of  any  description  is  thought  to  be  im- 
practicable,  and  nothing  but  scraps  or  fragments  of  the  lightest  and 
most  worthless  kind  are  ever  suffered  to  occupy  their  minds :  indus- 
trious application  to  anything  is  thought  to  be  out  of  place :  habits 
ot  iistlessne^  and  idleness  are  contracted;   and  the  mental  bow 
becomes  so  frequently  and  long  relaxed,  that  it  is  very  diflacult  to 
string  it  again  m  anything  like  its  original  tension.  ¥' 

If,  m  return  for  these  evils,  or  as- a  rmmforKQlQMn^.  ♦«  +i -. 

great  good  was  derived,  it  would  be  less  to  be  deplored;  but  1 
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could  j»ot  disdBNrer  that  there  was  any.  It  is  almost  admitted  by 
common  consent,  that  quite  as  ferge  a  number  of  the  visiters  are  in- 
jured iy  taking  the  waters  tl"  excess,  as  are  benefited  by  taking 
them  in  a  moderate  degree ;  while  the  largest  portion  of  visiters 
are  those  who  either  do  not  <|rink  the  waters  at  all,  of  which  there 
are  many^,  or  on  whom  they  pwroduce  glither  good  nor  evil  effects. 
No  exercise  is  taken  by  th#  greatest  number  of  a  nature  to  benefit 
the  physical  frame,  as  three  fourths  of  the  whole  body  of  visiters 
Lterajly  lotiiige  away  their  time  in  the  drawing-room  and  |>iazzas, 
.fte  eldcHy  gentlemen  smokin^tigars  and  reading  the  newspapei*i 
and  the  elderly  ladies  sitting  on  sofas  and  fanning  themselves; 
whiRf  the  younger  «$'toth  sexes  alternately  gather  round  in  gossip- 
ing groups  for  the  i|fet  chit-chat,  and  promenade  to  exhibit  their 
graces,  or  to  indulge  in  remarks  on  the^ppearanqe  aftd  manners  of 
%03e  around  them.  M     '  '  " 

'^It  accdi^dingly  jfeppens  that  very  many^ave  the  Springs  m 
'w6rse  health  th^they  come  here ;  and  f  v;%s  assured  by  a  physi- 
cian in  extensive  practice  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  medical  men  of 
the  large  cities  were  never  in  greater  requisition  than  on-the  return 
home  of  the  various  families  who  had  been  out  indulging  in  all  the 
irregularities  and  excesses  of  the  watering-places.  I?  health  is  not 
benefited  in  the  greater  number,  wh^ile  good  habits  are  broken  in 
upon,  aiid  bad  one#Contracted ;  if  mental  improvement  is  suspend- 
ed, love  of  study  weakened,  family  discipline  relaxed,  and  self-con- 
trol abated  ;  if  the  social  Enjoyments  of  a  quiet  home  are  made  to 
seem  dull  and^  spiritless,  and  stimulating  pleasures  made  more  at- 
tractive ;  and  if,  as  is  undoubted,  these  effects  grow  more  and  more 
visible  in  every  succeeding  year,  the  balance  of  evil  would  seem 
^athr  to  preponderate  over  good,  in  the  indulgence  of  this  grega- 
rious habit  of  living  a  sort  qf  elegant  barrack-life  for  two  or  three 
months  in  every  year,  and  wandering  without  an  object  over  the 
same  dull  routine  of  travel,  through  beaten  and  oft-trodden  paths, 
for  two  or  three  more. 

I  should  add,  in  justice,  that  I  conceive  these  objections  to  be  as 
applicable  to  the  annual  visits  made  by  my  own  countrymen  and 
women  to  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Brighton,  Cheltenham,  and  Leam- 
ington in  England,  as  to  those  made  to  Ballston,  Saratoga,  and 
Virginia  in  America.  If  I  am  asked  what  should  be  the  substitute, ' 
supposing  that  there  will  always  be  a  large  class  among  the  opu- 
lent to  whom  a  summer  excursion  will  be  almost  deemed  a  neces- 
sary part  of  their  existence,  I  should  say  that  such  an  arrangement 
as  the  following  would  be  far  better.  Let  those  for  whom  the  use 
of  sea-bathing,  or  the  drinking  of  mineral  waters,  are  prescribed 
as  necessary  by  their  medical  advisers,  repair  to  such  spots  as  fur- 
xMi  them ;  but  all  other  classes  might  benefit  far  more  if  they 
■would  devote  the  few  weeks  or  few  months  that  they  intended  to 
be  absent  from  home  in  every  year  to  actual  travelling,  making 
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their  journey  long  or  short,  as  their  time  would  admit,  but  varyinff 
their  excursion  every  year,  so  as  to  be  constantly  increasing  the? 
actual  acquaintance,  first  with  thier  own  country  in  all  its  Darts  anrf 
^ctions,  and  then  with  those  most  easily  acce^iL  tvonff    In 
this  county,  for  instance,  what  could  be  more  advantageous  to  tS 
children  of  a  family,  or  rao||  pleasurable  to  the  heads  of  it,  than  to 
devote  the  summer  excur^i*  of  every  year  to  the  exam  naS  of 
a    that  IS  mter^ing  m  one  or  more  of  the  several  Northern  States 
till  all  were  exhausted,  and  then  to  vary  this  with  an  o<^asbnal 
winter  excision  to  the  States  of,the  South,  and  an  Sonal 
sprmgotmmm  excuraion  to  the  States  of  th^  West      °'''''°°*^ 
In  Ji^ngland  the  examination  of  a  group  of  counties  might  be  un- 

DoS'V''V''''  f?xT^J.^'  ^^^•°»'  «»d  Somerset^or  o^; 
Dorset  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire  for  another;  and  so  on:  aS 

wl^n  England  was  exhausted,  Scotland  and  Ireland  might  follow. 

France  might  conae  in  after  for  one  summer  j  Italy  and  Iwitzerland 

might  succeed;  Germany  and  the  North;  Spain  and  pSaf 

the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  more^acl 

c^^e  countries  of  Asia,  might  all  in  tum^e  visited  by  t"e  more 

weattiy  classes,  those  to  whom  time  and  expense  are  no  obrec! 

ihZJ^,^%  *^'"'  «''?"'^^«"s,  however  short  or  however  long 
they  might  be,  far  more  favourable  to  bodily  health,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  constant  trave  ling,  and  far  more  favourable  to  mental  iml 
grovement  and  mental  enjoyment,  by  the  constantly  succeeding  Z 
nety  of  objects  presented  for  investigation.  ^ 

l.ir^^J'"'"^^^^-*^.^^  '^.°"^^  ^^  undertaken  with  the  requisite 
books  and  maps  for  information ;  and,  if  possible,  with  some  tutor  or 
governess  capable  of  directing  the  studi^  of  the  young  and  W 
mg  an  agreeable  conipanion  to  the  old,  by  the  wiy.  The  knoS- 
edge  of  the  geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  nJtuTal 

^TSk  t? °T  antiquit.es,  and  monuments  would  most  inter- 
mix i7^'  '^^''''r  °^  P°P"Jation,  manufactores,  and  com- 
merce would  engage  the  attention  of  one  class;  and  he  staHf 
the  arts,  or  the  condition  of  society  and  mannei^,  ^ould  have^at 

scenervTrS-  T^'''  •  ^^^^^^"8^.  ^ight  be  made  of  interfsTng 
scenery  or  objects;  specimens  of  minerals,  insects,  plants  might  be 

Sh^l.'"?  ^'"^".""^  ?™^'*  ^"^°  ^  ^«™"y  museum.  CS 
SL  K'  '^^°^'^.'"g  the  most  remarkable  incidents  and  obser- 
vations.  Kiding,  swimming,  and  athletic  diversions,  archery,  and 
other  manly  sports,  might  be  practised  wherever  opportunitS  oc. 
curred  on  the  way.  From  such  excursions  as  these,  all  parties  old 
and  young,  might  return  invigorated  in  health,  impr^vedTn  knowl, 
S.:  f  'f ''^  m  prejudices,  refined  in  manners,  and  with  such  nlw 
stores  of  mformation,  and  new  sources  of  svmnpthv  Unr..  ^.i"!- 
eU  acquaintance  with  places,  men,  and  things,^  would  mairihem 
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far  more  happy  when  alone,  and  far  more  agreeable  when  in  com- 
pany. 

During  our  stay  at  Saratoga  we  had  our  house  of  fe*ting  turned 
to  a  house  of  mourning  by  the  death  of  two  of  its  inmates  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other.    The  one  was  an  elderly  gentleman, 
whose  death,  it  was  believed,  if  not  ||f(tually  caused,  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  imprudent  diet  and  an  excessive  use  of  the  waters; 
his  body  was  removed  immediately  after  death  to  New- York  for 
interment    The  other  was  a  young  Quaker  from  Providence,  here 
with  his  parents,  and  brothers,^nd  sisters,  intended  tO'^married, 
and  his  proposed  bride  daily  expected  to  meet  him.    lie  qime  here 
■with  a  slight  affection  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  ^rid  was  con- 
sidered to  have  quite  recovered  from  this  affection,  when  suddenly 
in  the  night  he  was  seized  with  spasms  of  the  heart  and  faintness, 
and,  before  his  father  could  come  to  his  assistance,  though  sleeping 
in  the  next  room,  he  expired.    This  event,  as  might  be  expectec^ 
threw  a.  sadness  and  gloom  over  the  inmates  of  the  house  in  which 
it  occurred ;  and  when  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  took  place  on 
the  day  following  his  death,  it  was  attended  by  all  who  were  within 
the  dwelling.    It  was  the  first  Quaker  funeral  at  which  I  h^iever 
been  present;  and  it  affected  all  very  deeply,  from  th|yitnp[e  and 
unostentatious  solemnity  by  which  it  was  characterizdj^P 

The  cofiin,  of  plain  mahogany,  without  the  appeara^^f  breast- 
plate, handles,  or  escutcheon,  was  brought  from  the  bedroom  by 
the  young  men  who  were  his  friends  and  companions  in  life — and 
by  whom,  also,  it  was  alternately  carried  to  the  grave — and  placed 
on  a  large  table,  prepared  with  a  clean  white  linen  cloth  spread, 
on  which  to  receive  it.  It  was  followed  by  the  parents,  relatives, 
and  personal  friends,  who  walked  after  it  in  pairs,  but  in  their  or- 
dinary dresses,  as  neither  black  clothes  nor  any  other  outward  em- 
blems are  ever  worn  by  Quakers.  They  then  took  their  seats  on 
the  sofas  and  chairs  around  the  drawing-rooms;  and,  soon  after 
this,  the  remaining  space  was  occupied  by  nearly  200  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  house,  and  some  few  from  the  neighbourhood,  belonging 
to  thg  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  member. 

A  dead  silence  prevailed,  which  continued  for  more  than  half  an 
hour;  and  so  unbroken  and  profound  was  the  stillness, that  the  fall 
of  a  pin  might  be  heard  if  dropped  upon  the  floor.  There  was 
something  indescribably  impressive  in  this  spectacle,  of  a  gayly- 
dressed  assemblage  of  persons  congregated  for  pleasure  at  this  focus 
of  gayetyand  thoughtlessness,  sitting  in  an  ordinary  drawing-room, 
with  the  dead  body  of  one  of  their  own  companions,  alive  and  well 
but  two  days  before,  lying  in  the  cold  shroud  of  death  in  the  very 
inidst  of  them.  I  do  not  think  that  any  spoken  discourse,  however 
eloquent,  could  have  more  powerfully  arrested  the  feelings,  or 
awakened  the  attention  to  the  certainty  and  frequent  suddenness  of 
death,  and  the  hourly  necessity  for  preparation  for  it.  than  was  ef- 
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fected  by  the  silent  scene  before  us  •  anrf^  nrp/«vj;«„T , 
addressed  (he  assembly.    »  ^l^lr t  Si/hT  ' f™', "^ 

others  made  almost  every  one  present  weep  copLsly.^""''  **^ 

Lde™.,  and  S'^au'^  af  .f  prae''r™C"'»S 

terance  to  become  choked,  aSwrchsUlfJ^i?"''"^.'''^  ""- 
with  deep,  and  convuKvr^^  t' ~rfra?dl  ttrl 
an  ejihibmon  of  the  genuine  pathos  of  nnafeted  nal™  ,mi  ' 
bereavement  with  whk  all  cSuId  svmpSrdeeoCtW  „  "  * 
perhaps,  was  there  an  assembly  of  tfiTS  nnSnV  °™' 

ed'in  7eVdifeen7m'^2T:'V°  T^P''™'  '=""'>  '''^  «-»')"'='- 

mates ,  but  I  never  remember  to  have  witnessed  «nvth;n„.  i,  J?  L 
ac.«.5earching  and  mmd-impressmg  as  this;  and  lla'miS  iut  b^: 
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lieve  that  if  so  single,  |let  purely  devotional  a  mode  of  interring 
the  dead  were  universaUy  adopted  by  Christian  nations,  instead  of 
the  "  plumed  hjearse,"  the  hired  mourners,  the  long  unmeaning 
cavalcade,  with  scarfs,  and  bands,  and  sable  cloaks,  where  all  with- 
in is  coldness  and  indiiference,  the  change  would  be  highl]ft>bepe- 
ficial  if  the  object  of  accompanying  the  interment  of  the  dead  with 
any  ceremonial  at  all  be  to, impress  the  living  with  the  necessity  of 
preparii^  to  follow  them. 

The  Quakers  whom  we  met  at  Saratoga  were,  like  the  rest  of 
their  society  throughout  America,  all  friendly  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery ;  and  so,  indeed,  were  many  of  the  more  religious  individ- 
uals whom  we  met  with  from  the  Northern  or  New-England  States. 
I  was  surprised,  however,  to  find  that,  besides  the  Southern  plant- 
»  ers,  who  might  be  expected  to  speak  ill  of  the  ttbolitionists,  and 
the  rich  merchants  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  who  fancy  they 
have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  speaking  well  of  the  South,  and  excu- 
sing, if  not  justifying  slavery,  because  their  connexions  in  that  quar- 
ter are  too  profitable  to  be  endangered  by  appearing  to  side  with 
the  abolitionists,  there  were  many  clergymen  here  'from  different 
parts  of  the  Union  who  were  as  free  in  expressing  their  disapprol^ation 
of  the  course  of  the  abolitionists  as  any  Southern  person  could  be. 

Happily,  there  were  others  who  entertained  very  different  views 
on  the  subject ;  but  that  there  should  be  any  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
i^  pel  to  take  a  part  against  the  abolitionists,  must  seem,  to  an  Eng- 
lishman at  least,  extremely  strange.  Yet  so  it  is ;  and  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  is  this :  that,  bemg  born,  bred,  and  educated  in 
America  from  their  infancy,  and  cast  into  the  society  of  those  who 
are,  or  suppose  themselves  to  be,  interested  in  excusing  slavery,  if 
not  upholding  it,  they  contract  early  prejudices  on  the  subject, 
which  no  subsequent  experience  or  renectioncan  effectually  remove. 
It  is  like  the  prejudice  in  England  against "  Republicanism,"  which 
is  just  as  absurd.  In  this  country,  the  most  conservative,  the  wisest, 
and  the  best  rejoice  in  the  name  of  "  Republican,"  but  repudiate 
that  of  «  Radical,"  and  think  the  latter  little  better  than  an  anarchist 
or  incendiary.  In  England,  a  "  Radical"  is  in  bad  odour  enough, 
it  is  true,  though  thousands  are  proud  to  adopt  the  title,  and  the 
"  Radicals"  form  an  avowed  party  in  Parliament ;  but  a  "  Republi- 
can" is,  in  English  estimation,  many  degrees  worse  than  a  Radical ; 
and  I  never  yet  remember  any  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  bold 
enough  openly  to  avow  himself  a  "  Republican." 

In  America,  again,  no  man  will  publicly  avow  himself  to  be  a 
"  Monarchist,"  however  he  may  secretly  yearn  after  the  control  of 
the  democracy  by  some  superior  power,  under  some  other  name ; 
and  even  when  one  of  the  Whig  prints  published  a  communication 
of  a  correspondent,  who  asserted  his  belief  "  that  the  hereditary 
succession  of  supreme  rulers  furnished  as  good  a  chance  of  getting 
good  men  at  the  head  of  a  nation  as  the  choice  by  popular  elec- 
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tion,  he  was  soon  compelled,  by  the  foi^tf  popular  indignation, 
to  disavow  all  participation  in  his  correspoMfentIs  sentiments.  This 
18  just  as  absurd  p  prejudice  against  "M^archists"  as  the  English 
entertain  against "  Republicans,"  because  experience  has  proved  that 
both  forms  of  government,  as  well  as  an  admixture  of  the  two  in 
one,  may  be  made  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  nations;  and  that 
that  IS  best  for  each  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  public 
feeling  and  public  will. 

The  prejudice  which  regards  slavery  as  ng  evil,  and  }#(s  on 
freedom  to  the  negro  race  as  fraught  with  injury,  is,  I  believe,  quite 
as  unfounded  as  the  other  two,  and  just  as  absurd  and  indefensible. 
Nevertheless,  like  the  others  adverted  to,  it  is  so  deeply  rooted, 
that  it  is  as  hopeless  a  task  to  talk  with  some  people  on  the  sub- 
ject here,  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  make  the  English  Republicans,  or 
the  Americans  Monarchists;  or  to  persuade  the  Irish  Protestants 
that  Catholics  are  worthy  of  civil  and  political  equality  with  them- 
selves; or  Scotch  Churchmen  that  the  upholdera  of  the  voluntary 
system  can  be  sincere  Christians. 

Many  of  the  clergy  of  America  have  pronounced  their  belief,  by 
resolutions,  in  solemn  conference,  that  slavery  is  not  a  moral  evil; 
and  in  one  of  my  conversations  upon  this  subject  here,  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  American  writer,  in  his  recent  work  entitled  the 
"American  Democrat,"  was  cited  in  proof  of  the  fact,  that  men 
the  most  favourable  to  liberty  in  general  neither  thought  slavery  a 
sm  nor  regarded  it  as  an  evil.    Here  is  the  passage : 

"  Domestic  slavery  is  an  institution  as  old  as  human  annals,  and  prob- 
ably will  continue,  in  its  spirit,  through  different  modifications,  as  lonir 
as  man  shall  remain  under  the  different  degrees  of  civilization  that  mark 
his  actual  existence.    Slavery  is  no  more  sinful  by  the  Christian  code 
than  it  is  sinful  to  wear  a  whole  coat  while  another  is  in^tatters,  to  eat 
a  better  meal  than  a  neighbour,  or  otherwise  to  enjoy  ease  and  plenty 
while  our  fellow-creatures  are  suffering  and  in  want.    According  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  we  are  '  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by ;'  but  this 
law  is  not  to  be  applied  to  slavery  more  than  to  any  other  interest  of 
life.    It  IS  quite  possible  to  be  an  excellent  Christian  and  a  slaveholder; 
and  the  relations  of  master  and  slave  may  be  the  means  of  exhibitins 
some  of  the  mildest  gracea^f  the  character,  as  may  those  of  king  and 
subject,  or  principal  and  dplndant,  in  any  of  the  other  modifications  of 
!l"™^.'"®***"**°"^-    '"  °"^  Berne,  slavery  may  actually  benefit  a  man, 
ther^lfeing  httle  doubt  that  the  African  is,  in  nearly  all  respects,  better 
off  in  servitude  in  this  country  than  when  living  in  a  state  of  barbarism 
at  home." 

It  never  seems  to  occur  to  these  apologists  for  slavery  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  leave  the  question,  of  how  far  the  condi- 
tion of  bondage  is  better  than  freedom,  to  the  decision  of  the  indi- 
viduals themselves;  for,  when  they  are  reminded  of  this  as  an  act 
of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  their  usual  reply  is,  that  the  slaves  are 
too  ignorant  to  form  right  opinions  on  the  subject.  Thus  the  Dem- 
ocratic American  assigns  exactly  the  same  reason  for  enslavioo-  and 
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oppressing  the  negro,  |||t  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  or  the  Pope  of  Rome,  do  for 
withholding  from  their  s«|bjects*that  enjoyment  of  civil  and  politi- 
cal privileges  which  in  this  country  are  extended  to  all,  the  colour- 
ed race  alone  excepted. 

It  is  upon  this  very  plea  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  intelligent 
masses  of  the  people  of  England  are  unjustly  shut  out  from  Sieir 
prope^articipation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  electoral  suffrage.  It 
was  i»onstant  arg|ment  in  defence  of  the  odious  system  of  im- 
pressing seamen,  that  they  were  happier  in  a  ship-of-war  than  they 
could  be  m  a  merchant  vessel;  but,  both  in  the  case  of  the  Amer- 
ican slaves  and  the  English  seamen,  the  very  parties  who  assert 
this  prove  by  their  own  conduct  that  they  do  not  themselves  be- 
lieve it;  as  the  highest  reward  they  can  bestow  upon  both,  and 
which,  whenever  they  do  bestow  it,  they  vaunt  as  an  act  of  the 
greatest  generosity,  is  to  give  to  the  very  «  happy"  persons  their 
discharge  or  their  freedom,  which  would  be  a  strange  reward  in- 
deed if  by  that  they  were  rendered  more  miserable !  Mr.  Comer 
however,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  work,  admits  the  insta- 
ble cessation  of  this  very  "happ/'  condition  of  the  Afncans  in 
these  terms : 

«  American  slavery  is  distinguished  from  that  of  most  other  parts  of 
the  world  by  the  circumstance  that  the  slave  is  a  variety  of  th^  human 
«?fc*;'f^  .  '^  ?"^^^  by  physical  peculiarities  so  different  from  his 
S^oLm  F.^*^"  future  amalgamation  improbable.  In  ancient  Rome, 
h«i^.?h.^  fT^^  generally,  and  ,u  most  other  countries,  the  slave  no 
being  thus  distinguished,  on  obtaining  his  freedom  was  8<^n  lost  in  the 
mass  around  him ;  but  Nature  has  made  a  stamp  on  the  American  slavS 
SS  r!f  K^h°  P'^T*  this  consummation,  anfi  which  menaces  much 
future  lU  to  tlf  country.  The  time  must  come  when  American  slavery 
BhaU  cease  ;  afcd  when  that  day  shall  arrive  (unless  eariy  and  effecS 
means  are  devised  to  obviate  it),  two  races  will  exist  in  the  same  reS 
Ir^nnfJ' •  ^?  """i^  imbittered  by  inextinguishable  hatred,  and  who 
CMiy  on  their  faces  the  respective  stamps  of  their  factions.  The  Strug! 
gle  that  wdl  foUow  will  necessarily  be  a  war  of  extermination.  The 
evil  day  may  be  delayed,  but  can  scarcely  be  averted." 

This  is  the  sort  of  language  we  haveilard  with  respect  to  the 
West  Indies  for  many  years  past,  but  the  two  races  live  peaceably 
enough  together  yet.  This  is  the  terror  that  hiis  been  hun£&>  to 
warn  persons  against  granting  cny  sortof  freedom  to  the  dafk  races 
ot  Hindustan ;  but  every  improvement  in  the  condition  of  both 
Ms  only  shown  that,  the  more  they  are  placed  on  an  equality  with 
the  whites  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  more  harmoniously  they  move 
in  the  same  sphere.  And  as  to  the  pretended  belief  in  the  impos- 
ability  of  future  amalgamation,  nothing  but  vwlful  blindness  can 
Shut  the  eyes  of  any  man  to  the  fact  that  amalgamation  of  the 
white  and  coloured  rtices  may  exist  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in 
tne  past,  and  as  it  does  in  the  present;  for  the  country  is  abun- 
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t.on  which  is  thought^  be  in  fule  ^i^prSS  ^""^^^^"^^ 

It  confined  itself  to  intercourse  witrthoseorhs  own  hK  ^7^^  '^ 
and  this  would  be  perfectly  compSe  wl  h^^^^^^^^ 
pression  of  the  one  by  the  other.^  But  Us  the  sheerest  hIinH    ^' 
or  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that,  if  the  coloured  T^ewe^mad^^^^^^^ 

« hannl  '^     ?t   "  ^"■"°"^'  "^^^^  ^«'"g  «'«ves  they  are  really 
nappy,    Avith  every  motive  to  desire  freedom  nnH  fn  ,.,:ovr  /u^ 

B^uLnl  T"  '°°"  ^^'''  *°  «"«"d  another  public  raeetine  at 
and  the  church  was  appropriated  to  the  puipose.  ^' 

some  frienSs  who  were  staying  tLrefof the  isfn^^  ?f ""^'I'  *°  '"" 
reached  Mr.  Delavan's  farm  !n  tSfe  for  an  t«l  ^-  ^^^^'^' '"'^ 
which,  the  whole  family,  incluLnve^  domesl\ndT/H'  '• '^ 

Hn?  f  i'^  "^^^  surrounded  on  our  amval  with  vehicle^  of  everv 
kmd,  from  fine  open  carriages  and  smart  ohaetons  onTSl  T^ 

veoTnen"7  ^"°"^  i^'  i?''""'^  ^°°^^^  ««  "^"^^  ^^  Possible  like  our 
yeomen  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Soraereet  in  England  Thev 
were  all  decently  dressed,  in  plain  and  coarse  cloth  garments  with^ 
out  the  least  a  tempt  at  fashion  or  finery.  TheyC  the  We 
hands  of  labouring  men,  and  the  bronzed  complexions  of  those  wf  a 
work  much  m  the  open  air  j  for  here  the  maxim  of  Poor  ScwS 
IS  universally  observed :  Richard 
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"HiMhat  by  the  plough  would  thri»e, 
HinMelf  muit  either  hold  or  drive." 


The  young  men  were  good-looking  and  athletic ;  the  old  men 
healthy  and  cheerful,  and,  with  their  low-crowned  and  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  and  gray  locks  often  flowing  over  their  shoulders, 
looked  grave  and  venerable  among  their  children  and  children's 
children,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

The  women,  both  old  and  young,  were  of  more  delicate  appear- 
ance, and  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  farmers'  wives  and  farmers' 
daughters  of  England.  There  were  no  ruddy  cheeks  nor  fuUy-de- 
veloped  forms  among  them ;  but  all  were  pale,  slender,  and  deli- 
cate, and  in  their  dress,  air,  and  manner,  looked  more  hk  ■  persons 
-who  had  nothing  to  do,  than  as  being  actively  engaged  efther  in 
domestic  or  other  occupations. 

This  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  difference  of  their  position  and 
different  mode  of  life.  Instead  of  going  to  market,  managing  the 
dairy,  making  butter  and  cheese,  taking  care  of  the  poultry,  milk- 
ing the  cows,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  active  out-door  as  well  as 
m-door  work,  which  the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  in  .he 
humble  ranks  of  life  in  England  do,  the  American  women  are  oc- 
cm)ied  almost  wholly  with  their  children,  and  in  strictly  domestic 
affaurs.  We  saw  no  females  employed  in  any  manner  in  the  fields, 
either  weeding,  hoeing,  clearing  the  ground  of  stones,  hay-making, 
or  in  any  other  way,  through  all  the  tract  of  country  over  whi<^ 
we  had  vet  passed ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  delicacy  of  appear- 
ance and  manner  possessed  by  the  female  population  of  an  Air  cH- 
can  agricultural  district,  as  compared  with  the  same  class  in  Eaff- 
land.  ^ 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  attention  paid  by  all  the  meeting  to 
the  facts  and  arguments  m  favour  of  the  Temperance  Reformation 
which  I  was  enabled  to  lay  before  them  in  the  course  of  a  two  hours* 
address ;  and  at  its  close,  a  large  number  of  the  audience  came  for- 
ward voluntarily  to  join  themselves  to  the  Temperance  Society,  and 
to  sign  the  pledge  of  abstinence  from  all  that  could  intoxicate,  as 
well  as  to  cbscourage,  by  every  suitable  means,  the  use  of  intoxica- 
ting dnnks  among  their  friends  and  neighbours.  The  meeting  was 
altogether  a  very  happy  one,  and  calculated,  it  was  believed,  to 
produce  much  good,  bv  scattering  the  information  there  laid  beforfe 
the  hearers  through  all  their  respective  districts,  as  it  would  be  the 
subject  of  conversation  among  them  for  weeks  to  come  j  and  in  the 
discussions  to  which  it  might  give  rise,  truth  would  be  sure  to  tri- 
umph. 
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CHAPTER  xn. 

""-BeJSIfrvX'oX'S:^^^  ^T  Schenectady  by , he  Railroad 

— indian  Keservat  on*.— Arrival  anH  Iti.J I?a  ^^■''  ""•*  ^*''"<"i— Oneida  C»iiH« 
en  RBilroad.-Arrival  and  ahort  StJy  if ^ll^^ 'T'- '"""^^  «o  Aubu?„  by  wS- 
andaigua.-Pa88age  by  Bridae  ovVr  th«  i  .1,  J?~^*P"""'*'  ^""n  Auburn  (or  C^ 
F.ll..-Pa.,  throSgh  CXrOenevi       C''y"««-*'JJ'««e  buUt  on  the  Senwa' 

his  bang  considered  the  best  ieason  rthrvear  fir  1?^^^^^^ 
journey  and  seeing  the  Falls  to  advanfage     ^        ''  ""^^^  ^^« 

tooK  raruTatt^M'^i"  ^^'^"^^'^^^y*  -^-«  -« 

proceeded  along  the  Vallef of  th^M^^^^    and,starting  from  thence, 
^ay  from  the  ^^^IfTt'e^^^^^  its 

by  It  into  the  Atlantic  On  eavTna  ^  wl  J  i°  ^^  ^"^^"'  «nd 
the  stream  of  the  Moh.wk  by  a  brXfof  S^^^^^^^  we  crossed  over 
in  a  northerly  direction  but  aft^r  1  £  ?u^"  ""  ^^"S*^'  g^wg 
curved  to  the  west  anrl  ri  1  P^*'*  of  about  a  mile  the  road 
stream,chieflyo^7te northern  baTl bl"^"'^  the  direcUon  of  the 
about  dght  f  les  -reTKet;^^^^^^^^  of 

AnS:  r*  f  ^^?  :ItSS  t  ff  r  °"^  "™^^  -"age  of 
and  so  called  afterlKjal  oftk  1-°"'  P^^^'otic  Dutchman, 
200  houses,  which  are  vSrlv^L       -   '""^  '^°''"*1^-    '*  ^^^  about 
bridge  acroW  the  MThawrLT       "^i'"/"'"*'"^'  «•»  excellent 
from^igher  g  ound  ?hroth  the  viiriV'^'"- ^^''^'^  ^^^^ends 

in  operation  LTf^^      '^'  ''""^  ^"'^  J"^*  ^^g^"'"g  to  be  pu? 
prottili^Tal'd^^^^^^^^  --d  the  foot  of  a 

rich  in  Jfc  cno    '"^^V  valley  ot  the  Mohawk,  which  is  exouisitplv 

vatd  a^d  -      •'I'  '"'^  "^"'''"^^  the  soft  and  the  wUd!ffcd7 
vaiea  mid  m^  picturesque,  m  an  eminent  degree. 
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A  very  pretty  settlement,  called  Fonda,  appeared  four  or  five 
miles  farther  on ;  and  aa  this  has  been  fixed  on  for  the  county  town 
of  the  district  in  which  it  h  situated,  several  public  buildings  have 
already  beeun  to  make  their  appearance.  The  courthouse  is  of 
chaste  Grecian  architecture,  surmounted  by  a  graceful  dome,  which 
is  coated  with  tin-plate,  like  the  public  edifices  at  Albany,  and  this, 
on  a  bright  day,  reflects  the  sun  so  powerfully  as  to  give  it  the  daz- 
zling brightness  of  plated  silver.  A  large  and  imposing  hotel,  with 
a  lofty  Ionic  portico,  faces  the  road  also ;  and  these,  with  other 
buildings  rising  around  them,  give  to  Fonda  an  air  of  great  promise 
and  prosperity. 

Beyond  this,  at  distances  of  only  four  or  five  miles  apart,  we 
passed  several  rising  villages ;  among  others.  Palatine  Bridge  and 
Fort  Plain,  until  we  reached  the  spot  called  "  The  Little  Falls," 


which  is  about  sixty  miles  from  Schenectady,  the  point  of  our  de- 
parture. The  chain  of  the  Catsberg  Hilk  crosses  the  Mohawk  here 
from  north  to  south ;  and  the  bursting  of  this  rocky  barrier,  with 
the  corresponding  declivity  in  the  stream,  occasions  those  descents 
and  rapids  which  here  constitute  the  "  Little  Falls."  The  spot  is 
romantic  in  scenery,  and  would  furnish  many  striking  pictures, 
though  in  some  parts  the  valley  is  so  narrow  that  the  river,  the 
stage  route,  and  the  railroad  all  run  side  by  side,  separated  only  a 
few  feet  from  each  other;  while  a  perpenJiicular  wall  of  cliff  on 
the  north,  and  broken  masses  of  rock  on  the  south,  hem  in  the 
whole  on  either  side,  the  breadth  from  rock  to  rock  being  appa- 
rently less  than  a  hundred  yards. 

It  is  on  the  highest  part  of  this  broken  and  rocky  descent  that 
the  village  called  "  The  Little  Falls"  is  seated  j  and  the  situation 
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is  chiefly  chosen  for  the  facility  it  afToprls  fo  ..♦  i  r  i. 
«aw-m.lfs,  and  other  estabI..h,nJn    reSn^  tht  In  f  '°™""'"^' 
er,  which  k  here  very  consirfprrM  ^''"'""^  "  «  «'d  of  water-now- 

Already  there  areu^^u's^  ihr'^'^i^""^^--  ^°"»^°'- 
hundreds  come  to  add  to  their  n^mb^^p?'  '*  **^''  P'^«'  «"*^ 
the  excellence  of  its  position  LtrT.i  7^"^  ^^^'^  °"''««^^ed  by 
rich  and  fertile  a)untrra  arotdft  an^^^  "lanufactures ;  with  J 
to  send  its  productionZe^t  or  w^t  n«l  ^  ''"'i  °"  ^'^*'«^  *'««d. 
the  descent  is  here  about  fortvT^'  f„  I^S^l""?.  ^"  ''^"''^^-  ^ 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  eigklocS  on  th.  n  "'  »'?  ^''  ^""^  ^'''^^ 
this  place;  both,  however   bi^cn^  °"*  ^^'^^  preceded  it  in 

croi  o;er  il^e  ll^ZTl,^^^^^^^^  ^y  an  aqueduct 

The  great  charm  of  the  spot  to  the  travdlpr  ;J  . 
mant.ca1ly  beautiful  combinations  of  sce^er^wkhwh'T?'''.  ^"  '"^ 
massive  rock,  running  water  fertilp  fioMo^^  u^^^'f**  '*  abounds: 
beetling  cliife,  and  s?fratd  v^d  ^f  pfaii''ar''f  •' ^'^^  ^°'^^^' 
a  success  on  of  the  most  Hp1i«^4f  i  -^  ' ,  ""'*^  »"  composing 
could  wish  to  dwell  upon    ^^'^"^  ^''''^''  "^"'  ^^  ^°^«'  of  «aturf 


the  district  being  here  called  thlp  you  approach  to  the  west ; 
Germans  being  ^he  earSVettlp?f  ""'f  J^^*^? "°  ^°"b*  fro'"  the 
The  village  o?Herkfmer  h"t  y^on^of  'f  ''"^  ?'«'««• 
being  about  seven  miles  bevond  «tY  f-J^Ji°^  '"  ^^'^  district, 
•  before  you  reach  Udca  Thp  vW  ^  ^'"  '  ^'"^'''"  «"^'  ^^^rteen 
tants,  having  a  handsome  c^frth^  ^'  '^T*^'^  ^^^^^  2000  inhabi" 
ings,  besides^boutToo  dweC^^^  ,f  -  Public  build- 

stream  on  which  the  celebrated  fr'entnn  Fu      ^^^-  '^''  ^^  ^*  '^  the 
■  tance  of  about  twenty  Ss-A'^^^^^^         ,f «.  ^'^uated,  at  a  dis- 

n  and  is  crossed  n^ar  *Z  S-  -  '   •  "^^"^  ^^"'  '"^^  *^^«  Moha  wV. 

i..a.  ...e  poxnt  ui  uieir  juncUon  by  a  weli-built  bridge' 
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From  hence  to  Utica,  through  the  village  of  Frankfort,  the  coun- 
try continues  level;  but, though  highly  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to 
agriculture  or  pasture,  it  is  tame  after  the  beauties  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  which  is  equal  to  the  loveliest  spots  in  Devonshire  or  Som- 
erset, resembling  in  *some  places  the  Valley  of  the  Taraar  in  the 
one,  and  the  Vale  of  Glastonbury  in  the  other,  but  more  beautiful 
and  more  romantic  than  either,  as  well  as  more  extensive  than  both 
united.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  tracts  of  coun- 
try through  which  I  have  passed  for  many  years,  reminding  me 
forcibly  of  some  of  the  delicious  valleys  of  Persia,  but  having  more 
grandeur,  though  not  more  softness,  than  any  of  these,  from  the 
frequent  mingling  of  the  wildest  with  the  most  luxuriant  features 
of  nature.  I  was,  indeed,  so  much  enraptured  with  its  beauty, 
that,  if  I  had  not  been  restricted  to  time,  I  would  have  willingly  re- 
turned immediately  to  re-enjoy  its  scenery. 

We  reached  Utica  about  3  o'clock,  having  been  thus  five  hours 
in  performing  the  whole  distance  of  seventy-eight  miles,  or  at  the 
average  rate  of  about  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  per  hour.  We  re- 
mained here  to  sleep,  and  passed  the  evening  with  some  friends  to 
whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction ;  but,  intending  to  remain  at 
Utica  a  week  on  our  return  journey,  all  exammation  of  the  town 
was  reserved  till  that  period. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  August  8,  we  left  Utica  in  an 
extra,  as  the  regular  stage  had  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  proceeded  on  by  the  high  turnpike  road  towards  Syracuse, 
wher§  we  intended  making  our  next  halt.  It  is  not  usual  to  travel 
in  postchaises  in  this  country,  but,  in  lieu  of  this,  extra  coaches,  with 
nine  seats,  w,ll  be  furnished  on  any  part  of  the  road,  if  the  persons 
engaging  them  will  pay  the  regular  stage-fare  for  eight  passengers. 
We  were  fortunate  in  finding  an  agreeable  party  of  three  persons, 
which,  added  to  our  own  of  the  same  number,  enabled  us  to  take 
an  extra  between  us  and  divide  the  expense ;  and  in  this  way  the 
carriage  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  party  occupying  it 
as  to  stoppages,  hours  of  setting  out,  &c. 

These  coaches,  whether  stage  or  extra,  are  very  heavily  built, 
though  airy  and  commodious  when  the  passengers  are  once  seated. 
The  baggage  is  all  carried  in  a  large  leather  case  projecting  from 
behind,  and  the  coaches  are  painted  with  very  gaudy  colours. 
The  horses  are  large,  strong,  and  good ;  but  the  harness  is  coarse, 
ill  fitted,  and  dirty.  There  is  no  guard  and  no  outside  passengers ; 
and  the  coachman,  or  driver,  as  he  is  here  universally  called,  is  gen- 
erally very  ill-dressed,  though  civil,  and  well  qualified  for  his  duty, 
notwithstanding  that  he  receives  no  fees  whatever  from  any  of  the 
passengers  by  the  way ;  and  it  is  certainly  an  agreeable  thing  for 
an  English  traveller  to  find  himself  on  the  road,  with  his  fare  paid 
once  for  all,  without  the  frequent  opening  of  the  coach  door  for  the 
^,1.1, .„-  <5!K.  .>..u  vr^-'nn  uuc,  D}-  uaagc,  lu  uic  cuuciiiiian  ana  guard, 
with  a  certainty  of  insolent  language  if  it  be  not  readily  paid. 
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thelVr!tfiS^^^^^^^^^^  -  -d  eight  .iles 

roads  are  in  general  VretSed  1 1  of  H™''  ''''"  j^"  ^^"^'•-     The 
jolt  and  shakf  the  travel  er  to  a  pa^^^^^^  and  elevations,  that 

ance,  the  American  stagecoach  S  L  ifr*  T^'^"' '°  ^PP^"" 
tings,  is  as  inferior  to  the  S'smlrf      ^T''  ^^'■""^'  «"d  fit- 
Brighton,  and  Dover,that  st^t  Lm  %  '""^  ^^  '°""^««  ^^  Bath, 
as  a  heavily-laden  Sant  IfnT.     'u"^  ^IT  ^"*^  Piccadilly 
frirate  or    fn  J^  ™^'^^"ant-ship  is  to  a  beautifu   corvette  or  lidt 

Tha.^es  is  to  one  of  S  betttffZS        '°"''^  ^^  "P  ^^e 
^  While  on  this  subjecU  ry  L^^„^^^^^^^  ?  P^'^^^*^- 

the  coach-phrases  in  America  L^!i-  j^  *  ^  ^'^^^  '"^"y  ^ven  of 
for  instance  instead  of  Z  ^'^^^^"^ed  f'-om  a  seafaring  life :  as. 
England,  and'SiTng^        ^fjjf ^„«»  -"ing  to  the  dL,  a^  in* 

driver's  question  is"  «  Arf ye^allloaVl  ?"  ''"!"  ^  '\'  ^™'^"<^«» 
nal  of  the  English  ^uZ^" M^2li  J""^  '""^^^^  °^  '"^^  «g- 
of  the  whip,  the^ALSutL"^'^!'*''?  f'^^'^^^  the  cra?k 
bill,  exclaims,  "Go  ahead r»  ^''P^'"' ^'^^^ ^«  ^ands up  the way- 

a  str^Sfe'^c^^^^^^^^^^^  pa^ed  through 

Sadaquada,  here  called  a  creek  a  Jl'''*'^^"  '  f '^"^'^  "^""^^ 
origin  of  many  of  the  AmeXan  n^l  '^'"l  '  ""^  ^^'  "'"^'^^^ 
familiar  termi  seame^  beSe  e.erv  il^^  ^  ''''^  ^'  ^ 

rowstraitof  land  is  so  call^  but  her^p  ,tA  "•*^'  '?•' "P  ^  "«'- 
inland  river.-  hundreds  of  n/iles  fro'  1  f"  ''rPP^^'J^ '"  ^"^^^^ 
hence  over  a  rising  hir  up  iJlT  «  •  ^  ^^^'  Ascending  from 
one  of  the  pubHc f em L'aJies  of  .?!  "'.'''^  ^^  "^™"*°"  Coileg™ 
landscape,  of  wWch  S  ?ori  f  iTt""  T " -'^  °"*  *°  "^-  T^J 
t^  aro^iid  it  well  woo^rnVin'^X^^^^^^^^^^        ^"'^  ^^^  -- 

and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  fl,^*^^  f^™^  ^"  around  it, 

miles.    This  contairr^Si  f  .  ."^  '^''"°  "Skt  to  twelve 

by  watcr-pow  ™  ^°^  '^"=""'''''  """f  '™'  ^wraills  worked 

Ca^tSelaSSr^l'jhicff  'Tfl  »  I""  -"«<  O-i'ia 
Wiani,  under  The  Se  of  the  On^7^B''''°"S?''  '»  <•>«  O^Wa 
when  treaties  were  made  be?w«n  ,k.  I'^"''^"™-    In  general, 
States  and  any  of  the  I„di,„  ,X  ^l??!™"™'  "f.*-  P-i'ed        ' 
-  apart  for  their  nse,  either  as  h„mi;g:g-rrforcSaS 
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These  were  called  « Indian  Reservations,"  and  thic  was  one  of 
them.  It  appears  that  the  Oneida  Indians  had  acquired  some 
knov^lecge  of  practical  agriculture;  but  their  cultivation  was  so 
unskilful  and  so  unprofitable  compared  with  that  of  the  whites  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  the  feeling  between  the  two  rac« 
was  so  far  from  being  friendly,  that  the  government  adopted,  as  a 
settled  rule  of  policy,  the  determination  to  remove  as  many  of  the 
Indians  as  they  could  persuade  to  consent  to  that  measure,  to  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  or  in  Western  Michigan.  The 
Oneidas  chose  the  latter,  and  have  some  time  since  emigrated  to 
that  quarter ;  and  their  lands  in  this  reservation  having  been  pur- 
chased of  theip  by  whites,  are  now  in  the  same  state  of  improved 
cultivation  as  the  surrounding  estates  of  their  neighbours. 

From  hence  we  passed,  at  distances  of  from  three  to  five  miles 
apart,  the  small  villages  of  Lenox,  Quality  Hill,  and  Chittenancro. 
where  we  halted,  and  walked  a  short  dUtance  to  see  some  remark- 
able petrifications  of  trees  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  from  whence  issue 
varioussprings  of  water,  that  leave  incrustations  in  their  track,  and 
probably  occasioned  the  petrifactions  seen.  So  many  travellers 
have  taken  portions  of  this  for  their  cabinets,  that  but  little  at  pres- 
ent renaains  without  farther  excavations;  we  succeeded,  however 
in  getting  a  fine  specimen,  with  a  part  of  the  unchanged  wood  of 
the  interior  attached  to  the  petrifaction  of  the  bark. 

Nothing  of  peculiar  interest  occurred  between  this  and  Syracuse 
which  we  reached  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  having  left  at  eiirht 
in  the  mornmg,  and  were  thus  eight  hours  performing  fifty  miles, 
or  at  the  average  rate  of  six  and  a  quarter  miles  per  hour. 

We  remained  at  Syracuse  to  sleep;  but  here  also,  having  made 
arrangements  for  my  remaining  a  week  on  my  return  journey,  no 
examination  was  made  of  the  town.  •'         •' '  ™ 

On  the  following  morning,  Thursday,  August  9th,  we  left  Syra- 
cuse in  a  coach  that  conveyed  us  to  a  railway,  beginning  at  a  dis- 
tance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  town,  to  tafe  us  tl  Auburn ; 
but  great  was  our  disappointment  at  finding  that,  instead  of  a  lo- 
comotive engine,  the  cars  were  drawn  by  horses,  of  which  there 
were  only  two  to  draw  about  twenty  passengers,  the  horses  beino- 
placed  one  before  the  other,  as  tandems  are  driven,  and  not  abreas?.  . 
Ihe  rails,  too,  were  of  wood  instead  of  iron,  and  the  rate  of  trav- 
elling was  estimated  to  be  about  six  miles  an  hour.    We  had  to 
wait  half  an  hour  before  starting,  and  our  progress  was  then  so  te- 
dious that  we  all  thought  of  getting  out  to  walk  the  distance,  as 
the  most  expeditious  mode  of  the  two,  when,  to  add  to  our  mortifi- 
cation  we  met  a  train  of  cars  drawn  by  a  single  horse  coming  right 
against  us,  and,  the  rails  being  single  and  the  places  for  turning 
off  being  wide  apart,  we  had  to  shift  our  tandem  pair  from  the  front 
to  the  hind  part  of  the  train,  and  be  drawn  back  about  a  mile  and 
a  halt  to  get  off  the  track,  and  let  our  advancinjr  rival  o-n  pas* ,,« 
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State-prison  and  the  S  pu\  L  buTdin^^^^^^ 
striking  appearance.     We  ha^i  hprL  fn  ^'  T^'^^  ^^^^  '^  ^  very 
with  another  party  took  an  TJll   5    t  ?'  refreshments,  and  theh 
of  Cayuaa  and  Wa  to  Ca„  '^^  *°  K'''^  °"^«rd  byway 
sleep/malng  arrangements  be?rtS^^  ^^  P'-^P^^J  t° 

and  inspection  of  its  great  State  „Iw     '  ""^  '"^"''^  *°  ^"burn, 
from  Niagara.  ^        i=>tate.penitentiary  on  our  return  journey 

vat^t74^t?an"^^  re^crstlf^ft'  ^^'^  ^^  -^«- 
brought,  and  the  pretty  villas  and  nt*  f  »f  ^'^^  '""^  ^^^  ^««« 
then  peering  throucrh  L  4'  fe  ^['"^"ses  every  now  and 
condition,  aid  everySing  bor?"the  i«S  f' J^^^^'^V"  ^^^^^^^t 
prosperity.  ^     ^  ^°'®  ^^  ""^"^  ^^  fertility,  industry,  and 

in/ct^^t^^^^^^  a  beautiful  farm- 

laSe  of  that  name,Twhth  4^^^^^^^  "P°"  the 

fine  sheet  of  water  is  nrarffortvi?  ,^°'"'"^"d"lg  ^i«^.  This 
in  average  breadth.  Srwate^  L  '  ?«^,^"^,  ^''°"*  ^^^  '"iJes 
to  abound  with  fish.  ThrLke  i/!f  "^'f^'^^  ,?^^^'-'  ^"'J  ^re  said 
boat  plies  on  it  bet;een  Cavur-^f?^  ^  '^r"°^'  ^"*  ^  «t«a™- 
miles.*^  It  is  crosseTbv  aToIln  J5''''\*'?'?^ 
mile  in  length  J  it  resemblerthl  ?  ^"^^g«' ^bich  is  upward  of  a 
from  the  City  of  wSSn  ^v.  "#  ^"^S".  "^'"^^  t^^  Potomac, 
theprospectJf  thefts tt'^^'^?'"  ''1^  °^*^«  "^^•'5  «»d 
tre  of  £  bridge,  iT^X' llXS^^^^^^^  ''^^  ''^  ^^^^ 

whisht  x^.ri:si^rti:T^^^^^^ 

the  declivity  her^  beinrforfy  k  fl^t  A  vJn'"'  f  '^'  ^'^^^^* 
been  built  t  this  spo|  wS"  ^'Id^^T^i^:^^^^^^^^ 
*aiis."  It  IS  not  more  than  cpvnn  „«»  •  •  *^"^age  of  Seneca 
has  already  about  600  dwelW?  ^  '  ''"""  'V^^^  ^^S""'  «"<!  it 
inhabitants!  The  TabM^f  r'''  '"''?.  ^>'-<^bes:  and  5000 
factories,  all  requtiStEd  of  w.^  """  '^^'?y  •"'"«  «"d  ««"«- 
such  abu'ndance  th  o?ghout  this  Z^ZT^l'  f  ^\"^^  '^'''  '''^' 
hardly  required  for  thif  p^u^ose  at  present     "'  "''^  '"^  '"''"^  ''' 

WatX,tit^Xlt^^^ 

firet  founded  in  1815  and  1.  /-  -  i ^^  i^'''"'  ^"""^'P*  *^^^  ^^  '^'^^ 
Waterloo,  which  wasVS  in  th«?''^  probably  from  the  battle  of 
outlets  of  the  SeTeca  Ivl  In  ^f '•  ^*  V'^^'^  °"  °"«  °f  *he 
turnedbythestreaT  Ae'lL"^  has  accordingly  several  mills 
importance,  but  there  nr.  nnf  "'fu^"'^ -'^'^  ^'^^  '*  «»  air  of  some 
ent^esiding  here  manv  ir/,'""!.'!^'^  ^^^^  inhabitants  at  prS! 
ising  villages  of  sCa^Falls   "^'  ^''^"^  ^°'^^  ^°  *^^  '"^^^  P-m- 

VoZ;l!^R   '""  °'^^^^^  -b«"  ^«  approached  Geneva,  which 
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Opened  upon  us  in  all  its  beauty,  and  appeared  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  inland  towns  or  villages  we  had  yet  seen.  The 
lake,  at  the  head  of  which  it  is  seated,  is  thirty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  It  is  called  "The  Seneca 
Lake,"  as  the  Indians  of  the  Seneca  tribe  originally  occupied  the 
borders  o(  both  the  lake  and  the  river  that  still  retain  their  name. 
Its  surrounding  shores  are  eminently  beautiful,  having  all  the  va-. 
nety  of  sloping  lawns  and  woods  in  some  parts,  and  high  cliffs  and 
projecting  promontories  in  others.  The  town  itself,  which  is  seated 
at  Its  northern  extremity.  Or  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  looks  like  a 
series  of  clustered  villas,  scattered  in  groups,  and  deeply  imbosomed 
in  f  <«  richest  groves;  while  the  glittering  domes  and  slender  spires 
of  the  public  buildings  and  places  of  worship,  rising  from  among 
*^e  dwelhngs,  add  a  richness,  if  not  a  splendour,  to  the  whole. 

We  halted  at  Geneva  to  dine,  and  passed  an  agreeable  hour 
there  in  rambling  through  the  town,  and  enjoying  the  many  beau- 
tiful prospects  of  the  lake,  which  are  presented  from  various  points 
Ox  view.  I  was  surprised  not  to  see  any  yachts  or  sailing-boats  on 
sc  beautiful  a  sheet  of  water  as  this,  especially  as  it  has  three  pe- 
^-^uiiarities  which  are  so  favourable  to  boating,  namely,  that  it 
Cibounds  with  salmon,  trout,  and  other  fish;  that  there  is  almost 
always  a  breeze  on  the  water ;  and  that  it  is  never  closed  with  ice. 
.But,  notwithstanding  the  fine  pieces  of  water,  both  salt  and  fresh, 
with  which  America  abounds,  ihe  taste  for  aquatic  excursions,  ex- 
cept m  steam-vessels,  does  not  exist ;  and  J  do  not  remember  to 
Lavs  either  seen  or  heard  of  a  yacht  or  pleasure-boat,  sailing  or 
rowing,  kept  by  any  person  in  the  country.  ■ 


CHAPTER  Xffl. 

^'m^^Ih^'  Porition  and  Appearance  of  Geneva.-Peculiarities  of  the  Lake  on  which  it 
«tand8.-Pretended  Female  Saviour  of  the  World.-Arrival  at  the  Village  of  Canan- 
n?S~r  "'".?",""  °f 'he  Town  and  Lake  of  that  Name  -ExcellerProv  sion  fOT 
&i!  „'f"f  ""'  Haw8.-History  of  the  Tract  of  the  Genesee  Country.-Sa  e  of  8?x 
Laidnow  woZfift  '^'"f,-^"'''''!'""'  *'"""?•  «*ehtpence  Sterling  pe/Acre  -Same 
-EmbarkrM  i„  pi^i  T  r^IIT^T"  "^  Rochester,  on  thS  Ueneaee  River. 
Ancient  and  V«l«mr;H"  ^"^  .Buffalo  -Statistics  of  the  Erie  Canal.-Namea  of 
li '  "u  nf  fKon  ""i^''',**  ?'""«  "'  Bank8.-De8cription  of  the  Boats  on  the  Canal. 
ct°';tc£n^'^''^l:ii^''^''--''"''''' «'  fi^ff"'"' «» I"*''^  Erie.-Joun.ey  to"he 

The  village  of  Geneva  contains  at  present  about  650  buildings, 

with  a  population  of  4000  persons,  a  public  college  and  an  acade- 

I'-.u  ^IS?*  ^^^"''ches ;  but  the  chaste  style  of  architecture  observ- 

eam  the  buildings,  the  many  agreeable  shrubberies  and  gardens. 

and  the  chftrm  thrown  over  the  whole  by  the  beautiful  lake,  make  it 
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se"  n^Vn'^d  uTn  f'"^^  ^^''''  °^  ^""'"^^  ^^^^ence  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  Avhen  America  comes  to  possess  a  class  of  tnpn  «f  7 
tune  retired  from  business,  who  will  seek  a  LSnf.n  .  ^°-" 
dence  in  which  to  spend  the  remnant  of  thLrir  ""^'^  '^"- 
ftil  to  be  preferred  forsurh  n„lT  a.  I  ^^y^'  ^^"^^^  cannot 
^v'ith  such^rS  oSabhLtr'^'"'  *°  ^'  abundantly  peopled 

JkaU'^XTthle'lThe^  *':  '^\^  T  "^"y  °^  ^^-  - 

rw^rs-av^it^^^^^^^^^ 

SoScy;L"flfei7t:?^^^^^^^^  Mohammed  to  Joanna 
in  every  country  top  esen/alr^ll  ^f''''?'  ^°'  """^^'^^  ««««» 
tertain  any  aSrd  beS  fK«^  '     «"  ^?       pf  persons  ready  to  en- 

would  starffZ  a  .  vef 'oi Jt  nhr  f  ^'"'1  ^"^  '^"'^  h°"^'  ^^e 
power  by  waZff  acZiKlf  *^  l''"'  and  exhibit  her  Divine 
were  of  ^oTrse  aftracted  to  th/^no  °K^'  opposite  shore.  Crowds 
also  cftmebelievS  Thpt  !r  ^I^^  ™T  ^""^^^t^'  ^nd  many 
kerchierfrher  to  waTk  on  fZl''''  ^ -'^^"y  ^^*^  ^^^^^^  ^^^1 
to  the  edge  of  [he  water  Tn  fSf     '"T^u^, '"  ^^'^^^  «^«  ^^me 

foot,  as  it  would  So  to  nTt  nf  o        I-  y^^^^^  *°  *^®  pressure  of  her 

voice,  that  their  faith  wL  .ol  ?  *         /hey  exclaimed,  with  one 
doubt     TTnnn  [v,-  I  u       Complete,  and  without  a  shadow  of  a 

to  exhiSt  'tT  Kturnl't  to'tJ^''  "'^^  ''?r  -^""^  ~^"necisary 

S^g  fo^me"e'irrc?oft^^^^^^  ''^'  t^^^^  ^^^"'^  -^S- 
g       mere  ditterence  of  opmion  is  so  often  practis^,*  the  said 

frltV^fti^^i^^^^  an  extract  «  given 

of  pouring  boiling  pitch  on  the  shaven  hf"?  r       V  ¥"**'  showing  that  the  practice 

^mg  ^  „„=  «  xTuesiiue,  a.  a  pumshment  fbr'convicted'lhiWM. ''"'"  °'  ''"^"""''  *^"- 
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Jemima  was  not  ducked,  which  in  her  case  might  have  been  ben- 
SerVrur.^    "  '"'"^  ^°"^^  ''  *'^  '^'''  ^"'^  ^^'P-g  ^^ 

«n^^^^^f  ^^T\*^^^'  '^'""^'''  admiring  the  prospect  of  the  town 
and  lake  from  the  height  above,  as  we  quitted  it,  quite  as  much  a^ 
dista„c?nf  r^'  and,  proceeding  on  our  way  to  Canandaigua,  a 
distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  we  arrived  alter  a  drive  of  three 
hours  so  that  it  was  dark  when  we  alighted  at  the  hotel! 

,„v,;  1,  °'°?'"^  "^^  ^^^  ^  ^"^  P''°^P«ct  of  the  town  and  lake, 
wludi  was  almost  as  beautiful  as  that  of  Geneva.    Immediately 

LJxf  T  A^-  Tr^""  °P^"  square,in  which  the  public  build- 
^IZJ  t  ''^'  "^^^"^g,a  courthouse,  prison,  and  office  of  the 
Z^^ff  ^u^  to>.^-clerk.  It  deserves  mention  that,  in  the 
2J\  K  T"'*'!^  fi^"^^^^^'  the  town.K:lerk  is  an  office^  who  is 
Jl     .    JT"*,^*  his  office,  where  are  always  deposited  a  com- 

S.at  «f»llV^'  ^'^r^  *^'  '^^V^'  *°  ^^^^^^  t^«  ^"°»blest  citizen 
may  at  all  times,  withm  reasonable  hours,  have  access:  in  every 

o?'S1^iI?''"v1'°'t?^!  TJ'^y-^'^''^  has  at  his  office  a  complete  set 
llll  1  ^?  f  ^^^  ^""'^V^  ^***"'' '°  tha'  a"  ^^^  «cts,  whether  of  the 
local  legislatures  or  the  general  government  of  Congress,  which 
have  become  law,  may  be  inspected  at  all  times,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, by  every  citizen  bound  to  obey  them;  besides  which,  they 
are  umtormly  published,  at  the  time  of  their  promulgation,  at  fuU 
length,  and  tor  several  times  in  succession,  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment newspaper  at  Washington  if  acts  of  Congress,  or  in  the  Se 
newspaper  it  the  acts  of  any  separate  state  onfy. 

Ihis  IS  certainly  a  much  more  sensible  practice  than  that  which 
prevails  m  England,  where  no  pains  are  taken  by  any  8076;^^ 
officer  or  parliamentary  agent  to  promulgate  the  laws  In  detaU  as 
they  pass,  or  to  multiply  depositaries  in  Shich  they  may  be  found 
te.f"I°""  ^T°"'A"°?'"^^'?S  ^^"^  without  fee  or  Wrdrso 
wVr  r  ^"''7.-^  *H  '"J"'*^""  ^'  ^«"  «^  absurdity  of  mak  ng 
aws  for  the  regulation  of  men's  conduct,  taking  no  paL  to  ensurf 
heir  knowledge  of  these  laws,  and  yet  shutting%ut,^in  every  c^ 
the  plea  whicE  so  many  thousands  of  British  Subjects  might  S 
urge,  namely,  their  entire  ignorance  of  the  very  laws,  for  the  ZZ 
tentional  infraction  of  which  they  are  liable  to  punishment, 
frnm  tfT'^     Canandaigua  forms  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
from  it  branches  off  in  opposite  directions,  the  principal  street 
whicn  IS  laid  out  and  lined  with  trees  for  1  length  of  fwo  S 
and  IS  of  ample  and  uniform  breadth  in  every  part,  be  ngS 
rods,  or  i32  feet,  wide.    It  is  lined  on  each  side  with  sfnSe 
vilks,  su^ounded  b;.  gardens,  rather  than  by  continuous  buZngs 

rin  1"  ^  'rfV  '''^"'^^''  ''""'  °^  the  fine  avenues  at  cE 
nngee,  in  Calcutta,  where  the  English  principally  reside;  the 
houses  being  almost  uniformly  white,  with  ffequent  porticoes,  green 
Venetian  blinds,  and  balustrades  or  verandas  in  front  and  bf  the 


breadth.    But  it  has  manv  be»VaV..i      .       "°«  •»  two  miles  in 

A  steamboat  formeriv  ran  nl.  tr  i  i  *^  °'  "*"«»  to  its  beaulv 
■l^ntinued;  but  Sjle^r J",'''  """'^ '"'  '»»  I'tely  bj» 

fc^hes  a  iing  e;^:;,f  iHhe™„';^t^'»'!«ig"»  i»  «a.ed 
landed  p„pe«„  .he„  eh'anged  ^mTti'KS  S  It'i;h1"^,e1 

WeS.XZe1ffi5S  *«  ««.e,ee  co„„,^,  ,„,  ^ 
a««,  and  was  sold  by  U,TsWeTot„  '  ■""''"«'  «.*0,000of 
mr  a  dollar.    This  was  in  IWW .  .   .' r""'"**  dollars,  or  six  sctm 

W?M  J¥  ^c'^^sion  was  deemed  ^0^1  ^^'''^'^  of  thisnew 
jMg  held  to  be  so  perUous,  th^f^^     u  ^°^®™°»  ^^^  the  underta- 
Ijs  neighbour,  and  the  iX  TZ^'  '"^f  l«^^«  o^  hiSy 
them  all  as  a  final  adieu?™  Ll^Si^"''^'  '^  ^«s  regarded  by 
gfe  return,  and  shed  tear^  c^^ly  3,^ *"'^  -^^  ^e  for  ht 
^s  western  couree  of  travel,  T  arLed  J.f  P^'^*"*""-    ^^"^^S 
Jaigua  now  stands,  which  wm  tZ,  ?  ,?^  "P^*  ^^^re  Canan? 
forest,  and,  assembi  ng  toffetW  tjl    v^A  ^^^^red  with  thSc 
whom  this  territory  th!nTe WeJ    f'^'t ""[  *^«  ««  Nations  to 
sachusetts  could  grant  w^  IKT:  °'/"  ?«*  the  State  of  Ma^ 
^ons^ed-and  Sith  thTainfeofl  ll^r'^^  ''-  '^^  ^^ia^ 
was  also  a  missionary,  by  whom  i»  «  ^*®  commissioner,  who 

Rochester  now  stands,  aid    "dpr      ^.  ^^^^  °^  ^^^^^ee,  where 

westward.    U  1790,  anothe/.„Xu  »  *  "— -^""''J'  1«  ""«■ 
-u>er  pu^aser,  Roben^M^l^l-^'l^^^-J^^M 
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acre,  just  tfau  price  of  the  former  tract,  being  about  one  sixth  of  a 
dollar;  and  this  purchaser  sold  his  tract  soon  after  to  Sir  WilUam 
Pulteney  in  England. 

The  first  two  purchasers,  Phelps  and  Gorham,  were  unable  to 
complete  their  contract  with  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  so  that 
about  4,000,000  of  acres  out  of  their  original  purchase  reverted 
back  again  to  the  state ;  and  in  1796,  the  same  Robert  Morris 
purchased  this,  when,  after  selling  out  portions  to  individuals  to  raise 
the  funds  necessary  for  completing  his  own  purchase,  he  mortga- 
ged the  remaindei  to  a  large  moneyed  company  at  Amsterdam,  call- 
ed "  The  Holland  Company,"  who  foreclosed  the  mortgage  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  their  advances  were  made.  These 
are  now  the  possessors  of  this  large  tract,  from  which  they  make 
occasional  sales  to  individuals,  of  lands  which  originally  cost  them 
about  sixpence  per  acre,  at  the  price  of  firoro.  20  to  50  dollars  per 
acre,  according  as  it  is  wanted  for  farming  purposes  or  residences ; 
the  average  value  of  the  cleared  agricultural  land  here  being  from 
25  to  30  dollars  per  acre  throughout ;  and  every  yerrir  augments  its 
price. 

We  left  Canandaigua  about  eight  o'clock,  in  an  extra  coach  for 
Rochester,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  August  10,  which  we  reached, 
after  a  ride  of  27  miles,  m  five  hours.  Here  also  I  made  arrange- 
ments for  staying  a  week  on  our  return  journey,  and  therefore  we 
pushed  on  without  seeing  anything  but  the  first  aspect  of  the  town. 

As  we  had  now  become  fatigued,  from  the  long  journey  and  the 
rough  roads  over  which  we  had  come,  it  was  thought  best  to  take 
a  canal  packet-boat  from  hence  to  Buffalo,  especially  as  it  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the  most  striking  portions 
of  this  great  work,  in  the  succession  of  locks  at  Lockport.  We 
accordingly  embarked  in  one  of  these  packets,  and  left  Rochester 
for  Buffalo  about  three  o'clock. 

Of  this  magnificent  canal  I  have  already  spoken,  in  the  general 
description  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  this  state,  written  at  Al- 
bany. It  was  commenced  on  the  auspicious  day  of  the  4th  of  July, 
1817,  at  Albany,  and  completed  in  1825  at  Buffalo,  the  whole 
length  of  the  canal  being  363  miles,  and  the  difference  of  levels 
between  its  two  termini  688  feet,  beginning  at  the  Hudson  River 
and  ending  at  Lake  Erie.  There  are  83  locks,  of  90  feet  in  len^h 
and  15  feet  in  breadth  each,  constructed  in  the  most  substantial 
manner  of  stone-masonry ;  and  there  are  18  aqueducts  for  convey- 
ing the  water  over  rivers  and  roads  in  the  way,  which  aqueducts 
are  also  built  of  stone,  and  generally  on  arches.  Three  of  these 
cross  the  Mohawk  River,  the  two  longest  of  which  are  748  and 
1188  feet  in  length ;  and  another,  crossing  the  Genesee  River  at 
Rochester,  is  804  feet  in  length.  There  is  also  a  great  embank- 
ment of  72  feet  in  height,  which  extends  for  nearly  2  miles ;  and 
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feet  all  the  wa^^  TheXage  brLdTh  ofl '  ^'^"^  -^^  ^^"*  ^6 
the  top  and  28'feet  at  the  bXmTnH  t5  ^^^  ^^"^^  «  40  feet  at 
The  ^.hole  expense  of  ite  coSction  t'  'T^'  ^"P^^  ^  ^  feet, 
of  dollars,  or  upward  of  tw^Son  1  r  '  '^°"^  'J"^^»  ""'J^ions 
of  the  Legislature,  the  comnaTv  T  '^fj''"^  '/"'^  ^^  ^  recent  act 

from  40  tf  70  feet  to  increSts  d't^h  ^^^^  ''''''"  '^'  ^«"«1 

the  number  of  its  locb,  wElnf Plt^^'*'.^  ff  *>  f  ^  ^  double 
millions  of  dollars  moTe  "^^'^^  '*  ^  ^^''^g*^**  about  ten 

catt  op^JaX^ro^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^'^  ----i- 

Pacific  a't  Astoria, Vp^as^L/tbZ^^^^^^  't^'  *°  ^- 

Huron,  and  Michigai/and  fv  f>,rrfK-  ^V^  Upper  Lakes  of  Erie, 
«ouri,  Arkansas,  an^TLd Ivtr  ud  to  th^f  V^r'^.^L^^P^^  Mis-* 
ains   from  whence,  befL  m^^^Vea^ar:^^^^^^^^^^ 
doubt  be  onened  tn  th^  r»^i      t-  ^  1^.      ^  °^^'^>  »  way  will  no 

into  the  pS  ¥h  traS^^tthTs  ?^'?-  ""^''^  "^^'^'^^^  i^seTf 
and  new  boats  are  buiS  and*"  1?'\'-' ''  ^^^^^^^^^^  increasing,  . 
«o  less  than  400  having  been  addeS?nZ  "P""  '!  ^"^"^  '"^"tK 
the  whole  number  at  thS  S  abonf  qC  P'^*"*  y^^'"'  "^^king 
22,200  persons  in  navigaS^  ?hem  %  J7^  ^"Ployment  to 
towns  leading  towards  tRat  "nir^l^^^  ^'""^  "eigjbbouring 
merous,  and  Constant?  onthlTnSr  s^^^^^^^^  area,soverv  nu? 

fefSel&nd'^^^^^ 
cr^HverofPafSt^^ltir^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

carS^ot^xSu^v\^f:J  xTe^rind'  "'"^  r'^^^'y  ^- 

both.  The  one  in  which  wp^S^u^'  ^""^  """^  ^°''  »  "«>«!  of 
sengers  only,rnd  arsuch  1!  n'^^  "^^'.""^  ^^«Pt«d  ^^r  Pas- 
ward  of  eigLSt  fniettrnin"  f  ^^  Packet-boat.*^  It  wasup, 
fifty  feet  ohhe  lenVth  Zin  ^'!*J°  ^'^^'^^  ^'^^a^bi  aboSt 
feet  for  spare  roSttre„r!S''°-''!i''/''*  *°  ?"  ^«^^"'  J«a4g  ten 
at  the  stern     TK?i^  the  prow,  and  twenty  feet  for  steeracre-deck 

admit%tw;ikilg  wf^^^^^^^^^  rX"''?  T.  -fficientlX^to 
deck  of  the  boat.  On  eS ^de  of  Z  fw'  ^°™'^  *^^  '^PP^' 
cushioned,  with  a  succeS  of  windows  atVTr''&  T^ 
open  or  shut  at  pleasure :  nn^  IJrl^^ul't  '"^.  ^"!?*!an  bhnds,  to 
the  long  table  at  which  ^ ..^s^'^^tT'^ 
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boat  was  drawn  by  three  horses,  who  were  kept  on  a  full  trot,  and 
changed  every  eight  or  ten  miles,  so  that  our  rate  of  speed  was 
about  five  miles  an  hour.  As  a  day-conveyance  it  was  easy  and 
agreeable,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  inconvenience  of  stoop- 
ing under  low  bridges  from  time  to  time  crossing  the  canal,  as  this 
is^elt  only  by  those  who  choose  to  stand  on  the  upper  deck.  But 
for  a  night-conveyance  we  found  it  extremely  unpleasant.  At 
nine  o  clock  the  cabin  is  cleared  to  put  up  the  hanging  bed-places, 
vrhich  are  broad  shelves  suspended  by  cords,  hanging  over  each 
other  in  a  triple  tier  on  each  side,  so  that,  besides  the  discomfort  of 
such  close  stowage,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  either  to  get  in 
or  out.  "'  ° 

We  were  ^lad,  therefore,  when  the  morning  came  to  release  us 
from  our  imprisonment;  and  our  pleasure  was  greatly  increased  by 
amvmg  just  at  sunrise  at  the  Lockport  station,  where  the  boat  was 


lifted  up,  by  five  successive  locks,  a  height  of  60  feet  above  the 
lower  level  in  less  than  15  minutes,  while  in  the  same  period  of 
time  another  boat  descended  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level 
through  a  corresponding  series  of  locks,  ranged  side  by  side  with 
the  ascending  ones,  there  being  thus  a  double  range  of  locks,  the 
ascending  and  the  descending,  both  in  operation  at  the  same  time. 
The  masonry  is  of  the  most  solid  and  excellent  workmanship,  and 
everything  about  it  is  well  calculated  for  durability. 

The  village  of  Lockport,  which  is  partly  on  the  lower  and  part- 
ly on  the  higher  level,  contains  at  pr^ent  about  5000  inhabitants, 
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about  600  houses,  and  several  We  rM^"'"^  uP^*^'""^  «*°'««» 

ful  stream,  flowing  through  a  denX^L/^'l  ^"^""^  «"^  beauti- 

able  relief  after  tfe  narX  hSo/ X  n      /"""'^^^^  ^"  ^^- 

to  pass  through  it  for  a  diltan™  of  12  mil^'  'n  '"^  "^'PonZned 

the  canal  on  tSe  border  of  the  great  Nia^fr^  "  ""V^^^"  ^""'^^'^ 

and  ran  side  by  side  with  it  seDa?«fSl^T\^'\^'""''°^«tl^«  Falls, 

of  embankment,  till  wT  eache7th.  lln  °"'^  fV^'.  "^"-^^^^t  "^ck 

tance  of  eight  iiles  •  when  a-nJ 7k^^I°^^^^^^  ^°<^^>  at  a  dis- 

canal,  cut  Sff  from  the  rivei^Tf  ridT/nV"°'^^  PJ''-*^^"  ^^  ^^^ 

breakwater,  for  about  threp  mlL      ^®.°^  !:°^''  «"d  stone,  as  a 

on  the  Lake  Erie  about  fw^^^^^^^^  '^\^''  '^  ^"^«^°' 

hoiu-s  on  thp  canal.  ''^''''^»  ^^^»&  ^een  twenty^ne 

-ytenr'  ctL'^oVl^^t^^^^^^^^^  ^-"^-nts  for 

week;  and,ffavim.  seen  theS!'  *°,*=°T^''^«  '»»  *fa«*  ensuing 
troduction,  ind  comSeLd  thf^^^^  *°  ""^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ters  of  in? 
half  past  five  b^tr  Sold  r«r7"^r'"'''  ^^  ^^^*  «"ff«lo  It 
four  or  five  days  a  the  FaHs  anT  /ft  ^' W'  '"^^"'^'"g  *«  pass 
we  reached  th^  Catatf  ttAf^Votbr'^  °'  ^  "^'^'^ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

First  Sight  of  the  Rapid,  above  the  FalU  _  Vi.i»  »„  .k 
-Impressions  created  by  differrot  V^ws  -I  i^.."'!,?'''''' ^a'arac'  above  and  belotr 

l«ge  of  Manchester.-City  of  the  rX-HotSfs^  ^~"''«'"'*''  °^  TraveUer..-ViL 

rtant  rattle,  while  &3  J^^^o?"'  ™f  .™dom  in  a  con- 
within  a  few  yards  oftte  SLv  ^ff  k  T*""?  '<>"«>'.  «owing 
ffl  a  tee^ta^,  and  wht'^Je^S^l"-  ^S  fe  -.-?"" 
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survey  the  scene  around  us.  Being  on  the  higher  level  of  the  riv- 
er, we  could  see  from  hence,  looking  downward  to  the  northwest, 
the  unmcnse  mass  of  rising  mist,  which  told  us  where  the  foaming 
cataract  descended,  and  between  our  own  position  and  this  rising 
cloud  was  a  beautifully  varied  surface  of  islands  and  islets,  bridgw 
thrown  across  the  turbulent  rapids  from  rock  to  rock,  thickly  foli- 
aged  woods,  and  turbulent  and  rushing  torrents,  here  and  there 
broken  by  drifts  of  wreck,  or  impeded  by  forest  trees  that  had  got 
entangled  in  the  rocks,  and  the  whole  mass  boiling  like  a  caldron. 
The  combmation  was  full  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur;  but  this  wa» 
no  more  than  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  glories  of  the  scene. 


We  therefore  devoted  the  whole  of  the  day  to  a  visit  to  the  Falls 

^""xLt^-I^^"^^  ^^^'^  ^'^^^  ^"  *^^  "'ost  interesting  points  of  view 
on  both  sides  the  river  as  well  as  from  the  lower  lev  1  of  the  stream 
below— trom  the  northern  and  western  extremities  >f  Goat  .sland 
overhanging  the  cataracts,  on  the  A  nerican  side:  from  th-  table- 
rock  and  pavilion  heights  on  the  Canada  side,  and  from  the  ferrv 
across  the  nver  just  at  thefoot  of  theFalls,  and  between  the  two-l 
we  returned  at  night  more  gratified  with  the  beauties  and  won- 
dera  of  the  spot  than  we  had  ever  been  before  with  any  work  of 
nature  or  of  art.    Our  feelings,  as  we  stood  oii  different  points 
ottne  scene,  lost  m  awe  and  admiration,  were  too  deep  for  verbal 
utterance,  and  our  walk  was  therefore  more  than  usually  silent,  mv 
wile,  my  son,  and  myself  scarcely  interchanging  any  other  wor3s 
than  ejaculafaons  of  delight  or  expressions  of  awe  at  the  splendour 
and  sublimity  of  the  whole.  i-iwiuour 

During  one  of  these  silent  pauses,  as  we  sat  upon  a  rock,  sur- 


Fiui  or  miiMiit. 


)W 


«f  tie  grandest  view/of  the  wate^J,!^'  7"""  5""  J'g'"  "^  <"» 

*.__^«  "oc-eL  i^!;^'  .'„r  rppi;  li:-.£^«^^"£ 

We  remained,  on  the  whole  fivp  Havo  a*  v 
je  passed  on  the  Araericrsidl^XK      ''^*'^  *^°  "^  which 
during  all  that  perioTwe  were  alm^^^^  *">d 

sunrise  to  sunsetfin  exam'nrngVvlrpU  of tt^^^^^  ^^°"» 

surrounding  scenery,  crossing  thrZrfom,;^  *^^'''.  '"^  ^^^^^ 
at  least  a  dozen  times,  ancT  beiL  nffi  f^  *^  ''^^  '»  ^oats 
spray  occasioned  by  the  descent  of  thp^  "."'''^^/"^  '"  ^^^  ^^^^ 
of  our  approach  to  their  falW  colL^!  ^ll'':  ^^'^  *^«  °*'«rness 
tunity  of  seeing  all  its  beauSfsTn"T'  '"^  ^- '* """  ^^^  «»  oppor- 

and  shade.and  watchL  ite  ever  rht    "^  "^r^*^  °^  P°«'''°n»  ight, 
hour  of  the  day.  ^      ever-changing  hues  at  each  suciedve 


firsfri^o^^^^^^^  at  t,e 

them  Kad  gradually  developed  aJ  thSi  f  ^  Jongerstay  near 
know  not  to  what  cLe  or  to  what  ktnd  nf^""^'"'  '"^  ^^^"^-  ' 
this ;  but  certainly  we  needed  no  nro     °^*«"^P^'-«raent  to  attribute 

t-  U.at  we  ^  ^r.'V^TZ'if^J^Tl^-£of^; 

*  Sea  Appendi-,  Nc.  ill. 
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impresiion  on  our  minds  to  the  last ;  nor  was  there  any  sin<rl«  mr». 
ment  between  these  two  Deriods  in  wW^K  «,«  1^  -^^^  *"**" 
wonder  abated  in  the  IgftcSle^ee  "^"^"^^^'^ ""'  ^'^ 

During  our  stay  on  both  sides  of  the  Falls  we  hn*?  nprcnnoi  „^ 
mjmxca^on  with  many  who  had  residernear'LA^S^^^^ 
with  others  who  had  visited  them  almost  every  year -and  ^?h 
many  who  might  be  called  the  depositaries  of^alf  the  traditi^a^ 
information  that  exists  respecting  them  •  and  witlTIi.^  ,  J  ♦  i 

tr  r^r'"' ''''  i4  p"S:3'd:^iir^trra  Sw^^ 

{^:fi;«  f  1^  in  length,  and  from^one^'Ve  tStlS 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  upper  Lake  Erie  It^^Zh^  breadth, 

Je  10 wer  Lake  Ontario,  and,  p^^ceedin^^^^^^^^^^ 
ti^e  River  St.  Lawrence,  which  empties^itself  into  the  sT  £1 
midway  between  these  two  lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario,  or  aT\ JeS 
d^tance  of  about  twenty  miles  below  the  former  and  fifte7n  S 
above  the  latter,  occurs  a  sudden  break  in  the  continuity  of  "hri 
per  level,  over  which  the  waters  flow  •  and  thi«!  3T^.  Vul^ ^" 
Itself  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  pe^e^dicX  dfff^s^lhf  ^  • '"^^^ 
acr^thes^eam  withcurvaturLrd^^^^^^^^ 
to  the  height  of  164  feet  the  sudden  descent  of  the  whole  bodTof 
ZlTn  '^"^  f«rP«ndicular  cliffe,  in  its  passage  from  Lake  Erie 
to  Lake  Ontano,  constitutes  the  Falls  of  Niaeara     Th«  n.l    • 
Indian,  and  is  pronounqed  thm,JV'ee^g^Z?^!'^J^^'';''^^^ 
as  IS  sometimes  erroneously  done.    iTL  an  IrCois  woS  S  sS' 

Sll  *'  *^r^!li  °^  '^'  ^^*^"  >"  «°^  <^«rtaLy  n?name  coid 
be  more  apificanUv  appropriate  than  this.  '       «a«»e  could 

1  he  J*  alls  are  broken  into  two  senarate  matau^a  Kw  *!,,.;,.* 
of  an  feland  caUed  Goat  bland,  l^^m^^dJ^ytx^T^^ 

The  American  Fall  is  about  900  feet  in  brearlfh  ar,^  ti. 
d«ce„d»  nearly  perpendicularly  ovel^  cl°ff  „„«' fee?  ShSLt 
The  Canada  Fall  is  about  1800  feet  in  breadth  ilSiJ       I 
mden^aHon  or  hollow  called  the  nLeibof  &  "S^j^^n^dg 

.,  J^e  greatest  mass  of  water  rushes  over  the  Canada  Fall  anH  «« 
o^thi^FallpJ^-tt^-okS^ar^tKit™^ 
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uJ^^'^'l^lv^  "^T'^^y.  ^^'♦^  ^it^  *e  clear  and  transparent 
aquamanne  brifiiance  that  dwells  upon  the  crest  of  the  fTpS- 

of  both  the  Falls,  the  clouds  of  mist  or  spray  occasioned  by  the 
boihng  turbulence  of  the  agitated  mass  rise  up  like  thermoL  of 
incense  before  one  of  the  grandest  natural  altaS  in  the  wS  and 

rnl- *  "l* -^  ^™"u^  ^^*  ^'^^"^'  ^°d  °^er  tl^e  slender  and  ahnost 
rocking  bridges  hat  are  thrown  across  the  rapids  from  it  tX 

whTe'th".  /T;*i°  tb^^'^^l^  inlands  near,  is  full  of  beauty; 
Sv  ?^'^  ^^^^2"^^  °^  '^  ^""'^^  t'-e^*  the  dizzy  heights  of  ll^ 
watVef'  ^'^^^Tti^^^gr.^^V  sward  of  its  Yeast  ffequenteS 

some  of  C^^^^  '"f^-";^  ^"7  u°^  *^^  *°"^"*^  *^t  pass^between 
some  of  the  narrow  straits  and  the  almost  adjoining  Islets  near  its 
edge,  furnish  scenes  of  beauty  and  of  interest  wlich  could  never  tire 


^.^c 


m 


ffrr 


^.-^ 


-^^^^m 
$S^ 


is  ^l  ISof  w»de?r  '>^°r '^F«'Hon  tie  American  dd., 

CO  Jtructio„%„d  m2?  ShS^K^  '"■^'  """"Sh  r-de  in  their' 
Iieight  exce^i„g^Tir'X"r^;?»<'''«=P"es,,  the  whole 

Canada  side  is  b|  fl,d  Lad  Id  f ffi  ■°'".,  *'  ''"^^  "»  "■« 

cic  wcu  DUUt  and  well  aria Tito,J  +^"4.1!  'P"""   — I *"^    uuais 

ana  weij  adapted  to  the  service,  each  capable  of  con- 
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tainm^  six  or  eight  persons  conveniently ;  they  are  rowed  across 
by  a  single  man  with  a  pair  of  oars ;  and  although  the  agitation  of 
the  water  produces  what  is  called  a  great  ripple  on  the  surface,  vet 
there  is  no  real  danger  m  the  passage;  nor,  as  far  as  we  ciid 
Jearn,  had  any  boat  ever  been  upset  or  lost  in  going  across 

On  the  Canada  side,  a  guai;d  of  British  troops  are  stationed,  to 
take  the  names  of  all  persons  going  and  coming,  and  the  object  of 
their  visit,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  each  day  to  the  commandinff 
officer  of  tihe  station.    On  the  American  side,  all  is  perfectly  free. 

Jh^^Af   J^^T^u  'S*'""^'^  ^^'^  **  *^«  P^"°d  0^  our  visit  was 
t^f   1°°*'  ?    lu^  Queen's  Own  j"  and  such  had  been  the  de- 

^Tl"?^-  '\  *°  *^/  ^"'^^"^  ^***^'  ^^^^  the  officer  themselves 
admitted  their  loss  of  men  to  be  extensive.  They  usually  secrete 
themselves  till  night  in  some  adjoining  wood,  then  scramble  down 
the  cliff  at  some  pomt  previously  explored,  and  either  go  across  on 
a  rude  raft,  or  supported  bv  single  logs  of  wood,  or  sometimes  at- 

eTdr      ^^"        °"*  "     *"'  '^  "^^^^^  *^^®  ^^^  ^^^  frequently 

T  ?®  f -^P*  o^,^ater  is  much  greater  below  the  Falls  than  above, 
in  the  distance  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  cataracts,  which  is  20 
miles,  the  breadth  of  the  Niagara  strait  is  from  one  mile  to  eight  or 
nine  mUes  across  from  the  American  to  the  Canada  shore,  and  the 
depth  vanes,  m  different  parts,  from  15  feet  to  250  j  while  the  rate 
of  Its  current  varies  between  two  and  eight  miles  an  hour,  according 
to  the  nature  and  angles  of  the  declivities  over  which  i'.  flows  the 
entire  difference  of  level  between  the  point  where  it  ieaves  Lake 
Erie  and  the  pomt  Where  it  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  beino-  334  feet 
In  the  distance  between  the  cataracts  and  the  outlet  of  Nia^ari 
into  the  Lake  Ontario,  the  strait  winds  more  in  its  course,  and  the 
cliffs  on  either  side  ate  much  higher,  exceeding  in  some  places  400 
feet.    The  depth  of  water  immediately  below  the  Falls  is  consid- 
ered to  be  greater  than  lower  down,  from  the  action  of  the  falling 
mass  on  the  bottom  of  the  bed  being  calculated  to  wear  it  contin? 
ually  away ;  but  at  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  Falls,  the  nearest 

rr  o«n  f  .  ^°!iS?^'^  ^a^«  b/«?  taken,  the  depth  is  ascertained 
to  be  260  feet.  The  scenery  of  the  banks  below  the  Falls  from 
the  cataract  to  Lake  Ontario,  is  more  romantic  than  above  •  and 
the  violent  rapids  called  the  Whiripool,  which  occur  withii  tWa 
space,  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

The  quantity  of  water  precipitated  over  the  Falls  has  been  thus 
calculated  by  different  authorities.  President  Dwight.  of  New-Ha- 
ven, estimates  it  at  11,209,375  tons  per  hour;  and  Darby  calculates 
the  mass  to  make  1,672,704,000  cubic  feet  per  hour ;  while  another 

i«  ^S  SJ^'""^!"'  ^l^^'  the  quantity  to  be  113,510,000  gallon.,  or 
10,524,000  cubic  feet  per  mmute ! 

•  ■^r  fl*?«7»ftness  of  this  quantity  to  be  wondered  at,  considt^ 
ing  that  this  is  the  great  drain  of  four  laro-o  inUnA  cooc  t  oU^  q,._- 


■* 
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ri?S«'?o':4'&W^^^^  ^'^^  ^-'  -*  an  the 

mile  or  two  below  theTalls  into  ^iT^^  ''"''^''  ^^P"^  *°  «««»  a 
of  this  surplus  wat«-  is  comnr^°^^^^^  V'-'^^  '^'^P*^'  *»>«  ^^ole 

may  be  4e  cavemo^  o^^^^^iet"^^^^^^^^^  *^- 

which  a  great  portion  of  the  wlf«.?fl^-T   •.  ,    'alls,  through 

channelsfnto  the  Lake  0„tarir«nH  h  \?  T^  ^^  subterraneo^us 
Niagara  Strait;  a  supposS  wh^^^^  beneath  the  natural  bed  of  the 
existence  of  miiy  cEorhril  "J  g'-^^^'y  ftren^hened  by  the 
over  which  the^TLfprSpIted         ^'"^^"^  *«  ^^'  ^  the  cliffi 

muth^rrjot^t&fol"^  "^^V^^  ^^*^™^^  --  once 
gradually,  ard  stU  re?S  and  »ni'  '^-  ^^"*  they  have  receded 
of  time.  ^The  appearS'of  ?hrnn'°"-r'r5  ^°  «>  ^o  the  end 

warrant  this  beh^neSwLchi?K\"l^  """  ^^''  ^^^^ 
all  by  the  friction  of  water  it  mist  in  t  ^^  ^^  T"^^^  "i^^n  at 
ually  diminish.  Now?h^  'rock  nf 'li"  ^  *=ori^^*'«"turies,grad- 
basaltic,  but  a  slatv  sLle  Wwf  ^^^"^  tfi  ^  "o*  ^anific  or 
'      senting  W  l^F  ,S^^^^  ^"^3  «"^thus  pre- 

decayls  visiblr        J?  S,  X^  tab le-rocks.    The  process  of  its 

fi«t  the  dec(^.ji..  :,„  aA^I?';^  ""S'  °^  *^^'^«^«y  t«"g 
and  more  eart^  parts  bene!  h  ?h!  ZTf'S  ^^7  °^  ^'^  ^^ 
leaving  a  shelvmror  ovlrh!!!-  '"^"^^  ^^^  ^^  tJ»«  cliff,  thus 
edge,fnd  th&SlyT&V;:^  Stf  f  *^^  "^^^ 
^°f?„V°^\by  the  preiure  of  the  ruX^^  flcS  ^  ^"^  '"  ^'^' 
of  t^^^^i?-^ -^^^^^^^  h..own«s 

outer  line  of  the  KVwater  Ld^  ?^^^^  l?**  ^  ^««t  within  the 
visiiera  walk  along  wLrhev  dl  a  ""  *^''  ^onca^e  recess  that 
that  is,  between  the  Treat  ml  ^TS^  """^^  ^^'"^  ^^^  ^^^i 
which  it  is  hurled_!iS?»,  u  ^^"'"^  '""^^^l  ^"^  the  cliff  ove^ 
side  of  tKlipplTpttran^^  ^'""^^^  ^"^  theoni 

tons  of  water  dSiJa  onfK  iSf  "l""f  !!"^"*  °^  '"'"ions  of 
onlymedium&t^^^^^^ 

gray,  the  eddy,  winds,  and  Che  wSirlpookTte  ^d  «n?  "'^ 
ter  besettmg  every  step  of  their  way.  '  ^'''  ^°^  ^a* 

feeU^ru'pp^rUl  w'uh^^^^^^^^^^  fr^  ^^  40  to  60 

and  from  thTanp^n:^  o^^^^^^^  underneath  it; 

many  yeare  will  probably  not  £^hZt  ?»,  ''^"'.•P^'^  °^  ^t, 
^vUI  fall  off  ip^oL  streC  A  genUeman  ofUT'^^'^''' 
met  at  the  Falls,  remembered  disSyTe  senaratn'o^'^T''"" 
project  mf  mass  from  thp  Am^^rino!:   •/        reparation  of  a  large 

at  lia^falf  an  aS^  b  a^et  and  inS  T?^'  "l  ^'  ^''^A 
American  Fall  are  hige TaLrof  rnl^^  l"  f'f^  ^^  ^°°t  of  the 
^e  been  separated  frfm^hT ^H^aS  ^^t.  ^l?.?-  «-  *» 
«e  waier,  and  thus  hurled  into  the  streamT  "'^  ""'"'"^'  ^^^  ®* 
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It  w  worthy  of  menUon,  as  an  instance  of  the  singular  taste  of 
mdrnduab,  that  a  person  named  Sam  Patch,  who  Sad  acquired 
some  celebrity  for  his  power  of  leaping  from  great  heights  into  the 
water,  as  from  the  mastheads  and  yardarms  of  ships  into  the  sea 
If  ew  more  ambituus  as  his  fame  increased,  and  made  a  round  of 
visits  to  the  greatest  faUs  of  the  interior  to  repeat  his  feats  of  da- 

J°?;    ^1*  P"""*  ^^^^^'^  ^'*^*^^®'^  Staircase,  where  a  descending 
flight  of  steps  was  constructed  to  facilitate  the  going  beneath  the 
^encan  ^alls  at  the  e:roenre  of  Mr.  Nicholas^Bidle,  the  pre^! 
dent  of  the  United  States  5ank,  Patch  made  a  leap  of  118  feet  into 
Uie  stream  of  the  Niagara  below,  and  came  up  uninjured.    Subse- 
ouently  to  this,  however,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  ambition  and 
folly  combined  J  for  m  attemptmg,  in  the  year  1829,  to  accomplish 
L    r  S**n'  ^^^*'  ^J  f  P'°S  ^""^"^  ^  P™»t  of  "'ck  above  the  cen- 
L  mL^l^'T'  t^h  ^i  ^  ^^'^^^  °^  ^25  feet  above  the  river, 
Je  met  his  death.    His  body  never  rose  agam  to  the  surface  after 
It  first  sunk  below  it  j  nor  was  it,  indeed,  ^und  until  some  months 
afterward,  when  it  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  River, 
about  SIX  mUes  below  the  spot  from  which  he  took  this  fatal  leap. 
Iv  Ko*  yi'f'^TI  °^  ^'^Sara  Falls  in  winter  is  said  to  be  extreme- 
^^aT^:.''?K  f  ^  ^""'^^r  ^'^  i^^g'-^^^We  or  convenienTt^ 
^t  Aem  at  Aat  inclement  season.    The  mhabitants  of  the  sur- 
roun(hngcounby,  however,  often  come  here  during  the  winter,  and 
ffi  Lof    "^  testimony  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  waters,  ol  course,  continue  to  descend  then  with  the  s^e 
force  and  m  the  same  quantity  or  mass,  as  in  the  summer!    But 
about  a  mile  or  two  above  the  cataract,  and  a  mile  or  two  below 
the  water  is  completely  frozen  over,  so  that  passengers  can  wdk 
acroj  m  perfect  safety.    The  waters  then  vusl  out  ffom  unSeSe 

lot  nf  ft  l^PP'^i     ^-  ^^u'^PP'y  the  cataract,  and  pass  under  the 
ice  of  the  lower  level  in  their  wav  to  th*.  St  T  ^«r,.JLr,7  f^Z 

^^^  of  ae  Lakes  Erie  aJ^„S„'L''  hrSSi^of 

The  surrounding  trees,  instead  6f  beina  clothoH  wjiw^iJo 
covered  with  the  Sost.Mliant  and 'pTrllin^^^^^^^ 
and  ice;   and  m  a  bnght  sunshine,  fi»e  snlendor nf  X  cl   ^ 
enchanting     At  this  pfriod,  masses^fCtScMlL^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  frozen  lake  and  stream  above,  are  pre^pftated  over  tiie  S 
in  blocks  of  several  tons  each.    These  often  remlinT  thp  fnof  5 
Ae  cataract  without  going  farther,  from  the  C^Lbg  closed 
below;  and  as  they  accumulate,  they  get  progre^sivelv  nLd  nn 
hke  a  Cyclopean  wall,  built  of  huge  L^cks^cf  fcelMeWi^' 
Thissinguar  masonry  of  nature  gets  cemented  by  theSav  wS' 

^If  in  Its  upward  progress  to  the  icv  wall,  and  soon  gets  Wn 
with  the  rest  of  the  mass,  helping  to  ^11  up  the  intersticfs  between 
the  larger  blocks  pf  which  this  architecture  is  composed.  £  nrS 
ceas,  when  the  wmter  is  severe,  goes  on  for  several  months,  lorn 
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"^^^'^^tt^ZT^^^^^  -tioned  to. 

gressively  built  up  Lht  mTont  TZ  a  ^-^  ^^"P<»on  was  pro- 
of  about  20  feetab^TZZJt  ^'°'"'*"  *^""«'to  a  hefght 
front  of  this  icy  ZTovLZd^vLt  T''  ''''T  ^^^  °»ter 
inner  front,  or  that  immSffacfn^tS  ^"'  '^^ 

plane,  at  an  angle  of  from  60  to  7ff  ^7^  ^l'*' T?",  ^"  '»««°ed 
greyest  at  the  Le,  and  Lsiannl  H^^^''?'  ^^^  *'''*^'^"^  being 
of  the  mound  from  the  wZ  "  f  fi?'"''^lu^'  ^"J  *^«  ^^^t^ncf 
ceeding  100  feet.  BeTng  aSous  to  IpnT/^'. '^'^^  ""^'"'^y  '^' 
cured  two  labourers  of  the  SIlT  ^  to  ite  summit,  he  pro- 
shovel,  by  which  steps  were  ea^fc^^^^        T^  «  pickaxe  and 

providing  themselves  ,vrh;Sedmitln.trT"!  ^r*'^^^"' 
succeeded  in  scaling  thJ^  Jr^v  ^      j      f  "^  ^°^  *^^  ^^"(^s,  they  all 

it,  20  feet  atove  thf  ipper  Ce  of  t^. VV,°^  T"  ^^'^  ^«'^-'"^*  °^ 
in  perpendicular  heLKomX  L^  ^^F''  f  ^  "^^''^  ^00  feet 
lowV  The  mound  ddnir  •  !  ^'J^''^'.^  ^^^^^  °^  the  stream  be- 

notentirelyTa^fpe^tXr'''^^^^^^ 

earh^^ttri^^Vo'mnta.'^^^^  S  '^  ^^^  fj^^  -^ 
expected.  The  French^KlWs  cf  l"^  ^  ?f  ^^J^«^e  been 
ed Lake  Ontario,  the  formerb  6of ^^^^^^^^  t^lG^  ?.r  'it 
lkTnTh'^^''^  ^^f  "^"*-»  °^  theL^^^^^ 

th   tl  L^'ofSe  m''  r  ^°"^  T['^^  ta  1711    rl7?; 

literaCoTthe  ^effrSiSoT^^^^^^^^      '''''^  '^  "^'^'-^^ot 

have  crumbled  o7Ke„\tavDrR«  .'^  ^'T  ^''.^"^^^  -"^y 

Medical  and  Ph;sS  Jour3  if  ?79^^^^^^^^^^ 
delineated  by  the>re»ch  artists  in  1638  ^nTthat  A  *^'"'  ""^'^ 
pearance  is  just  tha^  which  they  bore  then  t1  ^r""-*  ^P" 
serted  on  Sanson's  Map  of  CaWa?pubHshed  S  S°"  1  ^• 
Creuxio's  ms  >  of  the  same  countrv  in  IfifiO  f  il.?  i,  •*  ^^'^'  ^'"^  ""^ 
that  in  his  work  «  Historic  Ca„adls»^^^^^^^  •/  is  remarkable 
pended,  no  descripti  .n  of  these  FalR  Jv.n  V  ^'  "Jr'P  ''  "P" 
a  French  ecclesiastic,  describe  them  in  1678  .nJ-''  '^'""'P'"* 

accommodation,  and  led   Hheir  keeninl     *°  '^""^  "P  ^°^  ^^^^^ 
the  names  of  the  visite^  wSch  a  readvT.t' ^^^T^  ''^'^'^  o£ 
the  opportunity  of  inspecti^fa  tw  o^f  thesfXrHtT..  '  *°°^ 
wcent  date,  and  was  reallv  furnn'L l^-d  I     -"     °^  *^'  "°'' 
-  the  remarks  entered  oppositghVnamesl:^^^^^^^^  ^S^? 
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ible  in  the  extreme,  so  much  so  as  to  justify  the  appropriate  remark 
made  by  one  writer,  who  says,  "  One  has  but  to  look  first  on  the 
cataract,  and  then  on  this  register  of  its  visiters,  to  be  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  there  is  but  one  step  between  the  sub- 
lime and  the  ridiculous." 

The  village  that  has  sprung  up  on  the  American  side  of  Niagara 
is  called  Manchester,  because  it  was  hoped  by  its  founders  that  the 
great  extent  of  water-power  which  could  here  be  brought  into  op- 
eration for  mills  and  manufactories  would  make  it  the  Manchester 
of  the  West.  This  expectation  has  not  yet  been  realized,  however, 
nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  it  ever  will.  At  present  there  is 
a  large  paper-mill  on  Goat  Island,  which  makes  about  10,000 
reams  of  paper  annually;  and  there  are  some  saw-mills,  flour-mills, 
and  a  h^t  manufactory  on  the  bank ;  but  the  village  is  very  insig- 
nificant, and  derives  all  its  importance  from  the  visiters  to  the  Falls. 

On  the  Omada  side  there  is  at  present  no  town,  though  a  place 
has  been  mapped  out  on  paper  in  the  American  fashion,  called 
"The  City  of  ihe  Falls ;"  but  not  a  single  house  of  the  projected 
city  has  yet  Leen  erected.  There  are  three  hotels  on  this  side,  the 
Chfton,  the  PaviUon,  and  the  Ontario.  The  last  is  at  present  occu- 
pied as  barracks  or  quarters  for  the  officers  of  the  43d  regiment  of 
the  British,  the  troops  being  encamped  on  the  heights;  and  the 
second  is  occupied  chiefly  also  by  the  officers  for  their  mess,  so 
that  the  Clifton  is  the  onl>f  one  now  much  frequented  by  visiters. 

The  hotels  on  both  sides,  like  all  those  we  had  stopped  at  in  our 
journey  across  from  Saratoga  ^o  Niagara,  are  all  built  on  too  large 
a  scale  for  comfort.  There  art,  spacious  drawing-rooms,  vast  di- 
ning-rooms, ample  piazzas,  and  lavge  bar-rooms  and  halls ;  but  the 
bedrooms  are  all  miserably  small  and  iH-furnished ;  and  the  prov- 
ender, though  abundant  enough  in  ^^uantity,  is  worse  in  quality, 
badly  cooked,  carelessly  served  up,  hacM  and  torn  to  pieces  rath- 
er than  carved,  and  handed  about  by  disgustingly  dirty  waiters. 
From  the  great  length  of  the  tables  and  the  number  of  dishes  to 
set  on,  andf  from  the  absence  of  covers  and  Vfarm  plates,  the  first 
dish  is  always  cold  before  the  last  is  brought  on;  and  the  misera- 
ble quality  and  fewness  of  the  vegetables,  and  the  greasy  mixtures 
and  messes  scattered  over  the  table,  are  calculated  to  take  away 
the  appetite  by  their  very  aspect  Yet  the  great  majority  of  the 
guests  are  evidently  satisfied,  and  appear  wholly  insensible  to  the 
defects  mentioned,  so  eflfectually  does  habit  reconcile  men  to  all 
things. 
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CHAPTER  XV.  ' 

^P iKrSrd  r frio^  VaZ^  of  r„dia„..»Cou„cn  of 

present  «  theCouncil.-Descriprnof "he  m.xL  Asi^^M^^'^^"'"""  """^  Children 

Indians -Translation  of  the  Engh"8h  CeTintn  T- -r '^"^"T  P^°Po*ed  to  th« 

lion  made  to  the  Treaty—Final  Assent  «f.h»  rL    r^*  Tuscarora  Tontue.-Opposi- 

bjr  Wunossp8.-Stati8tic8  of  (he  Trfl^"' NumL^^^'^^T^'5°""J?''  «"3  Ratification 

and  State  of  Property.-Missionarv  Lahon«   r  i  '"*'  Lands—Mode  of  Government 

teaching  the  Wo.nen  andSTnLReSn  [„  N  ^^'°"'  "?'*  ^^''""""''-Difficulty  "n 

Forests  towards  Lalte  Ontario --Bmrfc'«M^   Niagara  along  the  Banks.-Extensive 

tion  of  the  Devil's  Hole  and  Whirln^^r     Monument.-Outlet  of  Niagara—Descrio- 

•age  of  the  Ferry  af?e r  SuntSoSd^T.^ortMs  N?^   ^''^  H  'i?«  'ataracU-PaS: 

Loo.  at  the  Falls  fro.  Table  ^"^^.rlXS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

by  Grrjiffl  ^^Niagara,  we  were  invited 

seeinfr  Tn,1i»n  iifl  ourselves  ot  so  favourable  ah  opportunity  of 
and  fo„r,  and  r:;^^  SSe^n  "LK„^  .TanTh^ " 
wa™  andlSarLl   S  ^.ZoSZ  Z'XS  '"-'^ 

dian  Lhffc     ^  u'    '"'^"''^^  ^^•^'^  to  P"t  aside  many  of  their  In, 

e^hist  rotlifffor  T'^^-t^  ^^^y  have'now  folW: 
ress  of  tK.  Tnw;i  •  "  •  ^■'"'y  ''^^^^  ^^^"^  5  ^^^t  so  slow  is  the  proff- 
that?Lv  JpI  f  n'"  ^y}%'^^  ^^^^  o^™ore  civilized  peCl! 

and  themselves.  '  ^^"  '^""'''''  '^<^^'  awelimgs, 
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Impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  removal  of  all  the  Indian  tribes 
to  the  new  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  tribes  themselves,  and  place  the  lands  now  occupied  by  them 
here  in  the  hands  of  white  settlers,  who  will  bring  them  to  a  much 
more  productive  state  of  cultivation,  the  General  Government  have 
prevailed  on  those  who  remain  of  the  Six  Nations  settled  in  the 
State  of  New-York  to  enter  into  treaties  with  them  for  their  re- 
moval, and  they  have  now  almost  all  acceded  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed. 

The  object  of  the  council  to  be  held  to-day  was  to  ratify  this 
treaty  by  the  signatures  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tuscarora  nation.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  church,  built  on  the  reservation  lands  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians,  over  which  a  Christian  missionary  presides 
as  minister.  The  number  present  did  not  exceed  loO,  of  whom  about 
60  were  men,  and  the  rest  women  and  children.  The  men  were 
seated  on  one  side  of  the  church,  the  women  on  the  other.  The 
costume  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  Indian  and  European,  their 
gaiments  mostly  of  the  latter,  their  ornaments  mostly  of  the  former. 
The  costume  of  the  women  was  entirely  Indian ;  and  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  while  the  men  willingly  adopt  the  European  mode 
of  dress  so  long  as  they  can  retain  their  Indian  belts,  feathers,  and 
trinkets,  the  women  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  the  least 
approach  to  it,  but  continue  to  wear  the  garments  and  exhibit  the 
ornaments  of  their  ancestors,  without  alteration. 

The  women  take  no  part  in  the  public  councils  of  their  Indian 
husbands  generally,  but  on  this  occasion  General  Gillett  had  re- 
quested their  attendance  in  the  church,  that  we  might  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  seeing  them.    They  brought  with  them  various 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  small  baskets,  reticules,  and  moccasins  or 
slippers,  all  of  which  they  ornament  with  coloured  beads,  porcu- 
pine's quills,  and  other  braiding,  and  execute  this  with  the  needle 
with  great  skill  and  taste.    They  continued  their  work  without  in- 
terruption while  the  business  of  the  council  was  proceeding ;  and 
some,  who  had  their  children  with  them,  in  little  cradle  baskets  not 
unlike  a  violin  case,  sometimes  hung  them  up  at  a  peg  on  the  wall, 
or  over  the  backs  of  the  seat  next  before  them,  and  thus  amused 
them  by  talking  and  play  when  they  showed  signs  of  impatience. 
The  women  were  nearly  all  stouter  or  fatter  than  the  men ;  the  com- 
plexions of  both  were  veir  dark ;  but  we  did  not  see  a  single  hand- 
some face  among  them  all,  while  many  were  extremely  unprepos- 
sessing; and  the  general  expression  was  that  of  sullenness  and  im- 
becility. 

The  council  was  opened  by  General  Gillett,  announcing  to  the 
sachems,  chiefs,  warriors,  and  head  men  of  the  Tuscaroras  that  he 
had  been  commissioned  by  their  Great  Father,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  hold  a  friendly  talk  with  them  on  the  subject  of 
the  treaty  lately  assented  to,  which  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the 
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Senate,  with  certain  amendments     Tn  i*» 
undertook,  on  the  part  of  the  Qenerri  Pn^'"'''"*  '^^^y^'  ^"^^T 
States,  the  following  duties    to  aDnmn^^^^^^^  °^>«  UniteJ 

the  sum  of  400,000^dollars  XKK  £Tk  '^'  ""*'°""^  ^««ds 
m  the  removal  to  the  ter  itoHe  tjt  of  th^lS^"''''P'"^"^=  ^''* 
remaining  Indians  now  in  th" StaTe  of  nI' ^T""!?]*'  °^  «"  the 
;ng  these  Indians  for  a  period  oflt  feaT'a^I^thr  '"  '"'l^*- 
their  new  territory:  3d.  in  fumi^hin^  ^  1   ^°^"'  «""'al   n 

plements  and  farming  Ick  4th  ^k  .T  "^^^  Agricultural  im- 
schoolhouses,  and  chl  £'  f'Zti!'^  ^'  *^^»  ^^^"inS, 
whole  sum  of  400,000  dolarsw^t  t  th  ""^'"''"?^  ^^^^  ^^'^ 
more;  and  the  proporiiZT ZJlnV^ u''^'''^^^.'  ^^  "« 
would  depend  on  the  det^n^naifon^If  .»,  ^''^  Particular  object 
respective  tribes,  and  0^1^  state  of  tLf'  r*''^'°""^"«  °^  the 
ua%  expended.  °*^  **"*  ^"°^^'  ««  they  were  grad- 

wl'h  thttireTnuTerr;  '^  LT^^^^  ^  ^^  °«^-  i« 
the  first  two.  little  Cld  Sin  foMhfn.T"'''  were  expended  on 
were  accomplished  for  a  coZaJaUvelv  «,!  n' '  «"l'f  thefirat  two 
remain  for  carrying  the  otS tn^i  ^  ?^"  '"'"'  the  more  would 
tion  of  Genera/oitt  hi^Tft  ^uS^^^  ^u"*  ^  '^'  ''^'^^^' 
peared  that  the  whole  surot' ^^'2?  *°  ^  •^''""^i^'  ^t  ap. 
would,  when  it  came  to  be  Lton;^ .  ^'^'  ^^';S«  ^  't  seero^ 
the  State  of  New-YorkwhL^Sri^w™''"^  *"  the  Indians  of 
to  accomplish,  amounrto^irso  H  if"^'f '"'"v""^""^^ 

thewholeUber  totremove^^^^^^^^^  '"«-J'  ^ 

sum  to  cover  the  Ions  ioumev  fk!,     7^     T^  P^"^"*  =  a  smaU 

fanning  ....t,  and  *!  GiS^fdS  ""SZ'  t  r^^  "^ 

.  It  was  added  that  each  ma£  wouU  rlT"        ""^  ""''  «'>"n:lw«- 

tinalion,  a  grant  of  300  acrTofT.  If    '™'  °°  .'^^''^  •■«  <"«»■ 

and  devolve  on  himself  •  anH  «,Uk  '       ^  ^^""^  of  some  tmie, 

vation,"  which  Sy  were  to  SeT?'  w?"  "  J'"^^^^^^^  «^r- 
ment  undertook  to  JelTtLese  lands  to^J^^^^^  ^"'''  '^'  ^°^«"'- 
proceeds  in  government  stock  «,?<?  t  ^*  advantage,  invest  the 
ofinterestth^usyieldetb"';^^^^^^^^ 

emrgra"nt  Wa'ctVan^^^^^  "^^'^^°,«  ^^  ^^ ^-P- 
foundation  of  thel  fuTeLln^T'^^'f  ^''''  '*  ^""^^  ^e  the 
rich  upon  it;  old  ands  to  dTV"*^  ^'^"^  7?"^^  ^°°"  g'^^ 
new  lands  t^  be  had  for  noZl  '°w  ^nTn"'^  ^'^*°  ^'^  ^""W, 
civen  as  ramfai  «!„  ♦u    •  ""thmg,  and  80  dollars  per  head  to  4 

a^d;ragrwhtff;^^^^^^^^^  -d  stock,  ^o^  S 

whose  indolence  aSintoacitvlr-lT'  ,^"'  V^'  ^"^^^'^^ 
rently  incurable,  it  is  SffSer  if  "5^;^"^  ^^  ^^P^" 
serve  to  protract  a  joyless  and  utl^v  Llrll T"  ^^  J"^ 


serve  to  protract  a  joyr^  and  ,^1  ^  ?*  '''"•  ^°  '"^^  than^ 
Ti,-  »j f       joyless  and  unimprovme  existenop 

...  «uv«„.age  10  me  state,  however,  of  removbg  aU  (he 
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dians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  placing  the  lands  at  present  held 
by  them  in  the  possession  of  a  more  energetic  and  improving  race, 
is  undoubted  j  besides  removing  a  constant  cause  of  dissatisi action 
to  the  surrounding  whites,  which  the  drunken  habits,  loose  morals, 
and  ferocious  and  vindictive  propensities  of  these  Indians  so  con- 
stantly occasion,  and  of  which  two  striking  instances  were  record- 
ed in  the  papers  of  the  very  day  on  which  we  visited  the  Tusca- 
rora  settlement.  One  of  these  was  the  murder  of  several  white 
families  by  the  Indians  settled  in  New-Jersey ;  and  the  other  was 
a  fatal  conflict  in  one  of  the  frontier  states  between  some  few  Sioux 
and  Chippewa  Indians,  in  which  the  conquering  party  signalized 
their  triumph  by  roasting  and  eating  one  ol  -  iieir  captives? 

The  reading  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  amended  treaty 
havmg  been  finished  by  General  Gillett,  he  invited  any  one  who 
had  objections  to  make  to  stand  up  in  the  council  aiid  state  them. 
There  was  evidently  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  several  to 
do  this,  and  seme  had  even  been  furnished  with  calculations  in 
figures,  showmg  that  the  400,000  dollars  would  be  insufficient  to 
accomplish  the  objects  proposed.    But  a  want  of  self-possession,  or 
courage  to  nse  and  address  the  assembly  publicly,  deterred  the  in- 
dividuals from  so  doing ;  and,  therefore,  the  objectors  formed  them- 
selves into  groups,  and  discussed  the  objections  among  themselves. 
Only  a  few  among  the  whole  number  present  understood  Eng- 
lish, and  these  were  entirely  confined  to  the  men;  the  women  and 
children  spoke  only  the  Tuscarora  tongue.    Into  this  tongue  the 
address  of  General  Gillett  was  translated  by  an  Indian  who  stood 
beside  him,  and  who  gave  the  English  address  in  the  Tuscarora 
language,  sentence  by  sentence,  as  it  was  pronounced;  the  inter- 
preter spitting  his  tobacco  fluid  on  the  floor  at  every  pause,  so  as  to 
leave  qmte  a  httle  pool  on  the  church  floor  at  his  feet  when  the  ora- 
tion was  ended.    All  the  Indians,  old  and  young,  appeared  to  chew 
this  offensive  weed  immoderately;  and  the  smell  of  the  breath  of 
women  and  men  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  drank  spirits  habit- 
ually.    The  sounds  of  the  language  were  remarkably  few,  and  these 
harsh,  jerked,  and  guttural.    I  observed  particularly  that  there 
were  no  visible  labials,  as  the  translator  never  closed  his  lips  to 
touch,  not  even  once,  during  his  whole  task;  the  dentals  were  few, 
and  the  vocals  thick,  and  suppressed  in  utterance ;  and  Jie  laneuaee 
was  apparently  so  diffuse  that  many  of  the  shorter  sentences  took 
often  more  than  twice  the  time  to  convey  ui  Tuscarora  that  it  did 
to  express  them  m  English,  while  there  was  neither  grace,  dienitv. 
nor  beauty  m  the  whole  or  in  its  parts.  '    &    j» 

During^the  course  of  the  discussion  among  the  obiectinff  ffroups 
before  referred  to,  one  of  the  Indians  was  irritated  by  soraethimr 
that  had  been  said  by  another,  and  in  an  instant  nis  hot  blood 
seemed  to  be  set  m  violent  motion.  He  accordingly  denounced 
the  whole  scheme  as  a  flat  robbery,  abused  the  United  States'  Gov- 


^^riricmo^  or  the  TH.Arr.  ,5, 

^XaTh fn:h?fbr„Xl'V"'^'«"'^  -^  h«  father  and  his 
jnvan.bl,  cheated,  asaradlansSt'^'^^^  ^i-n  anrwe'^a^ 
"ghtly  belonged  to  them  :  that  til  T  ^*"'  ""*  of  that  which 
gone  by  treaty  to  Green  Bav  L  M' I- '^"°'"^''  h«d  already  once 
moved  from  thence;  that  now /?  ^'^^igan,  and  were  fore  L  r^ 
«PP;.  and  by  the  time  ty  M^^  IT  P^.^-t  of  the  mL^ 
would  be  pushed  off  by  aLtherCfv  f  i""^'  '"  ""'^^  ^^^'^>  t^ey 
hem  beyond  the  Rocky  Moimtailrl^  flu''""  ^^*'  ^^^  ^^^y  drovj 
With"  al?  ^''^  ^''-  ''  '^'''^'^  ^  °o  rest  for 

number  ifstenfng  tolm  withi  7^^"?,  *°  !^«Pathize,  the  greater 
ed  tbear  want  of  feelingl  4  f  l""i,^^"gh,  which  at  once^sTowf 
ever,  m  all  objections  bdng  Xr  »n    "'^'J''*^^    ^^  «"ded,  how- 
?t  length  the  chiefs  conse^t^ed  S  ,U  ^r""'^  ^^  overruled,  so  th^t 
>t  was  said  that  on  the  prevbus  d!5   ?^  ^"^"^^^  treaty  though 
a  portion  of  the  Seneca  S'  ^'«y  a  deputation  had  arnVed  3 
laree  portion  of  thTt  body  we^e^    '^  °^  ^"^^'°'  declar^nglhaT  a 
anJ  that  they  had  resolvTd  To  mu  J*^'  *°  ^^  P'-°P<'««d  rlmoyaf 

-A  werrr:r 'tf  ^i&i;  ^"-  ^-^'^^^^am,  my  son  and 
were  called  up  in  the  oTderTf  Z^T^'^'  °^  *h;  cL7s"'who 
affix  their  names  to  the  treaty     tZ  u '°"^  and  precedence^ to 
pened  tc^be  the  principal  chirf  a„dt  "^^"^  /"«"  ^^  ^^e  tribe  ha^ 
He  was  the  son  of  an  American  fl   ''  ".T'>^  "'"^^y  years  of  aa^ 
more  of  the  iimerican  C  of  the  In7  '"^  i'?^'«"  ""^^^er,  and  h!d' 
offspring  are  very  common  and  al  ^''" '"  ^''  countenance.     Such 
the  assembly  present  were  of  fi,-    ."'""^  ^'  ^^^  fourth,  perhaos  of 
race  become'lSdians  iXfet'at^^P''^":    ^"^  all  £  m^^d 
It  IS  the  invariable  practice  in  S"'  "'^^'ations,  and  habitras 
Jrely  to  the  mothei^Vand  the?  unc'r^'  '^'^^  *^«  children  en! 
dian  manners  is  such,  that  thpv  k  •    '"'"^^able  attachment  to  in 

moved  as  pos^ble  from  th    nfllt"?fr't?'"'^«"  ^  ^^^  - 

The  venerab  e  old  chief  «,rnL  u-  "®  ^^'^es. 
he  was  followed  by  about  fn  o  ^f  ",'">"'  ^^'^^^^^  Cusick  and 
whom  could  write,^ndthoV;n*r'"\°^^^«  others,  some  of 
»ames,  as  William'  AJSinTplL^n?  jl'*^  nu"^"^^  ^'^  ^'""^^an 
and  so  on;  while  others,  whoS  .T'-F^'"^'  William  Jack, 
as  ome  of  the  unlettered  batons  of  ?n  T^  "'^^^  ^^^^'^  ^'oss^l 
do  m  feudal  days.     Mv  son  /n  J        ^"g^and  were  accustomed  tn 

witnesses, nda^maXmw^^^^^ 

from  the  Great  Father,  tohee^lF/^  ^^?^  &«"«'-al  as  a  g«? 
the  greater  part  of  which  w!  2?   /ff  '"  *°bacco  and  preseS 
rum  or  whiskey.         ''"'^'  ^^  ^^^«  ^old,  was  likely  to  be  sp?nt  S 

sneak  t^^r.°^'=°"-«rsation  with  such  of  .^.  t......   •  . . 

^  —-.A  w.  learned  that  the  whole  numto?S^Tui:j;;,^ 
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tribe  now  settled  on  the  reservation  wai  less  than  300  persona, 
though  fiAjr  years  ago,  or  about  the  period  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, they  could  bring  10,000  warriors  into  the  field ;  so  greatly 
had  their  numbers  diminished.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  con- 
tiguity to,  and  intercourse  with,  the  whites,  have  materially  con- 
tributed to  this  decline  in  their  numbers ;  first,  from  the  free  use  of 
ardent  ipirits,  which  the  whites  first  taught  them,  and  have  since 
turned  to  purposes  of  unholy  gain ;  secondly,  from  the  appearance 
among  them  of  many  fearfullv  destructive  diseases,  previously  un- 
known among  their  tribe,  and  to  which  intemperate  drinking  and 
libidinous  excesses  have  no  doubt  materially  contributed.  The 
number  of  children  born  in  the  tribe  is  less  than  tradition  assigns 
to  families  formerly,  and  the  number  reared  to  maturity  is  very 
much  fewer ;  instances  have  been  pointed  out  to  us  of  mothers  who 
had  had  four,  six,  and  eight  children,  but  had  not  succeeded  in 
rearing  more  than  one  or  two. 

The  whole  amount  of  land  held  by  the  Indians  on  the  Tuscarora 
Reservation  is  about  6000  acres.  This,  when  first  granted  to 
them,  belonged  to  the  whole  tribe  as  a  community ;  but  the  nde 
settled  by  the  grand  council  of  the  nation  was,  that  whoever  should 
enclose  and  cultivate  any  given  portion,  should,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years'  cultivation,  have  that  as  his  individual  property, 
as  matter  of  private  right.  The  greater  part  has  been  so  enclosed 
and  cultivated ;  but  such  is  th«  different  degrees  of  skill,  industry, 
and  prudence,  even  amon^  Indians,  that,  while  some  of  them 
have  tolerably  extensive  larms,  though  very  poorly  cultivated, 
others  have  hardly  an  acre  they  can  call  their  own,  and  live  very 
miserably,  from  their  own  indolence  or  imprudence. 

The  nation,  for  so  all  the  Indian  tribes  call  themselves,  small  as 
it  is,  has  a  sort  of  aristocratic  rather  than  republican  government 
This  aristocracy  consists  of  what  are  called  sachems,  chiefs,  war- 
riors, and  head  men  of  the  tribe.    These,  at  least,  are  the  nominal 
ranks  of  the  leaders;  and  in  the  larger  tribes  of  the  West,  who  re- 
tain all  their  original  manners, these  ranks  really  exist;  but  among 
the  Tuscaroras  and  other  tribes  settled  in  the  State  of  New-York, 
there  are  no  warriors,  and  chiefs  are  the  only  persons  usually  spo- 
ken of.    These  are  neither  hereditary  nor  elected  by  the  people, 
but  a  standing  body,  in  which  the  vacancies  that  occur  by  death 
are  filled  up  by  the  decision  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  class. 
In  general,  a  certain  age,  and  the  possession  of  some  qualities  to 
recommend  the  individual  to  the  dignity,  are  demanded,  but  not  al- 
ways; for  an  instance  was  related  to  us  in  which,  at  the  request 
of  a  dying  chief,  a  youth  of  12  years  old,  of  which  he  was  remark- 
ablv  fond,  was  made  a  chief  to  supply  his  place,  and  regularly 
took  his  seat,  and  gave  his  voice  in  all  the  national  councils.    The 
appointment,  whenever  made,  is  for  life,  and  against  the  decision 
of  the  council  of  chiefs  there  is  no  appeal 
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abouf  200  persons  and  TlL.  n'"^'  ''P*^'«  °^  containinij 

fry  from  New-K«gland.  appSed  '  ni  ^  d   ITTT"^'"^ 
Home  Mi&sionary  Society.    As  wp  hn,!  »!?        ^.J-      Amencan 
breakfast  at  eighf o'clock  andll  oconnr^^   ?  f?  "°^^?.?  "^"^^  ^"r 
repaired,  by  in?itaUon  to  \Se  n^  ^Lnarv '  hlil  ^'f  ^  /  '""^*'  ^'^ 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  were  yerych.TfnuJLi  '?"'"^  ^i«^«"'^'g.  to  take 
our  tay  to  his  hou.se  we7a^    a  ^17  *'»°'P'^^t'^'"*^f'^^^^     '« 
not  beiig  chieft,  had  taK   par  T/  ^ali^   f  the'^ 
were  engaged  in  their  favourite*  game      haj'  rwhthT"''*'  ^'"* 
ced  great  energy  and  dexterity.  ^  '  "  ^^'""^  ^'^J^  «*'°- 

We  learned  from  the  missionary  t»  u  there  v  .,  „«  „.     .    ,  • 
tion  among  the  Indians  to  conspnt    n  i  ^«  no  great  objec- 

ChristianitJ,  but  that  there  ^^^2  i  "^"^  '""^  profession  of 
understancl  its  doctr  n^  an  Kfifr"'  ''"'  '"'*>  '.g««'"g  ^hem  to 
though  some  few  arn?theirnumbeTr.  "  '"f''  ^^  P^*^^*P*«' 
erable  chief,  Nicholas  (!utwe"eS^^^^  ''"' 

pious  men.  The  women  retai^nl  rnn  f  ^  i^"""*  Christians  and 
dian  superstitions,  we"e  more  iXii  Ki  °f  '"1-'"  "'^""^'^  «"d  In- 
and  the  great  dfficuTty  both  with  t  °'t^r  *^«"  ^'^^'"^"J 
from.their  not  knowin^^he  EnJ lilh  t""  *"'^  '^".  ?'^''^^«'  ^'<>'^ 
almost  impossible  rteach  it  tffv  ^""^^8*^' «"d  from  its  being 

their  regular  lessons   n  the  Lho^^  voV  «    '.k'^^"^''  '^"^^  ''''^'^ 

only  the  Tuscarora  lanLua^e  ^h^lZ'      /J'^  invariably  talked 

they  made  no  pro^Z'^kCZl^:':^^^^^^^^^^ 
It  was  near  sunset  when  we  left  thp  sPtfiL    speaking  English. 

but,aswe  had  four  good  hor^ and  «Lf??'"*  *°  ■■"*"'"  ^°'"«i 
P-gress.  On  our  rfturlJoTw^lnyy'f  s  ^^^ 
for  extent  and  beauty,  that  could  wpV^I  some  of  the  finest  views, 
to  the  north,  in  the  fctl  of  L  Jp  O^  conceived.  Beyond  us, 
wood,  in  an  immensIleverfnrLf  K^!!^"°'  V'  «  P^'-^^^t  sea  of 
in  length  and  20  or  30  in  !     ll^^^u^  "^^""^^^  ^^  or  50  miles 

penetrable  jungle  the  bbelinPnfTr'  '^f^  '^  ^''  ^^^'  «»  ''^' 
forming,  the  distant  horizon  A«  wf  '  '"'^f!  °^  ^^^'  Ontario 
Niagara  Strait  and  cal  ±„  ^w  "^^  aPP'oached  the  banks  of  the 
we  had  commandinr^nd  fe-  'r'^'^"  ^^^  ^''^'^"'^  '^'  Falls, 
Looking  d(^wTwa.diw7rH  T  f  "k^*"^'  ^f  *^'^  '^'"""tic  streain 
ton  on  L  BrS  InTwtof  on  ^^^^^ 

parent,  with  the /oitT^l^^^^rhfSS  Td't^  ''' 
ImmediL^f  "'^^''^^  ''^''^'  *'"^*''  final  isseS  the  llt'e     "'' 

loftypilar  ett:^^^^  V^""  ^'^"«^^  «^'g^^^^^^^^^  the 

TsaacVcI^  the  brother  n?""'"^  ^°  *^.^  '"^'^^'•y  of  General  Sir 

Danipl  Jri^.,.  LT_*'!f  °^  °^y  venerable  and  esteemed  fA.J 

...«=^,o.-u,uio  present  bailiff  or  chief  magistrate  of  the 
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Island  of  Guernsey,  and  of  Mr.  Irving  Brock,  the  accomplished 
translator  of  Bernier's  Travels  in  India,  who  died  recently  at  Bath. 
Ihe  monument  v^hich  is  erected  over  the  remains  of  the  general, 
near  the  spot  where  he  received  his  mortal  wound,  when  ddendintr 
the  post  against  an  attack  of  the  Americans  on  the  13th  of  October, 
9?n  /  '!  \^*^>te  column  of  126  feet  in  height,  erected  on  a  hill 
270  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Niagara  stream  below  it,  so  that  it 
IS  seen  conspicuously  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country. 

A  httle  beyond  this,  to  the  south,  and  close  to  the  high  road,  the 
coach-wheels  running  within  a  few  feet  of  its  very  edge,  is  a  deep 
rent  or  chasin  in  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Niagara,  caused  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  and  called  "The  Devil's  Hole."    A  fearful 
narrative,  too,  is  connected  with  this  spot,  which,  while  you  hear  it 
told,  as  we  did,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice  itself,  makes  the 
place  and  all  its  associations  only  the  more  terrible.    It  appears 
that,  during  the  French  war,  a  detachment  of  the  British  army  were 
retre^^ting  from  Schlosser,  on  the  American  side,  farther  down  to- 
wards the  Lake  Ontario,  where  they  were  pursued  by  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies;  and  these  attacking  them  at  this  spot,  and 
having  a  great  superiority  of  force,  drove  all  the  Bristish— men 
women,  and  children,  officers,  horses,  wagons,  baggage,  and  all-~ 
over  this  precipitous  cliff,  leaving  no  hope  of  escape  for  a  single  be- 
ing ot  a  1  the  number,  as  those  who  were  not  dashed  to  pieces  in 
their  fall  were  carried  off  by  the  impetuous  torrent  and  drowned. 
&uch  are  the  relentless  crueltite  of  barbarous  and  savage  war,  even 
when  practised  by  nations  priding  themselves  on  their  Christianity, 
civilization,  and  humanity.    Oh,  when  will  the  world  outgrow  this 
madness  or  repent  this  folly,  and  determine  to  sheath  the  sword 
torever,  and  decide  all  national  questions  of  dispute  by  regularly 
organized  tribunals  and  a  code  of  international  law!    No  nation 
indeed,  ought  to  be  considered  as  truly  Christian  or  humane  that 
has  not  done  its  utmost  to  bring  about  a  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  ^ 

Still  farther  on,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
this  IS  a  singularly  turbulent  rapid  of  the  Niagara,  called  «  The 
Whirlpool."  The  appearance  of  this  spot  is  very  striking.  The 
strait  IS  so  narrow  here,  and  the  banks  so  precipitous  and  lofty,  that 
the  stream  appears  to  be  compressed  into  a  narrow  current  of  not 

TT.uT ,?!  ""^^'^^  ^""'^^  '"  ^'■^^^th  5  ^nd  one  is  astonished  to 
hnd  that  all  the  drainage  of  the  great  upper  lakes,  in  the  millions 
f  T.T*^?  precipitated  every  hour  over  the  Falls  of  Niag- 
ara, should  be  thus  p  at  up  within  such  narrow  bounds :  a  consid- 
eration which  impressed  me  more  and  more  with  the  belief  that 
ttiere  exist  deep  cavernous  hollows  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  through 
which  a  large  porti.u  of  the  waters  find  their  way,  by  subterra- 
nean channels,  to  the  lower  lake,  and  thus  le.ssen  the  subsequent 
bulk  and  subsequent  agitai. ja  of  the  stream  below.    This  verv 
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Sot'L'^^^^^^^^^^         l^,^--^f  by  one  of  such  cavern- 
it,  they  are  whirled  romdinlwo2?  'a1  '  ""^  ?f  '^''^^'^  '^^^^^S 

like  a^aldron,  the  watei  oTthf--^''''^'-  '"  "^  ""''^  ^°"^ 
feet  above  the  level  of  ^e  eLe  Sf  ^^^"8,  ^^f^^ed.  several 
stances  that  are  drawn  nto1t?n\h.1?  ''  '"'l^*'^'-  ^"^'S^  «"b. 
are  whirled  around  wiSi  the  c  riular  iF^T^u  °^"  *^'^  ^*r^«°'. 
often  stand  on  end,  or  uonVht  fhf  -^^^  '^^*^''  *^"  they 

water,  and  the  lower  peS^^^^  ?k'^'°"^^^  °"t  °f  the 

the  whole  mass  will  dEear  and  Lv'"''*^  V'^^'  °"  ^  «"dden, 
ther  ingulfed  in  the  caverE"ho,W  ~  ^T'-  "T'^  ''• 
by  subterranean  channels  to  the  1«LT  '  and  carried  tnence 
by  the  pressure  of  the  curren  till^  •  '^f'  "^  '^'"  ^^P*  ^elow 
down.  ""^"^  ^'"  ^t  rises  at  some  distance  lower 

of"g'rl%trac?o^^^^^^^^^^^^  f  '^^  ^-t  views 

Tails.  W  a  Jt  V  ew  Sed  o/S.^*  1?'  ^^^'^  °^^^^  «™  the 
say  this  was  the  most  desS^  snot  L  "  '^^P'"^"'""'  ^  '^°^^^ 
clouds  of  spray,  which  Ta  cle«r  H°V°  '^l'*  ^'°'^'  The  rising 
of  fifty  miles  from  The  pi- ^e  of  thi?  '"!  ^'  '''"  "*  «  ^^«t«"«e 
so  that  persons  one  huSiermilet }  ^p  k'°*?PP°'^''  ^'^^^^'°"«> 
see  the  spray  of  Niagara  at  ^if  f-^*"^  ''*^^^  ^'S^^t  yet  each 

cending,  W  cCT^I^^  tolT^r  In^  ^^%^-'beh%ld  as- 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  nfTST.  T  i  ^  "^^^^^^^  ^om  some  great 
tinctly  hearcini  Kndef  To/  it  T '^  ^^^  ^^ 
the  wirds,  but  a  deep  dianason  S  fX  ^!/^^  °,''^^"'  "^"^  ^ike 
the  ear,  though  still  b  the  con^-ni^^^^  ^^^^  ^*  *^''  ""''^^^^^  °« 
the  idea  of  a^inajestic  sou^^^^^^^  °^  ^^^*  ^^^ta^ce,  giving 

bles  3  th:\;t  a^o^at^^^^^^^^^^  T '""^-^  ^*  — 

but  not  see.  ft  reminded  me  sZo-rnrlV'^  ^^^  ^^»  ^^^' 
the  one  of  Homer,  "the  m»nf  c?^  ?  of  two  beautiful  expressions : 
book  of  Revelatons,MhTs7urof  "!''''  ?"^  *,^'^  °'^«^°f  the 
musical  smoothness  o(  he  murii  ZJ  ""f  f'  *^"  ^^^»  ^^d 
conch-shell  to  the  ear,  and  mS  TJ^'f  ^^  ^^"""^  «  ^^''^^ 
proach  to  it  in  its  nature  thouI?/°'^'^''.''  the  nearest  ap- 
m  .short,  unique  and^he  cToll  oVt'^''^^  ''  •'"  ^'^''''  ^'  '«^ 
noise  of  the  yet  unseen  torrent  Jr^?  '"'^"'^'  ^"**  the 
once,  well  prepare  the "S^^^^^  ""^T.  }t  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  «* 

upon  his  enchanted  vLrwhpn  fft  ^  ?^^^  ^^'^  '"^^eniy  bursts 
sees  the  whole  sweep  onhemtn!  ^.  ^'^  '^'P'  "^  ^^^^^'«n>  he 
once.  For  myself  TenTovpW  t^^  ^  *'^"'  'P'^'*^  ^"^"'•^  '"'^  at 
seen  the  FalSl  theffefa  k  ^^^^^^^^  'Tff^'  ''■'''  '^'''  J>«^4 
finer  than  taking  thi  ^a  fi Lt vie^^^^^^^  l^' '  '""  ^"^^'"^  »°thing 
more  closely  afterward!    ^"*  '''^'  «"d  then  examming  the  object 

.A'.'t'^^^  .&'"°^i"g  late,  we  could  not  afFnrrl  fn  »,.].  „„  ,__ .       , 
.  W  .  enjoy  tiu.  scene  to  the  full ,  and  though' we  fasTSi 
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with  all  practicable  speed,  having  to  cross  the  ferry  to  the  Canada 
side  to  sleep,  we  learned  to  our  deep  regret,  on  reaching  the  ferry- 
bank,  that  the  hour  was  past  at  which  boats  were  allowed  to  pass 
over,  and  that  no  boat  could  put  off  from  this  side  to  take  us  across, 
without  being  seized  for  breach  of  orders.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge 
anything  in  reply  to  this,  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
the  matter  in  despair,  when  suddenly  my  eye  caught  the  sight  of  a 
boat  just  approaching  this  side  from  the  other,  though,  in  the  dark- 
ness which  now  reigned,  but  just  barely  visible. 

We  hastened  down  the  long  flight  of  steps,  therefore,  with  the 
^  utmost  rapidity  that  the  faint  light  would  allow,  and  got  to  the  foot 
of  the  rocks  just  at  the  instant  that  the  boat  was  about  to  push  off 
for  t\ie  other  side.  The  ferryman  was  as  much  surprised  at  his  un- 
expected fare  as  we  were  delighted  at  our  unexpected  good  for- 
tune, and  we  enjoyed  the  passage  across  exceedingly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  turl^ulent  agitation  of  the  waters  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  as  it  gave  us  new  views  of  the  mighty  cataract,  which,  amid 
the  dimness  of  all  surrounding  objects,  seemed  to  come  out  with  a 
greater  prominence  of  grandeur  than  ever,  and  to  look  more  im- 
posing and  more  sublime  from  the  loneliness  in  which  it  was  be- 
held. We  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety,  after  a  day  of 
great  interest  and  pleasure. 

On  the  following  morning,  August  16,  we  went  to  take  a  last 
look  of  the  Falls  before  quitting  them  perhaps  forever,  and  we 
all  agreed  that  our  sensations  at  the  last  view  were  as  powerful  as 
at  the  first.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  any  number  of  repetitions  in  the  view  to  take  away,  or  even 
abate,  the  first  impression  produced  by  the  richness,  splendour, 
magnificence,  and  sublimity  of  this  great  and  glorious  object  of  na- 
ture. To  the  many  who  visit  this  spot  without  a  taste  for  the 
'  grand  or  beautiful — and  to  the  extent  of  their  numbers  the  regis- 
ter at  the  Table  Rock  produces  painful  evidence — I  can  understand 
its  becoming  tiresome ;  but  to  those  whose  feelings  harmonize  with 
the  sublime  objects  that  are  here  combined  and  presented  to  the 
wondering  view,  I  cannot  comprehend  how  they  should  be  other- 
wise than  enchanted  from  first  to  last,  and  impressed  with  all  the 
sensations  of  pleasure,  admiration,  triumph,  and  devotion  in  suc- 
cession. 

The  sunlights  were  more  varied  to-day  than  we  had  observed 
them  to  be  on  any  preceding  visit,  and  this  is  a  powerful  cause  of 
variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  Falls.  There  were  passing  clouds 
that  occasionally  obscured  the  sun,  when  deep  shadows  overhung 
the  waters.  Suddenly  the  bright  orb  would  burst  forth  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  mass  was  lighted  up  with 
luminous  and  transparent  brilliancy.  Occasional  showers  of  rain 
also  fell,  and  the  rainbows  of  the  spray  seemed  to  look  more  than 
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lucid,  and  yet  so  unwr bkkd  in  ?f?»S     *?u  ^^^'  "^  ^'««^'  «» 
over  the  brink  of  the  woe  Ip  ,^n      '^^^^'  ^^'  ^^'^^  »*  «"ryed 
like  a  liquid  emera  d  orKriktif'"^'!?  ^^^ ^  ^°^»^"d  vras 
As  this  was  varied  wi?h  the  spafk  W  1,1^; ..  "PT"^  ^'^ 
it  resembled  those  beautifulXttlK^^^^  *'  ^'°'''°  ^«*^"' 
catches  of  the  mountain-wavf  aTS!  »5^?^ """'""  sometimes 
sun  is  seen  throu^2n^Z%^e'fZt'^^^^ 
curling  wave  of  the  wWtK«m  f«     ^f  ^"^''*?^  S'««"'  and  i 
crest.  ^The  wLrsremed  to Tr '°T  '*",  ^''^""g  and  majestic 
ton,  in  his  exTuSeTrr^^urSe'''  '^^'"'•'  ^"^^^"^  °^  ^»- 

sion  of'^u^Si^r^Tj^^^^^^^  ^l^^  '^^'^  ^^^-^^es- 

the  impressionsCted  by "KS  ald'lhir  ^.Tf^^^ilX  to 
perience  disappointment  at  S^?hpFiii^^"*'^^  '^°"^d  «" 

^^,that  if  tffidi?rt  :LriL':dSr/i^&  .s-^- 


Jt  is, that  if 'tS 'STol  lx^"i^r"JT.'' ^'^K^'    C«r^i» 
would  be  likelv  to  Hoi    ?  admiration,  no  other  object  in 


^  — 

mv*^rious"wanleri;:i  IZ^LZ  T'  •«"'  '  ^a-«.«««n:i'    '^ 
The  impression  of  ite  beS?v  «S        ^^gnificence  and  subhn.  ty. 

on  my  Lrt  and  nind  tha  Vl  ^^t"!!  n  "^  ^^"P'>'  ^-^P^^d 
the  ^ave,  if  reasoTandt  i^,^^:^^^^^^^^^  «>«  <« 

my  own  delight,  intense  md7o^vZ^2^iLt^   -"^  ^^" ^  ^^ 

1  »joyed,  a-d  thL^  ^oJ^t^.^Z'^'^.SL'fJ^ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

pr/^F'^"'°«'«^-^'«°k^f'S^  Ca^^^^  Steamboat  for  Buffalo.- 

B«LV^'''^"'  of  an  Indian  over  the  Cata?acr"^?i«*^"'l^  ^  ^'"Z"  <"»*"»  over  the 
Rebellion—Escaped  Prisoner  one  of  nnf  p  "'"'*®  by  Navy /sland.-Canadian 
Grand  l8land._sZ,did  Forest,  of  Oak  and  oihef'I^rhi'""''!?^  "'  Whlteh.Ten'SS 
of  bhips  here.-lfroposed  City  of  Refu™  ?o  b«  h  fiifl  "''l-'-~:?*^-'""'«  ""^  F^me" 
of  Major  Noah  recording  this  Project -P«..«„»."  ^^'^  ^°J  "'^  Jewa-Monwnent 
and  Fort  Ene.-Second'^Arrival  STh;ifXf„?'^"/ff^f„«  Canada  Shore.- Waterlw 

on  the  hei  "htsTn7:jJCi^'.^u^i*-^^^^^^^  '¥  British  encampment 
^     ,  ..ii.«  -.uxi^pcwa,  on  uie  Uanada  side,  "about 
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,  two  o'clock.  The  village  is  small  and  insignificant,  though  pleas- 
antly situated  on  a  litle  inlet  of  the  Niagara  strait,  about  two  miles 
above  the  edge  of  the  Falls.  Close  by  it  is  the  celebrated  battle- 
ground which,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1814,  was  the  scene  of  h  most 
sanguinary  contest  between  the  British  and  the  Americans,  with 
Indian  auxiliaries  on  either  side,  in  which  the  British,  though  oc- 
(  cupying  their  own  territory,  and  attacked  by  the  Americans  cross- 
ing from  the  other  side,  were  beaten  and  obliged  to  retreat,  hav- 
ing lost  514  men,  while  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  328. 

We  started  from  this  village  about  half  past  two  o'clock,  in  a 
small  steainboat  called  "  the  Red  Jacket,"  the  name  of  the  cele- 
brated Indian  chief  who  died  at  Buffalo  only  a  few  years  since. 
This  boat,  though  upward  of  100  tons,  had  an  engine  of  only 
twenty-five  horse  power ;  and  when  she  first  stood  out  of  the  Chip- 
pewa inlet  on  the  Niagara  stream,  her  powers  were  so  feeble  that 
she  began  sensibly  to  drop  down  by  the  current  towards  the  Falls, 
distant  about  two  miles  astern  of  us,  with  the  curling  clouds  of  mist 
ascending  from  their  deep  ab^ss.  A  stranger  might  well  be  for- 
given for  feeling  a  little  anxious  at  such  a  moment,  till  the  boat 
rec-^vered  way  enough  to  make  some  visible  progress  upward  by 
the  land.  This  was  soon  effected  by  her  creeping  close  in  to  the 
shore,  though  eve^  then  her  rate  of  progress,  owing  to  the  strength 
of  the  current  and  her  deficiency  of  power,  was  very  slow  indeed. 

After  a  short  distance  we  crossed  over  to  Schlosser,  a  small 
landing-place  on  the  American  side  where  passengers  embark. 
This  place  has  obtained  some  celebrity  from  the  cutting  out  of  the 
Caroline  steamer,  which  was  moored  at  this  place.  She  was  an 
American  vessel,  and  was  in  an  American  port ;  but,  being  alleged 
to  be  in  the  service  of  the  Canadian  insurgents  at  Navy  Island  du- 
ring the  late  rebellion,  she  was  cut  out  by  a  British  officer.  Cap- 
tain Drew,  and  his  followers,  then  set  on  fire,  p'>d  left  to  drift  over 
the  Falls.  This  act  excited  great  indignation  throughout  America 
at  the  time  of  its  happening ;  and  it  was  certainly  unnecessary,  as 
she  could  as  well  have  been  taken  on  the  British  side.  But  the 
excitement  on  this  subject  had  greatly  subsided,  when  a  most  un- 
generous attempt  to  revive  the  feeling  which  this  act  engendered 
was  made  by  a  person  signing  himself  «  A  British  OflScer,"  in  the 
register-book  kept  at  the  Table  Rock  at  Niagara,  where  the  entry 
in  Its  pages  is  in  substance  this:  "The  Americans  proudly  boast 
of  their  havbg  been  the  first  to  apply  steam-power  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  rivers,  but  the  British  were  the  first  to  teach  the  Americans 
how  to  navigate  the  Falls:"  alluding  to  this  setting  fire  to  the 
Carolme,  and  sending  her  over  the  cataract.  The  vindictiveness 
of  spirit  which  could  make  this  questionable  act  a  subject  of  na- 
tional triumph,  was  far  from  being  honourable  to  the  individual 
whose  pen  could  place  such  a  sentiment  on  record,  especially 
where  it  was  swre  to  excite  feelings  of  the  most  hostile  nature. 
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anlTtK  o^ tltdT\r ""'  ^^  V  -"  -  °f 
anything  else,  and  sent  to  £  do    *^».^"'^r  ^^^".""6*  ^r 
few  brute  tuiimals  and  large  Ks  on  ho»^'  "'^u'*'^'  ^**^  "^"^^ 
residing  on  the  spot  that  nithprnf  f?     "^'  "^^  ^^"^  from  those 
This,  ilieed,  migM  have  £   ail,  !L^!"^^^^^^  '^^  Falls  whole, 
sant  with  the  locality,  becaTe  S  f  ^^'^^^^^^^y  «ny  one  conver- 
size  could  reach  the^dTeTthe  Itnr^^  V^'^  "[Z  '^^^  «^  ^X 
upon  the  rocks,  which  pf^sent  a comnl?  A  ^-  '^""''^  '""  ^S^^^^n^ 
and  would  be  knocked  rnWer^Z      *^f "''  ^^ ^  *^«  '^'^^^* 
her  fragments  would  t^L^^eeeratt  [hTfe,f  ^'/^  ^^'^ 

Of  "llltoSirnrC^  ^'^  a  -e 

anger  she  got  out  of  the  r«nn!-      T*?  t'^  ''J"^^'  ^^e"  «  her 
ing'hin.  info  thTin'fdS:  ^nh^str^alS'S 
rapids,  got  hereelf  safe  to  shore     St  i-      1  ^^^  1°^*^^  ^^e 
proaching  the  cataract  witho.2-tL  ^^^.J^d^^n,  finding  himself  ap. 
Ule  of?um  or  whltfin  wWr^  "^^^  *e 

still  rentained,  and,Sng  i?wth  boS  h!  1  ?»\.«^to»icating  liquor 
to  be  precipitated  over  Kelt  F^H  Jn.K-'  *°  ^^"'O"*,  was  seen 
The  crime\nd  miswv  whf/r  1.^^^^ 

the  Indians  withr^atpoLn  Jd  t't^^^  «"ong 

than  a  century  of  future  kndS'i^llV""  ?'  ^am,  is  greate? 
suffice  to  recompense  or  a  oneSTnH^f^"- '  "^^  Piot^ction^ould 
it  away.  ^  "®  ^^^^^  ^<*  '^  "^  impossible  now  to  wipe 

isla^rin'tterm  52?^^  ^^^"^  *«  ^'^  °-  ^^  the 
its  name  from  hS  been  the  nS°"^l  ^\^'^'^'^-  It  derives 
tended  for  the  servicf  of  the  up  Jer  la  J^'"  "^l  f  f  °^  ^"'  '«" 
during  their  last  contest  wUhCJca'lTr^^^^^^^  ^"*^* 

in  size,  having  only  300  acres  of  .^rL  /"  ^^significant  spot 
tures,  but  has  been  broulK  ?L  '  ?  ^'  ^""^  °°  remarkable  f^. 

^S^w  :i^%l  S"^^^^^  -^eirtad"ef  ^  ^^-  ^^  ^ 
gine  tharsLK Z  LSTol  f  ?1![  ^^ht  senses  could  ima- 
in  opposition  to  tEoJce^  of  Sd  '  ^'^^  ^T  ""y,^^"^*  ^^  time 
uge  even  for  those  who  wished  to  .1°'  T^^^  ^^"^^  °^«*^«  ''^' 
ishing.  ^'^^®^  to  escape  from  its  power,  is  aston- 

it, -Tl  sMetr:^  1^"  T'"  'T'  -  ^-  -  I  -"Jd  gather 
and  wishe^lt  Tuccess  T^iS  Zf  V°"''^^^  *°  «^«  '«^"i°» 
never  collected  togetSrIn  afv  ^n"  '^^  ^'^  "°*'  there  were 
and  contemptible  feS^L  p/tLs  -  ^°- " -^  '  '^*  °^  ^''^"^^""l 
the  patriot  fbrces.  "^  ^unsumiing  what  were  called 
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We  had  01  board  the  steamboat,  as  a  passenger  from  Schlosser, 
one  of  the  Canadian  rebels,  who  had  beftn  sentenced  to  be  hun^ 
and  had  recently  escaped  from  prison  at  Toronto,  with  fourteen 
others,  two  of  whom  only  had  been  recaptured,  Parker  and  Wa' 
son,  and  reloaded  with  additional  chains.    He  himself  admitted 
that  the  leaders  were  wholly  incomiK  tent,  and  the  followers  most- 
ly idle,  dissolute,  and  abandoned  me.i  j  the  greater  numb  >r  beinK 
persons  out  of  employ  from  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  the  American 
side,  who  flocke<l  to  Navy  Island  in  hopes  of  subsistence  and  plun- 
der, many  of  them  emigrants,  and  some  fjative  Aiiiiin:.fms.    At  tiie 
same  time,  the  general  belief  seemed  to  be,  thatif  tho  insurrection 
had  ooen  commenced  by  leaders  in  whom  the  people  haf'  confi- 
den(!9,  and,  above  all,  if  success  bad  attended  their  firs;  effu-ts  and 
given  v.ctory  to  their  arms,  a  r<.ach  larger  portion  of  the  Ctaadiaa 
population  would  hhve  joined  their  standard,  to  enforce  a  chaiioe 
in  theiii  institutions  f  any  could,  ® 

After  passing  N»vv  Island  we  apv?  -oached  the  larger  island, 
called  by  the  Indians  O^T^an^^^igab,  or  Grand  Island.  This  is  about 
ten  milet  m  length  and  Mem.  itiYtD  miles  in  breadth,  being  ar  ir- 
regular oval  in  m  Ehm^.  dividing  the  Niagara  stream  into  two 
bra^iches,  of  whicis  i}\Q  oastemmait  is  the  broadest  and  deepest, 
and,  con^uently,  the  one  generally  navigated,  there  being  fror 
three  to  five  fathoms  of  water  in  it  throughout  This  island  coc- 
tains  nearly  eighteen  thousand  acres  of  land,  of  the  first  quality  as 
to  fertihty,  ihmgh  now  covered  with  forests  of  wood. 

It  was  orginally  purchased  of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  it  for 
a  trifling  sum,  but  it  is  now  the  property  chiefly  of  a  company  of 
wealthy  men  at  Boston,  who  bought  it  for  its  timber  j  and  ^me 
fev,  individuals  residing  in  Buffalo  and  elsewhere  have  portions  of 
**  *^',  J^^  P™«  asked  for  land  upon  it  now  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  dollars  per  acre,  though  no  part  of  it,  I  believe,  is  yet  culti- 
vated. The  finest  trees  growing  upon  it  are  chiefly  white  oak, 
hickoiy,  basswood,  black  walnut,  whitewood,  ash,  elm,  sugar-ma- 
ple, and  beech.  * 

The  Boston  company  have  recently  erected  saw-mills  at  a  point 
on  the  -ast  side  of  the  island,  nearly  opposite  the  Erie  Canal 
which  they  have  called  Whitehaven,  and  where  we  landed  while 
the  steamboat  v-as  taking  in  wood  for  her  fires.    We  saw  several 
large  oak-trees  under  the  process  of  being  sawed  into  planks  of 
irom  two  to  five  inches  in  thickness.    The  machinery  was  worked 
by  steam,  and  one  set  of  saws,  all  acting  together  so  as  to  divide 
the  tree  into  as  many  planks  as  might  be  thought  proper,  would 
ettect  as  much  in  the  same  space  of  time  as  thirty  men  using  saw- 
in  pairs.    Some  of  these  trees  were  five  feet  in  diameter;  and  in 
stances  had  occurred  of  some  exceeding  six  feet,  or  eightp^n  fet< 
in  Prth 

These  are  the  trees  of  the  p;  ;,ieval  forest  where  no  wor -.i  k:ji 
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ever  been  cut  down  before.  anH  wh!/.!.  ♦, 
growth  of  centuries.  In  he  rJcel^  of Vk""  ^f.^  J?°"^*  *« 
found,  even  now,  deer  in  abiSad^cTls  if ?,' ot^''  ^°''^*'  "« 
the  larger  birds,  such  as  pheZnte  nn«L  f  f^/^^'  S^""^*  ^^d 
abounc?  as  well  as  feh  in  S  vSv  '  C^^f.'  "."'^  ^'^^"^ 
wood  is  all  cleared  away,  thVi^land  v  fi*  nn^  'V^u^  fi^t-growth 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  t^ifllf.?  '^^^^^  ^^  cultivated; 
next  century  severalCe^^^^^^^^  commencement  of  the 

being  extremely  favoSe  for  fl^?^«      "^^  »ts  banks,  its  posiUon 
cie/to  sustain^a  largrpop^^^^^^^^     P"'^^^'  ^^  »*«  ^««y  suffi. 

complete  ships,  which  were  cut  out?/fra^!S^'*  ?very  day,  three 
necessary  timbers  and  plankincr  •  li  f L  *°'\^^''^»  mcluding  all  the 
Erie  Caial  to  AlbanyftW^otew^^^^^^^ 
thence  to  Boston  by  sea,  were  out  toTpXl?  7  ?^  S""^""'  "^^ 
Boston  in  perfect  veLels,Ce  of  ^h  ch  las  ^enM^l^'^rf"^.  °^ 
one  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  to  iS  "^^  '^°''™*' 

Nelr^E^^S^^^^^^^^^^^  «;e  present  editor  of  the 

establish  the  descent  of  the  Inchon  Zff^  ^'i!^  endeavouring  to 
house  of  Israel,  proposed  to  build  a  citv  tnT  \^J^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^e 
the  purpose  of  colkcting  oge£"aU  ^  "^^^™*'"  ^°^ 

the  world,into one  spot, andS^  on  tw/^fJ'  ■°'' "^'""'"^  °^«'' 
and  abode  till  the  cLing  of  2°exX"  ferT."*  ^T' 
however,  was  not  sufficiently  popular  amono-^rT  P^  ?'*"» 
to  receive  their  approbation,^anWaecor^^^^^^ 
but  the  major,  himself  a  Jew,  has  thouffWi  nro  If  ?f  ^«""'^' 
importance  to  deserve  a  permLient  record  nH?^T  ^  ^^^^'^"' 
station  of  Whitehaven,  4ereX  dtv  wa^inS^I'^f^^l"^*^ 
monument  has  been  erected  wiS  «^  7  "^^^l^t^nded  to  be  built,  a 

information  of  all  ^cSrgtX^^^^       "^  «^'--'  ^-  ^e 

ges  of  Waterlg,  and  ForTErie  with  t^  V""'^^  ^^"^  ''"^"  ^'"a- 
coming  opposite  to  thrfe^f  of  Buff.r^^'K'  ^'  '^'^'  *^"' 
across  for  the  American  swTn/  •-  ^"^"'''  ^^  stood 
seven  o'clock,  hkS^en  aK-  ^''^^  '*  *^  ""^"'^  "^°"' 
against  a  curr'enrrundnrnearrsi^^^^  '"  performing  22  miles 

former  quarters  at  the  AmSn  C'^  a  ^°"'-'T,>^"°*  *°  °"r 
the  change  which  its  amSl  Tn!i  ,  i  J'  ^"1  '^^''^  delighted  with 
beds,  and%the    agreeaS\  apartments,  good 

those  with  which  le  TaSt  ^e^^S^  eS^Uia"'  "  "^^"^  *^ 

boa\rs  '^^^^^^si^fdrf^r  -- 

Vol.  II.-X  "^"'  "''  ""^^  '^'""^^  ^^^"^  «»y  »ame,  as  en- 
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tered  on  the  waybill  of  the  passengers  by  the  coach  to  his  vessel; 
and  he  examined  my  person  with  some  attention,  by  which  he  was 
confinned  in  his  belief  of  my  being  the  same  individual  he  had 
known  in  Bengal.'  But  it  was  not  until  I  had  spoken  that  his  rec- 
ognition of  my  identity  was  complete,  as  he  remembered  the  tones 
of  nnr  voice  more  distinctly  than  anything  else,  and,  without  seeing 
my  face,  he  said  he  should  have  recognised  me  by  those  sounds  in 
another  room  or  in  a  crowd.  The  memories  of  men  are  no  doubt 
differently  quickened  bv  different  things,  as  some  remember  names, 
some  countenances,  and  some  figures  best ;  but  it  was  the  first  time 
that  I  ever  remember  to  have  been  recognised  solely  by  the  tones 
of  my  voice. 

This  worthy  captain  and  myself  had  met  in  Calcutta  at  the  table 
of  Mr.  John  Palmer,  the  prince  of  merchants,  as  he  was  so  justly 
called.  Captam  Chase,  for  that  was  his  name,  then  commanded  a 
large  ship  in  the  trade  from  Boston  to  India,  and,  having  been  suc- 
cessful, he  repeated  his  voyages  afterward.  He  was  familiar  with 
all  the  history  of  my  banishment  from  India  for  upholding  and 
mabtaining  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  that  country.  He  related  to 
me  many  pleasing  anecdotes  of  the  expression  of  sympathy  in  my 
case  by  all  classes  in  India  after  I  had  left  it ;  and  he  had  followed 
the  history  of  my  progress  in  England  in  opposing  the  renewal  of 
the  East  India  monopoly  since,  and  rejoiced  in  its  ultimate  over- 
throw. 

We  talked  a  great  deal,  also,  about  our  mutual  friend,  Ram 
Mohun  Roy,  the  celebrated  Brahmin,  who  died  in  England,  but 
who  was  then  in  Calcutta,  and  at  whose  house  we  had  both  shared 
the  Brahmin's  hosjjitalily,  and  enjoyed  his  ever-interesting  and  in- 
structive conversation.  In  short,  we  talked  till  we  seemed  to  be 
living  our  Calcutta  lives  over  again;  and  I  believe  that  this  occu- 
pation was  mutually  agreeable :  to  me,  indeed,  it  was  delightful, 
as  I  can  remember  no  period  of  my  life  abounding  in  more  pleas- 
ing recollections  than  that  passed  in  India,  notwithstanding  all  the 
persecutions  of  the  government  there ;  and,  as  the  reminiscences  of 
that  period  are  always  welcome  to  me,  I  rejoice  at  every  opportu- 
nilyof  reviving  and  mdulging  them. 

The  captain  accounted  to  me  for  being  in  his  present  position 
by  saying  that,  having  now,  from  age,  done  with  the  salt  water, 
and  not  being  able  to  live  without  some  occupation,  he  had  taken 
to  these  gentle  trips  upon  the  Niagara,  by  which  he  found  his  health 
preserved,  his  mind  occupied,  and  his  means  replenished. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Stay  in  the  City  of  Baaalo.—Sketrh  nf  •«.  v  .  T^ 

wquent  grant  of  Cong^M  to  reXl^,"?'°Tyr»«f  action  by  the  Brit« 
Prowess  from  thence.lstati.tics  of  it«  rn,^^~'*1J"'"'  ?"''  wbuilding—RanM 
Legwlature.-Proepecte  of  futur«  Or«?„  °'"'"f?'"  ~'^"»"«'«'  R"Po«  to  the  StSS 

Buffalo,  iU  Buildings  end  Populati^^-P^n1.^."?  b  t?>«  Ontaria-Descriptio"^ 
Exchange—EnviroM,  Ridw  'vil^l,   P^^,^   •'''.''*?,,^"*'''*=  Buildings,  Univerw  y  and 

■with  it  tolerably  comnlete  V'^-.TIt^  "J'  "■^"a'ntance 
and  what!  learaed7oa^"  thT?ir  ''  '?"  "J'*"''  ""wefore, 
of  the  plaee  h^been  ^tpu'ed    '"""""^  '""""^  "»'*  "^P"™ 

ed  vrrfS^raidr„i:tn^r  ^^  t"^- 

settlement  by  any  white  inhrSf if  •.         '  the  period  of  its  ii«t 
that  there  JerTnor^rXn^J  ^U'^'"^-  ^?^  ^^^"^  «°  «^o^ 

small,  and  ten^eS  brver!  hlbk  Hw  ^^^'  ?  ^\-"°^  *^««  «« 
set  firp  tn  hv  f^^P  V  u  ![^  numble  dwellers.    In  this  year  it  was 

the  general  XSon     Th         °  w-  *°  ^''"'"P*  ^^^  ^^^^e  ^om 

At  the  terminatioro?  ffwlr  tt  um  K^^  -S^n. 

propriated  bv  f^nnnrr««,  *^  **««r/ne  suna  ot  «0,000  dollars  was  ap- 
mg  a  new  motivX  J  'T''  *H  ^"  "^^  ^"^^^^n^^ ;  and  this  gi?. 

thin  rem^nSrCpuffSfr- Vi'"  °^  ^  ^^^  ^"^^bitaTte 
Up  to  thrvear  iRo?i  V     *"  t^^ir  efforts  to  rebuild  their  town. 

inhX^te  in^uAb  '  BuTfrc^^Jr  ^^^  "?^«»°-  than  Zk) 

increase.    The  comple  W  trErir^ri'*  ''  began  rapidly  to 

tion  between  the  A?'-";       i  *^    f^  ^^"^  opemne  the  naviaa- 

on  oeiween  the  Auuuuc  and  tne  lakes,  the  transfeF  of  the  slup- 
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ping  from  the  adjoining  village  of  Black  Rock,  and  the  liberal  ap- 
propriation of  the  General  Gcivernment  for  the  erection  of  a  light- 
house and  pier  in  1827,  malorially  assisted  its  prosperity.  In  1829 
a  branch  of  the  United  Statp^  1  . .;.  \  .s  established  here,  to  which 
other  banks  soon  followed,  iu  .83 1  m  act  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture conferred  on  the  m  n-  t'^  ity  of  an  incorporated  citj 
and  the  village  of  2000  inhabitants  in  1825  has  become,  in  18; 
a  city  of  20,000  inh.iHi'  mts  at  least. 

The  estimated  amount  of  business  transacted  here,  as  compared 
with  what  was  done  U,;  years  ago,  makes  the  increase  in  that  pe- 
riod 5000  per  cent.    The  tonnage  in  sailing  —  '    '\nd  steam- 
boats in  1830  was  1950  tons.    Last  year     was  iU,J6i  tons,  leing 
an  increase  of  130  per  cent,  in  seven  years.    In  1832  the  wheat  pass- 
ing through  the  port  was  100,000  bushels.    In  1837  it  was  450,000 
bushels,  be'ng  an  increase  of  350  per  cent.    In  1832  the  flour 
passing  throi;yh  Buffalo  was  22,000   barrels.    In   1837  it  was 
127,000  barr .is,  being  an  increase  of  600  per  cent.    But  the  in- 
crease sii  ce  the  last  year  has  been  even  still  more  remarkable. 
The  canal  lolls  on  the  Erie  Canal  have,  for  the  first  half  of  1838 
up  to  the  1st  of  August,  already  exceeded  the  whole  receipts  of 
the  previous  year  by  50,000  dollars ;  the  wheat  trade  has  increased 
from  265,000  to  463,000  bushels,  and  the  flour  trade  from  41,000 
to  154,000  barrels  in  the  same  or  correspon(^ing  periods  of  time, 
being  an  increase  of  163  per  cent,  in  the  exports  of  a  smgle  half 
year  only.    The  following  passages  from  the  last  Financial  Report 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  are  full  of  deeply- interesting  and 
important  matter  illustrative  of  this  subject : 

"The  steady  progress  of  population  and  wealth  orthat  portion  of  our 
state  which  is  tributary  to  vhe  canal  needs  little  remark.  Whether, 
owing  to  the  growth  of  the  country  on  its  immediate  borders,  r  »o  the 
influence  of  the  lateral  canals  in  swelling  its  commerce,  the  taoiea  of 
tonnage  exhibit  a  rate  of  increase  vrhirh  will  probably  be  maintained 
for  many  years.  Although  the  contribution  thus  f  'rnished  by  this  sta'e 
to  the  revenues  of  the  canal  at  the  present  time  large  (for  two  thirds 
■•f  the  whole  of  its  tolls  are  i  drawr  irom  thf  ide  of  on '  own  peo- 
ple), yet  the  amount  becomcb  iolatively  unimportant  when  compared 
with  the  enormous  results  we  are  hereafter  to  derive  from  our  com- 
merce with  the  West.  Let  us  advert  briefly  to  the  present  extent  and 
future  progress  of  that  commer  -,  ,  .d  the  p^oba^^3  effect  wh;  i  it  is 
hereafter  to  produce  upon  our  fiscal  affairs. 

"  The  western  termmation  of  the  Erie  Canal  looks  out  upon  Lake 
Erie,  the  most  southerly  and  central  of  that  great  cVain  of  navigable 
lakes,  which  stretches  far  into  the  interior  from  our  vvestRva  boundary. 
Around  these  inland  seas  a  cluster  of  five  gr   it  state    is  rapidly  rising! 
The  territory  which  they  comprise,  and  whi.,       to       ome  tributary  ' 
the  canal,  embraces  that  great  area,  extend  *      ir        he  lakes  on  th. 
north  to  th>T  Ohio  on  the  south,  and  from  th       e.-         confines  of  thi 
state  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  containing  280,000  sij  lare  miles.    To 
measjiit:  its  extent  by  well-known  objects,  it  is  fifteen  times  as  large  as 
that  portion  of  the  state  of  New- York,  west  of  the  county  of  Oneida, 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  about  six  times  as 
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extensive  as  the  whole  of  Enriand     u  «««♦ 

arable  land,  a  large  portion  of  whiohi.!!f    "**'"'•  ^80.000,000  acres  of 
"  In  the  brief  mrihSi  of  tw-enJ/nni  v  ""^  """"Passing  fertility.  **' 

population  into  Z  greaVdlstS  tharo J!;  7h  •*  "".T  ^'^  '^'  '«««  of 
trotherhood  of  nations,  now Wb^rs  i^^Jj'^t''^*^'  "'^'"b*'  in  this 
ward  of  600,000,  Illinois  and  MiSn  ffiS^f'"^^''"'^.'"'  '"''•a""  «P- 
the.r  governments  and  come  into  he  fj„"on^7oo  o^*'°'"k^'«  organized 
Michigan,  no.  r,nly  is  Wisconsin  rapiX  rising  hTJv'*'''i!  "'*«*  "^  ^^^^e 
per  Mississippi,  10,000  citizens  have  XSdv  hiw  .h  "^r "  ^^^^"^  »»>«  Up. 
another  state.    Such  is  the  onward  m.fr.h^«?l  ''^  foundations  of  ySt 
amount  of  its  amiual  increase  SonreSd^  of  this  population,  that  the 
Hants  of  ten  of  the  statesTthe  UnioS     Th»""'"^?''  ^^^  *''"«  'nhab! 
braced  within  the  district  in  ques&is?hort^o''f"  h"°"  ''■',';««'^y  «'"- 
If  the  same  rate  of  proirress  shRll  Ha  ml-  f     ".°/  ''""^^  millions,  and 
next  to  co„e,  by  leS,  ifS  fxceeS'^irmi  Ss'  '"  ''''  '"^''^^  ^^^^ 

to  tie  of  consanguinity,  or  superior  salfil  ^^}  °l  '*'^''  "■"  ''^''i's.  »' 
evidently  prefer  tlie  mJket  inTe  Atlani  .nH^H  """^''  ^^^''  P«»Pl« 
<hgiou8  elforts  to  reach  it     ThreP^S  f  l'*®^  «™  '"a'^ing  pro- 

than  the  Erie  Canal),  embracinrf„^fh»^l  ""^"^^  (°"«  "^  'hem  longer 
thousand  miles,  arc  connect  Znh?-  "^^^v'T'^  ^«"«th  about  one 
deep  and  ca,  ic  ous  channe"  exclL?i  r '^'*''  ^V"^  Erie,  while  anothw 
"Olid  rock,  unites  L^e  iSicCn  wUh  .^  Z^^^^^  •»•'««  »h"o'gh 

r.f'r  '"  ?*Jdition  to  thes3  bS  TveJues  of  I  fH^^K""^'^"  °^  »he  llli. 
stf acting  lines  of  railroads,  not  less  than  1 -inn  IS^'  ^^^^  *^  "Iso  con- 
to  If  .7.ch.  with  more  ease  and  sVeed  thlu^^!^'^^^  i."  ®*'®"*'  •«>  order 
a  cpn/eyance  to  a  «eaboS  The  indiuntlV""*"? ^^'^''^b  they  seek 
getic  rare  of  .  .  ,  ^trifcinori,,  i,?-  ""''^"nted  resolution  of  this  ener 
works  V  Mich  ht     ha. »  t&ndlir^''  ^7  '^  ^^^^^  ^^at  the  cost  of  ti" 

ual  progre.,)  wi    i^aei  fortSfmillSS  ^hN?'" *^^ 

ceeding  r"      at  New-rnrt  !ij.t  V  '""'.'O"^  of  dollars ;  a  Hum  fai-  ex. 

hundre^d  of  .c'^umut^e*  IS  "hSiT  °^  '"habitants  Id  twj 

cumsta      ,  moreo        /«  n    r;„.,7  1    •'  ^as  ever  attempted.    The  oir 
of  each  o,  S  "m.uin    SLi"'P°"*"'.J  "'^*  *"?  public  woJks 

each  havin.  .  mai.       ^ZtedZeS.lfi.^''. "  haiious  plan! 
branches,  tliereby  hmn  he  iniX,,tr'«M''^  ^*^?'^'  '"'^  tribiitarj^ 

.„r«i.i    estimated  that  the  agricultural 
ZZtrCiT'^Vf  '^«  'Earies  ha^. 

population  of  th,.  stJte  Wexceedr/m^^  ^  *°  IP**"'""  »f  the 

being  at  the  rate  -  33  "ollars  3^  pi'nf-^'"'""  .""  *  ^alf  in  nin  ,ber, 
amount  which  they  ,  fid  ?rTts  trans?"  l^n!  ""*=*'  'f  at'itant;  an  the 
dollars.  If  the  same  .calr.  ,mj^f£  ^*^^^'i  ^'^^^^^^  '^o  millions  of 
finmed  for  the  Donulat  nn        ./'™?."^tion  and  eonsumptit  !|  b.  as. 

perceived  v.  ^  nhS"n  ,t  be^  KS  7  ^S?r  h.  ^-"  '^ 
West  who  will  resort  to  the  Se  Canal  fn  ^^  '"hahitai      in  the 

wmfu^ish  tonnage,  in  exportfandT™     ZTt  .^i^^.    .--• 


'^ucta  which  annually  de. 

ready  reached  70,000,000 

on  the  canals  of  the  State 

by  official  tables  to  be 

est: mated  that  60,000,000 
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dollars  in  value.  The  experience  of  other  nations  will  nhow  that  this 
amoimt  is  not  over  estimated.     The  food  produced  in  England  alone  in 

i»l„^H"h^T'  ^y  r.  ^^V""'*""™'  population  of  about  eight  millions  wi! 
valued  by  Ihcir  poht.cal  economists  at  004,000,000  dolFars  ;  and  that  of 
l-ranr"  was  ascertinned  by  its  minister  of  finance  to  be  6,937.000  000 
francs,  or  980,000,000  dollars.  ".-o/,uw,uuu 

«vl^"i5T  "™  Pf9"l'af  re"°."''.^^y  *h«  proportion  of  agricultural 
exports  of  this  great  inland  population  should  far  exceed  that  of  other 
»nH  .h-  J*"*  exuberance  of  t»  r  soil,  the  salubrity  of  their  climate, 
tilv  r  .^•'f»P"'"»8  "(  »h«""  1»'  >*  ^arising  from  the  vast  supply  within 
their  limits)  will  enable  them  always  to  furnish  food  to  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  Continent  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  it  can  be  else- 
Where  produced.  Labour  there  reaps  its  best  reward,  and  harvests  of 
a  hundred  fold  repay  its  exertions;  and  such  will  always  be  the  supe- 
nor  productiveness  of  this  region,  that  when  the  great  series  of  public 
works  shall  be  co^npleted,  and  a  bushel  of  wheat  on  the  plains  o/ Indi- 
ana shaJl  be  broi  ,ht  wUhin  a  few  cents  in  price  of  a  bushel  in  New- 
England,  Its  production  in  New- England  must  cease.  The  same  cause 
Will  probably  operate  to  change  the  culture  of  portions  even  of  our 
own  state ;  for  the  unequalled  fertility  of  the  West  will  always  enable 
It  to  supply  those  products  requiring  richness  of  soil  with  a  less  amount 
or  labour,  and  consequently  at  a  cheaper  rate,  thaa  they  can  be  pro- 
duced within  our  own  borders.  * 

"  We  know  that  the  western  part  of  our  own  state  is  increasinir  in 
numbers  with  considerable  rapiditv,  uid  yet  that  it  furnishes  an  export 
of  at  least  20,000,000  dollars  in  vafue.  The  states  of  the  West  around 
the  lakes  by  the  year  1845  wi.  probably  hold  the  same  relative  position 
m  respect  to  the  whole  of  t!,e  ririe  Canal,  which  the  counties  oVNew" 
York  west  of  the  Seneca  Lake  now  bear  to  that  part  of  the  line  east  of 
Utica.  Our  trade  will  then  be  measured,  not  by  counties,  but  by  sov- 
ereign states,  themselves  containing  their  fifty  counties  ;  and  our  rev- 
rM  IL"^  longer  dependant  on  the  villages  and  townships  scattered 
along  the  borders  of  the  canal,  will  be  drawn  from  the  wide-spread  and 
ffiSUe?"  """*^'  inhabiting  the  broad  expanse  between  the  Ohio 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  accounts  of  the  immense  resources 
for  the  production  of  food  which  the  United  States  of  America  con- 
tains, and  which  a  journey  across  the  State  of  New-York  alone  is 
sufficient  to  verify,  without  lamenting  the  first  imposition  of  any 
prohibitory  laws  against  the  freest  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  m  the  interchange  of  their  respective  productions. 
iV^j  f  K  ?  °*^  °"''  '•«^"sing  to  receive  American  grain  free  of 
all  duty  has  been  to  induce  the  Americans  to  prohibit  our  manu- 
tactures  by  a  high  tanff,  and  to  set  up  manufactories  for  themselves- 
and  the  next  effect  has  been  to  keep  up  the  price  of  food  at  so 
hJgh  a  rate  m  England  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  millions  of 
our  population  to  obtain  sufficient  for  their  full  and  proper  nutri- 
ment. We  thus  do  each  other  mutual  injury  without  the  slicrhtest 
countervailing  good.  If  we  would  permit  a  free  trade  in  grain,  the 
Americans  would  take  from  us  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
manufactures  that  they  now  consume,  paying  us  in  wheat  and  flour, 
and  would  never  think  of  becoming  our  rivals  as  manufacturers, 
iiut  because  we  wUl  not  take  their  products  in  payment,  therefore 
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»ey  not  only  will  not  buy  of  u*  >.„>  .k 

n.™o„  to  the  gn,£  of  the  Nortftet'"™*  '^u™™  '«"  «<1- 

j|.rllgSn;e'';f'!,„t',^„V^b^^^^^ 

own  incomes  from  land  by  £  ffi  ^f*  *^%f L*  P^^^^ting  their 
to  lament  that  they  did  not  t«tl  P^^*^^'  "^'^  ^  ^^^ng  the  first 
classes  of  the  coJryt^^\^tcJtn''"'^.  ^^T  '^'  ^^bouring 
the  wealthiest  amon/the  lanihnS?      °n  ^^^*^  °^  ^^'ant,  of  which 

Of  aU  the  dailv-eltln^Jn        ^''^"'  "^'^  *J^«n  feel  the  burden 
»av  be  said  tX^re  cfeoin??r  '^^^^-^^  de^cri^"  Buffalo 
to  tie  navigation  of  th  U^th^^^^^^^       »?  the  West,  'as  she  i^ 
of  Je  AUantic,  and  New-OrSal  to  ^p  W^'iS'^i"  **  navigation 
of  Mexico,  namely,  the  port  S^t^  «nfJ^^*  '°*^'^  «"d  the  Gulf 
deposite  for  sale,  forwarding  a^dco^LS   ^^P,*^"^,  the  place  of 
fore  to  increase  in  size,  ^^ZTS*""^  "^1^^^^^^ 
ceedmg  year.    The  water-^fC^^  S^'^  T"^  ^^^-^  «"«- 
bemg  made  a  source  of  eipWmeit  toio  So''  ^"'^  "^P^^le  of 
The  manufacture  of  steam-enSfor  tl  wT  ^IT"^  «*  ^^ast. 
have  a  better  locality,  as  the  D^l^n  nf  nJ^^*^'"  ^""^^  '°"'d  n°t 
brought  speedily  and^heapy^^wa^^^^       ""1  Pennsylvania  is 
new  discoveries  of  beds  of  tho  ir  ^^^'^'^fnage  to  the  spot-  and 
the  port,  in  the  State  of  NeU^o^^lirf^'  ""'f'l  '^^'7  «^"-  "f 
The  building  of  boats  and  ships  for  t^^^^^^         *^."  fuel  required, 
the  noble  timlers  of  Grand  Isli^  !     ?^^  !!"^ ''^^  ^ak^,  with 

couldbeeffectedherechZtatd  1^^^^^^^  ^''"^  Whitehaven, 
all  the  various  trades  connS  with  1^'  ^-^^^  anywhere  else,  and 
as  smiths,  coopera,  &c., Todd  fum LV^'^P,'"^  an^  commerce,  such 
^w\  .  y^'V^^  constTn^i^^^^^^^  ^^  ^W  «>e„ 

which  brmg  Buffalo  within  tSrtvSn?  ^^'^'^  °^  intercourse, 
on  the  oneland,  about  the  sample  '^"'^  "^  '*"««  ^^  New-York 
^th  all  the  vast  ranee  of  rnnnf  f-""-^  °'  ^^^^^t  on  the  other 
and  bordering  the'K,  Mi^Sp^i  t^*^  ^^f  "PP^  '«^S; 
a  few  days,  there  would  seem  to  &  n^  k  T""'  ^"  accessible  in 
great  commercial  operatioSs"/lKfi°.u^H'^d^  to  the  extent  of  the 
mm  may  become  the  chief  centre7"  '"^  '"'^"^^  maritime  empo- 
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The  situation  of  Buffalo  is  pleasing  as  well  as  advantageous.  It 
is  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  and  just  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  strait  which  carries  the  waters  down  over  the  Niag- 
ara Falls  into  Lake  Ontario.  Of  course,  this  communication  be- 
tween the  two  lakes  is  wholly  unnavigable;  but  the  Welland 
Canal,  which  runs  from  Port  Maitland,  at  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River  on  Lak*  Erie,  to  Newark  on  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of 
forty-four  miles,  furnishes  a  navigable  channel  for  vessels  of  126 
tons  burden  between  these  two  inland  seas.  This  canal  has  334 
feet  of  lockage,  and  180,000  feet  of  excavation  through  the  solid 
rock ;  and  it  is  considered,  for  its  length,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able canals  in  the  West.    The  ground  on  which  Buffalo  stands 


rises  by  a  very  gradual  ascent  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  up  to  a 
fine  and  extensive  level;  and  while  the  harbour,  pier,  wharfs, 
docks,  canal,  and  warehouses  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
all  the  principal  streets  and  public  edifices  occupy  the  more  eleva- 
ted portion. 

The  city  is  well  laid  out,  the  streets  being  of  ample  length  and 
breadth,  and  arranged  with  great  symmetry.  Main-street,  which 
exceeds  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  about  120  feet  in  breadth,  is  of 
finer  {)roportions  than  the  Broadway  at  New-York,  and  has  on 
each  side  of  it  massive  piles  of  buildings,  in  shops,  stores,  dwell- 
ings, and  hotels,  which  may  vie  with  those  of  any  other  city  in  the 
Union  either  for  elegance  of  design,  solidity  of  construction,  internal 
comfort,  or  external  appearance.  Several  squares  are  agreeably 
interspersed  in  different  quarters  of  the  town,  enclosed  by  railings 
and  planted  with  trees,  on  an  area  of  beautiful  lawn,  while  the 
views  of  the  expanded  surface  of  the  lake  and  the  more  restricted 
area  of  the  strait,  which  are  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
town,  add  rjreat  interest  and  beauty  to  the  scene. 
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ica,  Ihey  are  remanlAw.  V       ='' ""se  I  have  jet  seen  n  Amet. 
Ome  heels,  the  American  i,  „„t  „„,,  ^^„  .„  ,„  .^ 


iant?"^  'A-L'lir  tl^rC  t^"'  '"^  ^''>™  "  --  - 
Vol:JI.— Y      "       jg  '^°'"^  ^^P*'^^'  ejegauce,  and  com- 
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fort  were  united;  the  drawing-rooms  were  furnished  in  the  first 
shrJe  of  a  private  dwelhng,  the  bedrooms  were  lofty  and  airy,  and 
the  beds  excellent.     The  table  was  the  best  furnished  and  best  at. 
tended  of  any  at  which  we  had  yet  sat,  though  this  was  the  fea- 
ture m  which  It  was  least  excellent;  and  all  its  subordinate  ap- 
pointmente  were  well  maintained.    If  good  cooks  could  be  added,  it 
might  rank  with  any  hotel  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Bath ;  but  the 
Americans,  as  a  nation,  certainly  do  not  appear  to  understand  the 
difference  between  well-fed  and  tender,  and  ill-fed  and  tough  pro- 
visions, whether  in  fish,  poultry-,  or  flesh-meats;  and  their  modes  of 
preparing  and  serving  up  that  which  they  have  are  so  inferior  to 
the  processes  used  in  England,  that  it  will  require  many  years  to 
bring  them  to  a  standard  of  equality  in  this  particular. 

The  population  of  Buffalo,  now  consisting  of  about  20,000.  is  al- 
most wholly  white.    We  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  20  col- 
oured people  in  the  place,  so  thinly  are  they  scattered;  but  these 
were  well-dressed,  and  in  an  apparently  prosperous  condition.    The 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  though, 
ot  course,  there  are  some  professional  men,  as  physicians  and  law- 
yers, among  them.     Dutch  and  German  emigrants  abound,  and 
Irii    are  not  less  numerous.    It  is  from  the  former  that  the  domes- 
tic servants  are  chiefly  taken,  and  the  latter  supply  the  daily  la- 
bourers of  the  place.    The  general  appearance  of  all  classes  indi- 
cates competency  and  comfort ;  but  there  is  none  of  the  style  and 
lashion  so  apparent  in  the  equipages  and  dresses  of  New-York, 
Philadelphia,  and   Baltimore.     The  private  parties  of  the  more 
wealthy  mhabitants  exhibit,  however,  a  happy  union  of  ease  and 
elegance,  with  more  of  social  frankness,  and  less  of  pretension  and 
etiquette,  than  those  of  the  larger  cities,  and  therefore,  to  us  at 
least,  they  were  far  more  agreeable. 

Among  the  buildings  projected  here,  but  not  yet  completed,  is  a 

Np'i,  V  i,V,"^''T^y'  *°  ^^  ^^"f  "The  University  of  Western 
New-York,  and  an  Exchange  of  more  colossal  proportions  than 
those  of  London,  Pans,  Lisbon,  or  Amsterdam.  The  elevation  of  this 
edifice  gives  among  its  dimensions  the  following:  Frontage,  245 
feet ;  depth,  200  feet ;  diameter  of  the  pillars  of  th  J  portico,  10  feet  2 
inches;  height  of  the  pillars  and  entablature,  86  feet;  platform 

^^Am?  '."^^  u^  ^^^  ^"?^'"^  ^^"^  '"PP°^t  °^  « ^lo"^^'  93  f^et  square 
and  40  feet  high ;  circular  section  above  the  square,  60  feet  diam- 
eter and  68  feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  16  pillars, 

Llwf  ^'"^T.  l"^u^^  ^''^  ^^^'  ^^°™^  «b°^'«  this,  60  feet 
diameter  and  34  feet  high;  entire  height  from  the  side  pavement 
to  the  cen  re  of  the  dome,  222  feet.  Those  who  are  conversant 
wth  architectural  measurements  will  at  least  admire  the  scale  of 
mis  eaihce  as  to  size :  it  was  estimated  to  cost  5,000,000  of  dol- 
lars, or  upward  of  a  million  sterling ;  and  but  for  the  recent  de- 
rangement ot  all  monetary  operations,  the  sura  would  have  been 
raisea  ana  tbe  building  erected  before  this  time. 
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occupied,  and  others  in  a^Tf  1/ 'i^r^^'"^  ^"^nished  and 
lake  not  only  furnishes  pleasfng  v  e^lK^•^^'  ^'""'^'^  ^^  t^e 
a  never-failing  breeze  from  thrwaTens  in  k  ''^'°^'  but  supplies 
evening,  and  inak«s  the  Hi.hts  Iws  Joi  """T^  ^nd  in  the 
less  inconvenience  from  theC  herTwifh Tk'  fu  *^'*  ^«  "^ff^'-ed 

ofte/lrfXr^^^^^^^^^^  -  -en  in  theharbour 

miles,  there  were  many  schooSr!  1  !,  l^- '  '°  ^  distance  of  3000 
three-masted  ship,  of  aUt  300 Ton?  .n^T'  T^  °"«  ^^"^^^oZ 
of  these  inland  sek  "  *°"''  employed  m  the  navigation 

jal'^iv^:^  the  separate 

but  expansions  of  the  great  Tver  sf  J  i'''  ^^'^^  ^'''  ^fter  all, 
te  origmal  fountains  to  the  sea  Th;i:'^'\.'"  '^'  ^ou.^  from 
bus  be  found  on  the  stream  called  theT?  "^'^''  P^*  "^'^^  ™ay 

though  ther^^trme'p'ar.  r;^^^^^^^  f't^K^  "-'4 
«ver  next  descends  for  60  m^l^^  vL  ^\^T^  's  .1200  feet.     The 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Luf  w     ^^'^^^h  the  Strait  of  St.  Mart 
of  600  feet  w&S  cout    Take' R  ^^'^i^'^l"' effecting  a  fS 
mean  ength  by  95  in  mean  breidth  and^T".?  1^°"^  ^^  "^^^  in 
miles  m  mean  length  and  50  L  7       u^''^ '^'^^'gan  is  about  300 
about  1000  feet  in  mean  depth  theT  ^^«f  ?;  each  of  these  are 
feet  above  that  of  the  sea!^  From  hi    ""[t'^-  ^'^"^  ^^out  600 
through  the  Straits  of  St.  Clair  «nH  n?''^  l^^  "^^''  »gam  passes 
90mUes,bywhichitenterl'Lk^^^^^^ 

This  lake  has  considerably  less  waif  >  t/^"  °^.^^°^*'  ^0  feet, 
ceding,  though  it  is  still  a  kr?e  sel     V  '      ?  "^^'^^^  °^  ^^^  P^e- 

meanlength  by  35  in  mean  brJdth    and  tbn'  1??"*  ^^^  ""^^  ^^ 
depth  exceeds  300  feet,  yet  ite  av^rL  °"S^ '"  ^^"^  Peaces  its 

than  120  feet;  and  its 'efevatn  is Ib  7  ?T  "^'^^  ^^  "«*  more 
sea.  From  hence  the  river  paTs  n-  ^Tl^*"?''^  ^^«  '^^^1  of  the 
37  miles,  after  a  fall  of  334^  intoTnt  ^J'}'^'^^^^'-  «traitof 
miles  by  30  in  mean  length  anHh^.u^^  9"*ario,  which  is  180 
feet,  though  in  some  pLces  it  hi  h'''''^'  '"^  '''  '"^an  depA  500 
fathoms  without  reachSe  Zo^  ^""^f  ""''^  ^  line  of  300 
of  al  the  lakes  compared  wUh  the  exten  nf  ?"'^r  *^«  ^^^P««t 
Erie  IS  the  shallowest.    The  river  thn,"        '^'  '"t'"'  ''"^  Lake 

^  ^°ntracted  into  the  strait  of  ^e  Tho '^^^^^^         !l'  '"«*  ^*Pa"«i«n> 
ward  bv  Mnnfr^oi  «„j  o_  i     "^  ^nousand  Island: ;.  and  na«,c«c,  «„ 
-'  ««"  ^-'^^c  lu  iiie  sea,  forming  in  its  Sise  Se 
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several  lakes  and  straits  described,  and  being,  in  this  point  of  view, 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  remarkable  rivers  in  the  world. 

During  our  stay  in  Buffalo,  and  while  delivering  my  course  of 
lectures  on  Egypt  there,  which  were  well  attended,  I  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  a  public  meeting  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  Bethel  Society  of  the  City,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  seamen,  boatmen,  and  others 
engaged  on  the  adjoining  waters.  The  church  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, not  less  than  2000  persons  being  present  in  it,  while  hundreds 
were  said  to  have  gone  away  for  want  of  room,  so  that  a  deep  in- 
terest was  evident  m  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hiram  Pratt,  the  principal  binker  of  the  city,  and  president 
of  the  Bethel  Society,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  opened  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  *  The  Rev.  Mr,  Charles,  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  New-York  bar,  proposed  anu  secoaded  a 
resolution,  after  which  I  was  invited  t^  address  the  audience  on  the 
subject ;  and  as  the  improvemeni  of  the  condition  of  seamen  had 
always  been  an  object  near  my  heart,  I  could  speak  with  great 
earnestness  and  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  their  behalf. 
The  effect  appeared  to  be  beneficial,  and  the  impressions  left  such 
as  produced  a  timely  and  valuable  addition  to  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

I  was  mu oh  struck  with  the  melancholy  picture  of  this  large  and 
unfortimate  class  of  men,  as  presented  in  an  appeal  on  their  be- 
half, prepaied  and  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  American  Bethel 
Society,  from  which,  as  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  its 
details  authentic,  the  following  extracts  may  be  made ;  and,  con- 
sidering them  to  be  an  American  portraiture  of  an  existing  class 
of  the  American  community,  published  on  the  very  spot  wh<;re 
that  class  is  best  known  and  challenging  contradiction,  it  is  more 
valuable  than  anything  from  an  English  pen : 

"The  theatre  of  commercial  e.terprise  in  the  United  States  is  im- 
menne  With  a  countrv  rich  in  r  -lources  beyond  a  parallel,  fertilized 
by  a  thousand  lakes  and  rivers,  and  /urnished  with  every  facility  for  sec- 
tional intercourse,  we  have  become,  and  must  remain,  essentially  a  com- 
mercial people.  Our  internal  arrangements  for  the  transmission  of 
property  and  for  the  ronvenience  of  travel  are  destined  (o  an  almost 
infinite  enlargement.  Our  mh'^  vn.U;n  are  already  covered  with  boats 
and  vessels  charged  with  tht .  >  ghts  of  every  clime,  and  crowded  with 
K  mass  of  human  life  that  astonishes  the  beholoer.  But,  when  our  mag- 
nificent forests  shall  have  been  removed,  and  ovi  f-nil  fully  appropriated 
to  the  productions  of  agriculture ;  when  our  mineral  resources,  nearly 
unexplored  as  yet,  shall  have  been  laid  ope  i  and  brought  into  healthful 
action ;  and  especially  when  our  population  shall  have  become  so  ex- 
tended as  densely  to  cover  our  territories,  the  carrying  trade  will  have 
assumed  an  importwice  and  commartded  an  agejwiy  altogether  outrank- 
ing every  other  emf^^yment.  It  is  destined  to  gather  and  disburse  the 
products  of  an  empire 

"It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  ascertain  \<ith  anything  like  precision 
*  This  fentletnan  has  since  deceaae^i. 
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the  amount  of  capital  now  devotprl  tn  ♦!,)=  „u-    x     ^ 
view  the  great  extent  of  our  natural  wat^^^^^^^^^^     ^"V'^  '^^  ^''^^  ^"'0 
steamboats  and  other  vessels  which  110:,^^^'"'!:^'  ^^^  multitude  of 
then  cast  our  eye  upon-the  canals  whiohH^°"  ^^?"  ^^''^^'^e*  i  if  we 
S  f."'''y*''^''^"*°"«  WdaLof  bo^^^^^^         '*'«««  water-courses! 
add   he  warehouses  and  men  nefessarv  t„  ,h2   ""T" «  ^nd  if  we  then 
conclude  that  the  amount  is  incalcidablJ  ar«lt    ^^r'^™'  ^«  ^a^no'  but 
a  smgle  glance,  from  some  lofty  SenL^fhi'    •'^•"'^  ''^"''^  ^^^^  'n  at 
tenes  of  our  republic,  the  xMisSZ?  t^   'Au-  '^'"'I'n&s  of  the  great  ar- 
tributary  branches,  as  w^  as  our  vS'lSa'^^'t''''  ","'i^°»'  ^^^^  'hefr 
cast  our  vision  beyond  the  Rockv  Mn„n/       ^®*^  '  ''"'^  '^  we  could  then 
from  that  region-a  region  vf'ttnh«ni^''"!-"P°"  ^^^  '"'^ta  of  wealth 
minds  woull  be  op/rred"^  tMhe  reSir' W  ''1.""1f  ^^  ^'  '^^^^ 
red  rightly  to  estimate  the  maanituHp  n^?-' «  ^^  ^''^"''^  ^^^^n  be  prepa. 
"Of  the  agents  now  employeiij  ?Si  hi"'"""  ""l^^I'  ^'nployment. 
proportion  are  watermen,  whose  nimbpr,  uTT'  ^^  ^"  **»«  gJ-eates 
ted     But  it  is  believed  that  the?wirnnmhil  If  ,''^^"  variously  estima- 
sand,  the  majority  of  whom  5^tn  m^r?^*^  ^'  '®J**'  °"e  hundred  thou- 
of  sailors  haie  beccmrso  pCrLTthif'vtn^  abandoned.    The  vices 
ciation  with  them.    As  theFenter  our  nLtf^h  ^^"""^^  ^™'"  *"  a«so. 
by  that  class  of  moral  outlaws  who  in?!/^'  '^^^  a*"®  welcomed  only 

{J«dock%;  seeking  whomTheTmaf devour ''%%'"'  ^j'^"  "^«  «''«»^ 
then,  that  they  travel  swiftlv  f ho  !i^^  devour,     v/e  need  not  wonder 

quickly  run.    Their  average  lii.ft'*'^"'^^''^  ''°""«'  ^bat  their  racers 
about  twelve  years    Tccustom^H  tn^*"  ^'"^^""^  "P""  ^^«  "^^^^r,  is  o„lv 
they  soon  becLe  recwS  oHangeVand' to^f'^^'r^  ^»*^  '•^"^^S 
of  life.    Their  moral  sense  is  TJSxeiflLirt^  .^^i^"*'  regardless 
socal  propensities  still  survive  and  h^ST^^  '.''"'  *^^'''  animal  and 
chores  with  their  vicious  ap3tersharn/n.5^^  ^'■'''2^"^y  ^PP^^ch  our 
«nd  protracted  abstinence     Thus  oromK  fu^  "^^^""^^  ^^  «  coerced 
gate  m  those  dens  of  pollution  whPpi?hf,\  ^''^^  immediate]-  congre- 
very  .nostrils  of  hell.'    D^/JeS  7odfJjlJi^T  f^'^  ^«««"bed  as^the 
^  /,  «ir ---at-,  they  ar7S!.rvfer'°'JHl,l^„l.^5-^«  a»<l  abt 


Of  tbeir  associates,They  are  Sa5y  trfveTJ^^^       *'l  '^^^"^^  ^""^  abu;; 
munity  by  outrage  and\iole„ce     The  ha?hot?'r^'''^'  V^T"  *'»«  «o™- 
large  villages  upon  our  canals  have  conseaupnUv  h  '^  *'"'"  ^''^^^  ''"'^  ^be 
dezvous  for  vagabonds  and  sharpers        ^^  ^^""""^  *  g^n^'al  ren- 

mentlfwrsTalS  at^^S'jr  i^u^  dYd  Y^^^^  7''^-'  ^^ate, 
carrying  devastation  and  death  thL„K    ?lf ''^  thousand  desperadoes 

land,   f  hat  these  a!-e  no  id^efe^^^^^^^^^ 

calendars  of  our  prisons,  and  the  re  >ords  ff"n.;  ^"'"'"'^  ^^  ^acts.  The 
they  be  consulted,  would  read  us  a  iSson  on  I^TH  "''"'«•  «°»W 
fearful  import.  We  should  there  earn  fh^f  '  subject  of  the  most 
crimes  committed  i.i  the  UnitPrf  st/1     -.l-^t  seven  tenths  of  all  thp 

been  co^^.U.,^i„,heTnS  ate  Scn^^^^^^^^  ?^^lf'^«  ^^ars  have 

State-pnsot. .  4uburn  during  the  SL/A  "avigable  waters.  The 
t;^ree  hundr.  .  convicted  wi  nf sses  of  thrtrmfnf f.-^'""'^  '"'o  its  cells 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Erie  Canal  Vnhh^  "^  ^^'^  9""^'^'  f'-^'"  the 
have  been  so  frequent  on  the  line  of  th;«  .  ^f^^"' u'^'^^^'  a^-^  murders 
years,  that  our  business-men  ia'  •  f ""'  ?'"  '^^  ^^'^  two  or  three 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  8ometh'^irV.n«f  k  °i  seriously  alarmed,  and 
of  this  evil.  8omerr,ag  ai-jst  be  done  to  stay  the  progiess 

"  To  what  combination  of  «»    , . 
of  sailors  ?    Thev  are  f»m.T  ■  ''^  '''®  ***  attribute  the  degradation 

nature;  and  ^eZiTc^t^lSoTZ^V''^''''''''^'''^^^ 
elevation  of  character,  wSSSxoLf  n  /ff-''''".'"®^^^"'  *«  secure 
familiar,  too,  with  sudd.n  dS^e^s  Stro^SS^r^   ''^^-'^ 
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ther  fear  of  the  one  nor  gratitude  for  the  other  is  found  to  be  <;ffica> 
cious.  Men  need  restraint,  and  without  it  they  rapidly  degenerate.  In 
all  i^LT  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  moral  or  physical  degeneracy  of 
men,  philosophy  teaches  us  to  look  as  "ell  to  their  social  condition  as 
to  their  physical  circumstances.  Look  at  the  watermen  on  these  great 
thoroughfares  in  each  of  these  aspects,  and  the  causes  of  their  degrada- 
tion will  be  easily  developed. 

"  Their  social  condition  is  in  many  respects  deplorable.  Professional 
associations,  in  civilized  communities,  generally  tend  to  the  elevation  of 
individual  character.  But  watermen  are  not  within  the  pale  of  this  in- 
fluence. Their  professional  associations,  owing  to  the  general  degrada- 
tion,  have  an  opposite  tendency.  Their  very  first  lessons  of  seaman- 
ship are  connected  with  profane  and  licentious  allusions.  Take  almost 
any  young  man  of  promise,  and  throw  him  into  a  business  of  this  kind, 
where  he  is  compelled  to  submit  to  the  professional  teachings  of  vicious 
associates,  and  you  give  him  over  to  hopeless  ruin.  In  this  feature  of 
their  condition,  watermen  are  peculiarly  exposed ;  and  this  exposure  is 
fearfully  increased  by  their  hbidinous  associations  on  shore. 

"  The  domestic  relations  constitute,  in  the  social  economy,  the  great 
balance-wheel  by  which  the  whole  system  is  regulated.  Let  these  be 
perverted  or  their  influence  disturbed,  and  a  train  of  causes  is  put  in  op- 
eration which  will  banish  from  the  community  all  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation. Without  the  initiatory  discipline  of  the  domestic  circle,  there 
could  be  no  point  of  social  attraction.  The  Jacobins  of  France  could 
never  have  deluged  that  unhappy  kingdom  with  the  blood  of  its  slaugh- 
tered citizens,  had  they  not  first  laid  their  ruthless  hands  upoi.\  its  do- 
mestic altars.  The  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
brotuer  and  sister,  carry  with  them  a  weight  of  obligation,  a  force  of  ex- 
ample, and  a  power  of  attraction  more  efficacious  in  the  promotion  of 
morals  than  the  combined  influences  of  law  and  government.  But  these 
sacred  influences  are  rarely  felt  by  the  poor  sailor.  He  is  an  insulated 
being, '  whose  home  is  upon  the  waters,'  and  whose  best  affections,  by 
sensual  indulgences,  are  frittered  away  and  destroyed. 

"  Another  prominent  feature  in  the  condition  of  watermen  con.sists  in 
their  entire  seclusion  from  the  influences  of  a  well-directed  public  sen- 
timent.   It  is  generally  considered  that  public  opinion,  as  a  standard  of 
morals,  is  defective.     Yet  in  restraining  vice  it  is  often  an  instrument 
of  great  efficiency.    A  large  portion  of  the  world  adopt  it  as  their  only 
standard  of  action,  and  a  still  larger  portion  avoid  its  inflictions  with  in- 
stinctive dread.    In  all  well-regulated  communities,  public  opinion  ex- 
erts a  most  powerful  influence  as  well  in  the  prevention  as  in  the  detec- 
tion of  crime.    But,  wherever  the  social  system  is  deranged  by  the  sub- 
traction of  any  of  its  essential  elements,  this  influence  is  perverted,  and 
rendered  subsen-ient  to  the  purposes  of  evil.    Thus,  among  sailors  and 
watermen,  the  subtraction  of  the  domestic  relations,  and  the  Sabbath, 
has  been  followed  by  a  public  sentiment  utterly  powerless  in  favour  of 
virtue,  but  in  its  tendency  to  vice  most  deeply  exciting. 

"  They  are  destitute  of  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  exist  upon  questions  purely  religious,  no  one 
can  deny  that  some  kind  of  religious  and  moral  training  is  essential  to 
the  formation  of  a  virtuous  character.  To  expect  the  fulfilment  of  an 
obligation  from  one  who  knows  not  the  relations  on  which  it  is  based, 
is  preposterous.  '  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  V 
"The  Sabbath  is  another  instrument  in  the  formation  of  character  en- 
titled to  the  highest  respect.  It  is  a  specific  allotment  of  time  to  those 
studies  and  duties  which  constitute  its  chief  basis.  An  unrelieved  ac- 
tivity in  the  pursuit  of  any  secular  busiuess  has  a  tendency  to  lessen 
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the  weight  of  moral  obliffation     a  mi„j  ... 

Jt  takes  no  note  of  other  interests    ft  fnl'^  ^°  surrounding  ob. 


lief  of  human  mZry     BuT^VnT'^' '  '''■°'-™«  no'piansTMhf  r^ 

"•^-^ -r  other duties^involvin'g^TheVttSVfh'^'-'''^^^^^^^^^ 

L:f  ^I'^f  »!i«ht  to  eW;d£t^"i'™«/^««.ando^ther 


apart  f 

g>0U8  bearings,  it  will  be  f  een To  L  at  th."'''^"  T  ''°'"«  '«  add  iJs^el? 
valuable  in  human  society     SaHorstn?®  '^f'^  foundation  of  all  thK 
ded  from  its  healthful  influences     Tn  .2  ^^'«™en,  however,  are  exSi 
nor  rest,  and  we  ought  "ot  to  wondir  iZir  n^""^'  "hither  insSon 

Ihe  physical  circumstances  of  watermpTn?"'^?"*'"^  degradation. 
Their  exposure  to  the  weather  at  all  tim?      ^?  unfavourable  to  virtue 
hardship,  occasions  a  great  waltP  nf  J  ™  • '' .^"'^  ""•^^r  every  varie  v  of* 
no  adequate  supolv     Wp  »« ?     of  physical  energy,  for  which  fhtl^ 

res  of  the  Sabbath.    It  S  t„J;  t  "L  ^  ^''°  *^«P"^«'^  of  the  phVsTial 
that,  m  the  absence  of  S  "estrainf  ^h"'"""'"  ^^  ^"'•Pri^e.  therefore 
stimulants  to  recall  their  wa^tlf"''  ^^^V  ^'e  led  to  seek  artifi^ffi 

circumstances  of  watprmpn  ..y      *  Premature  grave.    The  nh«l:    .' 
but  Ui^y  become  sS^;^',;:^-«.-t  only  uLvouraK^^'Se 

thatTh^^eTS  Z  Ee:n=t7rtd\:"i«  tel  !  '^"'^^  ^«  ''-e  seen 
cause  they  tend  to  the  derangemen^t  ^f Ir^  "''''"  ""S*^  ""^'^1  i  *«c«/ar  be 
ards;  and  moral,  because  thfyThrea?Pn  ,.  ^^'''^.''y  *°'='*a«ing  its  hal" 
social  system,  by  scattering^UraSs  a  Jor  ^«>'^-'-i^^t^-^n«  of  the 
ry.  then,  is  not  only  import^  buK'ust  be  k^"^  ^^''^^■■'  ^^^  inq£! 
To  avoid  an  effect  we  must  -emov^  thl     '-'®   '''■'  snswerpd.     ^ 

physical  enei«ies,an<i  secure  to  ihfrSl' «''«'?'™  draughts  upinZiJ 
above  all,  we  oan  restore  ll«m  the  s.hif  '.P"'"}'  ''"«  f»'  slem    b5  ' 

"ii"?^'/!™",  ™i"° «"u  e°„?t ?'5ilfr'  "f  »wf«  "'»».' 

.    .J  ''f  physical  e;..,ses  beinff  rpmLlT  "^l^adation  and  v  ce. 

oVi'a^Te-SariHSr---^^^^^^^^^^^ 
So'y=''  "^  «"-"»  '-SL"SeJ'.„-£-ltSr * 

"  The  Sabbaths  beiiw  re.tnK.H  »,. 
teachets,    We  „an  th?„^f,'"Therth.""hSr  ,"",7"  "'"P''^  "n-i  living 
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and  vices  of  men ;  and  by  giving  this,  if  true,  we  give  them  the  hopes 
of  another  and  a  better  world." 

Of  the  plain  good  sense  and  true  philanthropy  of  all  this,  who 
can  doubt ;  and  of  the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  th»»  object 
of  moral  reform  is  carried  out  by  tliose  who  have  here  undertaken 
it,  I  had  abundant  proofs.    The  same  evils,  I  know— and  produ- 
ced, to  a  great  extent,  by  the  same  causes — exist  among  our  boat- 
men, watermen,  and  canal-men  in  England ;  and  if  those  members 
of  the  British  Parliament  who  oppose  all  legislation  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  could  but  be  brought  to  see  how 
much  it  would  be  for  the  temporal  and  secular  interests  of  the  la- 
bourers themselves,  they  would  never  raise  the  senseless  cry  against 
the  measure,  of  its  being  "  a  war  of  the  rich  against  the  privileges 
and  enioyments  of  th;r  poor ;"  the  poor  being  the  very  class  who 
would  benefit  most  largely,  if  all  travelling  in  public  conveyances, 
all  transportation  of  goods,  and  all  labour  of  traffic  or  profit,  were 
strictly  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  observance  of  which 
as  a  day  of  rest  is  as  beneficial  in  a  physical  as  it  is  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  and  would  tend  to  national  happiness  as  well  as  to 
national  gain. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

Visit  to  the  Settlement  of  the  Seneca  Indians— Statistics  of  this  Tribe  in  Numbers 
and  Lands.— Council  of  the  Chiefs  in  the  open  Forest— Description  of  the  Tribe  and 
their  Condition  —Visit  to  the  Grave  of  the  gre«t  Chief  Red  Jacket.— Anecdote  of 
Hed  Jacket  and  Lafayette.-History  of  the  "White  Woman,"  Wife  of  an  Indian 
Cbief.—Mtocmes  of  the  English  leading  the  Indians.— Testimony  of  Corn-planter  a 
retired  Seneca  Chief.— Corroborating  Narrative  of  the  "  White  Woman  "—Evils  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  intoxicating  Drinks.  —  Winters  at  Buffalo.  —  Freezing  of  the 
Lakes.— Church-going,  Sleighing  Parties,  and  Religious  Revivals.-Progress  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  Western  Cities.— Alarm  of  the  Protestant  Sects  at  this  — Episcooa- 
Lan  Measures  of  counteraction.— Division  of  New-York  into  two  Bishoprics  —News- 
papers of  Buffalo,  Number  and  Character —Discussion  on  the  rise  of^Water  in  the 
^"^  x.T.r""™*  Tl'eory  broached  on  this  Subject.— Journey  from  Buffalo  to  Roches- 
ter.—WiUiamsvUle,  Ransom's  Grove,  Pembroke.— Batavia  to  Rochester  by  Railroad. 

DxmiNG  our  stay  at  Buffalo  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  nation  of  Sen- 
eca Indians,  whose  settlement  is  about  six  or  seven  miles  south  of 
this  city.  These  form  one  of  the  six  Indian  nations,  whose  few  re- 
maining members  still  linger  in  different  parts  of  the  State  of  New- 
York.  They  are,  therefore,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  dis- 
cussed in  our  presence  the  other  day,  among  the  Tuscarora  In- 
dians, whom  we  visited  at  Niagara,  and  their  assent  would  accord- 
bgly  be  necessary  before  the  amended  treaty  could  be  carried  into 
execution. 

A  grand  council  was  to  be  held  here  as  at  Tuscarora  j  and  as 
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made  to  give  di.nityi  irprocr  T^  ^  xf  P'-^Pr^ioiu,  werl 
ed  to  be  openej  on  Monday  Ja^t  in  So  .  .  '^""'"'^  ^'^s  intend- 
there  being  a  ^reat  nu^nCordilntilT^w  ""^f-^ouse;  but 
allow  It  to  be  leld  there,  as  thevl^prl  '''^''»  *^^3^  ^°"ld  not 
ceedinff.  A  new  house^'a?  beSftolT  "''m'^'  *°  *^«  ^^^o^e  pro- 
pose;  W  that  was  speedilv  burnV5T''"'u^  ^'^""^^^  ^^^  the  L. 
'        tented  IndianMo  that'theZncT^ttd^^^^^  °'  ''''  '^^^' 

m  the  deep  shade  of  the  ffrove  «Zf  •      !u^  *°  ^^  °P«"ed  tonlav 
.    We  went  there  with  af  agreeaff'"!  ^'I.''"^^'"^°*• 
in  a  carriage,  and  found  therr^terl  ?^n'?.°"n  *^"^^«  ^'^^I^^k, 
born,  of  the  American  army  Jud?rstl^^"'*>  ^'^^  ^ear- 

who  opened  the  council,  and  alf-f'^      ^^^  ^'''^"'^  C°"rt, 
and  gentlemen.    The  Indiana  aiemhirH  "'^""  °^  "^""^"^^"^  ^^dies 
hundred  but  they  were  al  IchieTandlr'  "°*  "^°^^  ^^^°  «"« 
nor  children  as  at  the  former     tL:  m.n       *"  "^""^  """^^'-  ^^^eii 
costume  and  physiognomy  tLanth.T    ""''^  """'^  '"^'^^  i"  their 
ber  of  them  came  lith  fhet  tom.K  T'-'^l"."^  ^  ^'^^^  "uni- 
stretchcd  themselves  alonl  in  l??^^^""}'  "?  tbeir  hands.     They 
the  trees,  and  enjoyed  the  fhadeanr''  """'^'^  «"'*"d^  beneath 
the  opening  addr4  of  the  S'  ^nTtT'  ""^'^l  '^'^  "^^^"^d  to 
sioner.  both  of  which  were  Slf^        f^^^'^  °^  ^^^  ^o^iaus. 
one  of  their  own  body  actin '^^^^^  "T""'^  ^>^  ««"t«"<^e,  by 

great  attention,  without,  howe^ver  S^l' V°  T^^'K^-Y  Paid 
emotions,  and  smoking  theirdneswihfh  T"^^^  *°  betray  any 
^hole  scene  was  far^more  pS'ele  ^^ 

Tiltdo^t^'r^^'^^^^^^^^^^  '     "^^  ^'^ 

that  Sa^ ^^^^  ;'r:^^.  t  rC^atut^^^^  f^  °^  ''^  «"> 
^Ired  J  the  extent  of  their  reserved  land  fc"  ^  *^'f '"^  ^^^  bun- 
;n  four  different  portions,  ttlarlstof^^^^^^  "^  ^''''' 

the  very  border  of  the  t^wn  of  Sab  OfV •"'' u^.  "'™°^^  ^^ 
not  more  than  one  fourth  were  fvpn  n^^-  Vfe^'-'^^^^^  """^ber, 
these,  it  was  doubted  wheTher  moro  fh  "'^  Christians;  and  of 
really  understood  and  felt  the  iXpnI^"f^  T^  «'"^"  """"ber 
three  fourths  were  pagans  as  thev  .r  f  ''''^,°"-  '^^^  ^^her 
their  ancient  superstitiofis  and  Jv7  T  ^^'^  "^^"^d,  clinging  to 
which  two  white  dog  Te  slat  S'''"^,'""^^  ^'^^  ^  ^^«^4  in 

P^especting  the  prfnosed  S  P^'"^'"  ^^''^raon'^s. 

0/  the'whole^od/of^the  s^^^^^^^^^^^  that  nine  tenths 

indeed,  avei^e  to^ny  removal  J, IroT^K  'T'f  ''  ''>  ^"d, 
nmety^ix  in  number,  more  than  h«f  «  '^^^  ^'^^  ^^''e 

measure,  and  it  was  said  hvfLf^-^'^^P^''^^'  hostile  to  the 
who  supported  it  hadteen  Ltn  K  ^'^  '^""''^^-^^  that  those 

favourabTe  opinion,  ^n7iswt;^h%taf^^^^^^^     ^°  f^^^ 
of  the  more  dLssnlnfA  o»d  ^_.._,-'-^^".  ^f^f^  that  a  great  manv 

Vol.  U.--Z  """^  ■'"'""'^"  °'  their  number' would  be 
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brought  oyer,  with  dollars  and  whiskey,  to  jrive  their  aasent,  and 
thus  the  tribe  would  be  sold ;  but  they  seemed  to  have  great  n  • 
ance  on  a  chief  who  was  present,  named  Big  Kettle,  to  ppose  t'  a 
fallacy  of  the  treaty,  and  rouse  the  whole  tnbe  to  oppose  it.  The 
business  of  the  day  ended,  however,  with  the  commissioner's  state- 
ment, and  at  three  o'clock  the  council  adjourned  till  the  following 

On  our  return  homeward  we  halted  at  the  spot  near  the  Mission- 
house  and  church,  built  on  the  grounds  of  the  Indian  Reservation, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  Red  Jacket,  the  famous 
Seneca  chief,  who  was  buned  here  about  seven  years  ago  j  and  the 
giave  of  Mary  Jameson,  "  the  white  woman,"  as  she  was  always 
called,  who  was  born  of  Irish  parents  on  their  voyage  out  from 
England  to  America  as  emigrants,  was  afterward  captured  by  the 
Indians,  and  subsequently  married  and  survived  two  Indian  chiefs 
as  husbands,  leaving  by  them  a  large  family  of  half-breed  Indian 
children,  who  are  now  members  of  the  Seneca  nation.  The  part 
taken  by  Red  Jacket  in  resisting  the  encroachment  of  the  whites, 
and  defending  the  right  of  the  red  man  to  the  soil  of  his  ancestors, 
gave  him  unbounded  popularity  among  his  tribe,  and  spread  his 
reputation  among  the  Indian  nations  generally.  In  the  first  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations  after  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1784,  Red  Jacket  first  rose  into  notice,  and  the  narrative  of 
this  is  thus  given  in  ¥x.  O'Reilly's  History  of  the  Lands  of  the  Six 
Nations : 

"The  cession  of  ■  ,.  i.  i/i  nting-grounds  northwest  of  the  Ohio  was 
vigorously,  thougr  ur,uvr.;!!ngly,  opposed  by  several  of  the  red  men. 
baguaha,  or  Ked  Jacktt,  nan  young  and  nameless  among  the  head  men 
rose  rapidly  in  favour  wiia  the  Senecas  for  his  hostility  to  the  measure  • 
while  the  popularity  of  their  great  chief,  Corn-planter,  suffered  severely 
among  his  race  for  his  partiality  to  the  whites  in  the  arrangement     The 
reservation  on  the  Alleghany  river,  whereon  his  descendants  stillabide 
formed  part  of  the  gratuity  bestowed  on  the  half-breed  chief  (for  Corn 
planter  was  the  son  of  John  Abeel  or  O'Bail)  whose  exertions  con- 
tnbuted  so  largely  to  the  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  American  eov 
ernment.    The  patriotism  of  Red  Jacket  was  then  thoroughly  aroused 
and  his  wisdom  and  eloquence  were  both  zealously  employed  to  vindi' 
cate  the  rights  of  the  red  man  against  the  encroaching  influence  of  the 
pale  faces.'    He  was  elected  a  chief  among  the  Senecas  soon  after  this 
treaty  and  his  influence  was  great  among  the  Indian  confederacy  for 
upward  of  forty  years,  till  death  prevented  him  from  witnessing  the 
complete  success  of  the  policy  (which  he  had  resolutely  opposed)  for 
the  total  expatriation  of  his  race  by  the  removal  westward  of  the  frae 
ments  of  the  Six  Nations  yet  lingering  in  Western  New- York 
_  "The  hostility  of  Red  Jacket  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwi'x  was  so 
ingenious  and  enthusiastic,  that  it  was  vividly  r'3membered  by  Lafayette 
(though  the  name  of  the  orator  was  forgotten)  on  his  last  visit  to  the 
linited  States.    It  is  not  surprising  that  the  name  should  have  been  for- 
gotten, as,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  Red  Jacket  was  young  and  nameless 
among  his  tribe,  his  character  having  then  only  begun  to  develop  itself 
though  he  had  not  been  backward  among  the  warriors,  whose  hostilities 
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wy  memory,' said  lf)p  Vetera     rp,,  «T  .   "  J'"  Y'-''"''™"ce8  aro  frosh  in 
warrior  who  then  so    ioonp      ',       *'•    """^  ^^at  became  ofth/rr      " 

by  aToVd"  '"t"'';'" E'«'i=  ?f  «ea  Jacket  ha,  bee,    „»„„„     ,  , 
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Ofthe«V/^t.Wom«n»    .     °  — "-"— '^        -/««/"• 
-^f  Red  Jacket,  a  biogrphU  ^^0?^"^^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  -^^  that 

•  J.  E.  Seaver,  of  GeneseT  aSS  l^?  '^'^'^''  "E  ^"  1823  by 

^chers,  who  were  ITS'  oS  f  ^  ^'^  ^i- ^^  ^«^"ster  and 

«jany  facts,  which  otLrwL?h^™  ^''  ^^  *^«  •"^^ord  of 

obhvion  by  her  de  Thp  Zl-    ^^^  ^.^'^'^  ''^to  obscurity  or 

ti>eLifeot^MaryJa..Jf:hTw\rS 

year  1755,  when  only  about  twelTpv!^".*'^  *^^  ^"^'^ns  in  the 

ued  to  reside  among  them  to  he  nrZ  ?.°^  '^''  ^"^  ^^  ^ontin! 

count  of  the  murder  of  her  fathtaElf'^V  T^^'"'"^  «»  a^- 
her  sons,  who  were  killed  in  S  in  T^^''  ^"'■  *^°"bles  with 
ers;  barbarities  of  the  Indians  in  thTr^  themselves  or  with  oth- 
war;  the  life  of  HiokatooX  last  husband 'r''  f"^  Revolutiona^r 
died  at  the  age  of  103)  his  evnlnL  •  "^  ^f  ^^"^^^  chief,  who 
teas,  and  othfr  Southeri' Indian?  a^d  IT'  1?"  ^^'''^''''  clt"! 
before  published,  carefully  taken  do^vn  f'"^'  ^.''^'^"''^  ^^''^  "ever 
mnber  29, 1823."  ''^        "  *^'^'''^  ^'^^  ^er  own  words.  No- 

Among  the  atrocitfes  perpetrated  bv  fKo  t  ^• 
oluttonary  war,  the  coniK  a^  ^Sfi     '"' '^"""^  ^^^  R«^- 
Allen,  often  called  the  Indian  AH   ^"^^^'^'oan  named  Ebenezer 
red  allies.    The  White  mma^Tn'  ITT'  "'  ^  °'  ^"^  ^'^^ 
Whde  prowling  with  his  Indian  allies   n^^'  ."'  '"-^^  ^^  ^im, 
ley,  he  surprised  the  inmates  of  .         n- "  ^?^  ^"squehanna  Val- 
"pon  them'in  their  beds     The  ^fa'hertri^  ^^  ^'"^'^'"^  «"d^-i 
family,  was  killed  by  one  blow  of  A  L  P"?^'"^.  "P  *°  ^^^^^^d  his 
of  the  murdered  man  was  thrown  t  t  %*"T?^"^^'    ^^^  head 
arms  the  infant  was  torn,  and  dashed  to  1  ^tt  ^^'^  ^^^^"^  ^^^ose 
has  been  said,"  continuesTe  wtt.  W    '*^  ^fT  ^"-  'V^  •'    ^ 
relate  it  for  a  certainty,  that  aftir  nl     ?'"^"'     l^^^g^  ^  ^i«  not 
opened  the  fire,  and  buried   he  aiive^n'"''''"^  '^''/'  "^"^'^'^^  he 
neath  the  embera :»  and  she  addT^/V^  '"T"  f  ^^^  infant  be- 
ef the  transactions  of  that  fa  Jy '^  1  ?o?I  °?'"-^'^^^  ^'"^  «P««k 
committed."  ^^  ^^  ^"e  foulest  crimes  he  had  ev-r 
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This  Allen  was  one  of  the  English  Tories  "who  oppose^  p«^ 
American  Revolution,  and  fought  with  the  Indians  again^  1^6 
colonists.  He  seems,  as  his  biographer  justly  remarks,  to  have 
^iuited  "the  lasciviousness  of  the  Turk  with  the  bloodUiirstiness 
of  a  savag^e,  and  his  whole  career  appears  to  have  been  made  up 
of  lust,  rapine,  and  cruelty;  adulteries  and  murders  were  his  daily 
food :  he  married  wives,  and  then  put  them  to  death ;  stole  virgins, 
and  then  cast  them  off;  took  captives  for  concubines,  and  then 
drowned  them,  as  well  as  their  former  husbands,  with  a  degree  of 
barbarity  that  was  perfectly  demoniacal.  He  died  on  the  River 
De  French,  at  the  town  of  Delaware,  in  IS  14,  leaving  two  white 
widows,  an  Indian  squaw,  and  several  children  to  survive  him."    ^ 

The  accuracy  of  this  narrative  of  the  White  Woman  is  corrob- 
orated by  the  history  of  General  Sullivan's  expedition  against  the 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  published  in  1824  by  Mr.  Salmon,  who 
died  during  the  last  year,  1837.  This  expedition  of  General  SvLl&m 
van  was  undertaken  in  1779,  when  the  American  Congress  recom- 
mended, and  General  Washington  adopted^  the  most  rigorous 
measures  to  avenge  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Indians, 
"  whose  deeds  were  inscribed  with  the  scalping-knife  and  the  tom- 
ahawk, in  characters  of  blood,  on  the  fields  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry 
Valley,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk. 

**  Of  these  cruelties,  stimulated,  and  often  perpetrated,  by  the 
English  Tories  leading  the  Indians  and  acting  with  them,  the  fol- 
lowing is  only  one  of  many  specimens.  It  occurred  in  the  attack 
of  the  British  Rangers,  under  Colonel  Butler,  and  is  given  in  Sal- 
mon's narrative,  and  corroborated  by  several  other  authorities : 

"A  party  of  Indians,  then  in  the  British  employ,  had  entered  a 
house,  and  killed  and  scalped  a  mother  and  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren. This  was  at  a  spot  on  the  west  side  of  the  Genesee  River 
where  a  small  town  called  Leicester  now  stands.  The  Indians  had 
just  completed  their  work  of  death,  when  some  Royalists  belonging 
to  their  party  catne  up,  and  discovered  an  infant  still  alive  in  the 
cradle.  An  Indian  warrior,  noted  for  his  barbarity,  approached 
the  cradle  with  his  uplifted  hatchet.  The  babe  looked  up  in  his 
face  and  smiled ;  the  feelings  of  nature  triumphed  over  the  ferocity 
of  the  savage ;  the  hatchet  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  was  in  the 
act  of  stooping  down  to  take  the  infant  in  his  arms,  when  one  of 
the  Royalists,  cursing  the  Indian  for  his  humanity,  took  it  up  on  the 
point  of  his  bayonet,  and,  holding  it  up,  struggling  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  exclaimed,  *  This,  too,  is  a  rebel !'  " 

Such  are  the  atrocities  of  war,  and  such  the  extinction  of  all 
humanity,  even  in  the  breasts  of  the  loyal,  the  chivalrous,  and  the 
devout,  the  upholders  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  defend- 
ers of  Church  and  State  as  the  great  bulwarks  of  Christianity. 

Some  remarkable  exposures  of  the  agency  of  Great  Britain  in 
producing  these  atrocities  have  been  brought  to  light  from  time  to 
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tile  to  them,  a/d  whose  SL^unScrDh^lt"?".!?"  '!'«■ 

me  that  I  hare  been  very  vriSri  ^H  T  T'^'  J™"""  *= 

Revolutionary  war  in  A  Z.Sr  t^    *°  "JT  """^f  *M  the 

Com-planfer,  who  was  thra^"  aKncf^irw";  concert  with 

coiToboraUve  of  the  trnth  of  Corn-planter-ra^menr.  fn?^*'? 
^odties  oolonia.  „is,o^^rett;i^rS'e'fe  1^.*' 

ij:M«";£r»^tsro-:??,:«i&;,^^^^ 

implements  of  war  were  nmk„««;  ^^Jl^''^"^  or  thirteen  years  the 

dafs  of  festivitrwhX  aSeCt^^^^^^^  ^'"^'  ""''  °" 

memoratPd  in  a  kind  of  mimii.  ^a^^,f  •    '  [9™*'  t'mes  were  com- 

riorsdisplayed  thS  prowess  and  niu^^^^^  ''^*''"«  »»«i  «^«- 

laying  tlie  ambusSde  sSli.w  »ll-  ^'^"^  •'*""  ^^'"'"^f  adroitness,  by 
accuAte  manffiStrerwy th«  fnlh'  T"*'%^'  *"^  performing  many 
preserving  andTX^dowi  to  SrnS  «°l««t'P'"«^-^'"*''«'  "hereby 
fare.  During  that  Sod  thiloiS^^^''*'''^"  *?®  '^eory  of  Indian  war- 
riteo  of  their  proifeKSs  l^ey  also  pertinaciously  observed  the  religious 
ness  and  a  gKTegree  Jt^SSL^V^^  most  scrupulous  e?act! 
times,  to  app^ease  ff^ger  of  thrSeS.  1?  tr/v''-^^^  ''**«'«"» 
eration  and  friendshioof  thp  orraf  .fnn^  h  ^J**"^!"  ®**'/*^  *he  commis- 
reverence  as  theTuZr,  governor  s^Srt^^^^^  they  adored  with 

thing  of  which  they  partidpat  "d  '  '"PP°"*"''  *°^  ^'•spo'er  of  every  good 

"They  also  practised  in  variou"  athl«9t:<> 

„  _i.  ¥dri^a„  awueiio  games,  sucn  as  running, 
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wrestling,  leaning,  and  playing  ball,  with  a  view  that  their  b(»die«  iHriit 
be  more  su|)ple,  or,  rather,  that  they  might  not  become  enervated,  {ood 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  chiefs  for  the 
councils  of  the  nation  and  leaders  for  war.  No  people  can  live  more 
happy  than  the  Indians  did  in  times  of  peace,  before  tne  introduction  of 

Sirituous  Uquors  among  them.  Their  lives  were  a  continual  round  of 
.  sasures.  Their  wants  were  few  and  easily  satisfied,  and  their  cares 
were  only  for  to-day,  the  bounds  of  their  calculations  for  future  com- 
forts scarcely  extending  to  the  incalculable  uncertainties  of  to-morrow. 
If  ever  peace  dwelt  with  men,  it  was  in  former  times,  in  the  recesses 
from  war,  among  those  who  are  now  termed  barbarians.  The  moral 
Character  of  the  Indians  was  (if  I  may  be  idlowed  the  expression)  un- 
oontaminated.  Their  fidelity  was  perfect,  and  became  proverbial ;  they 
were  strictly  honest;  they  despised  deception  and  falsehood;  and  chas- 
tity was  held  in  high  veneration ;  a  violation  of  it  was  considered  sacri- 
lege. They  were  temperate  in  their  desires,  moderate  in  their  pas- 
sions, and  candid  and  honourable  in  the  expression  of  their  sentiments 
on  every  subject  of  importance. 

"  Thus,  at  peace  among  themselves  and  with  the  neighbouring  whites, 
though  there  were  none  at  that  time  very  near,  our  In£ans  lived  quietly 
and  peaceably  at  home  till  a  little  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  when  they  were  sent  for,  together  with  the  chiefs  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Six  Nations  generally,  by  the  people  of  the  States,  to  go  to 
Gorman  Flats  and  there  hold  a  general  council,  in  order  that  the  people 
of  the  States  might  ascertain  in  good  season  whom  they  should  esteem 
and  treat  as  enemies  and  whom  as  friends,  in  the  great  war  which  was 
then  upon  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  them  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. 

"Our  Indians  obeyed  the  call,  and  the  council  was  holden,  at  which 
the  pipe  of  peace  was  smoked  and  a  treaty  made,  in  which  the  Six 
Nations  solemnly  agreed  that,  if  a  war  should  eventually  break  out, 
they  would  not  take  up  arms  on  either  side,  but  that  they  would  ob- 
serve a  strict  neutrality.  With  that  the  people  of  the  States  were  sat- 
isfied,  as  Miey  did  not  ask  their  assistance,  and  did  not  wish  it.  The 
Indians  re',umed  to  their  homes,  well  pleased  that  they  could  live  on 
neutral  gn.md,  surrounded  witii  the  din  of  war  without  being  eugnptd 

in  it.  •  a        c    rj 

"  The  treaty  hert  referred  to  was  made  by  General  Schuyler  with  the 
Indian  council  asseti^bled  at  German  Flats  on  the  14th  of  June,  1776, 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  6th  May,  providing  « that  treaties 
should  be  held  with  the  Indians  in  the  different  ctepartments  as  soon  as 
practicable,'  &c. 

"About  a  year  passed  off,"  says  the  White  Woman,  "and  we,  as 
usual  for  some  years  before,  were  enjoying  ourselves  in  the  employ, 
ments  of  peaceable  times,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  British 
commissioners,  requesting  all  the  Indians  of  our  tribe  to  attend  a  gen- 
eral council  which  was  soon  to  be  held  at  Oswego.  The  council  con- 
vened ;  and  being  opened,  the  British  commissioners  informed  the  chiefs 
that  the  object  of  calling  a  council  of  the  Six  Nations  was  to  engage 
their  assistance  in  subdumg  the  rebels,  the  people  of  the  States,  who 
had  risen  up  against  the  good  king  their  master,  and  were  about  to  rob 
him  of  a  great  part  of  his  possessions  and  wealth.  The  commissioners 
added,  that  they  would  amply  reward  the  Indians  for  all  their  services. 

"  The  chiefs  then  rose,  and  informed  the  commissioners  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  entered  into  with  the  people  of 
the  States  the  year  before,  and  that  they  should  not  violate  it  by  taking 
up  the  hatchet  against  them.    The  eommissionera  continued  their  en- 
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treaties  without  success  till  thev  aAAr»»^^A  .u  • 
They  tow  our  people  that  he  Ke  of  thJ  s,T  "'"^'^  '^  appetites. 
«ide««ly  subdW  a«^  few  i/Smbe; 

they  jusUy  merited  all  the  punishSthi  ft T^'^®"'''*® Peking, 

menand  Indians toinffictuporthemThlvLH'^J?  ^-   "®  ^°'  ^^^ 

and  powerful,  both  in  mon?y  andTubjecte  .^thatli*"*  ^^  ^^  ""^  "ch 

the  water  m  Lake  Ontario:  that  his  min  »»' J       ^  rum  was  as  plenty  as 

upon  the  lake  shore;  and  that  the  IndiZjf^^J*"™*"*"*  «»  tCTnS 

war,  and  persevere  in  their  friendsWn^'tK^  ^w?^  '*°'^<*  "««  in  the 

should  never  want  for  mo^Sr  "r  3  %±  S^f^,^^  J>  ^"  ^^oned, 

a  treaty  with  the  British  comnUsS™  T^k^'i?  *t  *'*"«'"»  concluded 

up  arms  against  the  rebels,  SnontS  in  th^?  ^^^^  T««<^  ^  take 

till  they  wtre  subdued,  in  consiTS  of  ^ J^'^'*'®  ^^  Majesty 

were  stipulated  in  the  tiSity^S  KrforL^HT'°.,f°"»^*"«»^  ^hi«h 

ment  and  its  agents.  »  y-  «»  "e  performed  by  the  British  govern- 

Tha.  riclUy  clad  and  equiZTthevKnl'^  V"  """S"  •»  """"I!*'  i" 
etS:,"!!  ■^'  «^  ''  •tti'  5 -"^  •^°^^^^° ^' 

^t^  the  prop^dty  to^diXtSXdt  d?'„r'-*=™"^ 
the  Indians,  makes  them  inHnUnf  «♦.  ^  ^*^*  ^^^®«s  amonff 
render  th7m  an  ea^  pVto  I  v  d£'  and  treacherous,  ani 
this  mode  of  destruZ^^lSgVe^^^  °"'y  T^V 

civilization,  it  produces  the  samp?ffl*=  j  *"^^'  ^^^^^  ^om 
symptoms  if  t£e  mo^ferrfSXe1^\'ri?  ^&S:'«^-«*^^  «"  ^c 
sands  of  their  numbers  sweS  alS^'  1  *?  ^^"^  ^^  ^o«- 
chplei.,  the  black  sic  "„S^'i;\KS^jif  j^"^^  ^aS' Wf 
spirituous  hquora  are  freelv  drank  ««  fhl «  ^"  "  **''*^  °*  ^*»ch 
ing  only  to  aggravate  ^11  thT^.?  Preventivej  and  this  serr- 
last  with  the^!J^Set  ttirlET'i'rit"^  ^^^^^'^  «>eir 
freely  distributed.  eXrWorP  or  r^  *^*  ^"  <^°""<=^  »*  «  still 
trea^es  .e  si;'e5!';;es^r^^^  When 

to  the  other,  and  for  week«  nft-r^^^T/  V^  ^"^^  °"®  pa"^ 

Nl^n;i,^1^Sa-:St,|J«4S»  "f  car,  o.  ?'  "-kP""  «■*        • 
o»M  an  Indian  a»u.„  w™™f,r.!l™„f """'''''  '?'• "»  "^"  nm        * 


IM 
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Inland,  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  chanced  to  be  crossing  the  railnuM)  at  tfu. 
Tenr  moment  the  cars  rushed  by.  Of  courae  neK  th«  hi^^.?:i:^ 
to  Ae  engine,nor  the  shrill  souL  of  thesSm.whfs^l?^^^^^^ 
had  given  their  timely  warning  when  the  train  warnearina  thi  T^l.. 
roads,  could  notify  him  of  his  danger.  WaU^SiTdelibeS  »n  to  th; 
locomotive,  a  blow  from  the  promoting  paHf  thrfrrmewortfelteS 
him  to  the  ground,  and  so  severely  injuref  the  JooTcSeTy  brea£ 

him  witniriipnH^  >"^  '■'■""*",""«  /?"  '''""•^^^  when  Se  c^arsTft 
mm  with  his  flnends,  it  was  evident  he  could  survive  but  a  few  mo 

SieerrthTS,?d"*r  ?V"«rf*  WamecaX'atScSedtoX 
aE.  In  Z  nnnw  ^f  ♦t  "'i"**^  *''"^*'  "^^""^  wa«  found  shivered  to 
atoms  in  the  pocket  of  the  dying  mute,  accounts  for  the  stunpfartinn 
under  which  his  other  sensesl-generally  so  accute  and  vigiffiJ  S- 
sons  deprived  of  their  hearing-must  have  been  laSinl  to  have^' 
lowed  him  thus  to  walk  into  destruction  itself."    "™"""»'  "*  ""^^^  ^• 

J^^-  ^f  *T«?i^f  ,°f  ^"'"^'^  beings-«the  poor,  untutor- 
ed  Indian,"  and  "the  helpless  deaf  and  dumV-fw  whom  our 
sympathies  are  so  often  appealed  to,and  who  are  so  largely  entiUed 
to  our  protection,  literally  murdered,  and  sent  to  a  prematie  grav^ 
by  this  licensed  and  authorized  traffic  in  a  poison,  the  only  elcuse 
for  the  sale  of  which  is,  that  it  elbles  the  maker  and  vender  to 
grow  nch  on  the  sufferings,  diseases,  and  deaths  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.    When  will  the  legislatures  of  civilized  countries  see 

fU  »w^T^'  7''^r'l"1  fT^  P°"^y  «"  '^o"*^"'  to  recommend 
the  extinction  of  such  a  baleful  and  blighting  traffic  as  this  ?• 

Atte:  our  return  from  the  settlement  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  we 

remained  some  days  longer  in  Buffalo  j  and  as  the  weather,  though 

mT*7m'  'Jehciously  fresh  and  agreeable  to  the  feelings,  owiL 

perambulations  m  and  around  the  town  and  its  vicinity.    In  the 

face  of  the  lake  being  frozen  over,  the  Erie  Canal  shut  up,  and  the 
thermometer  frequently  below  zera    This  necessarily  leads  to  a 
general  suspension  of  Business,  as  the  traasport  of  go(is  is  imprac- 
^""^  -i  !°i?  ^"^  '^  ^^^  ^"^^  »°  w^'ch  the  time  of  the  inhabitants 
«,  (hvided  between  church-^oing,  which  is  more  freqLnt  th^t 
tte  summer,  evening  visits,  sTeighing  parties,  and  religious  revivak 
These  things  stand  m  angular   uxtaposition ;  but  we  heard  from 
the  hps  of  a  clergyman  of  the  city,  some  time  resident  here  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  state  of  ^iety,  the  statement  thJt 
to  use'Ls  own  language,  "there  was  aW deal  of  meX^sm 
employed  in  the  getting  up  of  religiou?  revivals,  for  whicTr 
wm  er  waa  found  to  be  most  favourable  ir.  the  cities,  b^aSi  of 
the  leisure,  and  consequent  disposition  to  excitement."    The  ner- 
manent  good  produced  by  these  revivals  thus  «  got  up."  is  a  oueL 
tionthat  woufd  admit  of  great  difference  of  opinion  ^ 

The  Catholics,  who  are  continually  increasing  their  numbers 

to  A?  ApSSdijSvf""  *"  ^^  ""j'^'-^'y  ""■  S'ff""™'?.  the  Americw  poetew, 


X  S=X'  i"£F'  s^ate^oS 

object  0«.tlJ2^to'^^«f"»«toac«».pla,U,«r 
w  f  «i.nU  as  to  the  progreM  m£  h.  ,CT  S»,.'^.'«»taiit  neb 
»i«r.t  is  "Bdottbted  thuSje^^ZS'f  '^''«»i»  «»  West, 

80  that  the  conirreiration  Z?  ^"^  ***?  ""**^e  of  the  new  edifice 
exterior  ch^^X^^'llT^Z  *^^^°«^P  there  unT S 
taken  down,  and  '^niXtXh1emovS"l^\^^''l ''  ^^  ^ 
plans  and  drawings,  that  tKew  ci?hS^;  ri* ""  u*^^?*'*'  ^~"»  the 
w  size  and  splendour  aU  Z  !J.f  i  ^""S"^^^"  ^^^  outstrip 
this  external  dSpla^noHnlfK*^'*^*  *^««  of  Buffalo:  ^S 
the  uneducateZSdtude  ^  ^"^  "^"^  P°^^"»  attractioi  for 
ual'Jf^h^^ffillTf  lir^SiTl^Jo  M^^^^^ 

opposed  to  the  progress  Ta^  Catt.nl  1  ^^°^^'the  most  strongly 
spending  efforts  to  SeJact  SiStfli^  "^^  ^  "^^?  coi?^ 
uresis  to  divide  the  Stete^rNewTSS^f    One  of  th^  meas. 
em  diocese,  and  thusThave  ^n  kS."'*^"'  ^^t^  ^^d  west- 
this  purpose  a  GonventSi  of  theXiLlTrr  *'?**•  "^  °°«-    ^or 
at  Utica,  at  which  the  nr^n? liZ    TL^^'ir^^  ^  nowholdinir 
donk,  presides;  ^  of  tleXc^mL^i*''"  ^"^^  ^''  0°de,? 
by  the  respective  ch^h^  aTfi^X^'*?*^^  Convention 
ipn  of  the  diocese  into  twS-Ae^«f?f  ^  *°  ^^''""^  this  divis- 
the  augmentation  of  the  c£^S  bS?f  VL*  .^ond  bishop,  and 
the  area  of  tiie  state  is  nearlv  T.^'    ^^^V^^  considered  that 

cratic,  and  thi  fourthTwWchl^  ^  ^^^'^'  *^^  ^^^  ^  ^^emo- 
are  conducted  with  aCaTtl^t^SW'^l  1  °^"^-  '^^T 
of  partisanslm,  which  is  ^  chSeriSl^f /"  *^'  one^dednesj 
generally,  /he  smaUer^aperi^rio/ A?^^^^^  newspapers 
more  in  personalities  and  SnCe^LTl"^  t?  '  "^  ^"^'^  «>°<^»» 
IS  much  less  political     it;.-  ^     P  than  the  larger  ones,  and 

^th  nearly  afKeap  nLTlT  *''  "^^  '^°'^*^  the'c^ 
fact  has  mide  mTle^  a?£Thi  r  """^  "^  ^^"^«  J  «nd  tZ 
papera  multiplied  in  ITlST  TW?,rTrf  *°r  ^^'^^  »«^«- 
Voi..n.-AA      ^^'^'*-    ^here  are  bad  productions  enough. 
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it  is  true,  among  the  expensive  journals ;  but  the  smalkr  penny 
papers  here  are  certainly  worse,  more  personal,  more  disposed  to 
invade  the  sanctity  of  private  life,  and  less  scrupulous  than  the 
dearer  ones  at  bringing  matters  vrhoUy  of  a  private  pa,tate  before 
the  gaze  of  the  public  eye. 

This  must  arise,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  depraved  taste  of 
the  community;  for,  unless  such  topics  were  acceptable  to  a  very 
large  class,  such  papers  could  not  command  the  extensive  circula- 
tion  the^  enjoy,  and,  without  an  extensive  circulation,  no  papers  at 
80  cheap  a  price  could  sustain  their  existence.  The  remedy  for 
this  evil  is  undoubtedly  a  better  education  for  the  humbler  classes, 
not  merely  to  embrace  solid  and  useful  knowledge,  but  to  include 
a  refinement  of  taste  and  puiity  of  manners;  m  that  case,  the 
newspapers  printed  for  their  use  would  of  necesaty  come  up  to 
their  standard  of  intelligence  and  taste,  for  without  this  they  could 
not  be  made  acceptable  to  their  readers. 

Among  the  discussions  that  have  recently  relieved  the  political 
strife  of  the  newspapers  in  this  quarter,  one  has  been  on  the  rise  of 
the  water  in  the  upper  lakes — Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie — and  on 
the  causes  of  this  phenomenon.  Of  the  fact  there  seems  no  doubt ; 
at  least  all  parties  to  the  controversy  admit  that  of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  sensible  increase  in  the  waters  of  these  lakes,  and  a 
consequent  elevation  of  their  surface,  though  the  statements  are 
not  sufficiently  accurate  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  exact 
extent.  Among  the  various  theories  advanced  by  different  writers 
to  account  for  this  increase,  the  following  has  the  greatest  novelty 
in  it,  and  receives  general  credit  here. 

"  Rise  of  Water  in  the  Lakes.— A  new  idea  on  this  subject  has  been 
broached  by  a  writer  in  the  Rochester  Democrat,  founded  on  the  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Sherwood  in  magnetism.  According  to  the  theory  of 
Dr.  S.  (says  the  writer),  the  water  in  the  lakes  will  continue  to  rise  so 
long  as  the  magnetic  pole  is  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  which  traverses 
around  the  north  pole,  in  the  arctic  circle,  from  east  to  west,  making  one 
revolution  in  666  years ;  consequently,  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  32  minutes 
36  seconds  annually,  which  'nthis  latitude  is  about  24  geographic  miles. 
The  magnetic  pole  is  now  just  north  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  magnetic 
meridian  passes  through  the  county  of  Erie,  and  crosses  Lake  Erie 
somewhat  obliquely  from  south  to  north,  about  70  mfles  west  of  this 
city.  It  will  require  about  five  years  to  reach  Detroit,  twelve  to  reach 
Lake  Michigan,  and  fifteen  to  reach  the  western  limit  of  Lake  Superior, 
during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  water  in  the  lakes  will  probably 
continue  to  lise.  At  this  time  the  magnetic  pole  and  meridian  will  have 
completed  about  half  their  journey  over  the  western  hemisphere,  or  one 
quarter  of  their  revolution ;  after  this  they  approximate  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  then  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  it  is  probable  that 
the  accumulating  waters,  snow,  and  rain,  that  obey  their  influence  and 
follow  their  tract,  will  find  a  different  outlet  and  vent  to  the  ocean,  viz., 
by  the  Mississippi,  Oregon,  &c.,  instead  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  after  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  will  begin  to  decrease." 

After  a  stay  of  about  ten  days  in  Buffalo,  we  prepared  to  leave 
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'^l^T^^M^:^^^^^  '^^-^re  we  .ere 

neighbourhood  of  BuSlo  o^  f    \?'"'*   °°^  "hiding  in  the 

the  n^hbourhood  of  Won  and  tl  nT* '  0^"^*^  "''^^^^^  « 

.    l-<ii«-aspotf.°erand^tetJ-^^^^^ 

takyL'^''^iLreS^^^^^^^^^^  E."*y  -'^^^^d  °f  four,  to 

convey  ourselves  and  Si' n,!f  h/"^^*  lured  carnage  is  called  to 
commind  of  oS  own  Le  in  ^^f^''  winch  gave  us  the  entire 
these  "extras"  ieXa^oJth^^,F  ?"*  ^"^  ^''^^'"S'  «°d  «« 
se^ts  for  nine  insTd^we  ^eVttelTs:  ''yX"' 'f'"*  T*^ 
this  roomy  vehicle  ind  four  «^H  if  u- if**  *^°  «*»  ^«  ^ad 

was  changed  even  eh?ht  o^tS^n  T'  '^^'*''  "^'^^  ^«  driver, 
postchaise%odXv?oLf  b  L^h  ^^  ^^  «»«»  « 

Tto  Batavia  was  forty^iS  K.Vh  ^'  "^-^''^^^  ^'^™  »"«"«- 
or  3/.  12..  sterlinff/STo  frJ;  ♦«     '\'^^  P""^  ,*'Shteen  dollars, 
all  being  cove^CtL  °  m  n«^f?*'^"!i"*i  °'*^"' °'  ^"'•PikS 
gage  tofether  bl^JorrCn  Zlli^'w^SX^^ 
wg  to  take  in  Eneland  eai^h  ««««?    if  1.    '"'^  .^*^«  *»««»  wifl- 
mfle  posting,  and  Snttf        of  which,  at  eighteen  pence  a 
would^v"^LSe^Tr/'''in^/''  ostle«,1,nd  tuSipik^ 
comfort  of  nem  chS%,.  ^!  ^ad,  n,or«,ver,  the  addiSonS 
tance,  and  driZgf^^r^'J^'^^'^^S^^^  the  whole  dis- 
the  greater  part  tolerahlv  ^     J  *  ^^'.    ^^  «>ads  were,  for 
roy  Ld,  aC;Sn^IeS'cJl°"7T,,°^  genuine  coJdu- 
wih  the'bark  on!  Sd  hori^Siir^S,l''^°"j  °^^T'  °'  *^^ 
ces  loosely  filled  up  with  S  «iLuT  ^^^P"^*  and  the  intereti- 
idea  of  the  mSi^^of  to~l?„  A°^  ""  *f ""/» *»4  gave  us  some 
rough  and  jolSvav     wi^^  r     *7  l^"^  ^^  ^^'"e  on  such  a 
in  L  houiiT  buf  t^e^effuW  ^  ''"'^  ^^e  distance  of  forty  mil« 
same  time,  Ca  heavfc  ^^?"*^'  "^^'^  **  «»*  abJut  thi 
their  full  i^klLt  ofValL^^^^       "f^^  I^°g«"  and 
the  same  journ'ev  "^ff&age,  was  mne  hours  in  performing 

floS£Se^E^at%  '°^  ^f'^'^  ^^  PJ«««ant  and 
namely,  WSL^le^  R«nc.  "^^^^  ""^  ^^^^  °''  *«  °>a«s  apart, 
which  was  a  kSm  W  »""'  ^?l''  ""'^  ^^^^^^o^^*'  ^^  each  of 
habitants  each!  ThrcCl^r^-'^*'''''  °^  f"''"  600  to  1000  in- 
of  its  wood,^e  stumw^f^r/nLT^  P'^^  ""'^  J"^  ^^«ared 
ground,  and  in  ttte^St^e  S  ^f  H  *"!?  ^,V«'»"^°?  ^°  '^ 
were  raised  fo-  thTa«.^rmLS\r  ''i^f  ^.  P^**'''^  ™de  Tog-huts 
and  other  veScS.S^,f°2^f*jfi«^«^^^^^  ^«^«^ 
and  naixower  than  thc«e  l^'^''^^ ^.T^'Ct^S 
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vrheels  much  more  distant  fit>m  each  other.  In  ahnost  all  two 
horses  were  driven  abreast,  and  many  had  four  horses  in  two  pairs, 
but  few  being  driven  m  a  single  line  or  team.  The  use  of  the 
buffalo  skin,  with  its  thick,  shaggy  brown  fur,  as  the  covering  for 
the  seat  occupied  by  the  riders,  was  universal,  and  contributed  very 
much  to  give  the  whole  scene  a  wile*  Indian  air,  when  seen  in  as- 
sociation with  dense  masses  of  thick  and  impenetrable  forests,  small 
patches  of  recently  cleared  land,  log-huts,  and  stumps  of  trees  on 
nre,  with  their  trunks  lying  along  and  still  encumbering  the  ground. 

At  Batavia  we  found  an  extremely  prettv  town,  with  an  arsenal 
and  powder  magazine  at  its  entrance,  and  a  number  of  beautiful 
villas  surrounded  by  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here,  as  every* 
where  else  throughout  the  inland  towns  of  America,  the  streets  are 
of  ample  width,  never  less  than  100  feet  and  often  150,  with  ex- 
cellent sidewalks  shaded  by  rows  of  full-foliaged  trees.  Several 
^ood  hotels  are  found  at  Batavia ;  the  one  at  which  we  dined  be- 
ing as  clean,  airy,  and  well-furnished  as  any  we  had  seen  on  the 
road,  and  the  spacious  piazza  or  balcony  running  in  front  of  the 
house  adding  comfoirt  to  beauty.  The  signs  of  the  hotels  and  inns 
are  not  so  varied  as  in  England  or  France ;  the  greater  number  are 
designated  chiefly  by  the  names  of  the  persons  keeping  them.  The 
signs  are  rarely  affixed  to  the  houses,  or  embellished  with  any  pic- 
torial representation.  They  are  mostly  circular  or  oval  pieces  of 
wood,  placed  on  a  high  and  strong  wooden  pillar  at  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  house,  hke  a  large  target,  visible  from  a  considerable 
distance  on  the  road,  uniting  great  simpUcity,  strength,  and  distmct- 
ness. 

At  Batavia — ^which,  from  its  appearance,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
very  prosperous  town,  and  contains  at  present  about  six  tiiousand 
inhabitsmt»— -we  took  the  railroad  to  Rochester,  the  distance  being 
thirty-two  miles,  the  time  occupied  two  hours,  and*  the  fare  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter,  or  five  shilling  sterling  each. 

We  reached  Rochester  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  on 
Saturday,  the  25th  of  August ;  and,  at.the  place  of  the  railroad 
cars  stopping,  the  crowd  of  persons  attending  on  behalf  of  the  ho- 
tels, canal-packets,  stages,  and  railroads,  was  immense ;  at  least 
fii^  voices  were  heard  at  the  same  time  vociferating,  "  Eagle 
Tavern,"  «* Rochester  House,"  "splendid  rooms,"  "excellent  ta- 
ble," "  persons  and  baggage  conveyed  free  of  charge,"  and  similar 
temptations.  The  competition  is  intense,  and  each  hotel  sends  its 
own  coach  for  passengers,  and  cart  and  porters  for  baggage,  though 
sometimes,  in  the  confusion,  the  passenger  is  taken  to  one  house 
and  his  trunks  to  another,  when  he  is  sure  to  displease  one  party 
at  least.  We  were  speedily  transferred  to  the  Eagle,  where  we 
found  comfortable  quarters  and  obliging  attendants;  and  here, 
therefore,  we  took  up  our  abode. 
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having  been  verytmer^tl/alXirhe^L'^^^^  ''i.M' 
,  w  which  they  were  deliver^  T  w»«  »  u  ^?^}  ^^^  Church, 
tion  withthe  prbcipal  SS'Jo7?l,r^  '"^'!?^*  ^  communica: 
dered  agreeable  bv  d.p^^«Z^  1 1  H  "*^'  and  ourstay  was  ren- 
these  in^f^Zl  Je?e  L?e^^^^^  Amo?g 

Jl^t  mayor,  Mr.  Child!  S  £  bluSst^L^*i^'"J'*  ^^^.t^X'  ^^ 
the  present  postmaster  of  R<^Ser  w?"l"'  ^''  ?^V  0^"%. 
most  authentic  sources,  chbflf£^f  ^^  producea,  from  the 
ume,  published  m  t^pm^ntyZ7iX'^,^J^'''^^^^  ^ol- 
the  West,  or  Sketches  oVb^kZ!'  1838,  entitled  "Settlement  in 
State  of  New-Yo/k  »       ^^^''>  ^^^  Incidental  Notices  of  th^ 

Wra^wistrtrrar^^^ 

esting  within  the  city  itself  I  «»,„        that  was  cunous  or  inter- 

and  experience  o?lt&aLC   J '^^!f1-'^y  ^^.«  ^°"^«y 
formation  thus  obtained  thl  1         ?  "^^  ^^'^  ^o"  the  oral  in- 

tion  named  arvrandml^'otr:^^^^^^^  T^'°^^. '»  '^'  P'^^<^'  " 
bled  to  prepare  the  follow^n  J?  ^    T)  ^.^^rvation,  I  was  ena- 

of  RochLr^  well  i^Tfei'S  "^'^f  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^istics 
and  condition,  undTcirlL^'X"  °^  !*?  P'^""*  appearance 
be  desired  for  rsu^nrS  anH  fiS'r?°'*  ^'u?^"^^«  *^**  ^^^ 

The  spot  whereK   *        '^  ^^^^'^y  combmed. 
pletelj  u^L^^  :nd  2r^ir7  l*^^!,  ^^.  h,  1808  a  com- 

were'two  small  J^S^renScall^^^^  'ts  neighbourhood 

containing  onlv  a  frJ^.v!!.  *  called  Pittsford  and  Pemnton,  each 

far,andli?erauJcufArZ\hZtr;h^'^         ^""'''^'^  '^^ 
Genesee,  at  the  poLt  on  whj^h  i^^^  the  wilderness.    The  River 

built,  appearing  K^e  it'J'^X'-V^l'i;^^"^*-- 
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erection  of  a  bridge — the  nearest  bridge  then  across  the  stream  be- 
ing at  Avon,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  the  south — the  settlers 
in  these  two  hamlets  joined  in  petitioning  the  State  Legislature  of 
New-York,  then  sitting  at  Albany,  for  an  act  to  authorize  its  con- 
struction. This  measure  was,  however,  strongly  opposed  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Legislature,  one  of  whom  used  the  following 
language  as  descriptive  of  the  spot :  **  It  is,"  said  he,  "  a  Go(& 
forsaken  place,  inhabited  by  muslarats,  visited  only  by  straggling 
trappers,  through  which  neither  man  nor  beast  could  gallop  with- 
out fear  of  starvation  or  fever  and  ague;"  and,  although. the  act 
was  ultimately  passed,  it  continued  to  be  reprobated  by  many  as 
an  extravagant  waste  of  the  public  money  to  erect  a  bridge  in 
such  an  "  outlandish  and  unfrequented  spot." 


In  1812  there  were  two  woibden  frame  buildings  only  on  the 
spot,  each  consisting  of  a  angle  room,  the  one  occupied  by  IV^. 
baac  Stone,  and  the  other  by  his  relative,  Mr.  Enos  Stone,  one  of 
which  is  still  existing,  in  its  original  state,  in  the  heart  of  the  pre&> 
ent  town.  At  this  period  but  a  small  patch  of  land  was  cleared 
around  each  of  these  humble  dwellings ;  and  a  few  acres  of  In- 
dian com,  planted  among  the  stumps  of  the  recently-felled  trees, 
was  all  the  crop  they  coiud  yet  command.  This  was,  however,  so 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  wild  bears,  that  the  utmost  vig- 
ilance on  the  part  of  the  planters  was  necessary  to  save  their  corn ; 
and  a  Airious  contest  took  place  between  Enos  Stone  and  one  of 
the  largest  she-bears  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  which,  after  innumerable  difficulties  of  burning  out  and 
smoking  from  tree  to  tree,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  shooting ;  and 
her  shaggy  skin  was  for  a  long  while  preserved  as  the  trophy  of 
his  victory. 
.    The  finit  allotment  of  land  for  building  a  village  was  made  in 
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on  the  nver  here  j  and  for  th^  nur^Tu  ^""^  Proposed  to  erect 
to  a«ign  them  a'  ten?to^  iSr^S^Tona't  ^Tt"^'"^  '^'  ^^^^^ 
banks  of  the  Genesee  fJLtu-  ^°°8  by  12  broad  alonir  the 

"-%ard  »  as  U^/Z  tfhad  ^Jf/  Ontariof^w: 
purchasers  into  the  posseron  of  Sir  Wii^**^  Z™*"  *•>«  original 
baronet,  from  whom  itT^  du.JL.LT''Io!?«^'*«"«^  ««  En|l 

about  3/  10,.,per  acre  foMfeS^.  w"*  ^^  f  «^  ^*«-  'r 
thaniel  Roch^ter,  CharLs  H   rS' ^^  !^!:f  ««l'V'd"al.s  Na- 
Tb«ie  were  the  foindero?thehS^w"v ?«*  ^Uliam  Fitzhugh. 
of  the«e  purchaser,  aft"  whom  \h?n}      ^""'^^^'i  «n<J  the  ifrst 
;^grow  to  a  large  ^ndlu^C^XZl^ S^'Z'^'  ^''^  *°  ^' 
seven  years  a^o,  on  the  17th  oW-V  !Jli    ^1^^  *^"""'  ^^^X 
veneraUon  anJ  respect  entertained  fS'K-i'  ^^^""^  *"^^  ^««  thj 
reeret  felt  for  his^,  thauil  Jhf  n^l^""!^^?™"**''  ""^  «"ch  the 
teS  in  demonstrations  of  es?eem!n^r?^'  ^^''J'^  ^^^^'^  uni- 
f^pended  their  sittings  to  Xd  ^^f^'^T   ^^^  '°"'^  ''^  ^«^ 
folfowed  their  exampS;  and  Jhe  c^fJ^'  ^'  ^^^  coiporation 
at  large,  all  attended  hiL  rema^  t^'  *^*  ^^^^  '^^  the  dtizen. 
closes  the  affecting  narrative  on,S?.r''fV^'*  hw  biographer 
fghty,  by  saying,  «  The  g^^;,^^^^^^      «*  the  venerable^age  of 
Long  will  his  siS^ivercEh  th.T  ^  »°°*  ^°»  among  us! 
form,  the  silmed  lociS,  a^reti?5;"T*'"''?2^  °^  ^*  ^"^^^We 
may  we  cherish  the  example  ofL TSj^  w  ^^'^^    ^'^^ 
edness,  and  faith !    FiliZaffSt,^  ^5\  ^i"".**^-^*  disinterest 
tomb,public  gratitude  may  ^^f,iJ!iL^^^  ^f  ^  *^«  ^"ble 
not  needed.  ^He  has  er  Je§  hi  ^wn  ^^"^"^  ^'^ogy-but  they  are 
dunngj  it  is  sculptured  by  1  o^T,T"^^^^^^  'P^^^^  and  en- 
ply  to  him  who  asks  S  ij  ^at^hHr"*'/"^  ""^  *''^«  ^^^^  to  re- 
and  majestic  epitaph  o^EnJaodW^^^        ""*,"?'  ^  *^«  «mple 
over  the  tomb  of  Sir  cSonW  ^"'^^  l^P^^  *^«  inscription 
the  Cathedral  of  St  pS  &V'^,^  ^  ^^  noble  i" 
-cmcLMspioE.' »  i-ondon), « Si  qujebw  MoNDMEPmnj 

ca^^Se^a^t^?^^^^^^^^ 

performed  for  the  last  time  iS  1?.  '  P^"'  ceremonies  were 
be  observed  by  ti,emb  the  „dS  T^5'  ceremonies  continue  to 
day.    TheUansof^htSfc 

gey  return  thanks  to  NauwSnew  or  th^^  ^"c'^'  "^''^''^^ 
blessmgs,  and  pray  him  to  «!?    I-      *°®  ^""^a*  Spirit,  for  his 

also  thf  chiefett  t  XL^J*^-  ^*  ?«^'^  festivS 
duty  of  so  conducting  Zt^y^lJ?^  "'^^  °?  *^/  P«>Ple  the 
Great  Spirit  in  peace  ^^Tar     ThT"L?5  favour  of  the 

fr^f'rA?!^?T  at  si^cS^e  p^rii^nSS:!!  iif«- 


^ 
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estine  work  already  referred  to.    Speaking  of  the  Indian  festival 
which  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  says : 

"  The  latter  ceremonial  was  performed  for  the  last  time  in  Rochester 
in  January,  1813.  The  concluding  rites  were  seen  by  some  of  the  few 
persons  then  settled  in  '  these  parts.'  From  Mr.  Edwin  Scranton,  now 
a  merchant  of  the  city,  who  was  among  the  spectators,  we  have  had  an 
account  of  the  ceremonial,  as  far  as  he  beheld  it,  which  corresponds  with 
the  accounts  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  long  a  missionary  among 
the  Six  Nations,  and  by  the  *  White  Woman,'  that  remarkable  associate 
of  the  Senecas. 

"  The  latter  personage  related,  that  when  the  Indians  returned  from 
hunting,  ten  or  twenty  of  their  number -were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  great '  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving.'  Preparations  were  made  at  the 
council-hou«e,  or  other  place  of  meeting,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
tribe  during  the  ceremonial.  Nine  days  was  the  period,  and  two  white 
dogs  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  formerly  required  for  the  festival ; 
though  in  these  latter  days  of  refirm  and  retrenchment  (for  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  had  reached  even  the  wigwams  and  the  altars  of  the  Senecas), 
the  time  has  been  curtailed  to  seven  or  five  days,  and  a  single  dog  was 
made  the  scapegoat  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  the  tribe !  Two  dogs,  as 
nearly  white  as  could  be  procured,  were  usually  selected  from  those  be- 
longing to  the  tribe,  and  were  carefully  killed  at  the  door  of  the  council- 
house  by  means  of  strangulation ;  for  a  wound  on  the  animal,  or  an 
efiiision  of  blood,  would  spoil  the  victim  for  the  sacrificial  purpose.  The 
dogs  were  then  fantastically  painted  with  various  colours,  decorated 
with  feathers,  and  suspended  about  twenty  feet  high  at  the  council-house, 
or  near  the  centre  of  the  camp. 

"  The  ceremonial  is  then  commenced,  and  the  five,  seven,  or  nine  days 
of  its  continuance  are  marked  by  feasting  and  d&ncing,  as  well  as  by 
sacrifice  and  consultation.  Twc  select  bands,  one  of  men  and  another 
of  women,  ornamented  with  trinkets  and  feathers,  and  each  person  fur- 
nished with  an  ear  of  corn  in  the  right  hand,  dance  in  a  circle  around  the 
council  fire  which  is  kindled  for  the  occasion,  and  regulate  their  steps 
by  rude  music.  Hence  they  proceed  to  every  wigwam  in  the  camp, 
and  in  like  manner  dance  in  a  circle  around  each  fire. 

"Afterward,  on  another  day,  several  men  clothe  themselves  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  cover  their  faces  with  hideous  masks,  and  their 
hands  with  the  shell  of  the  tortoise,  and  in  this  garb  they  go  among  the 
wigwams,  making  horrid  noises^  taking  the  fuel  from  the  fire,  and  scat- 
tering the  embers  and  ashes  about  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
away  evil  spirits.  The  persons  performing  these  operations  are  sup- 
posed not  only  to  drive  off  the  evil  spirit,  but  to  concentrate  within  them- 
selves all  the  sins  of  their  tribe.  These  sins  are  afterward  all  transfused 
into  one  of  their  own  number,  who,  by  some  magical  dexterity  or  sleight- 
of-hand,  works  off  from  himself  into  the  dogs  the  concentrated  wicked- 
ness of  the  tribe ! 

"  The  scapegoat  dogs  are  then  placed  on  a  pile  of  wood,  to  which  fire 
is  applied,  while  the  surrounding  crowd  throw  tobacco  or  other  incense 
upon  the  flame,  the  scent  of  which  is  deemed  to  co-operate  with  the 
sacrifice  of  the  animals  in  conciliating  the  favour  of  Nauwanew,  or  the 
Great  Spirit.    When  the  dogs  are  partly  consumed,  one  is  taken  off,  and 

Sut  into  a  large  kettle  M'ith  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  and  all  around 
cvour  the  sontcnts  of  the  •  reeking  caldron.'  After  this  the  Indians 
perform  the  dances  of  war  and  peace,  and  smoke  the  calumet :  then, 
free  from  wickedness,  they  repair  to  their  respective  places  of  abode, 
prepared  for  the  events  of  the  new  year." 
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Whether  this  wUI  remind  the  peadw  nf  a-  t».  •  u 
Placbg  the  sins  of  the  Veo^TonZl^^tofZ't  '"'^""^  °f 
feading  him  away  into  the  wLernciVasd^rfJ^^^ 
ment  (Leviticus,  chap,  xvi    20  fn  oo\  t  i  "  "»e  Old  Testa- 

many  striking  resem5aSX.i„^  ^'  ^  ^^  °°*5  but  after  the 
the  Indians  Id^SlflZ'"^  *  ^'^■''''^  *'^*'P''^'  »«t^ee» 
cifaly.    On  the  saL  s  Ww^^^^^ 

were  performed  in  iSlS^WeaTeloU^tl^nlfi  rrj^*!**^ 
es  and  20.000  Christian  wo^h  pnel  b  IssS  ?f  •"'l?"'"^- 
trast  produced  in  the  short  spa3?5  y^^*    ^"'^  ^  ^«  «>«- 

what  was  still  more  valnaKio  ♦!.«„  "'^    •    •  ,      "f  °®®°  tamed,  but, 

ligioa  which  coSS:t^"'SkKt:'„r^5S'  "^  '^ 

land  character.    Under  their  auspS^g^JSer  S^L    n  *^8* 

1838.  it  numbl  moreMaf^'oW         P'"^"*' '"  **^'  «>^*^*"«  "^ 

an^inrmaSwJ'Ml'lf^^^^^^^  %^^-*««»  %j 

ding  here,  an^l^el^y  S^J  bvlt  ir'^'T  ^^"  ^^ 

S^at^a£l-Se^£^S^^^ 

an  £Sen^?.\ri  t^^^^^^  ^rom  a^r^^ffo 

proudly  to  reflect  upon  the  a^ncTKas  haX^^^  t'  °"  «''*^«n« 

and  interesting  change.    RochestPr  w«    ii  J   ^""«'ng  about  this  great 

its  permanentlmprov^menTfrSm  S^^^^^  oart'l"°Tt'  h''  £*^  """«  ^'^  '« 
built,  for  the  most  part,  by  raeSicf fn^'^.';!.  '*  ^*'  ^«"  «<^"led  and 
economy,  industry,  and  ZrZvSc!    u^^'^^Tt^  ''^°««  ''«?»»»» '^as 
has  converted  a  wUderness  iSIS  a  ,.1f;  "  '5  ^^'^  ^*'"»"''  ""d  8k5l  which 
a  day  of  pride  andTy     S  have^/ou„l?  ^""  '"*>  ''"^ «»"«»  ^ 
they  have  passed  the  meridS  oMfJ    t^^*^.?"''  '^^'^^  »  «»ty  before 
the  city  of  WhesterZwd  have  been  ti\'i^!  '?".1!''\"L*"^  «™«''. 
cumulaUon  of  successive  eeneratfons    J,.  tK^"''  of  the  labour  and  ae- 
that  grew  on  the  spot  X?e  wJare  «;,pmh.  ^^  ™*"  •'^^''  ^"^^ »»«» forest 
board  of  our  city.^  WeU  theTmav  w^TnJf.?;""  "L*'"^^  **  ^'^  ««"»«»■ 
look  back  upon  our  history  and  IPtThVw*^^  *"?  ^^""est  pride  as  we 

=«!«,  ~-"3,  %Vh2r^rh\%rr;?:j^;fK^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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oomstanws,  and  together  let  u«  rejoice  and  be  happy  in  the  fflorious 
reward  that  has  crowned  our  labours."  «»onou8 

In  the  following  year,  1835,  General  Gould  was  chosen  as  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Child ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  raayoraltv  a  state- 
ment was  made,  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  character 
of  Jji  city  and  its  inhabitants.  After  referring  to  the  great  im- 
priWIhent  and  general  prosperity  of  Rochester,  the  mayor  said : 

hX?"L*!{?  has  also  been  remarkably  distinguished  for  peace  and  good 
brder,  and  happily  delivered  from  the  fire  that  devours  the  propertv  and 
from  the  pestilence  that  destroys  the  lives,  of  our  citizens.  DS*he 
period  of  my  office,  nearly  two  years,  I  wish  it  to  be  retnemS  as  a 
most  extraordinary,  and  to  me  most  gratifying  fact,  thit,  wUh  a  populat 
tionaveragmg  16,000, 1  have  never  been  called  u^n  to  interfere  nor 
has  there  eVer  been  occasion  to  do  so,  for  the  suppression  of  riot  mob 
tumult,  or  even  an  ordinary  case  of  assault.  tWs  fact  sr^ak"  a  Sost 
ffi?'"^  '"J'^  for  our  civil  and  religious  institutions  aJd  for  thHn 
teihgence  and  morality  of  the  community  in  which  we  live." 

This  fact  is  perhaps  the  most  saHsfactory  answer  that  can  be 
given  to  those  who  demand  to  know  whether  it  is  not  the  democracy 
of  the  American  institutions  which  leads  to  all  the  mobs  and  riots 
that  occur  in  the  United  States.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  chiefly  in 
?nuTv.  Ti"^*!*'  ?*^*f  °^  *^«  South  and  West,  where  the  white  face 
hold  the  black  m  slavery,  that  mobs  and  riots  most  frequently  oc 
cur.    Even  when  they  happen  in  the  North  and  East,  they  are 
chiefly  stimulated  by  the  discussion  of  the  great  question  of  slavery 
or  freedom,  when  those  opposed  to  abolition,  and  not  those  in  fa- 
vour of  It,  take  the  lead  m  such  riots,  with  a  view  to  put  down  all 
freedom  of  discussion,  and  chain  the  tongues  of  the  whites  as  well 
manacle  the  limbs  of  the  blacks.    It  is  therefore  the  ArSocrS 
and  not  the  Democratic,  party  that  originate  most  of  these  outrages! 
S  "L-S*  '"'^  °^  the  abolition  riots  of  New-York  and  Boston,  and 
the  shll  more  recent  burning  down  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  at 
Philadelphia.    Here,  at  Rochester,  where  no  riot  of  this  description 

th^fJS  J''"^^"'  *^«.r«^«l  «l«alit7  of  condition  among 
the  inhabitante,  and  the  prevaihng  state  of  opfnion,  is  as  democratic 
as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  far  more  so  than  in  either  of  the 
places  named ;  yet  tBis  democracy  leads  to  no  disturbance  of  the 
pubhc  order,  because  no  one  class  arrogates  to  itself  the  right  to 
suppr^  by  force  the  freest  expression%f  opinion  by  any  other 
class,  the  attempt  to  do  which,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Union  I 

^cur'^Slrfi:^^  V^:  "°*^'  ''"jr^'  ^"^  assassinations 
occur,  so  that  the  perfect  compatibility  of  good  order  and  demo- 
cratiG  principles  is  here  triumphantly  established. 

Other  strildng  benefits,  which  are  the  result  of  the  democratic 
principles  and  practices  that  prevail  here,  where  all  men  have  a 
ThTrr."?    -f  "?^".!.e?°^«?t  °^  Public  affairs,  and  where  the  will  of 
the  majonty,  legitimately  expressed,  forms  the  acts  of  legislation 
and  supermtends  the  due  execution  of  the  law,  deserve  toTenu-' 
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as  interesting  to  the  friends  of  humanity  in  geneS  ^      * 

without  opposKn!  o7witLnf  ^nm/„?-'*^*®''yu'"  ,'^"«"«''  »827,  but  not 
friends  poCy  •    In  0*  ober  of  ?h^^  ^'^^'-y  ^  '^-^^t  ^^eir 

First  Temperate  LEswerVJ;Lt^ed"atS^^^^^^^      ^,i''^'^««'« 

among  the  very  earhW  anH  m  J»        ^'^f**  *■"«  supposed  to  have  been 

rap  dly  proeressed  till  nT.hiiV,  „-„»■"'  5^       *™™  '^'"*  ^me  the  cause 
that  pJaEtkl  Xh  mKbeasL  J^^^^^  ''"^"J^y  *"'"^^  «g«'n«^ 

commenced  in  that  kingdom."  ^  '*^"'  "**"'®  ^«"  *hen 

The  inhabitants  of  Rochester,  in  consequence  of  the  li^hf  fh.,- 

suSr      ^'         "  benevolent  efforts  be  crowned  wil 

The  plan  of  Rochester  is  not  so  regular  as  its  rpr-^nt  »».>:»  ««j 

3/  fu  •  °^^^  Genesee  River,  which  runs  nearly  from 
m  h"°''^  ^n  Y  'ghtly  winding  line  through  the  ?ownf  beTns 
crowed  by  several  bridges,  and  by  a  fine  stone  aqueduct  ZJZ! 
conveying,  above  and  across  the  river,  fh-  ^r-'^t\ur^^  J\   T^ 
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Canal.  The  greatest  length  of  the  city  from  north  to  south  is 
about  three  miles,  and  its  greatest  bre'-dth  from  east  to  west  about 
two  miles.  The  streets  are  spaciou  in  breadth,  varying  from 
sixty  to  eighty  feet,  well  paved  in  the  centre  and  at  the  sides,  and 
severalgood  public  squares  are  enclosed.  The  hotels,  stores,  dwell- 
ings, offices,  and  other  buildings  have  a  more  solid  and  substantial 
air  than  in  most  of  the  new  towns,  being  built  of  stone  and  brick 
more  frequently  than  of  wood.    The  churches  are  in  general  hand- 


some structures,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  is  that  of  one  in 
which  all  that  has  been  done  is  well  done.  It  will  thus  form  an 
excellent  nucleus  for  the  accumulation  around  it  of  the  materials  of 
a  ^eat  future  city. 

The  staple  business  of  Rochester  is  the  com  and  flour  trade,  all 
the  surrounding  country  being  productive  of  the  best  wheat  grown 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  water-power  furnished  by  the  falls  of 
the  Genesee  River  being  capable  of  turning  as  many  mills  as  can 
be  erected  on  its  banks.    This  water-power  at  the  city  of  Roches- 
tor  alone  was  estimated  in  1825  to  be  about  20,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  equal  to  2000  steam-engines  of  twenty  horse-power 
each,  and  of  the  annual  value  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.    But,  when 
these  calculations  were  made,  the  village  of  Rochester  did  not  con- 
tain within  its  limits  more  than  half  the  amount  of  water-fall  which 
IS  now  comprised  within  the  more  extended  boundary  of  the  city. 
Accordingly,  on  this  account  alone,  the  force  and  value  of  the 
water-power  have  been  doubled.    Add  to  this  fact  that,  by  a  more 
skilful  direction  of  this  power,  it  is  made  in  some  of  the  higher  falls 
to  be  used  over  and  over  again,  to  the  extent,  in  some  cases,  of 
four  times  in  one  descent,  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
annual  value  of  the  water-power  capable  of  being  brought  into 
operation  for  the  working  of  mills  ii,  the  City  of  Rochester  alone 
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is  equal  to  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars-  th^r.  k»:  •       . 

descents,  making  in  the  whole  iSo  feet  S-VllI  St^  ?.*  '"""?•  °^ 
its,  while  beyond  those  limits^Lft  ?,  ^'*S'°  ^^®  ^'^^  ^im- 
esee,  it  is  incalculablT  '      "^  *^'  ^^°^"  ^^^«3^  °^  ^^  ^en^ 

mer  flows.  The  word  GeneseTsigSlflS  pLasS  vSr*^''  p'''^*''*  '^e 
of  equal  extent  have  scenery  moTSresauP  iSl*^'  ^«*  ^vers 
banks  more  fertile.  From  its  risP  in  P-!^!?^  '  there  are  none  with 
waters  with  Lake  Ontario  near  ?h«  .^L  o^d^^I*""'*  *'"  »»  «»«n«lP8  it« 
Genesee  present  a  suSSrof  SeauL  ^S."^*^^^^^  *5'  shorefof  thi 
attract  crowds  of  admiring  tra^ellera-'  **  ""  °^^^'  ^'^^^  *o«W 

Th;L\^lS^rhti7o'S^^^^^  Of  the  Genesee. 

tic  level,  and  furnishes.  witWn^aspie  of  «^mni^  ^^^^  '^"^  the  Atlan- 
flow  towards  the  ocean  in  Wwsitedfrpnfinn-^t''  *'''!*'?'  "*'««""  ^^ich 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  tKutf  n7  m°"?~^'''SI!«''  t^^^^t.  Lawrence, 

to  four  hundred  feet  high  SSscarL^t T"'''^"'*i  ''*"''«  "f  from  two 
racts  of  the  stream      ^        ^     "''^^^  ^*^'  wonderful  than  the  cata- 

bel'w^erS/  Ss  t^  g^li  ShJ'th^'S"^'  ^"^  ^'"-^•"^  '^o™ 
region  of  opp6site  character  a  rpL^n!.'  ^^n^see  courses  thrBugh  a 
plete  with  cXrms  rfvaS^thLe  aTh?;^^^^^^^  in  fertility.  a„d%e! 
flowery  meadows  of  Old  InEd  R^^^pfv  5  P°^  J7  ''^s  mvested  the 
lovelier  scene  than  the  vallev  of  f  hi«  i!  ^  ^°^^  ^he  eye  rest  upon  a 
of  Genesee  or  Knt'K  ^fwhicJlre  SK^^^  '^'  ^'"^^es 

of  the  flats.  Here  are  the  beauties  of  nafnl  ^"  <^f  ^'"'"'es  on  either  side 
with  the  elements  of  a^Sal  w/aUh  A^S^'^r '"°^ 
of  the  Genesee  the  pfosMct  is  Eh^^^^  A^  this  portion  of  the  Valley 
either  side,  and  thMSani  hills  "nJhf  ^L^^  T"'"«  "P^^"''^  «« 
Indians,  who  first  gave  this  name  tith/vl^^^^l"^^'?!*".^^-  ^^^  the 
herds  that  now  enfiven  Us  iScaw  SSd  t&.^^'^*^  ^^^  ^'"'^^  «nd 
overlooking  it  from  the  neShhmS  vH  "'e  busy  towns,  with  spires 

superabund^antweaTthdownftfSL^^s^^^^^^^  transporting  its 

lectual  and  moral  felicitno  wKKfT'**"*^.  ^he  scenes  of  Intel- 

present  enlightened  Sp^an?s    aid  ha^^^^^^^^  l"?  the  homes  of  its 

this,  they  would  have  eontri vl:>  tK    i    '^  ^^^^  ^®®"  «hle  to  appreciate  all 
guage  co';,ld  furnisrto  gTveTa  iSame'"^'''  '"^''^*"^^  ""^^  their  Ian. 

many^S  to\^^^^^^^^  t  ?j  if'^  -^  '^  Fal^j  has  tempted 
features.  °  ^^^  ^^''''^  ^"^^  °^  itfmore  striking 

A  son  of  the  celebrated  Benjamte  West,  named  Raphael,  came 

tance  of  a  few  miles  only  from  Ke't"       It7r."l.°^  "^^  ^"'""^^  «'*'«^  »'  «  ««*" 
means  "The  place  where  thrwaverbreat^^^^  /Vo-ron-to,  which  literally 

a  few  feet  of  the  beach,  and  then  afl«rhf».,ifi   ^  «»P"-e,"  as  they  are  first  born  within 
break  upon  th«  beach  anddie''  "*  "*'  '^^''"wng  «» two  or  three  curluig  elevations,  thoy 
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out  from  London  to  visit  the  land  of  his  father,  and,  though  he  did 
not  remain  long  in  the  country,  his  London  wife  being  homesick, 
and  longbg  for  the  dingy  atmosphere  of  Newman-street,  which 
she  preferred  to  the  splendid  forests  and  bright  skies  of  America, 
yet  he  carried  home  with  him  some  beautiful  views  of  the  scenery 
of  this  valley.  Mr.  Catlin,  too,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  artist 
who  spent  so  many  years  among  the  Indians  of  the  West,  and  who 
has  formed  so  interesting  a  collection  of  their  portraits,  dresses, 
arms,  &c.,  visited  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king drawmgs  of  it;  but,  venturing  into  a  precipitous  and  difficult 
part  of  the  rocks  to  get  a  more  picturesque  view,  he  was  unfortu- 
nately drowned  in  the  stream. 

The  Falls  are  undoubtedly  very  beautiful,  both  the  middle  and 
the  lower.  The  first  of  these  is  nearly  in  the  town,  and  the  other 
about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  it,  vAiile  the  upper  Falls  are  about 
forty  miles  south  of  Rochester;  but  these  we  did  not  see.  The 
height  of  the  middle  Falls  is  96  feet  perpendicular,  and  of  the 
lower  Falls  25  to  the  first  leap,  and  88  below  it,  the  river  being 
at  both  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across.  It  was  from  the  first  of 
these  that  the  well-known  Sam  Patch  made  his  fatal  leap,  and 
perished,  the  victim  of  hisr  own  folly.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  a  fall  from  this  great  height  is  not  always  fatal,  as  the  follow- 
ing mcident,  cut  out  of  a  Rochester  paper  during  our  stay  there» 
will  testily :  #  *  a  j  » 

"Sam  Patch  outdone.— On  Tuesday  last,  about  two  miles  below  the 
steamboat  landing  on  the  Genesee  River,  a  horse,  attached  to  a  cart 
loaded  with  wood,  was  precipitated  from  the  bank,  cart  and  all,  to  the 
waters  edge  below,  a  distance  of  75  feet,  nearly  perpendicular;  when,, 
after  adjusting  himself,  he  commenced  browsing  upon  the  shrubbery, 
without  having  received  the  least  apparent  injury." 

The  great  defect  under  which  both  these  Falls  labour  at  present 
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drawn  off  inSrenTdL  ion^^fc^^^^^^^  *^'  T  ''•"'"^'^^  ^^  ^«t« 
diminished  the  deXf  the  SXfrr  if ''"°"'u  "'"«'  ^^'  "^ 
ular  precipice  of  S  like  a  thin  1       '*  •?"'  T'  **^^  Perpendic 

if  blo^win/strongi;:!;  ilden  oTr"  Ih^^JJ  ^  "S  ^'< 
in  a  counter-curve  to  that  nf  fKo  k«u  •  '".  *''i  against  the  rock 
outward  bend  To  s2  thll  F«,U  P'JJ'*^*'"/.?"^  °f  Niagara's 
would  be  second  onlyTo  Safa'^'tSV  ^""  '^P'^  °^  ^^^^^ 
ty;  and  that  such  oLSionsS  and  ?h'  k  ^''"^'"''  ""'^  b^^"" 
med  from  the  folloS  stlmlf  *^?u  ^^PP^^  ""^^  ^  ^^' 
river  is  occasionalirsu^^^^^^^^^  ''  *°  ^«  «°°^  ^  ^^ich  this 

thJMoFS''  KinTeaSTo  li"h*''\''«"«'««  River  occurred  in 
edge  of  the  earhesrsettlfrs  ?n  r.S,1-'  ^apPened  within  the  know" 
was  unprecedented  it  Zv  fi^,H  ^  !  '*°'^  '.^*  '''"'"''y-  Although  it 
becomes  better  cleared^  water  ffShP""*''"''  \r^'  ^^e  couSi^r 
more  suddenly  find  its  wav  fn  ?h!,  V*^"™  *be  ram  or  thawing  snow)  will 

land.  The  influenci^S^j^"  d  ^n  th^'Jh"  "°?^'^  H  '^^  ««««  f">m^M 
the  improvement  of  the  cSrv^L  ,^h£'^''*!!:,,°^  T'^V  '^^aras  by 
greatness  of  the  flood  of  Ss^Ll *  k  "?;^f  *  '^j^'^by  of  attention.    Thi 

quantityof  water  which  than  L"i^  ■      ^™™  ^^^  ''*«*'  ^bat  the 

hundreJ  and  sixty  f!^^  thou"  JSrcubrcTefr.f'*'- ^        ?'"'«"«  «"« 

a  ?S^;a.SiiS- j:^SS'K^ 

adescentaboutlOOfeethigKKfp:?^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sstigh.^^  S^St;.e^Tnf  d^l  ^^^^^^ 
out,  and  WKrrrcTnduc^  l^''^""  J'T  *^"^^^""y  «°"ght 
caT,ets,  quite  f qual  in  qua  it?  a„1  pattern  to^htl'  V',?^.^'"^^^ 
ster,are  made  here,  and  suppLd  to  thr^urln    J^    °^  Kiddermin- 
len  manufactories  produce^Pg^od  cb^^^^^  Wool- 

clothing.    Fire-eJnes  ^nci^^isT^^^^e^^Slr^^^^ 

parlour  of  the  Amlrican  Hotel  Itafffl  ■''"''  "?'  ""^  '»  ""7 
while  there  b  s^lv  .  fc^n!  ■  V  .  "«'™'»enls  »  one  house: 
pi.^0  .  not  tS  e'i^™  tt.!?.r  "^  ^"""  ""-  ' 
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than  at  home ;  and,  in  the  few  arts  in  which  they  are  still  behind 
us,  ten  or  twenty  years  will  make  them  our  equals,  and  even  a  still 
shorter  time,  unless  the  legislators  of  England  repeal  the  corn-laws, 
by  which,  if  not  soon  taken  off,  England  will  be  left  behind  in  the 
race  of  manufactures  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  America ;  and 
what  is  then  to  be  the  fate  of  her  national  debt  and  unemployed 
population  it  is  fearful  to  anticipate ! 

Another  branch  of  production  and  of  industry  will  soon  be  intro- 
duced into  this  part  of  America,  as  it  has  been  recently  discovered 
that  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  silk ;  and,  while  the  wild  mulberry  is  found  on  the  upper  river 
and  many  of  its  branches,  the  various  kinds  of  foreign  mulberry 
trees,  such  as  the  Chinese,  the  Broussa,  and  the  Italian,  three  of  the 
most  favourable  for  the  silkworm,  stand  the  comparatively  mild 
climate  of  this  valley  without  injury.  Already  active  measures  are 
in  operation  for  the  culture  of  silk  in  New-Jersey,  and  the  State 
of  New-York  will  soon  follow  it  in  this  branch  of  production. 

The  soil  of  this  valley,  and  of  the  surrounding  country  generally, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  fertile.  The  base  of  it  is  calcareous,  and 
in  this  the  oak-trees  take  root  j  aluminous  earth  is  found  in  portions, 
and  there  the  elm,  the  beach,  and  the  maple  abound ;  and  in  other 
parts,  where  the  soil  is  rich  loam,  silicious,  or  sandy,  the  pine,  the 
hemlock,  and  the  birch  prevail.  Of  the  adaptation  of  those  parts 
of  the  soil  already  cleared  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  of  its  con- 
sequent fertility  and  productiveness,  the  following  facts  are  sufficient 
evidence : 

"  In  1835,  Messrs.  P.  and  G.  Mills  reaped  from  27  acres  on  the  Gen- 
esee Flats,  near  Mount  Morris,  1270  bushels  of  wheat,  or  47  bushels 
to  the  acre.  In  1834  the  same  gentlemen  reaped  from  80  acres,  3200 
bushels  of  wheat,  being  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  most  beautiful 
field  of  corn  we  ever  saw  was  in  the  summer  of  1833,  on  the  farm  of  W. 
C.  Dwight,  Esq.,  on  the  flats,  a  few  miles  above  Genesee.  There  were 
170  acres  lying  in  one  body,  and  from  it  he  harvested  12,800  bushels  of 
shelled  com.  In  1834  the  same  gentleman  had  20  acres  of  wheat,  which 
averaged  48  bushels  per  acre,  and  two  acres  of  the  best  of  which  pro- 
duced 52  bushels  per  acre.  The  elevated  country  on  the  east  and  west 
of  the  river  is  scarcely  inferior  in  the  growth  of  wheat ;  the  greatest 
amount  we  believe  on  record,  as  the  well-authenticated  product  of  a  sin- 
gle  acre,  having  been  raised  by  Mr.  Jirah  Blackmore,  of  Wheatland, 
being  64  bushels  per  acre." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  number  of  Christian  churches  in 
Rochester  as  28.  They  are  thus  occupied :  of  the  Presbyterians 
there  are  8;  of  the  Episcopalians,  3 ;  of  Baptists,  2 ;  of  Methodists, 
2 ;  Orthodox  Friends,  1 ;  Hicksites,  1 ;  Reformed  Presbyterians,  1 ; 
Evangelical,!;  Lutheran,!;  Roman  Catholic,  2 ;  Free-will  Bap- 
'tist,  ! ;  Universalist,  ! ;  Free  Bethel  Church,  ! ;  Free  Congrega- 
tional Church,  1 ;  African  Church,  2.  In  addition  to  these  estab- 
lishments for  the  promotion  of  religious  worship,  there  are  several 
kindred  associations,  of  which  the  following  deserve  mention : 
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Mens  LUerary  Association,  the  Rochester  Athenffium  Shi  Hio^ 

wSiS  ™?.?°i°'H  °"  "^y '»»«™»'se  ,rith  both  the  cLnadas^ 

Vol.  n.— C  c      o«iraunicatiui«  ox  luis  siaie  were  perceived 
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and  appreciated  by  the  surveyor-general  of  the  country,  then  a  Brit- 
ish colony.  Dr.  Golden,  who  held  that  office,  in  a  map  publish- 
ed by  hira  about  a  hundred  years  since,  accompanying  his  History 
of  the  Five  Indian  Nations,  then  having  their  territory  and  hunting- 
grounds  within  what  now  constitutes  the  State  of  New- York,  show- 
ed that  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence  very  near- 
ly approached  each  other  by  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain. 
He  showed  also  that  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Erie  there  was  al- 
most a  continued  chain  of  smaller  lakes,  such  as  the  Oneida,  Sene- 
ca, Cayuga,  Otsego,  Skaneateles,  Canandaigua,  Onondaga,  Otisco, 
Oasko,  Conesus,  Hemlock,  Honeoye,  Chatauque,  Canaideraga,  and 
the  Canasoraga,  which,  with  the  rivers  Mohawk,  Susquehanna, 
Genesee,  and  other  smaller  streams,  intersected  the  surface  of  the 
country  in  every  direction,  while  the  absence  of  any  lofty  chain  of 
hills  throughout  the  whole  of  the  tract  made  the  union  of  such 
streams  and  lakes  by  canal  more  easy  than  in  less  level  regions. 

In  1726,  Governor  Burnett  erected  a  fort  and  trading-house 
where  Oswego  now  stands,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Hud- 
son and  Ontario ;  and  in  1768,  Governor  Moore  pressed  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  Colonial  Legislature  the  importance  of  improving  the 
communication  between  the  Mohawk  and  Ontario  by  means  of  a 
canal,  referring  as  an  example  to  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc 
in  France,  which  connected  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  Revolution  that  the  subject  was  fully  un- 
derstood, when  Washington  was  himself  the  first  to  press  it  on  pub- 
lic attention,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  of  his  ac- 
complished biographer.  Judge  Marshall. 

"  To  a  person  looking  beyond  the  present  moment  and  taking  the  fu- 
ture into  view,  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  over  the  map  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  be  impressed  with  the  incalculable  importance  of  connect- 
ing the  Western  with  the  Eastern  territory,  by  facilitating  the  means  of 
intercourse  between  them.  To  this  subject  the  attention  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington had  been  in  some  measure  directed  in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
While  the  American  States  were  yet  British  Colonies,  he  had  obtained 
the  passage  of  a  bill,  empowering  those  individuals  who  would  engage 
in  the  work  to  open  the  Potomac  so  as  to  render  it  navigable  from  the 
tide  to  Wills's  Creek.  The  Jaflies  River  had  also  been  comprehended 
in  his  plan ;  and  he  had  triumphed  so  far  over  the  opposition  produced 
by  local  interests  and  prejudices,  that  the  business  was  in  a  train  which 
promised  success,  when  the  Revolutionary  war  diverted  the  attention  of 
Its  patrons,  and  of  all  America,  from  internal  improvements  to  the  great 
objects  of  liberty  and  independence.  As  that  war  approached  its  ter- 
mination, subjects  which  for  a  time  had  yielded  their  pretensions  to  con- 
sideration, reclaimed  that  place  to  which  their  real  magnitude  entitled 
them ;  and  the  internal  navigation  again  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
wise  and  thinking  part  of  society. 

"  Accustomed  to  contemplate  America  as  his  country,  and  to  consid- 
er with  solicitude  the  interests  of  the  whole,  Washington  now  took  a 
more  enlarged  view  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  opening  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  waters;  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  pur- 
poses, after  peace  had  been  proclaimed,  he  traversed  the  western  parts 
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Of  New-England  and  New- York.    '  I  hRv«  i«»»t„  »  -,m  i. 
the  Man]uis  of  Chastelleux,  a  foreigner  who  i/j  i""'  ''*•  ?  "J?"«"^ »« 
as  well  as  of  military  fame  '  1  have  latolv  m^H^! .  '"  P""""  of  "'erary 
George  and  Chan.plain  as  far  arCrownVoTnt    MZ'  '^^^^^  '''«  ^^'» 
nectady.  I  proceeded  up  the  Mohawk  Riv«r.  J  .^^«»  ™l""'"'8  to  Sche- 
wix],  crossed  over  to  Xod  cS  which^PmnHp    '''♦^^'^'y.'^'"  ^'"  ^tan- 
and  affords  the  water-commtmTca;i^"witbX"r.o '"  Mh?„"f '^  ^^^^i 
the  country  to  the  head  of  the  eastern  h«,,l,-  if  ^      J        ,  traversed 
viewed  the  Lake  OtseKO  and  the  nor?«L  k  .     ^'^ '*1®  Susquehanna,  and 
hawk  River  at  CanaXrie     ProTnt^d  hv  E"  '^"'  ^'^^l  '*"''  "'«  ^o- 
couJd  not  help  taking  a  more  co7j^l^L«n^  acual  observations.  I 
vast  inland  navi^atioLf  K  uSd  &?  o  «?  «*^,^»«'ve  view  of  the 
with  the  immense  diffuion  and  SSrfaJip  nnf  ''"T  "1'  ^"'  ^  "'"*'"' 
of  that  Providence  who  has  deah  h?»  ?u„    "'^'^^V^'^  ^''^  the  goodness 

ed  not  more  important  in  aToSrciaKwfh'  ^""'««':.«'hich  he  deem- 
Ing  that  the  Spaniards  theSswaved^Lrr^  •^*"  1!" '^  P^'i'''^ 
and  controlled  the  ouUeV  of  thafrfver  "ff  n^^7?  "*«  Mississippi, 
the  Ohio  towards  the  jrreat  lakes  wPr«oi-  ♦  "^ysaWe  waters  west  of 
and  those  which  empKto  the' lakes  t  h^^f ^1  ^"""^Z '°  "'^'^  «°»'-««» 
•Nature  had  made  sue  J  Tample  dSol^^^^^^^^  ^*  '^^"  "'°'"hs. 

gions.'  he  said,  'that  the  Lre  tha  om.nL      "  bounties  m  thoSe  re. 
would  rise  in  estimation  '  """^^  "'^^  explored,  the  more  it 

M:ry?a^nd1o'r^^^^^^^^  to  arouse 

Potomac.  He  predicted  the  exertions  whif.^^^A**^  navigation  of  the 
by  New-York  and  PennsylvaniSsecurSh^""^'*  doubtless  be  made 
em  trade,  and  the  difficuftyXch  S  L/fo^fn!^K"''^°'y°•^*^«  West- 
ing  it  from  the  channel  it  hJd^Sce  trken  '  I  am  noKr"'*  *"  ^'"^1^ 
exertions  of  any  state  to  draw  the  commerc«  o?.hl  J  ^?"''^'"«*® 
to  Its  seaports,' said  the  illustrious  pSr  "The  mor'-^^^^^  ^'""l^''^ 
we  open  to  it,  the  closer  we  hind  X..^    .  ^°'^  communicat  ons 

be  so  called)  o  our  intere^s  and  Th«  .r»  ^  '^°'*''"  ^^"^  '""^^^^  **  may 
by  it.    Those  to  whin^^Sre  affo^^^^  ?KL''''"«"*  '^*"  «^«  '"^^^'^ 
they  are  wise,  enjoy  the  greaes?  share  of  the  traT^AU  ?''°"?7k'"'  '^ 
derstood  to  mean,  therefore  is  that  thp  aft!  /r  n      -^^  *  ^""'^^  *^  un- 
neglected.'    Afte;  enforc^g'  h^  pol  t  cal?.ecessitv7oH™n'  '"'^  T  >« 
tercourse  between  the  West  and  East  «J,otf^    '  improving  the  in- 
from  the  Western  States  ?o  the  mouth  of  thl  r^'?"^  '^^  ^°^  ^^''^^^ 
the  Spanianis,  or  throuS  the  St  T  ™n  ^®  Mississippi,  then  held  by 
the  British,  he  said  'Tf  then  tLtJadfr/Z?'  ''°»;™"«d  at  its  outlet  by 
the  Mississippi  or  the  S^  LawrpnPP.°f/^u^*'?"u"V'y«''0"'''  flow  through 
form  comm?R;ial  coSnexio^s  Xh\^^^       inhabitants  thereof  should 
other  kinds,  they  wouK  a  ?ew  years  hP  ^T      ^^'^  ^°  intercourses  of 
those  of  South  America.    It  mXe  »ipH  h""''"""^"^'^  ^'^^  "«  ««  are 
Happily  for  us,  the  way  is  olTkf    Onr  S  ^T  f  ^  "^^  *"  P^^^vent  this  ? 
remoVpoliticai  advamJges.'^iornt  to  U    SSfp  !f  1'  "l!'"''^'^'  '^^  ^«"  «« 
stances  render  the  present  ime  more  fkvoSihl^h"'*''"^''""  of  circum- 
complish  it.    Extend  the  in  S  nS^n  "??£  fc  ^""^  °*''"'' '°  ^''- 
nect  them  as  near  as  possible  Impose  iSkT'^-'^'''""" '  "°"" 
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these  to  the  Oh*o;  open  also  such  as  ext«ir»«f  from  the  Ohio  towards 
Like  Erio,  and  we  «!hall  nut  only  draw  tht;  jrrMduce  of  the  Western  set* 
^1^  but  the  peltry  nnHI  fur-trade  of  the  lakea  also,  to  our  ports ;  thus 
iddiu^  an  immense  inci.  *>  to  our  exports,  and  binding  those  people  to 
w  by  a  cliiiin  which  can  ii<  ,   r  be  broicf  n.' " 

iiis<  .*fore  the  Revolution,  in  177jI  %  Mr.  Christopher  Colled,  a 
native  ut  Ireland,  had  given  public  leciares  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
subject  ot  canal  navigation,  and  the  carrying  water  to  higher  or 
lower  levels  by  means  of  locks ;  and  about  the  same  period  he 
proposed  supplying  the  City  of  New-York  with  good  water  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct,  and  connecting  the  Hudson  and  the  Ontario 
by  means  of  canals.  But,  though  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  char- 
acter, a  skilful  mechanic,  and  a  good  mathematician,  his  plans,  like 
those  of  Fulton  for  steam-navjgation,  were  treated  with  ridicule 
and  contempt,  and  he  was  called  a  "  wild  and  visionary  projector," 
the  usual  epithet  applied  by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  of  England 
and  France  at  the  present  day  to  all  whose  genius  or  enterprise  is 
merely  in  advance  of  the  common  standard  of  minds  to  which  these 
objectors  belong. 

Colles  persevered,  however,  in  his  endeavours  to  enlist  the  T^gis< 
lature  in  his  views,  and  ultimately  obtained  their  sanction  to  his 
plans ;  but  he  appears  to  have  di^d,  worn  out  probably  by  the 
vexatious  opposition  which  he  had  so  long  encountered,  before  his 
views  could  be  carried  into  execution.  From  this  time  onward, 
however,  the  subject  grew  in  public  estimation,  and  the  minds  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  influential  men  in  the  republic  were  occu- 
pied in  advocating  the  improvement  of  internal  communication, 
and  devising  means  for  effecting  it ;  and  among  the  various  notices 
of  their  opinions  and  their  labours,  the  following  are  worthy  of 
record. 

"  Oouvemeur  Morris  was  among  the  earliest  of  those  whose  minds 
grasped  with  zealous  energy  the  magnificent  subject  of  internal  im- 
provements. The  extraordinary  adaptation  of  the  country  for  canals 
bet vv^on  the  Hudson  and  the  Western  lakes,  with  the  political  and  com- 
mer.ial  advantages  to  be  derived  from  extensive  inland  vfkter  commu- 
nication, were  early  and  enthusiastically  proclaimed  by  that  gifted  man. 
While  on  a  tour  to  Niagara  Falls  in  1800,  his  language  to  a  E»v\>  em. 
correspondent  indicated  that  he  comprehended  well  the  vast  navjij  /o.e 
capacities  of  the  country,  even  though  hu  iiad  then  no  concept  irii  x'  V 
communication  like  the  Erie  Canal.  '  Hundreds  of  large  ship  ;  i 
no  distant  period,  bound  on  the  billows  of  these  inland  seas,'  was  the 
language  of  Mr.  Morris  to  his  correspondent.  "^  Shall  I  lead  your  aston- 
ishment, up  to  the  verge  of  incredulity  t  Twill.  Know,  then,  that  one 
tenth  pirt  cf  the  expense  borne  by  Britain  in  the  last  campaign,  wonld 
enable  «.  ns  'o  sail  from  London  through  the  Hudson  River  into  Lake 
Erie.  A;;  -  wo  only  crawl  along  the  outer  shell  of  our  country.  The 
interior  stt  ^  \..  p&)'  vc  inhabit,  in  soil,  in  climate,  in  everything. 
Theproucv-'t  .  ?s-,.i  '^  i'Jurope  is  but  a  bawble  compared  to  what  Amer- 
ica may  ?>a--iu;<,..t  .>v/  ■' 

Thefii^t  jjiteii.Ion  appeared  to  have  been  to  go  by  Lake  George 
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Niagara,  where  the  WelJand  C«n»l  "^"."^  """""^  ""^  ^''"»  o( 

-equeutly  abandoned  for  the  mori  ^7  "•/  ^"*  ^'*  «d«»  ^"^  «"b. 
from  Laie  Erie  trthe  Moha  JS  f  ''*'^«?^*8«>."  iine  of  a  canal 
river  navigation  coSS  KntLeSlt'"»  '1  "'^  ^^^^^^''^  *»>• 
of  thia  proposed  canal  wS  tobl  o^  to  the  Hudson.  The  length 
depth  lOtLt,  SV^ti^t^ji''''^.^r'''^^^^0OkH% 
about  a  n«<.|lion  sterlinV  fhil  1^1  i  """'."".'.  ^^  doUara.'or 
.  vhoo,  tue  flJ!.  .ing  no?icel  giv^        ^^'^  °^  ^^'•-  '^*^'^^  ^^ 

i^  laJi ;■^^a3V;a'i,J^^t^o?rT^^^^^^        S  ^r"-'"^  ^ake  Erie,  with 
inclined  plane,'  said  Mr.  Hawlev  •  hLJ  ;        '^®  limestone  ridge  into  an 
nect  the  Atlantic  and  CoJunenTa'!  set  to^i^^'P""  f  '*•■«?«  «»»«» to  con" 
by  the  ingenuity  and  indus  ^Jof  maS- •  '^^/'""IP'eteti  at  some  period 
mendat.ons  of  President  JeKonHn  .Zl^  "'^fence  to  the  r^om- 
roads  and  canals,  Mr.  HhwIov  comii  L   "«««*««  "»  1807)  concerning 
tional  Institute  is'the  SvemeTA  ^!t-V''  ^^^  """tX  of  »  Na! 
and  connecting  the  ^^JToTSeE!^^T^T'''''''T^'^^^^''^^rB, 
Hudson  by  means  of  a  caiSl     As  t h  s  nl^?"^  "^  '^«  ^°'>a«''^  an<^ 
than  twelve  months  old  hi  »«  m-n ?J       ^■°^^^*'  "  probably  not  more 
can  be  furnished  at  preseit     tk  "  ''°"''«Pt'on.  none  ^ut  imperfect  datJ 
the  world,  with  a?  C  ?ributl?;  st^r^!?^"""  "I'l"  '"*»"  ^-'Seot  lakes  S 
surrounding  country,  would  na«^»h!*K'v'?"'*  *'*«  products  of  all  the 
(Ontario)  w^uld  bec^orSt?rbuti?;""f„V?„'r ""^' =  *"^  «^«"  the  fifth 
and  interes*  of  the  expenditure  would  h^  J  l^^^'^^U^'''^  the  principjU 
the  inevitable  results  of  such  a  ^v./JL    '"'deemed-     Then,  glancin/at 
remarked  that  •  The  Cily  of  Nei  ySS  SrK'^''"^  P«>»«<^"tld,  Mr  *^H 
itor  in  trade  except  by  tha  of  New  Orwl'*  ^^  l^^  ^i^^''^^  » «=o™Pet. 
island  would  be  covered  with  bS'a»    !m'  ^"'^  *'.''''"  «  century  its 
to  cut  down  her  hills  and  fill  her  S'    ti  a?!'"""*''.'^  necessifited 
tion;  the  harbour  of  Buffalo  wouireSnl^K''  JP'**'**' '°  herpopula- 
marine  spars ;  and  Utica,  if  made  the  S  nf ' "  ^.""^'r  '^''  »  »hfcket  of 

sg:^^oS:s;^?--a3Sr^-«^ 

diTrol^ya^^^^^^^^^^^^^  to  Buffalo,  a 

intended  size  waTthe  b^Tis  Iv^^^^^^  but  that  the^fiort 

found  necessarv  to  increaS  the  ^ZA\  J*  ^''*  *^^*  ^^  «  "^^ 
its  depth  to  seven  to  Sv?th.n    ^^  °^  *^^  ^^"^'  ^o  70  feet  and      • 
^tant^^cp^^^^^^^^  to  the  coa- 

pubMJar  ^^^^  ^^  °P?ng°was  marked  by  a 

ing  account  was  pubShedl^  n  T"'  °^  ""^^^  ^  ^^-^^  '"terest- 

m!ny  engravingsitlirelle  oT^kV^"'"'"^ 

in  wiich  city  I  read  i^LS^r  1  ^  Corporation  of  New-York, 

curred  at  Rochester  onThe  bon?.  ^/  •  il!^"  T^'  '"'"^  ^^^  °<=- 
acteristic  of  the  fondnelof  thl/r"^  *^r°"^,^  '^^^^  ''  «>  «har- 
display  on  such  publicrsit  IX^ f^^if^.tV^l-^ 
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buig.  It  u  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Stone,  who  was  charged  by 
the  Corporation  with  the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  narrative  of  the 
celel»ration,  which  is  given  as  follows : 

•*  At  Rochester,  a  rich  and  beautiful  town,  which,  disdaining,  as  it 
were,  the  intermediate  grade  of  a  village,  has  sprung  from  a  hamlet  to 
the  full-grown  size,  wealth,  and  importance  of  a  city,  the  interesting 
penod  was  celebrated  in  a  manner  equally  creditable  to  the  country 
and  the  occasion.  There  was  considerable  rain  at  Rochester  on  the 
day  of  the  celebration ;  yet  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
that  at  two  o'clock  eight  handsome  uniform  companies  were  in  arms, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  had  assembled.  The  'companies 
were  formed  in  line  upon  the  canal,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  proces- 
sion of  boats  from  the  West  conamenced  firing  a/cu  dejoie,  which  was 
coiitinued  until  they  arrived  at  the  aqueduct,  where  the  boat  called  the 
_» oung  Lion  of  the  West'  was  stationed  to  *  protect  the  entrance.' 
The  Pioneer  boat  was  hailed  from  the  Young  Lion,  and  the  following 
dialogue  ensued : 

"  Question.  Who  comes  here  ? 

"Answer.  Your  brothers  from  the  West,  on  the  waters  of  the  great 

"  Q.  By  what  means  have  they  been  diverted  so  far  from  their  natu- 
ral course  ? 

"  A.  By  the  channel  of  the  Grand  Erie  Canal. 

"  Q.  By  whose  authority,  and  by  whom  was  a  work  of  such  majmi- 
tude  accomplished  1  '^ 

41,  "e;  ?^  the  authority  and  by  the  enterprise  of  the  patriotic  people  of 
the  State  of  New- York. 

«  Here  the  •  Young  Lion'  gave  way,  and  '  the  brethren  from  the  West' 
were  permitted  to  enter  Child's  Basin,  at  the  end  of  the  aqueduct.  The 
Rochester  and  Canandaigua  committees  of  congratulation  then  took 
i^u'^f I**'®'  ""^®'  *"  ^^^  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  and  the  ' Seneca 
Otoief,  having  the  committees  on  board,  being  moored.  General  Vincent 
Matthews  and  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer  ascended  the  deck,  and  of- 
fered  to  the  governor  the  congratulations  of  the  citizens  of  their  re- 
spective villages,  to  which  an  animated  and  cordial  reply  was  riven 
The  gentlemen  from  the  West  then  disembarked,  and  a  procession  was 
fornned,  which  proceeded  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  where  an  appro- 
priate  prayer  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penney,  and  an  address  pro- 
nounced  by  Timothy  Childs,  Esq.  The  address  of  Mr.  Childs  was  an 
able  and  eloquent  performance,  clothed  with  •  woitJs  that  breathe  and 
thoughts  that  bum.'  It  was  listened  to  with  almost  breathless  silence, 
and  greeted  at  its  close  with  three  rounds  of  animated  applause.  The 
celebration  was  concluded  with  a  grand  ball,  and  a  general  iUumination. 
and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  day." 

After  all,  however,  the  love  of  dramatic  effect  and  display  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Americans;  for  in  the  public  fetes  given  in  Paris 
m  the  lord-mayor's  processions  and  dinners  in  London,  in  the  ma- 
somc  ceremonies  of  laying  the  foundation  of  new  bridges,  and 
opemng  railways  and  other  public  works  in  England,  just  as  much 
pomp  and  parade  are  to  be  seen ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  a  coronation,  which  some  even  of  our  most  intelligent 
peers  are  beginning  to  perceive,  is  better  adapted  to  a  feudal  aee 
than  that  m  which  we  live. 
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New- York  to  Albany  by  the  Hudson  RivAi>  "^ 

Albany  to  Buffalo  by  the  Erie  cS  "'''*' WO 

Buffalo  to  Cleveland  by  Lake  E?S^ ^^^ 

Cleveland  to  Portsmouth  by  CMal ^ 

Portsmouth  to  Cincinnati  bV  thVohio* Rive;    *    *    '    "    ??E 
CmcmnatitoNew.Orleansb^theKis"8;;;i    !    .'    !    .' ,JiJ 

1     ,  2636 

Kiver,  which  iSt  hL  hS^.„  »  Tennessee,  !.nd  even  the  Sabine 
heart  of  TV.,,.:.         t  ^^ '"™  navigated  by  steam  up  to  the  verr 

ceiible  frim  the  AtSf  bi31  "-"^.teen  opened  and  made  ao- 
of  which,  il^^bVll^lt^Zhl^^r,'^'^''^''}''^''^ 
epoch  in  thehisto^^f.he'i^*J^;^™J„1,l°St;;^ 


CHAPTER  XX. 

mains.-Singular  Cavitv  of  P«hw!.T  d  f"*?"^^  ^"^«'  "^  Strata  and  Foaail  Re. 
Falla-Pamflel  Caw  at^'the  cSlct,  onheNr'  »'"«'«;-Poli»hed  Rock,  of  fhJ 
of  thi«  State-Brightnew  of  Amirican  Ski..^''%"r,?'i"''*  "//•""  ^*'"«"'  P°rt*oa 
Cause,  aeaigned  for  thi.,  the  Mir7orTofth«I?i;«'^p"M"o°^^ "*"•»"«»  Sunsets.-^ 
-Public  Walks,- Cemetery  iHacknevcoarh^^^^  Baths-Mineral  Spri,.g«. 

Revenue,— Negro  Ponulatinn  S?ii.'^o''**^,"®*~ **■''*— '"crease  of  Postoffira 
with  the  Armvo^EKd-SaTadaffi,^'''''^/?  "^  ^'i."""  Troops.- Co^S 
cem-Newspapers.iAScultural  JoSat    '^'^  Locust-borer-FettigoniaSefleLr 

J^raf^yXte^^^  \  "«fr"^»^-d  of  Rochester 

deepfy-intSn^  studv  IL  «»y^^nowIed^e  of,  or  taste  for  that 
named  an  efevalon  r^ilp/^^^  ^  .  ^"^  ^^^'^^  ™«y  be 
shingle,  tLwnuHrom  ill/  ^"'&«-^°«^' ^'"'"^^  °^  ^«"d^«»d 
mation  of  aTea  hLnh       J  u  •  "^  f  ?•'  '•^««mbling  exactly  the  for- 

,  To^,,  .uai.  iium  uiis  itiuge-road  southwara 
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towards  Rochester,  and  all  the  way  to  the  middle  falls  of  the  Gen- 
esee, immense  masses  of  fossil  shells  and  marks  of  the  attrition  of 
water  are  found  at  the  same  level  as  the  road  itself,  proving  the 
deposite  and  action  of  this  element  in  ages  gone  by.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  boulders,  or  lar^e  masses  of  primitive  rock,  found  remote 
from  their  original  position,  as  in  the  Alps  and  Jura  mountains,  the 
lollowing  statement  is  made: 

♦«'!^®°hJ^®'^  ^Cr**®,  P"™'tive  rocks  lie  scattered  over  this  state  and  far 
to  the  W^st.  No  layers  of  rocks  like  them  are  found  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, rhe  supposition  of  their  .ormation  in  the  places  where  they  lie 
cannot  find  any  support.  They  must  have  been  transported  from  dis- 
tant  regions.    Their  rounded  and  worn  form  shows  the  attrition  of  the 

»^„S^  JJ^K*"^^u^  Il""»  ^*"*'«-    "««^  «o"ld  they  have  been  re- 
Moved  1    Though  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  may  not  be  all  removed, 
and  the  action  of  a  cause  operating  with  more  power  than  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  may  be  judged  necessary,  yet  the  following  considerations 
mav  lessen  these  difficulties  in  some  degree.     Currents  of  water  act 
with  great  power.    The  flood  of  a  river  has  moved  along  large  rocks 
of  some  tons  weight  many  rods  in  a  day.    Deeper  currents  would  have 
a  greater  effect.    Ice  occasionally  transports  masses  of  stone  down  the 
fS^f.;  /f^'"' the  specific  gravity  of  these  rocks  is  little  more  than 
Jll^Ai\u^  '^**^^   ^^^'■'y  half  the  weight  of  rocks  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  upward  pressure  of  fresh  water,  and  more  still  by  that  of 
salt  water,  giving  great  advantage  to  the  action  of  powerful  currents. 
Here  is  a  mighty  power,  adequate  to  the  production  at  least  of  great  ef- 
1.^  »A    P""^®"^  "L"'?^®'"  ^"'i  ice,  operating  on  a  great  scall,  would 
seem  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  transference  of  these  boulders.    A 
arge  boulder  of  granite  has  been  mentioned.    Some  as  large,  and  one  a 
little  larger,  are  in  the  east  part  of  Ogden,  seven  miles  west  of  Roches- 
♦hi"  nni**""  "le.  same  place  is  a  large  boulder  of  saccharine  limestone, 
SLn  il^  considerable  mass  of  this  rock  which  has  occurred  to  me 
Jl^Itl  f  one  hundred  feet  up  the  pinnacle,  a  little  southeast  of  Rol 
innf  fl'n'f^'.*  houWer  of  graywacke  of  great  size,  ten  and  a  half  feet 
long,  ten  feet  wide,  and  three  to  four  feet  deep."* 

The  classification  of  rocks  and  strata,  beginning  from  the  level 
ot  Lake  Ontario,  and  passing  upward  through  the  valley  of  the 
Crenesee  River,  is  arranged  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Red  sandstone,  which  extends  below  the  water  to  an  un- 
known depth,  and  above  the  water  about  120  feet.  Fucoides  and 
other  vegetable  remains  are  found  in  this  sandstone  in  ereat 
abundance,  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  feet  below  the  upper  surface. 

^.Mountain  limestone,  often  semi-crystalline,  and  affording 
beautiful  marble.  It  contains  abundance  of  encrinites,  madrepores, 
productus,  and  trilobites.  '^      ' 

3.  Argillaceous  slate,  twenty-three  feet  thick,  of  a  greenish  hue; 
It  lies  below  a  stratum  of  iron  ore,  and  near  this  arl  the  imprest 
sions  of  shells  seen  in  the  stone.  Above  the  iron  ore  is  anothe-- 
laj^er  of  the  same  kind  of  slate,  but  of  a  lighter  green ;  and  at  a 
height  of  thirty-one  feet  above  the  ore  are  seen  two  layers  of  fossil 
shel  s,  each  three  or  four  inches  thick,  composed  almost  wholly  of 
small  pearls  and  beautiful  terrebratulites. 

•  O'Reilly's  Western  New- York. 
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.  4  Argillaceous  iron  ore,  about  a  foot  in  thickness.  This  layer 
?ltiZ  ?;S°''m*  *•""*  '*  ^T^  *°  *^^  «"rf«ce  a  few  miles  west  of 
;Sf!?^  "li""  '^*  °^  ^"^  .'P°*'  ^^«^«  it  i«  s"«lted,  and  yields 
pentacrinites  abound  also  in  this  deposite. 

6.  Ferriferous  sand-rock,  rising  about  ten  feet  above  the  iron 
ore.  This  is  a  composition  of  limestone  and  fine  grains  of  ferriferous 
T^o^^^-^^  flinty  rather  than  a  sandv  limestone,  and  form- 
mg  a  close-grained  and  hard  stone  for  building.  In  some  layers 
of  this  stone  chalcedony  and  carndian  have  boSi  found  in  masLs- 
and  pyntous  copper,  carbonate  of  copper,  and  native  copper  have 
been  lound  in  the  rock  by  blasting  it  rF"  "«ve 

rA  «?!n '^^''°"'  -^  n*'  ""^  '^'"""^  graywacke.    This  layer  abounds 
W  «1    '*i!-P?u*"^  pentamerusj  and  in  a  blue  slaty  limestone, 

inilt  .k'  *•"'  '?'*'^  i  ^^""^  ''  ^■'^•^y  ^««t  thict,  are  found 
trJobites,  as  the  asaphus  caudatus,  with  and  without  tails,  like  the 
figures  of  this  species  described  in  Buckland's  Geology.  Nearer 
up  towards  the  Falk  bituminous  shale  presents  itself,  iH  a  layer  of 
S!/!5 V  '  "^i?  ma^  of  gypsum,  subcrystalline,  as  it  the 
falls  of  Niagara,  the  level  of  both  being  nearly  the  same;  that  of 

^Lakr^ntario.'^^^' "'  ^'"  °^  ^'  ^^^^  »>^^  '''  ^-^ 
In  July  of  the  last  year,  1837,  while  the  workmen  were  splitting 
this  rock  for  the  purposes  of  building,  a  large  cavity  was  found  nearly 
hlled  with  pebbles,  to  the  quantity  of  about  six  quarts,  formed  of 
quartz,  hornblende,  limestone,  sandstone,  graywacke,  and  mica 
slate,  with  fragments  of  recent  shells.    The  cavity  was  entirely 
covered  by  the  solid  rock,  so  that  the  pebbles,  which,  like  the 
cavity  Itself,  bore  all  the  marks  of  attrition  by  water,  were  here 
collected  together  before  the  limestone  rock  that  closed  them  in 
J^as  deposited  by  the  water  upon  them.    The  pebbles  vary  in  size 
from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  are  aU 
smoothly  rounded  by  the  long  action  of  water. 

Another  geological  curiosity  is  found  in  what  are  called  the  pol- 
ished rocks,  the  flat  surfaces  of  which  give  evidence  of  the  action 
of  water,  and  in  some  instances  of  the  friction  of  other  substances 
over  them.  The  following  description  of  these,  from  the  pen  of 
i'roiessor  Davey,  will  be  read  with  interest: 

"The  surface  of  the  rocks  of  Rochester  is  in  manv  olaces  doHsIip*! 
as  If  they  had  been  worn  and  rubbed  down  by  ?h?St£„  of  Jand  and 
stones  borne  over  them.  The  surface  of  the  geodirerous  rock,  through 
which  the  trie  Canal  was  cut  about  a  quarter  Sf  a  mile  east  of  the  Gen- 
esee,  was  found  pohshed:  thence  north  it  has  been  found  polished  in 
several  places  to  a  point  twenty  rods  below  the  Middle  Falls  On  the 
west  side  of  the  nver,  near  the  Bethel  Church,  the  Erie  Canal  is  on  pol! 
ished  rock.  At  the  depftt  of  the  Tonawanda  (or  Rochester  and  Baffi 
Railroad,  and  at  three  miles  west  of  the  city,  the  railroad  was  "nt.hrnS 
pohshca  stone  lor  eigiity  to  one  hundred  rods.    The  same  has"  been 
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found  in  several  intervening  places.  At  the  Rapids  a  large  surface  pol- 
ished has  been  laid  bare  this  year  (1837)  in  excavating  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley Canal.  In  some  places  the  polish  has  only  begun ;  the  hollows  are 
passed  over :  in  most  it  is  very  perfect.  Lines  or  furrows  are  marked 
on  the  polished  surface  from  northeast  to  southwest,  as  if  great  stones 
had  been  moved  on  it.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  at  Rochester,  these 
lines  are  more  nearly  east  and  west.  The  polish  has  so  manifestly  been 
carried  from  one  elevation  to  another,  or  over  the  hollows,  that  it  re- 
moves all  doubt  of  the  artificial  nature  of  the  work.  When  it  was  done, 
and  how  it  could  have  been  done,  are  interesting  inquiries.  That  the 
present  earth  and  soil  upon  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position,  and 
deposited  on  the  polished  surface,  is  certain.  To  make  an  adequate  im- 
pression  of  the  fineness  of  the  polish  on  this  limestone,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  it  is  fine  and  glossy,  like  the  artificial  polish  of  mar- 
ble. Professor  Hall,  one  of  the  state  geologists,  found  the  polished  lime- 
stone at  the  West  in  Ogden  and  on  Niagara  River." 

In  examining  these  polished  rocks,  of  which  we  saw  a  great 
number,  both  at  the  Falls,  and  above  and  below  them,  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  extraordinary  degree  of  polish  given  to  the  surface 
of  the  granite  rocks  at  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  undoubtedly 
by  the.  same  cause,  the  action  of  the  water,  of  which  the  following 
description  is  given  in  my  unpublished  MS.  journal,  kept  on  the 
Nile  in  December,  1814. 

"In  some  of  the  hollows,  worn  by  the  annual  friction  of  whirl- 
j>ool  when  the  Nile  is  at  its  height,  a  bed  of  soil  has  been  deposit- 
ed, from  which  has  sprung  up  young  trees,  plants,  and  bushes,  the 
isolated  verdure  of  which  derives  a  higher  charm  from  the  sur- 
roundmg  contrast,  and  makes  them  seem  like  little  Edens  encom- 
passed by  a  wilderness.  The  very  rocks  themselves,  too,  exhibit 
^1  the  varieties  of  form  and  colour  possible  to  be  conceived,  while 
their  adamantine  surfaces,  unshattered  by  the  stream,  have  a 
smoothness  of  polish  which  art  could  never  give  to  them ;  and  by  the 
infinite  variety  of  their  positions,  they  reflect  back  the  rays  of  an 
unclouded  sun  from  every  point  like  a  thousand  mirrors.  If  one  of 
these  stones  only  had  been  met  with  in  any  other  situation,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade  one's  self  that  they  were  not  covered 
With  some  transparent  varnish." 

This  resemblance  between  the  polished  rocks  of  the  Cataracts  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee  is  very  striking,  though  the 
smoothness  and  brdhance  of  the  former  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  latter. 

We  were  accompanied  in  our  excursion  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  an|  to  the  Falls  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  whose  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  localities  made  him  a  most  valuable  guide,  and 
whose  conversation  was  a  running  commentary  on  his  excellent 
book,  to  both  of  which  we  were  largely  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion they  conveyed,  as  well  as  for  the  mineralogical  and  fossil  spe- 
cimens we  were  enabled  to  collect. 
.    The  climate  of  this  portion  of  the  State  of  New-York  is  remark- 
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«nent  of  AmS  v"y  hot tm^r'^",'''''^  throughout  the  Co„! 
but  the  degree  ol  S.^^ r^l^^l^  '^^^b  -Id  winte,,, 
the  same  parallel  of  latitnHA  p  •.  7^  ™  ^"an  elsewhere  m 
^vho  had  bestoweS  S^^^^^^ 

opinion  that  in  this  Tunt,^  and  L  ^hn  '^^^^^^  entertainld  an 
was  a  circuit  of  seasons  ^5^.  ^'lo^g'^V"  mosi  others,  there 
yea«:  that  is/therrwSe  tef  o;  X'"  P'"°^'  "^  *^"  °^  ^^^^^^ 
the  same  number  of  ^od  oTes  and  te„  -  "S  '"'"'°''^'  ^"^^  ''^^'^ 
and  then  the  same  number  of  SIm  «  '  ^"f "  ^^^''^  ^^nters, 
ident,  whom  I  had  ^n  a  Ne^fc^^^^  ?°«  <>{  the  pres-' 
nence  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  hL  V  ?i  ?  *^*  ^."^  ^'^"  «^Pe- 
dent  Dwight  consider  the  Zse  of  thf  nf  \'"PP^i*'°"-  ^'•^- 
perature  Sy  which  the  wternTartVf^N^^^fe^^^^  f  *«- 

to  be  the  vicmityof  the  ffreat  lat*i  oL       *i5      ^^  characterized 
presses  himself:  ^  ^'  *°^  ^'^  **»•«  ^"bject  he  thus  ex- 

imity  to  the  level  of  the  ocea„     Th^t.^""^''  ***  ^^^  shore  and  prox- 
ocean  are,  almost  without  an  ekcenUon  w^r™  ""?.,'"''•*''»  ''"'^^^  oS  the 
m  the  same  latitude ;  and  tK  wh&rfi  fff™^^^"!  *=^"*'"«^  «°"«t"e8 
are  regularly  warmer  than  suchls  have  a  on i!;^' m  ^^?^^  '^^  «"rface 
Volney,  however,  with  that  promntness  nf  nf  •'^- "^H^  elevation.     Mr. 
long  been  remarkable,  found  as  hpE  "C^^^'P'O"  for  which  he  has 
th.8  opinion  ia  groundiessTn  'the  cU,^eofth^T^'''°7  '^'^^'''^  ^hS 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.    This  rUm^fl  k      "®  '^^S'^"*  bordering  on  the 
of  the  shore  in  the  same  latitude  XeltT^T'  '".''^  ™."dertL„  that 
ocean,    Yet  the  tract  which  enk)7s  th?s  m  w  ^''^'^  "*'"«'*  ^^''^  ^he 
and  distant  from  the  sea.    The  Smises  h^l  o  '"P^'?'"^^  '"  «'«^ated, 
true,  but  the  consequence  does  nSt  fXw  ^%«j,f  f  7^1  ^"^  undoubtedly 
fluence  here  which  the  ocean  has  elsewrerp  ^''^ '^"^f  ^laye  the  same  in. 
IS  80  small,  and  the  distance  from  rhfim!«\  ^^®  elevation  above  them 
of  both  advantages  is  compLKu'™f^?°'■^ J      '^e  full  influence 
true  explanation  of  the  sXct  it  is  onl^r."^  ^^^  ^'°°^^  ^^^^^  this  is  a 
southeastern  parts  of  the  cSy  of  GeLse.  Z^  '°  ""^'^''^  ^hat  the 
Tioga,  Delaware,  and  Greene,  are  seSblvPou^^  ^?""''l'  of  Steuben, 
ately  south  of  Lake  Ontario     It  oS^h    I.k    ^^*''^"  '^ose  immedi- 
tha:  countries  on  the  eastern  side  orfcS.^'  *^  ^e  observed  here, 
winter  and  hotter  in  summer  than  those  on  thf  "."^  regularly  colder  in 
obvious     Inthetemperate  zones  atleast  in. r"'"?.-    The  reason  is 
mg  winds  are  from  the  west.    Eastern  f^^^^^^ 

winds  chiefly  from  the  land,  and  western  i«f'    here'-ore,  have  their 
of  the  ocean.    As  the  winters  ar^mHH  in  .k^^  ®"J°y  ^^e  softer  breezes 

^^;^:=r^a^J^?'-^ -^i^^^^^is 

for  both  at  Buffalo  S VCS   1*\^  ^'""/""y  ^^  this  view; 

gust  was  five  or  sL  degree^ le^^^^^^^^  "^  ^  T'"'^  of  Au- 

York  and  Albir-  -  -'^  °^  *"®  thermometer  than  af  N^™. 

and  Alban,  «.  .,e  same  period  of  time,  while  the  freshness 
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of  the  air  from  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  made  the  difference  in 
the  feeling  of  heat  at  least  ten  degrees  less;  that  is,  with  the 
thermometer  at  80°  in  either  of  these  places,  persons  would  feel 
no  more  inconvenience  from  heat  than  they  would  at  Philadelphia 
with  the  thermometer  at  70° ;  and  in  each  of  the  towns  of  Buffalo 
and  Rochester,  throughout  the  month  of  August,  we  slept  under  a 
blanket,  and  found  it  comfortable  j  while  in  all  the  seaboard  cities, 
and  from  New- York  to  Saratoga,  during  the  whole  of  June  and 
July,  we  found  a  single  sheet  as  much  as  we  could  bear,  with  all 
the  windows  open,  and  here  a  sheet,  blanket,  and  counterpane 
were  not  found  too  much.  A  very  characteristic  extract  of  a  letter 
is  preserved  from  Gouverneur  Morris  to  a  friend  of  his  in  England, 
who  had  often  urged  him  to  come  over  and  reside  in  some  part  of 
Britain,  which  the  former  had  always  resisted ;  but  at  length  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  support  his  refusal  by  adequate  reasons,  he  ssyn 
to  his  friend : 

"  Compare  the  uninterrupted  warmth  and  splendour  of  America,  from 
the  first  of  May  lo  the  last  of  September,  and  her  autumn,  truly  celestial, 
with  your  shivering  June,  July,  and  August ;  sometimes  warm,  but  often 
wet ;  your  uncertain  September,  your  gloomy  October,  and  detestable 
November.  Compare  these  things,  and  then  say  how  a  man  who  prizes 
the  charms  of  nature  can  think  of  making  the  exchange.  If  you  were 
to  pass  one  autumn  with  us,  you  would  not  give  it  for  the  best  six  months 
to  be  found  in  any  other  country,  unless,  indeed,  you  should  get  tired  of 
fine  weather." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  climate  of  America,  as  far  as  we 
have  yet  experienced  it,  and  we  have  now  passed  very  nearly 
through  an  entire  year,  is  much  more  pleasurable  to  the  sight  and 
feelings  than  the  climate  of  England.  Whether  it  be  as  favour- 
able to  health  and  longevity  may  be  doubted ;  although  there  are 
other  circumstances,  and  particularly  that  of  the  diet  and  mode  of 
life  among  Americans,  which  may  sufficiently  account  for  their  in- 
ferior health,  without  regarding  the  agency  of  the  climate  as  in 
any  degree  contributing  towards  it.  But  the  brightness  of  the 
American  winters,  with  a  brilliant  and  glowing  sun  beaming  from 
a  cloudless  sky,  while  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  gay  and  lively  equipage  of  sleighs,  with  the  warm 
buffalo  skin  and  furs  of  the  closely-wrapped  party,  and  the  jingling 
bells  of  the  delighted  horses,  glide  along  the  streets  and  roads, 
makes  the  season  far  more  cheerful  than  a  winter  ever  is  in 
England. 

The  sjl^g  is  shorter,  for  summer  seems  to  burst  at  once  upon 
the  eye ;  and  when  it  comes,  the  full  and  gorgeous  foliage  of  the 
woods,  and  the  exuberant  luxuriance  of  the  fields,  give  an  idea  of 
abui^dance  and  fertility  which  is  delightful.  The  autumn,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  delightful  season ;  and  the  very  finest  days  of  an 
English  September  or  October  are  inferior,  in  Ae  richness  and 
glow  of  their  mellow  atmosphere,  to  the  weather  of  these  two 
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beautiful  and  acciiate  descriotion  of  lUr  p   T  I'   ^  f?l'owinff 

fade  and  fall  all  of  Z^sZedlctTnrrZitT'iTJ''^'''  d»  "o* 
yellow  of  the  liaden,  the  S™gh?reS!he  soft  manl.'.Vi'H  "'^  ^°''^«» 
of  the  sugar  maple,  the  Dale  vPllo«r  of  »h!  1  Tu^r  ^'^®  *^®^P  crimson 
and  the  dark  green  of  thrtoSgever^'eiS  tl  ^Jfw"  l!,'?  ''«^''' 
splendid  -picture  of  a  thousand  liehtIha^P?nn/t  i'  ^•®"*^^  '"'°  ""^ 

-erver,  our  autumnal  woodlands  fre  gSc  Sarter'res  i:^  7"  *''"  °*!l 
colours  arranffpH  in  tho  ho^r^i^  »       6'g«""»i'  parterres,  the  flowers  and 

lightful  effec?.^  A^S  when  these  mvrT//  ?.^  fli'l"'^  ''^^^^^  «"d  de- 
the  earth ;  whenlE?  squi  lei  ^aKom  the  lea^t^r '^  i"""'  ''^"^^  »" 
among  them  for  the  ripened  but  8tilplLin„K^'^  branches,  or  rustles 
derer  is  tempted  to  throw  Smselfon^hra  ^™.T"  ""'"'  ^^^  '"'•«1  ^^n- 
the  wind,  and,  wh  le  hXoks  thrn„?h  f  h  ''^'"^o^  leaves  accumulated  by 
imagJuesW^^^ 

verytrfromd^pe^ndlg^^^rTrth:^^^^^^^^  "pon  our  admiration  are 
woodlands.  unrivSlled?n^eau%o24thr^^^^^  ^""^'l^^  »'"«"'■ 

be  added  the  splendours  of  anVutuSsuns^pf  ^L  "'^k^    ^''i*'^^^  ™"«» 
we  are  assured,  has  no  paralleHn  thp  mTnh  1'  ^^«  "c*"ies8  of  which,  as 

through  the  months  of  SeptemSarld  oAIL?  ^°T  «?«eptions,  last 

dours ;  there  seems  to  be  a  very  pecurar'  stafe  of  thr"?  ^^^^^  'P'^"" 
cessary  to  exhibit  these  beautiful  reflect  onswhiH,  I  atmosphere  ne- 
nessed  must  excite  the  admirStn  oTJ^Xv iew  them 'an/''"  ^'*- 
pared  to  appreciate  their  surprising  richnesT  "•""'  ^"^  "^  P'^'     ' 

the  Xe'rare'SThralrTeS^tf  '«  ""''-*  *  ^l^"^." 

and  a  dim  transparent  hTze^tS  '?»  Jlf'^  ^°  ^'"^  *  '■««'^'«' 
light,  diffused  through  the ^hofe  atmosoh^re    T/"'"\''^  '^'  «""'« 
some  minutes  both  before  and  aft Pr  tv.^  o.?^         u-^*  ^"'''»  a  *"ne,  for 
rich  hues  of  gold,  and  criSnSv.T.^*'^^^  '^«  horizon  the 

from  the  horizon  0  the  zen  th  arP  hpvnn?!^  ^^^^  '^^'"  *°  «o^'  "P^ani 
scribe.    As  the  sun  conSS\o  s,'^?  ,hl^     Power  of  language  to  de- 

ally  blend  and  deepenTnto  one 

flections  remain  lonVafte?the  St  nf^^l  ?J'^^^'  ^"'^  "'^  ^P^®"'*'''  ^e- 
disappeared.  We  h!ve  said  that  nn?pt"  '''^',"^'?f  '""'^^  ^°"W  have 
this  peculiar  brilliance  when  the  air  ifvp?.'  °"'^'?.'  '""^«'  ^^^'Wts 
in  a  yellow  light,  it  is  tme  bmit  s  rnmn^r'^r  ",'  **'^'""  ^'^^^  '^''^^n 
and  when,  as  is  sometimes  thpLlJj  ^"'nPf  a  'vely  pale  and  hmited; 

sphere  is  filled  wth  the  smoky  vapour  arisin."fe'7v.'"''"«'  '}t  '»""«■ 
prairies  in  the  Far  West  he  sinki^X  an  "^  ""  ^  t'|0"sand  burning 
aiprru  ^H--^!-"  '--.•'  ®  smks  like  an  immense  red  hall  w!»ho"»  a 
sin^.^  ^p.cxxdiu  c„.uuaung  ray.    It  is  our  opimon  that  the  pecuUar  state 
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of  the  atmosphere  necessary  to  produce  these  gorgeous  sunsets  in  per- 
fection is  in  some  way  depending  on  eleciricai  causes ;  since  it  very 
commonly  happens  that,  after  the  brilliant  reflections  of  the  setting  sun 
have  disappeared,  the  auroral  lights  make  their  appearance  in  the  north; 
and  usually,  the  more  vivid  the  reflection,  the  more  beautiful  and  distinct 
the  aurora.    This  fact,  the  numerous  and  splendid  northern  lights  of  last 
September  succeeding  to  sunsets  of  unrivalled  beauty,  must  have  ren- 
dered apparent  to  every  observer  of  these  atmospheric  changes.     Con- 
nected, however,  with  this  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  co-operating 
with  it,  is  another  cause  we  think  not  less  pecuUar  and  efficient,  and 
which  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  noticed  in  this  connexion, 
and  that  is  the  influence  of  the  great  lakes  acting  as  reflecting  «urface8. 
"  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that,  when  rays  of  light  im- 
pinge or  fall  on  a  reflecting  surface,  as  a  common  mirror,  they  slide  off, 
80  to  speak,  in  a  corresponding  angle  of  elevation  or  depression,  which- 
ever it  may  be.    The  great  American  lakes  may  in  this  respect  be  con- 
sidered as  vast  mirrors,  spread  horizontally  upon  the  earth,  and  reflect- 
ing tlie  rays  of  the  sun  that  fall  upon  them,  according  to  the  optical 
laws  that  govern  this  phenomenon.    The  higher  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon,  the  less  distance  the  reflected  rays  would  have  to  pass  through 
the  atmosphere,  and,  of  cour    ,  the  less  would  be  the  effect  produced 
by  thera ;  while  at  and  near  tne  time  of  setting,  the  rays  striking  hori- 
zontally on  the  water,  the  direction  of  the  reflected  rays  must  of  course 
be  so  also,  and  therefore  pass  over  or  through  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  atmosphere  previous  to  their  final  dispersion.    It  follows 
that  objects  on  the  earth's  surface,  if  near  the  reflecting  body,  require 
but  little  elevation  to  impress  their  irregularities  on  the  reflecting  light ; 
and  hence  any  considerable  eminences  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
great  lakes  would  produce  the  effiect  of  lessening  or  totally  intercepting 
these  rays  at  the  moment  the  sun  was  in  a  position  nearly  or  quite  hor- 
izontal.   The  reflecting  power  of  a  surface  of  earth,  though  far  from  in- 
considerable, is  much  less  than  that  of  water,  and  may  in  part  account 
not  only  for  the  breaks  in  the  line  of  radiance  which  exist  m  the  West, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  autumnal  sunsets  of  the  South  are  inferior  in 
brilliance  to  those  of  the  North.    The  atmosphere  of  the  North  is  open 
to  the  influence  of  reflected  light  from  the  lakes,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  most  of  the  resplendent  richness  of  our  autumnal  sunsets  may  be 
traced  to  this  source.    The  successive  flashes  of  golden  and  scarlet 
light,  that  seem  to  rise,  and  blend,  and  deepen  in  the  west  as  the  sun 
approaches  the  horizon  and  sinks  below  it,  can  in  no  other  way  be  so 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  as  by  the  supposition  that  each  lake,  one 
after  the  other,  lends  its  reflected  light  to  the  visible  portion  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  thus,  as  one  fades,  another  flings  its  mass  of  radiance 
across  the  heavens,  and,  acting  on  a  medium  prepared  for  its  reception, 
prolongs  the  splendid  phen^^mena." 

I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  this  description,  and 
may  add  that,  though  the  autumnal  sunsets  of  America  are  every- 
where beautiful,  I  had  never  yet  seen  any  to  compare  with  those 
which  we  had  witnessed  in  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lakes.  Neither  in  the  East  Indian  nor  Mediterranean  Seas, 
neither  in  the  Arabian  nor  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  the  sunsets  are 
often  glowing  and  beautiful,  do  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  such 
exquisitely  golden  skies,  or  such  beautifully  pencilled  rays  stream- 
ing from  the  sun  after  it  had  sunk  beneath  the  horizon^  in  alter- 
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Among  the  useful  public  accommodations  which  we  oWrv^  ;„ 
Rochester  were  oublir  hnth«   v^tu  ^c     •       ,"  7®  ooserved  in 

wSS  Fait  off h  ^r""  °^  S'^°"?^  immediately  overLkingthe 

Rochester,  though  there  are  none  at  BuffalofaTso  raSk  J^ 

Among  the  minor  peculiarities  of  Rochester,  we  remarked  that 

mu  attoes;  but  the  great  numbers  of  darHom^WdTSaS 
of  t  !r'^  ^"^'  '?'?'^'""y  ^««"  '»  t*^*^  streets  supply  the  plac^ 

But^n  ^X.?  "•  ^:r;?^  "  '"'^^'^  ^PP^^'^"^^  ^o  the  population 

Sf     ?°^^^«f«/ we  did  not  see  a  single  Indian,  and  certainly  not 

half  a  dozen  Africans,  during  all  our  stav  thppp-  In^i  *k    i^   ? 

wasthefi^thotelat^hichwlhid^";^^^ 

in  America  in  which  there  were  no  coloured  servant,  male  or  ?e? 

J^?i     -^^u^  r,  *^°"S^*  *°  ^«  ««»e  tbree  hundred  p^iiS  of 

colour  in  the  whole  town;  but  in  a  population  of  twenty  tCand 

of  ?he"yfar°b  Sh\h^"?.°  f"^  ^*  ^°^^^«*^'-'  '*  ^^  ^^e  period 
01  me  year  m  wh  ch  the  state  law  requires  the  calling  out  and  ev 

ercise  of  the  mihtia,  so  that  there  we?e  eyery  day  pafades  marcJ: 
^,  and  eyolutions  of  that  body.  To  an  English  eWSsTomed 
to  he  perfect  disciphne  of  the  regular  troops  of  the  £  wk.se 
daily  exercise  giyes  to  all  their  movements  sSch  admiraWe  pred! 
f  ;%*!l?!JT!!!^f  the  A  i  ,,i,,  ,„^^i^,^,  ^able^P-^. 
-inr  m.iuaijr  =pcctade,  and  would,  most  probably,  haye  been  vUw 
ed  with  contempt  by  some  of  our  martinets  at  home  ^" 
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But  their  imperfections  at  drill  were  all  counterbalanced  in  my 
mind  by  the  consideration  that  in  this  country,  where  every  coun- 
ty and  town  furnishes  its  quota  to  the  national  militia,  there  is  no 
large  standing  army  used  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  peo- 
ple, and  maintained  by  the  labours  of  those  they  are  called  on  to 
guard.  In  the  day  of  need,  however,  these  voluntarily  organized 
troops  have  generally  done  their  duty  in  the  face  of  more  veteran 
soldiers,  and  have  been  found  able  to  repel  invaders  from  their 
shores.  But  even  in  point  of  discipline  and  t.ppearance,  inferior 
as  undoubtedly  they  are  to  the  royal  troops  which  re  occasionally 
reviewed  at  Hyde  Park  or  Wimbledon,  they  wen  quite  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  numerous  volunteer  regiments  of  England, 
which  were  irabodied  throughout  the  kingdom  at  the  penod  of 
Bonaparte's  threatened  invasion  of  Britain ;  and  in  any  encounter 
with  the  enemy  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  done  their  duty 
equally  well,  as  animal  courage  is  as  much  an  American  as  it  is  a 
British  quality.  In  this  they  are  as  nearly  equal  as  chil'^'en  of  the 
same  fathers  might  be  expected  to  be. 

Among  the  destroying  causes  which  are  already  in  operation  at 
Rochester,  and  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  are  two  that  desen^e  mention.  One  is  the  Canada  thistle, 
which  passed  over  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  is  now  gradually  extending  itself  southward  wim 
the  regularity  of  an  appointed  march.  Its  seeds  are  blown  from 
the  plants  to  the  soil  around  and  in  advance  of  them,  "^ud  they 
DOW  spread  over  all  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  producing  great- 
er injury  to  the  soil  and  cultivation  than  any  cause  that  has  been 
remembered  for  some  time ;  and  the  farmers  allege  that  all  their 
efforts  to  root  them  up  and  prevent  their  spread  have  hitherto 
proved  ineffectual. 

The  other  agent  of  destruction  is  an  insect,  called  here  the  borer, 
a  small  worm,  of  which  a  large  colony  first  made  themselves  known 
in  the  eastern  part  of  this  state  about  ten  years  ago,  by  boring 
holes  into  the  bark  and  through  the  wood  of  the  locust-tree,  leav- 
ing on  the  outside  small  heaps  of  the  dust,  to  which  they  reduce 
the  bark  and  wood  by  their  perforations.  Their  progress  westward 
has  been  so  gradual  and  steady  that  there  has  been  no  one  year  in 
which  they  have  not  gone  farther  West  than  in  the  preceding. 
They  attacked  the  locust-trees  only ;  but  these  they  so  effectually 
destroyed,  that  it  is  believed  by  many  here  that  in  fifty  years  hence 
there  will  not  be  a  single  locust-tree  left.  So  gradual  are  the  dep- 
redations of  these  creatures,  that  the  trees  in  the  east  part  of  Ro- 
chester were  attacked  two  years  before  those  in  the  west  j  and  in 
every  instance,  where  streets  running  north  and  south  are  lined 
with  locust-trees,  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  have  been  first 
perforated,  before  the  slightest  injury  was  visible  in  those  on  the 
■west 


•  5f 

-efeTw"o^etrbfe':rI^  -^-^  ^e  saw  here 

tifulJjr  developedrrd  the^ria tureltT  "^'}'  ^'«^^'"g  beau- 
worm  of  about  two  "nches  in7e,^rh  In^'f'"^"^  "PP^^^ng  to  be  a 
with  nothing  but  tKLr  coatC  for^^^^  '"'^  '"  circumference, 
table  leaf,  a^d  an  inner  mLTmS;.^^^^^^^  °^  «  V 

wi  hout  organs  of  respiration  or  sS  fnd  nl^^^'T"*""'  ^"^ 
visible  apertu,*  at  either  extremitt^  ItT^;.  ;''^**''  "^'T"*  «ven  a 
motion,  but  seemed  more  nearly  a JiedLrhl  P^T'!!,"^. '''"^  1°^°- 
appearance,  though  evidently  bdonllt^thl"^"''^  in 

1^  functions  rfe  other  was  a  Sseet  wh^T''  ^'"^^^"^  '^^ 
of  a  long  body  and  six  long  legs  efrhS^  ^^  ?'  composed 
»ot  thicker  than  a  stalk  of  ^o  Srri^^^^yrJ"^? ''.^°"?'  '""^ 
green,  it  looked  like  the  stems  ofZSl    i'    .     "i^  ^'^  °^  »  bright 

amining  it,  a  perfect  and  SrmdTsuL&o^  ^"*' °"  ^^' 

seen;  and  t  had  powers nfnn«    aisposition  of  the  parts  could  be 

was  no  appearanc'e7f7n?eVt  nTotamS  ^^- 

visual  organs,  as  far  as  we  could  So v^r'ni      '"'P'"^^^^  or 
new  to  persons  here  as  to  mysdf  and  w^r!  ;»,     ^7  "^^'^  ^^h  as 

Among  the  curiosities  of  anfmatS  n^.      u^  °"'^  °"^«  s^en. 
markable  thing  that  I  r?membTcolectd";fc^^  ^  T^*  -" 
of  Araenca,  is  the  account  given  bv  Mr  T  of  V     P^*""' ^'^^ry 
the  Cicada  tribe,  called  the  r2Z.^  ;i:?^^  °^  ^^^  '"^^t  of 
of  its  appearing  in  PennsylvarSf  SMaSt"^'  ^""^'^  ^'^^  ^^^t 
year,  and  being^hoUy  unWWin  thp7n^  f"**  ^""^"y  seventeenth 
riod.    It  was  Irst  ol^erved  to  ann^l  •°"I!J'7  ^^^^P*  ^t  that  pe- 
years  afterward  it  reappS,  ,n  mJv  I76fi^'^'  ^^^^'  ^^^"^^^n 
again  in  May,  ISOOj  again  ii  &  fi??'  «g«,»n  ^May,  1783; 
1834.    It  lives  but  a  few  davs •  h7'^    •     'i"^'  ^^^^V*  ^^  May 
numbei^  are  so  great  as  To  cTer  a^T^  ^^at  short  period,  iS 
a  low  distinct  hu^m,  wWc?  rcompir^  to' "'.r^-^"  '^^  ^'^  ^^^^h 
enormous  caldron."    A  rPm«rUiS  1  *^®  simmering  of  an 

"during  the  whole  peld  of^S:4t  t'^  f'^^^"^  ^^'  ^'^^^ 
does  not  detect  thei^eatina  anvtLt  5  ' -^^  ""^"^^^^  attention 
the  slight  injury  received  bir  th^fe  Toi^'*'  ^  ^^^«P«°"  °f 
%mg  their  eggs  upon  the  tW^Xa^°::CarT;^^^^^^^^^ 

a  ASra^it^^^^^^^^^  ttet  f^'^'^'''^  «  ^-  ^«y« 
their  existence  seems  to  be'termbS      hp  ''  1^""^*5^  °^^«^^  ^^ 
become  weak,  lose  their  nowp/lf   !?'  ^^  ™^'^  ^"'^  ^«"ale  both 
the  ground  b;  myri^ndTn  ten  or  S"'''  ^/''""t  "'"^'  ^-»  ^ 
The  eggs  sooi  a4  pr^e  gru^Mhe  rLd7h  '^'^  '",  P^"^*^'        * 
the  mould,  and  there,  perforating  a  nathfn  fi?  J  ^  [  "^^^  ^°^«  ^o 
they  entirely  disappear  for  a  Sh  f         ^^^  ^^P*'^^  ^^  the  earth, 
wells  and  fLdXr^  ml^o^S^^^l?^^^^^^^^^^  In  digging 

Vol.  H.— E  e  ^  "  "{9  "''''""    "'^^^  ^^^  ^^  t^elvi 
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feet  under  the  ground ;  Uit  when  the  month  of  May,  in  the  leven- 
teenth  year  after  th«  ir  last  appearance,  returns,  though  in  the  inter- 
val streets  should  nave  been  iaid  out,  houses  built,  and  pavements 
laid  upon  the  soil  which  covers  them,  up  they  come,  as  if  by  one 
coramoa  impulse,  at  their  appointed  time,  "piercing  their  way 
through  the  matted  sod,  through  the  hard-trampled  clay  of  the 
pathways,  ^|irough  the  gravel  between  the  joints  of  the  stones  and 
pavements,  and  mto  the  very  cellars  of  the  houses,  like  their  pred- 
ecessors, to  be  a  marvel  in  the  land,  to  sing  their  blithe  song  of 
love  and  enioyment  under  the  bright  sun  and  amid  the  verdant 
landscape ;  like  them,  to  fulfil  the  brief  duties  of  their  species,  and 
close  their  mvsterious  existence  by  death." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  facts 
connected  with  the  natural  history,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geolo- 
gy  of  the  State  of  New-York,  is  to  be  found  in  the  weekly  periodi- 
cal published  here,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Genesee  Farmer,"  which 
may  be  called  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  North  America,  and  is 
one  of  the  best-arranged  and  best-conducted  publications  of  the 
kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  two  daily 
newspapers,  the  Rochester  Democrat,  which  is  the  Whig  organ, 
and  the  Daily  Advertiser,  which  is  the  Democratic  organ,  each 
haying  its  weekly  and  semi-weekly  abridgment  for  country  circu- 
lation, and  each  being  conducted  with  all  the  characteristic  features 
of  blind  partisanship ;  seeing  evervthing  good  in  the  measures  of 
one  set  of  men,  and  everything  bad  in  the  measures  of  another  set ; 
and  not  allowing  the  existence  of  any  error  on  tlwir  own  side,  nor 
any  truth  on  that  of  their  opponents. 

The  "  Genesee  Farmer,"  however,  avoiding  all  politics,  and  con- 
fining itself  to  agriculture  and  the  varied  branches  of  knowledge 
'which  can  illustrate  or  advance  the  improvement  of  the  natural 

g reductions  of  the  earth,  is  a  work  which  will  be  read  a  century 
ence  with  as  much  interest  as  now,  and  would  be  as  acceptable  to 
the  student  of  nature  in  Paris  or  London  as  in  Washington  or  New- 
York.  This  excellent  publication,  with  the  illustrative  report  on 
the  geology  of  the  state  recently  issued,  and  the  sketches  of  Ro- 
chester by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  peculiar 
branches  of  information  on  which  they  treat,  and  are  alike  honour- 
able to  the  parties  by  whom  they  were  written  and  compiled,  as 
useful  to  the  community,  and  creditable  to  the  intelligence  and 
•well-directed  inquiries  of  the  state. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Southern  Tribe..-H;i,,;;t.7df  3  Annuur  H  ''"''""  ?'«^«- Northern  ,nd 
-Namilive  of  the  "  While  vCi.nnMwl?./!  7 ?•'"',',"."  ^'  •"«='•"'  ''«''*"  *'ort«. 
Aborigine-Conduct  or  the  Wrt"'.  to  IndUn.  'r.'""  ^'"«f^-0'«»««.  .mon.T. 
•pout  on  the  L.ke.-DemMr.tic  cf.n.«n    rJ  "V*^'™''*  "^  C«n«ndaiRU8 -Vv'aJer- 

Orounda  of  Mr.  Greig.-Tailet  '  Pa?rkk  Pn  I^k"""  "o  Amer..:ana.-Hou«e  and 
.r..-Tr.n.ferorthelour.houUl&oU*te^^^^^^^^^^ 

RocheSS  forc^L^H^^^^^f ''y'  ^'^^  ^^^»»  °f  S«Pt«'»ber,  we  left 
the  same  roai  ^ThS*  ^^  '."  «t'a-?oach,  and.  pa^/ing  over 
forraed  the  iour^erin  i\'^^^^^^^  '"  "T^"?  ^^°™  whence,  we  per- 

there  this  peri^if  I  Sh  c  '  ^^"""^  "'^ed  me  to  remain 

tucic  uiuf  penoa,  It  1  could  spare  no  more,  to  deliver  thr«.«  «f  «,.. 

fa  3jS^k,v  "  "  *"?  ^'"™«''  "  *=  *<«™  plara;"  and  the 
«ni1f  '      5    '  ™y"»'y™lainccl  it,  instead  ofcivin^r  it  anew 

S ly  be°-ado,^T  '^^^'ff'P'ilt^  ^han  the  one^it  "iS:i,Zu 
possiDiy  De  adopted.    Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  its  situ 
ation ;  and  the  view  of  the  town,  the  lake,  the  foreste  and  the  s-" 
roundu,g  country,  from  every  elevated  point  of  ZZt  Se  ^^ 
IS  really  exquisite,  so  that  Canandaiffua  well  Hp«prv».  S,;  -4;?„"JZ' 
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it  enjoys  of  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  in  the  United 
States,  and,  I  think  I  might  safely  add,  in  the  world. 

In  our  former  visit  to  this  place,  on  our  way  from  Saratoga  to 
Niagara,  a  general  description  of  the  town  was  given,  as  well  as  a 
history  of  the  first  purchase  of  its  territory  from  the  Seneca  Indians, 
by  Phelps  and  Gorham,  from  Massachusetts. 

The  grandchildren  of  Mr.  Phelps,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Gorham,  are 
still  settled  here,  and  are  possessed  of  handsome  landed  estates  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
their  acquaintance,  and  felt  from  that  circumstance  an  additions^ 
interest  m  all  the  details  of  the  early  history  of  the  place.  The 
portraits  of  both  these  founders  are  preser^'ed  in  the  Courthouse, 
where  they  are  suspended  on  each  side  of  the  portrait  of  Judge 
Howell,  which  occupies  the  centre;  and  their  names  are  in  univer- 
sal veneration  and  respect. 

One  of  many  acts  that  will  endear  their  names  to  posterity  is 
that  of  their  having  made  the  munificent  grant  of  6000  acres  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  endowing  a  public  institution 
for  the  education  of  youth.  It  is  from  this  grant  that  the  "Acade- 
my of  Canandaigua"  has  arisen  to  its  present  condition  and  im- 
portance. This  building  stands  in  an  enclosed  space  of  ground 
near  the  main  street,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  Roches- 
ter. It  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  with  a  frontage  of  about 
150  feet,  and  three  stories  in  elevation.  It  contains  three  large 
schoolrooms,  two  recitation-rooms,  and  forty-two  rooms  for  stu- 
dents, besides  a  suite  of  private  apartments  for  the  principal  and 
his  family.  There  are  six  professors,  in  addition  to  the  principal, 
employed  in  the  tuition  of  the  pupils,  three  of  whom  have  obtained 
the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  one  of  A.B. 

The  pupils  range  from  seven  years  to  twenty-one  in  age,  none 
being  admitted  before  they  can  read  well,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
enter  at  once  on  their  course  of  English  studies.  The  other  depart- 
ments embrace  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  chym- 
istry,  mineralogy,  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States.  A  special  department  is 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  teaching,  this  academy  having  been 
appointed  by  the  state  to  be  one  of  the  Normal  Schools  for  furnish- 
ing teachers  to.  the  common  schools  of  the  country.  The  whole 
cost  to  a  pupil,  including  board  and  education,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments taught,  does  not  exceed  130  dollars,  or  30/.  sterling,  per 
annum ;  while  to  those  who  live  with  their  parents,  and  have  daily 
tuition  only,  the  cost  does  not  exceed  20  dollars,  or  5/.  a  year.  The 
number  of  pupils  at  present  is  about  160,  and  everything  about  the 
establishment,  which  I  was  permitted  to  inspect  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  appeared  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  order. 

There  is  also  in  Canandaigua  an  excellent  institution  for  educa- 
tion, called  "  The  Ontario  Female  Seminary."     This  establishment 
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edge,  such  aa  ma&S  te^P^^'^  h  ^''"'^^  ^^^'"^^l- 
and  on  the  number  of  tK/ili;!  ?'  ^/d  mental  philosophy, 
possessing  similar  clai^     The^'uTdi^^^^^^  ^"  ^'^^  «'«^ 

pleasantly,  situated,  and  combines  a  K^  Z  ^«"ds°™e»  spacious, 
institution  and  a  private  rSnce  Th^'  advantages  of  a%ublic 
tained  by  the  two  princSs  wL  J^\™l"«ge™ent  is  ably  sus- 

competent  and  amSeTht^  ^ncuS^  ""'''"^'^  ^'''^'^ 
teachers   n  the  several  H«na.f      .'     "  ^^^^  ^""^  assisted  by  nine 

preside,  the  ^lorhitZ::^^ 'Z  "l^'S  ^'^^^  ^-P^^^^^^X 
nine  trustees.  ^      ^'^  **^^  superintendence  of  a  body  of 

JtaTeTadl^t  Ky  1^'  r""^,resembles  that  of 
learning  usually  taLht  «  «  ^'i?  ?  embraces  all  the  branc.  .  of 
number  of  the  pupuf  il  180.  ^^*  P"^^^  ««hools.  The  pr^nt 
tion  of  the  estattent  ??it  ^'^Tf^  ^'^^y  ^^'^  ^^e  reputa- 

^^^.  Of  course,  the^^^^m^^ti^-f^S  Sefc  fe 

ed™:  cSfuraXrer/^  ^-^  P-t- 

inspectors,  is,  to  a  ceXn  TS  ur* ''  Presented  to  visiti™  and 
fore,  without'  rbreach  of  confil^^^^^^^  P^'^P^-^^^'  «"d  ^^y>  there- 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  T  u'  H commented  oo-I  could 
"fine  names''  Ee  hv  L  '^^r  °^  "^^^^  ^''  "«"«%  called 

the  State  o?  New-Yo^^  lsTtiJfT\f:''^  '^'^  ^y  *°^  ^^^ 
and  Roman  naraL  for  thV/oi  t  taste  that  sqggested  the  Greek 
sire  to  give  eq"dlv  fine  „^^^^^ 

are  exafnplesTaken  ZTH  °.  ^^'''  '^^''\  ^^^  ^°"owing 
Magdalena,Gloriana  Adei  f^f  a    '^  ^^7  "?  ^^"  ^^*'  Cornelia, 

good  or  bad,  thV;  am^5r^i„lL"^f  "''«  °f  ""o''.  »l>etl>« 

and  proprie^,  among  .he„,  ^T.  .ho™"K'i„tS  fffu,?'' 
end  of  education,  cons  derablp  nmfi  .;^„^^  •  ^""ception  ot  the  true 

"  *^ *""  «""",  wua  at  aij  more 
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attended  to  here  than  in  the  female  academy  of  Albany ;  and  yet 
the  young  ladies,  on  the  whole,  looked  stronger  and  healthier, 
which  may  chiefly  be  attributed,  perhaps,  to  the  superiority  of  the 
air  of  the  country  to  that  of  the  town.  Attached  to  the  seminary 
is  a  small  but  well-selected  library,  a  museum,  in  which  mineralo- 
gical  specimens,  well-classified  and  arranged,  are  beginning  to  ac- 
cumulate ;  and  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  by  competent  pro- 
fessors, are  occasionally  given,  with  experiments,  for  which  they 
have  a  complete  apparatus.  The  highest  cost  of  the  tuition  in  ev- 
ery branch  is  143  dollars,  or  about  ^.,  per  annum,  and  for  board 
in  the  most  comfortable  style,  117  dollars,  or  about  23/.,  per  an- 
num, making  together  51/.  sterling  per  year. 

To  the  eastward  of  Canandaigua  and  Seneca  Lake  are  portions 
of  land,  which,  belonging  to  the  State  of  New- York,  were  set  aside 
by  act  of  Congress  to  be  appropriated  as  bounty-iands  to  the  sur- 
viving soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  hence  it  is  called  the 
Military  Tract  This  embraced  twenty-eight  townships,  each  town- 
ship containing  100  lots  of  600  acres  each,  exclusive  of  reserva- 
tions, the  whole  area  of  land  being  equal  to  1,680,000  acres.  It 
indoles  several  of  the  beautiful  lakes  of  the  state,  especially  the 
Seneca,  Otisco,  Owasco,  Skaneatales,  Onondaga,  and  Cayuga,  as 
well  as  streams  of  great  value,  and  mineral  productions,  including 
salt,  gypsum,  lime,  marl,  and  iron  ore.  The  act  of  Congress  pass- 
ed in  1776  awarded  a  certain  bounty  of  the  public  lands  to  all 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  army ;  but  the  State 
of  New-York,  wishing  to  make  separate  provision  for  such  of  her 
own  citizens  as  served  in  this  war,  passed  an  act  in  1783,  award- 
ing a  fivefold  proportion  to  that  granted  by  the  General  Government 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  apportioned  as  follows : 

.     3400 
.     2700 


Privates  and  non-cotamissioned 
ofScers    ......      600 

All  Ensign goo 

Lieutenant      .    .    .    .    .    1200 
Captain \800 


Major    .... 

Lieutenant-colonel 

Colonel      .    .    . 

Brigadier-general 

Major-general, 


3000 
5100 
6600 


If  the  parties  to  whom  thes«  larwls  had  been  assigned  had  gone 
to  settle  on  them,  or  procured  competent  and  trustworthy  persons 
to  clear  and  cultivate  them  at  once,  they  would  have  furnished  a 
handsome  competency  to  the  privates,  and  a  large  fortune  to  the 
superior  oilicers.  But  with  the  characteristic  imprudence  of  soldiers, 
most  of  the  privates  sold  their  portions  to  speculators  for  insignifi- 
cant sums.  Their  patents,  as  soon  as  made  out,  were  sold  for  eight 
dollars !  and  even  so  late  as  1792  they  were  to  be  bought  for  thirty 
dollars !  In  1800  they  were  not  to  be  had  for  less  than  from  three 
to  five  dollars  per  acre  before  they  were  cleared ;  and  now  that 
most  of  them  have  been  cleared  and  cultivated,  the  current  price  is 
firom  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre. 

It  was  in  this  military  tract  that  the  practice  was  first  introduced 
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o^eJ,  I  waa  .oTdTfr  ,ltSeS'rZt"\*"r 
the  layincr  out  and  namino-  nf  t^  \  g^n^rai  oi  that  day,  to  whom 

intrustedfhappened  to  ie VLln  '3r  '"  '\}^^'^'y  tract  was 
that  was'„ot%ither  Greek  or^Rornl  W^'S^"^  ^°"^^  «*««fy 
ancient  cities  were  exhausted  h^S/v,       ^^"  ^''-^  "^'"^  "^  tb«r 

warriors;  the  namroThftw^S^^^ 

nately  held  being  Scipio  and  M^ni-       '^^'^^'l^'s  court  was  alter- 

Homer,Virgil,  and  oTd  were  aSr/h'"^^'""*"'  "'^^  ^"^^^^ 
perceived  by  nearly  aKnnfn      *°  *5^  catalogue.    This  folly  is 

and  perhaps^o  mLsl^Zw^  regretted  by  very  ma^ny, 

revision  of  the  nomenclature  of  tLT'  P°P"^f  ^han  one  for  the 
already  been  proS  bleed  to  Jl  T  Ti^  ''^""*'«^  ^^  has 
instances;  and,  aWS  others  to  ST  ^^  J°^V""  "«"«« i»  °»any 
tario,"  aid  the  Htv  «?  at    '  v^?"  ^''^  ^^^^^  °^  New-York «  On- 

be  a'gr^at  imp^ovlent''X  aln7?"^l^^^^^^^^^  "^^'^'^  ^°«W 
that  while  the  JndLTnames  nf  llT'^^  -^  *^'''  '*  '"^y  ^^  ^^id, 
acteristic  and  beaSu%  ex?^^^^^  ^'"''''^  ,%%  char-* 

times  dignified  and  appSrJrp  5rf/^'^*^'»*^°"g*^some. 
striking  example  of  thfs  m«v  £  '  ^-^^  *''^''^7  ^evferse;  and  a 
of  those  who  were  parti^^J  .FT  I"  *  '"^"""°"  ^^  ^he  names 
and  the  Six  Son?,  S'ld  a'  Snld''"''"-*''f  J?"^*^^  States 
hawks,  Oneidas,  OnondS  C*  "-«  «  ^"'' '"'''"»  ^^  ^°- 
which  the  follo;ing  are  f  few  •     ^   '    '"'"'"''  ^^  Tuscaroras,  of 


Dogs-round-the-Fire. 
The  Blast. 

Swimming  Fish. 
Dancing  Feather. 
Falling  Mountain. 
Broken  Tomahawk. 
Snake. 
Bandy  Legs. 
Big  Tree. 

Thrown-in-the-Water. 

Corn-planter. 

Big  Cross. 

Long  Tree. 

Loaded  Man. 

The  Wasp. 

Wood-bug. 

Big-bale-of-a-Kettle. 
Oouncil-keeper. 


Handsome  Lake. 
Fish-carrier. 
Stinking  Fish. 
Little  Billy. 

Two-Skies-of-a-length. 
Farmer's  Brother. 
New  Arrow. 
Half-town. 
Broke;i  Twig. 
Full  Moon. 
Twenty  Canoes. 
Tearing  Asunder. 
Big  Sky. 
Little  Beard. 
Green  Grasshopper. 
Woods-on-Fire. 
Heap  of  Dogs. 
Red  Jacket. 


state  of  New-York  whom  th^  r.'.  in  """^  ^'ngenng  in  the 
moving  to  the  lari  beZd  the  E  ^^^^"'"f  *  ^""^  «^°"t  re- 
place iefore  him  an  oSl  state^e^  tof^^^^^^^^  'Y  ^''  ^^^*'  *° 
ervatton  lands  allotted  by  .eV^et^X^i  S^  V^ 
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annuities  in  money  still  paid  to  them  by  the  state,  both  taken  from 
the  public  records. 

Everything  connected  with  this  race  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
teresting, from  the  general  impression  of  their  nearly-approaching 
extinction,  when  there  will  be  no  longer  any  livng  memorials  in 
the  transmission  of  traditionary  history  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, as  all  will  be  swept  away.  The  Northern  tribes  have  re- 
mained the  longest,  because  they  have  always  been  the  most  pow- 
erful ;  and  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  that  the 
parallel  between  the  Indians  of  America  and  of  Asia  affords  this 
important  conclusion,  that  on  both  continents  the  hordes  dwelling 
in  higher  latitudes  have  overpowered  the  more  civilized  though 
feebler  inhabitants  of  the  countries  situate  towards  the  equator. 
As  the  Tartars  have  overrun  China,  so  the  Aztecs  have  subdued 
Mexico ;  as  the  Huns  and  Alains  desolated  Italy,  so  the  Chippe- 
was  destroyed  the  populous  settlements  on  both  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  The  surviving  race  in  these  terrible  conflicts  between  the 
different  nations  of  the  ancient  residents  of  North  America  is  evi- 
dently that  of  Tartars,  from  the  similarity  of  features,  languages, 
and  customs. 

The  following  are  the  official  statements  of  the  reserved  lands 
and  annuities  still  appropriated  to  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations 
at  the  present  time. 


Flaeai. 

Buffalo  .    .    . 
Tonawanta 
Cattaraugus     . 
Alleghany  River 
Genesee  River 
Oil  Spring  .    . 


RESERVATION  OF 


Aem. 

83,557 
46,209 
26,880 
30,469 
31,648 
640 


lodUni. 

636 
365 
380 
597 
456 
000 


LANDS   TO   INDIANS. 

Placet. 

Tuscarora  .  . 

Oneida  .    .  . 

Onondaga   .  , 

Stockbridge  . 

St.  Regis     .  . 

Total,     . 


Aon. 

ladhH. 

1,920 

314 

20,000 

1031 

7,000 

300 

13,000 

438 

lO.OoO 

400 

271,323    4966 


Oneida  Nation    .    .    ,  5169  88 

Christian  party  of  same  1443  28 

Pagan  party  ....  332  48 

Onondagas     ....  2430  00 

Cayugas 2300  00 

Senecas 500  00 


ANNUITIES   PATABLB   TO   INDIANS. 

Dollan. 


Posterity  of  Fish-carrief 
St.  Regis  Indians     . 
Brothertown  Indians 
Stockbridge  Indians 


SoUui. 

50  00 

2398  33 

2142  79 

371  00 


Total 


17,137  16 


In  the  course  of  our  excursions  round  Canandaigua,  we  went  to 
visit  the  remains  of  two  very  ancient  Indian  forts  which  are  still 
to  be  traced  here,  the  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west  of 
the  town,  about  a  mile  distant  in  each  direction.  We  were  accompa- 
nied in  this  excursion  by  the  venerable  Judge  Attwater,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  here,  who  had  resided  in  Canandaigua  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  remembered  it  a  perfect  forest  where  the  principal 
houses  now  stand.  The  western  fort,  when  he  first  saw  it,  I  id  a 
parapet  or  breastwork  of  four  feet  high  all  round,  though  evidently 
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yea«  .very  veslige  of  ,hb  fort  willbe  gS  ""  "  ""^  '''^ 

pMo  J^ "cS'ZhtT™  f™;'"»d  beautiful,  and  with  ! 

ihe  henecas,  by  whom  these  forts  were  last  orP.mi'M  tu  u 
many  suppose  them  not  to  have  been  builTbv  them  T.!  iT^^^^^h 
pie  anterior  to  their  day,  and  more  civiSrl  ^J  '  ^^t.  *  P^°- 
warlike  of  all  the  Six  NatioranZftpn  77'^  ^^^^^^ 
country  of  the  south  LnSptnf  ^^^^  excursions  to  the 
narra/ve  of  mZjJL^X'fw^^^  ''J'T^'  ^"  '^^ 
of  her  last  husband,  Hioafctoo,  alen  ca^hief  ^h^'5•"/P'^'^J"S 
on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee  R^vlf  S:d^?3t;^^^^^^^^^^        }''' 

other  Southern  Indians  A  S armv  Z^^'onu'h  *^  Cherokees,  and 
and  faligui-ff  march  thev  mpt  t hf^,^  ^^  collected,  and  after  a  long 
'the  low.  dafk,  and  bliody  lands  'Sear  "th!^"'  *?,^ll«V  «^a«  then  calk! 
what  is  now  called  the  ¥tate  of  ^  Red  River,  in 

associates  had  by  some  means  hpinc^n-^'^  T"^  Cotawpas  and  their 
in  ambush  to  taL Ten.  at  Snce  whe^n^  thpv  °J^''fj«' «PP«>a«h.  and  lay 
reach,  and  destroy  their  whole  armvTh/X  '^2"'**  ^""^^  ^*^'^'n  their 
usual  sagacity,  discovered  resSin  J  nfS""'^^'"  ''^^*'-"'''  *'th  their 
the  ambuscade  and  maslaced  Soo  Sthe  IT  ^"^hT'r'Mr^^^P^" 
for  two  days  and  two  nights  with  thi  „f  '^ .  ^^^  ''^"le  continued 
Northern  Indians  w^re  Sriai^Jn^  ^^T^^  '^''^"^y'  '"  «^hich  the 
the  Cotawpas  that  They  at  that  S«  opt.H  ?"■  ^^''^^^ded  in  destroying 
however,  suffered  Smense Tss  fn  k.llS^  The  victors, 

ground,  which  was  their  S  oE'Im  .>,     I'''  ^"^  S^'ned  the  hunting, 
give  it  up  in  a  trea  yrnof  ^Jnsent  tn  J^T^  '*'"  Cherokees  would  nSt 

were  at  that  time  in  gekerai  use  thL^hTl    P'"*'^'    ^T'  ^""^  »"o«^« 
.  geiierai  use,  though  a  fe  w  gunj  were  also  employed. " 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Cherokees  are  in  th^  o.*    f 
tr^  l^''l,^^9'^}^?:g^ounds,  which  they  wou^no  ceSe  to 'I 

"■  VolflLilF  f"°  '""'"'"^  ^'^^^"^''^  "*  ^^«i'  removal  j  and 
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the  Senecas  themselves,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  also  on  the 
point  of  being  transferred  from  their  ancient  homes  to  new  terri- 
tories west  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  so  that  both  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished  are  now  in  a  progressive  course  cf  extinction. 
The  destructive  wars  which  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  their 
ancestors  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  diminution  of  their 
numbers  in  the  years  that  preceded  the  American  Revolution.  The 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  spirits  has  operated  with  still  more 
destroying  force  since  that  period ;  and  of  late  years,  disease,  in 
every  form  and  shape,  has  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  per- 
ish. In  a  letter  recently  published  by  Mr.  Catlin,  the  celebrated 
Indian  traveller,  are  the  following  painful  details  on  this  subject : 

"  Only  one  year  and  a  half  ago  I  was  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  Up- 
per  Mississippi,  where  I  beheld  the  frightful  effects  of  the  smallpox 
among  the  Winnebagoes  and  Sioux.  Every  other  man  among  them 
was  destroyed  by  it ;  and  Owa-be-shau,  the  greatest  man  of  the  Sioux, 
with  half  of  his  band,  died  under  the  corners  of  fences,  in  little  groups, 
to  which  kindred  ties  held  them  in  ghastly  death,  with  their  bodies 
swollen  and  covered  with  pustules,  their  eyes  blinded,  and  hideously 
howling  their  death-song  in  utter  despair ;  affectionalely  clinging  to  each 
other's  necks  with  one  hand,  and  grasping  bottles  of  whiskey  in  the  other." 

Among  many  other  statements  which  from  time  to  time  appear 
in  the  American  newspapers  corroborative  of  this  spread  of  dis- 
ease among  the  Indian  tribes,  the  following  is  taken  from  a  very 
recent  journal  on  the  subject : 

"  Pestilence  in  America. — A  mortal  plague,  said  to  be  the  same  as 
the  *  Black  Death,*  which  raged  so  fatally  in  England  and  in  Europe 
some  five  or  six  centuries  ago,  has  broken  out  in  the  western  and  south- 
western borders  of  the  United  States.  As  yet  it  has  been  exclusively 
confined  to  the  Indians.  It  attacks  the  head  and  loins  suddenly,  and 
with  dreadful  pain ;  and  in  about  two  hours  the  victim  is  a  corpse.  The 
body  then  swells  enormously,  and  turns  instantly  black.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  fearful  progress  and  havoc  of  death  on  the  prairies, 
from  the  fact  that  within  a  few  weeks  more  than  33,000  savages  died. 
Of  a  lodge  of  1600  Mandans  (a  noble  tribe),  only  35  remained  alive. 
10,600  Assineboins  have  died;  and  deserted  wigwams,  newly-made 
mounds,  or  putrifying  corpses,  attended  only  by  the  croaking  raven  and 
the  screaming  eagle,  mark  the  mournful  desolation  of  the  Indian  forests 
and  prairies.  The  Crows  and  Black-feet,  so  eloquently  described  in 
Irving's '  Astoria'  and  '  Rocky  Mountains,'  have  suffered  dreadfully ;  and 
more  than  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  have  been  summoned,  man,  woman, 
and  papoose,  to  the  tribunal  of  Manito"lin,  the  Great  Spirit,  not  one  re- 
maining to  tell  that  they  were  once  a  nation  of  warriors !  The  disease 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  smallpox  among  the  traders,  and 
from  them  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Indians,  where  it  soon 
appeared  in  the  aggravated  form  of '  The  Black  Death.' " 

It  is  painful  to  witness  these  effects  of  the  contact  of  the  white 
race  with  the  Indians,  and  impossible  not  to  yield  assent  to  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Latrobe : 

"  What  has  been  the  influence  of  the  contact  and  intercourse  of  the 
European  with  the  Indian,  we  all  know.    Where  he  found  them  poor, 
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''^^n%ll:i^^^^^^  and  vengeance  had 

passion  he  planted  many;  where  one  frfn';  '^^^'^J'^  fomd  one  evU 

ranks,  he  brought  those  of 'his  blood  and  S^^^^^  ^^^  thinned  their 

harvest.  His  very  gifts  were  poison  llfii  ?^^  *  ™°''e  abundant 
kindness  he  was  ve'ry  bitter  inTsreve„le«nH"«  ""'^T'J^'ale  in  his 
passion  of  the  savage  for  his  own  nnrnn-f  ^  ^"3^^'  be  excited  the 
tim  he  commenced^he  worl  oTexSTnation "  *•*'"  ''  ^»«^  ^^'^^ 
setiSLTc:iY::fi;i^%\^^^^^  ^mce  their  first 

secretly,  with  hif  gLSg  hand  se,S"T  *'*""  »''«*  ^^e  whit^^S 
been,  in  almost  every  cast  dfil;.!,  ^  C^''^'^'  »"<*  «^ant  of  faith  has 
rors  which  he  a  wTrd  rSe lo^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  cause  ofTe'hor! 

when  excited,  was  terrible,  his  anger  SLel  R^f  h- *"  k,'^'"*''?  "^  ^^^  Indian, 
falling  almost  always  on  the  comnar^S   "'^  *"*  ^^^"^^  indiscriminate 
and  perhaps  retaliaJo„,"he„becS?ec:L^^^^^^^  ^""^  that  defence 

the  repetition  of  those  fearful  scenes  Sf  mn^^  °  !*^^  ^''^  country  from 
the  early  history  of  the  se  tlemlnts  a  m^^f  *^  *°''*"'"^'  ^^ch  make 
be  allowed;  but  the  settlemem  of  the  wS-  ""*  a  '■°"'*"''«' '«  "'so  to 
few  exceptions,  a  foul  blot  u^  Mtenddm'"'"  '^'"'"^*  '''  *"»»  ^ut 

a  Jt£rn^^arsf  ^^^^^^^^  being  healthier 

At  the  period  of  our  vbit  it  w«i^  ^  ^  the  State  of  New-York. 
Tanging^at  about  850  inlhemS  of  S^f^  ^'  '\'  thermometer 
sun  w£  so  scorching  that  Xc  LI  oTn.^;!?''  b"*'^!!°"&h  the 
the  ordinary  ranks  of  life  shelter^?!,  ^^""^h  ^''*^"  ^^  "^^^  in 
the  use  of  in  umbrelirthrfr  ^Ir^^^^^^^^^^^  \T  ''T''''  ^y 
mosphere  agreeable  in  the  shS  ri  .  ^  ^''*  "^^«  ^he  at- 
unusually  healthy,  and  certainlv  tL  ^^  ^""^^  ^'  *^  considered 
bore  out  that  supiTtiorwh^ 

by  President  DwfghTan^CLudC  n    f^""  the  opinion  formed 
ofWesternNewiork,con?^^^^^^^^ 

thete«yelrsofEte3'.;e^^^^^^^^^^ 

edge  had  died  of  the  consumSn'iS  iL,  t!f  P®u°"^  ^''*''»  hisknowl- 
hood.  He  also  observed  that  most  of  fL7"'^'P  V"^  '^^  neighbour- 
coast  were  unknown  there,  and  that  hi  ilr  "Tf  '^"""'^  «"  the  sea- 

sLffiSr?"'^,^''^^  ^he  cause  of  twJ  exemmioS^  't  ?"'''  ^"J^  «»"«  *« 
Sheffield,  in  Massachusetts,  I  was  infnmv5  ^       '^^  '  P^^««'^  through 
not  be  rationally  questioned  thSthli^*  '"  ?  ™*nner  which  could  4  . 
that  town.    Shoufd  therrbe'no  e„or  1 1^'"^''°"/^-"^^°  ^^-^  ''^'-e^ 
quiry  whether  the  infrequency  ofThis  HpII'  "''■''""u"''  '*  ^'"  ^««erve  in- 
not  owing  more  to  the  fever  Kgu^t&nf."  '^^  ^?*''«™  «'«'««  i^ 
or  perhaps,  i„  better  words,  whSrthP   lH-^™'^^^'''««"'nate; 
human  frame  do  not,  in  x)aniouh,rfL,    tendencies  to  disease  in  the 
Should  the  result  of  tWs  Ey  be  an  affil'T  ^"  '^'''  ^'"^'«  channel? 
may  hereafter  become  a  more  convpniP„?™.*^'''^*"^'^^'■'  Canandaigua 
pulmonic  affections  than  Se  louther!!  Stlit'es  " ''  ^"'  ^"'"'""^  «"^J««'  '« 

WatrVat^cTu^r^^^^^^^^^^^  fc""^"  Tr"^"^  -"  '^-e, 

before  our  arriva'  «n"    "  •  v  ^^"^"f'aigua  Lake  only  a  fpw  Havi 

arn>a.,  aau  waich  may  be  best  described  in  Yhe  lani 
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^uage  of  one  of  the  many  persons  who  saw  it,  and  who  describes 
it  in  the  following  communication.    He  says : 

"  On  Saturday,  the  85th  of  August,  1838,  at  4  o'clock  P.M.,  a  sudden 
Bquall  from  the  northwest  swept  across  the  surface  of  the  lake,  which 
till  then  had  been  calm  and  unruffled.  While  watching  the  altered  ap- 
pearance of  the  lake,  one  portion  of  its  surface  was  tossed  by  the  action 
of  the  wind  into  a  white  spray,  which  kept  moving  along  in  a  southeast 
direction.  As  it  approached  the  eastern  shore,  a  thin  white  column  of 
vapour  rose  in  the  air,  waving  to  and  fro  like  a  huge  serpent  in  a  per- 
pendicular position.  Directly  above  this  column,  though  apparently  un- 
connected with  it,  was  a  much  larger  column  of  spray,  performing  rapid 
evolutions  in  the  air,  increasing  in  dimensions  as  it  rose  into  the  clouds 
to  the  height  of  between  200  and  300  feet,  and  thus  presenting  very  much 
the  appearance  of  the  volume  of  smoke  which  issues  from  the  funnel  of 
a  steam-vessel  in  motion.  This  appearance  was  maintained,  without 
much  change,  for  the  space  of  between  ten  and  twelve  minutes,  during 
which  the  white  spray  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  (forming  the  base  from 
which  the  column  of  vapour  arose)  gradually  contracted  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  at  last  disappeared  altogether.  A  few  seconds  after  this  the 
two  columns  gradually  disappeared,  merging  thenc.'ielves  into  the  heavy 
clouds  which  obscured  the  sky." 

During  our  stay  at  Canandaigua  there  was  a  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  the  young  men  of  the  state,  who  met  here  on  the  6th 
of  September,  to  organize  measures  and  pass  resolutions  in  favour 
of  the  present  admmistration,  and  to  support,  by  all  the  means 
within  their  power,  the  election  of  Democratic  candidates  for  the 
State  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  Democratic  governor,  and  mem- 
bers to  the  general  Congress  at  the  ensuing  elections.  The  meet- 
ing was  largely  attended,  as  delegates  chosen  by  the  several 
towns  in  the  county  of  Ontario,  of  which  this  is  the  county  town, 
came  in  from  their  respective  residences,  each  bringing  a  large 
number  of  his  fellow-townsmen  with  him  as  companions.  They 
began  to  arrive  as  early  as  ten  o'clock,  in  gigs,  phaetons,  cars, 
carts,  and  wagons ;  all  those  in  the  uncovered  carriages  spreading 
their  uinbrellas,  as  the  heat  was  intense,  but  none  walking  that  we 
could  discover.  They  all  dined  at  the  hotel  at  one  o'clock,  and  at 
two  they  repaired  to  the  courthouse  for  business. 

I  was  invited  to  attend  their  proceedings  and  take  a  seat  among 
Nbe  leaders,  but  I  preferred  going  as  an  ordinary  spectator,  and  re- 
mained, therefore,  in  the  rear,  with  the  body  of  the  meeting. 
Everything  was  done  with  the  greatest  order  and  propriety;  but, 
to  an  English  taste,  there  was  a  coldness,  formality,  and  want  of 
life  and  enthusiasm  about  it  which  made  it  very  tame.  This  arose 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  from  the  meeting  being  composed  wholly  of  men 
of  the  same  party,  so  that  no  opposition  was  either  feared  or  ex- 
pected, and  everybody  knew  beforehand  how  the  matter  would 
end ;  but  it  was  partly  from  the  habitual  manner  of  the  people  of 
the  country  to  transact  all  their  public  business  in  this  cold  and,  to 
us  it  would  seem,  lifeless  manner. 
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chI!2V*th5  r.^^P'*r"'>  ^"•"•'g^J  ^ho  should  be  the 
ST.n  I-  ^T""  •°"'  ^"^  ^°'™  was  gone  through  of  propo- 
sing, seconding,  and  voting  the  individual  Tnto  the  chair     K^ 

sent  by  the  different  towns  were  read  over;  and  these.  aSn^ 
to  their  naMes,  rose  and  went  within  the  bar,  the  ^tk^Sf 
held  m  the  courthouse,  or,  as  we  should  say.  the  towrhal?  Thf 
chairman  then  opened  the  business  of  the  meiting  by  a  short  speech! 
bu  there  was  no  cheering  when  he  rose,  no  clapping  of  hXds  to 

»o  stone  unturned  to  accomplish  theifobj  ^ttwere^T^^^^^^ 

make  a  last  desperate  struggle  to  wrest  the 'power  frlTe  hanS 

bL  wkP'T*  *d"?""«trat,on,  and  seize  the  Veins  of  government 

£».     !?  J"  '""^  '?*  "'^i'"*  °^  **^«  P'-^e"*  "meeting,  aSd  k™ew  2e 
iiigh  and  firm  resolves  by  which  thev  haW  nl^^Wo^  tl       T      . 

support  the  only  true  liberty  known  i^thewotth^^  tl^^""""-  '° 

nowcrer,  nor  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  nor,  ndeed,  at  anv  oerioH  nf 
flie  proce«i,ngs,  was  there  the  slightest  rairifestafon  rf  mZSw 
by  any  expression  whatever;  whffe  in  England,  aUnch  fmS 
J^rZS  •»'»«»'»"■  «™,"  if  i'  had  lien  ci»\S,  iS.  ,tb* 

JI-Sira'clTf  JSrtSr^TcS'''™  f  ^''^P'"*"' 
ap^robaUon  at  the  sj^t^  ^^tTXt^:^"^  "' 

foS  oJetC.'S.X^T^an'S  pl^plr^ 

and  the  contrary  «No,»  as  in  the  English^H?use  of  (^mmL  L 
not  by  holding  up  their  hands,  as  in  English  public  meeWThl 
retirement  of  the  committee   o  preparf  the  rSuK^S  J 

and  agreed  to  by  a  previous  meeting  of  the  delegates  and  therelli 

tSr  wS.7ei"""W'^  "^r^"^«  reappS  frim  ?heSP 
urement,  with  their  resolutions  all  "ready  cut  and  dried  "  as  the 
phrase  1.,  and  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  word       ' 
of  rt.l3"°i°t*^^  proceedings,  learning  from  one  of  the  friends 
of  the  meetmg  hat  ,t  was  not  likely  there  would  be  any  speeS 
of  interest  or  importance,  and  that  the  resolutions  wJuldmoS 
probably  be  put  all  together  and  passed  as  one,  ^'th^ufopZ- 
hon  or  remark,  I  withdrew,  hanng  been  present  for  n^rfJ^two 
houra,  without  anythmg  of  interest  to  reward  the  stay'  ^ 

_-ie ^  ,„„  „^^^^  newspapers  iu  Lanandaigua, 


I  one  main- 
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taming  the  principles  of  the  Whigjs,  and  one  of  the  Democrats  •  but 
they  have  marked  or  distinguishing  feature?  to  require  observa- 
tion. The  question  of  the  election  of  the  new  governor  of  the  state 
excited  more  than  usual  interest  here,  because  the  person  likely  to 
be  put  in  nomination  as  the  Whig  candidate,  Mr.  Grainger,  resides 
in  Canandaigua,  and  is  very  popular  with  his  party ;  but  for  the 
same  reason,  the  Democrats  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
his  return.  r       ""■ 

As  we  had  apartments  in  the  principal  hotel  of  Canandaigua,  at 
which  all  the  stage-coaches  going  on  this  road  stop  on  their  way  to 
and  fro  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  our  atterttion  was  particularly 
drawn  to  the  great  number  of  carriages  passing  and  repassing  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The  public  stages  were  the  most  numer- 
ous, and  amounted  to  at  least  twenty  coming  ai.d  going  in  the  twen- 
ty-four hours,  each  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  each  carrying  nine 
passengers ;  the  rest  were  what  are  called  "  extras,"  that  is  staee- 
coaches  of  exactly  the  same  size  and  description  as  the  others  and 
drawn  also  by  four  horses,  but  taken  by  a  party,  as  a  post-chaise 
•would  be  in  England,  and  at  the  entire  command  of  the  occupiers 
as  to  time  of  setting  out,  rate  of  travelling,  and  so  on.  No  persons 
as  far  as  we  had  observed  or  could  hear  of,  ever  travelled  in  their 
own  carriages  with  post-horses,  nor  would  it  be  prudent  that  they 
should  do  so,  unless  they  had  stage-coaches  made  for  their  own 
purpose;  because,  from  the  roughness  of  the  best  roads,  a  chariot 
or  barouche,  such  as  is  used  by  families  in  the  towns,  would  be  aha- 
ken  to  pieces  in  a  single  journey. 

The  horses  seemed  to  me  more  uniformly  good  than  in  England 
though  there  are  none  so  fine  and  beautiful  as  the  noble  carriaee- 
horses  of  the  rich  in  London ;  but  they  are  certainly  above  the  av- 
crage  of  those  used  m  the  public  conveyances  of  England  beinff 
1^  worked  and  better  fed,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  a!  mucK 
advantage,  from  the  inferior  condition  of  their  harness.  The  tails 
of  the  horses  are  never  cut;  and,  remembering  the  beauty  of  the 
horses  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  they  looked,  to  my  eye,  more 
graceful  and  natural  with  this  fine  appendage  of  beauty  than  when 
^propped,  as  at  home.  "^ 

1^  Even  in  this  comparatively  remote  and  retired  spot  I  met  with 
""^tome  old  acquamtances ;  among  others,  Mr.  Weddell,  of  Hull  for- 
merl^r  an  owner  of  steam-vessels  there,  but  recently  settled  on  a  farm 
of  !»>s  own  ^vithm  SIX  miles  of  the  village,  and  prospering  as  an 
agriculturist  He  had  heard  my  lectures  in  Hull  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  and  now  came  in  with  all  his  family  and  depend- 
ants to  hear  them  m  Canandaigua.  Another  and  more  intimate 
acquaintance  was  Captam  Monteith,  of  the  17th  Lancers,  who  had 
served  under  Col.  Lincoln  Stanhope,  and  with  Coh  Perronett 
Ihompson,  the  member  for  Hull,  in  Guzerat,  and  whom  I  had 
known  as  an  ardent  reformer— as  far  as  it  was  safe  for  a  miUtarv 
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was  very  agreeable  to  us  both  as  -nnrhlpT     ♦      ^'  """"'V'S 
dian  reiinLences  with  mutual  StLSi      i?       ""J"^  °"'    ''^ 
on  a  fine  estate,  with  his  fa^lyron  te  Wde«%^ 
distance  of  eight  miles  from  Canandai.^.^  I    i  l^K^^  ^^  * 

delighted  with^hecountry,?tsiS^^^^^ 

In  talkmg  with  native  Americans  on  the Tuhippf  nf  T^  ^* 
country,  their  dwellings,  farms,  gardens  &c    eviv  f     •      ""  *''''" 
observe  their  peculiar  se^sitivenl^toan^^^^^^^  '"""* 

ances  for  the  newness  of  the  country;  consider  that  we  w«e Zt 
Yesterday,  as  it  were,  in  a  wildernessf  ind  that  the  verrLlTtr^" 
Lave  their  roots  still  in  the  middle  of'our  streeL  Un/er  tlS;  e^ 
cumstances,"  they  will  add,  "you  must  allow  that  it  is  verTwSl 
for  a  voun  country."  At  Canan.laigua,  however  I  had  an  on 
porunuy  of  seeing  what  could  be  done, 'even  in  a  wildernLTf 
yesterday,  by  persons  having  the  requisite  liberality  LexpenSXl 
means  m  unprovements,  and  the  requisite  taste  to  dirS^tJdr  fa' 

Mr.  Greig,  a  Scotch  gentleman  by  birth,  came  here  ahnnf  fort» 
years  ago  as  the  land-agent  of  Mr  Patrick  rV^nhnLvJ.        i^ 
Ued  author  of  the  worl  on  the  Pdfcf ^f' h^^t^^^^^^^^ 
whThT  "r">  °^,E'>gj«»J'  both  of  whom  were  owners'of  Jands 

money  well  laid  out  unless  it  is  to  bring  immedirtelnterSt  aS 
profit  in  return,  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  hrweairtn  t 
provement;  and  having  also  goo3  ta^ste  L  architecTure   agr^^^^^^^ 
tare  and  gardening,  he  has  built  a  princely  mansirnrSnSed 

painting  and  statuary;  laid  out  a  beautiful  garden,  both  usefuF 
and  ornamenta    and,  in  short,  surrounded  himself  with  Ire  of 

yetter:A'^  '""^^'  ^"'  "'^"^'"^"^  combinedThanTh^S 
yet  been  our  lot  to  see  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  finest  housesin  the  largest  cities  of  the  Unbn 

His  table  and  the  whole  domestic  management  of  hS  hoSold 
are  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen  in  Amer^a- 
and  It  was  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  were  noUn  the 

rir;ri?r°ll-'?!  ^^  "^  ^-«-an  of  opuKanS 
^.v..-..^....^,  as  every  luxury  and  every  convenience 
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were  united,  with  the  greatest  order  and  quiet  among  the  servants, 
and  the  greatest  elegance  in  all  that  surrounded  us.  The  view 
from  the  cupola  of  his  roof  is  full  of  exquisite  beauty  in  the  extent 
and  loveliness  of  the  landscape,  as  is  all  the  rest ;  and  I  could  not 
help  saying  to  Mr.  Greig  that  it  would  advance  the  domestic  arts 
and  social  refinement  a  century  at  least  in  America,  if  he  were  to 
in  ite  an  annual  convention  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  to  pass  a 
week  at  his  residence,  to  take  plans,  drawings,  and  models  of  all 
they  saw,  to  make  notes  in  detail  of  all  the  processes  of  domestic 
management  in  use,  and  then  to  dismiss  them  all  to  their  several 
homes,  with  an  injunction  to  communicate  what  they  saw  to  oth- 
ers, and,  as  far  as  possible,  carry  it  out  into  practice. 

The  truth  is  (and  this  is  a  proof  of  it),  that  whatever  monpy  and 
taste  can  accomplish  in  England,  money  and  taste  can  accomplish 
here ;  but,  so  long  as  the  mass  of  those  who  have  money  continue 
to. think  that  it  can  never  be  well  laid  out  unless  it  is  to  bring 
more  money  and  profit  m  its  train,  and  so  long  as  the  taste  to 
ceive  what  is  really  good  in  f  >d,  furniture,  and  domestic  ma  e- 
naent  does  not  exist,  the  improvement  will  be  slow ;  but  that  slow- 
ifltts  is  not  attributable  to  the  fact  of  America  being  a  young  coan- 
t||PP,  so  much  as  to  the  unwillingness  to  lay  out  money  except  to 
produce  gain. 

A  tablet  has  been  aflfixed  to  the  portico  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  here  by  Mr.  Greig,  to  the  memory  of  his  former  friend  and 
patron,  the  late  Patrick  Colquhoun,  which  is  alike  honourable  to 
both;  and  as  it  is  agreeable  to  place  on  record  the  instances  in 
which  distinguished  merit  obtains  a  wide-spread  recognition,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  I  obtained  a  copy  •  the  inscription,  which 
will  DC  found  among  the  papers  in  the  Appendix.* 

*  Sw  Appendix  No.  V. 
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Mr.  Oreig  mentioned  to  us  a  curious  fact  respecting  the  easv  re- 
moval of  houses  in  this  country,  of  which,  indeed.  Canundaiirua  had 
^Stlfrrlr^'^u''' ^'  ^-"'"K  the  first  to  commPnce^t     lie 
sa^d  that  the  first  house  he  occupied  stood  just  in  front  of  his  present 
mansion;  and  when  this  was  completed-which  I  was  rurprLTl  o 
learn  was  accomplished  in  two  seasons,  and  every  portioSTthe 
work,  beautiful  m  it  was,  executed  by  mechanics  if^the  village- 
his  family  moved  from  the  old  house  into  the  new  one,  which  w^ 
just  in  Its  rear.    Instead,  however,  of  pulling  down  the  old  house 
and  removing  the  materials,  which  would  hive  been  the  procesS 
observed  m  England,  the  whole  house  was  lifted  up  from  its  founT 
ations,  and  rollers  being  placed  under  the  whole,  it  was  removed 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  appropriated  as  a  pareonage-house 
to  a  new  clergyman  that  had  just  arrived  in  the  vLge"rwhom 
a  dwel  ing  was  wanted,  and  in  whose  occupancy  it  n?w  remains 

Another  instance  was  the  removal  of  a  large  courthouse,  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  place.  The  ori- 
gmal  position  which  It  occupied  was  not  deemed  favourable,  and 
It  was  accordmgly  lifted  up,  placed  on  rollers,  and  removed  from 

Zl  P^-l  ?u  ^^'^  ?r  *°  ^"°'^^'''  ^"'^  ultimately  set  down  side  by 
side  with  the  postoffice  and  townhouse,  to  form  one  side  of  a  pub- 

ifnf^^Tu  J*^*  ?PP°''**'  *^^  P"""P*^  ^°tel,  where  it  still  remLs. 
&ti  another  instance  was  added,  in  the  removal  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  with  Its  lofty  spire,  one  of  the  largest  places  of  worship  in 

niSi  f^r*  ^^'^  T'  ^'""e^*  ^'■°'°  '^^  °"g">«l  position  into  the 
middle  of  the  pnncipal  street,  and  t!,,  .  ^     iutny  drawn  by  a  long 

tram  of  horses  and  oxen  up  tho  ,  and  along  the  street,  untii  it 
arriveu  opposite  its  newly-chosen  locality,  where  it  was  more  ad, 
vantageously  placed,  and  as  tumly  fixed  as  ever,  and  where  it  stiU 
remains. 
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restricting  prison  Labour—Statistic*  of  Crime,  Kducat.on.  and  Into,np6rance-- 
Moral  and  religrous  Jf  form.-Descf^tion  of  the  Edifice  and  its  Cells.  Discipline 
and  Treatment  of  the  Convicts.-V^it  to  the  Chape)  during  Divine  Service. -De?ec  a 
il.  At! '"!;"  ^5'*'*'"  "'■  P"«o''  rti8Cipline.-Opinions  of  Br.  Lieber,  of  South  Care! 
n«  '^  .kl*^  k'  '°  i*"*  Pennvlvania  System  an8wered.-Opinion.s  of  British  InspecW 
rfthe  Town  of  ZS'""""     ''""'"''  °^  ''"'  Philadelphia  Sy.tem.~De,criptio« 

We  left  Canandaigua  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  eighth  of 
September,  for  Auburn,  and,  following  the  usual  stage-route  by 
which  we  had  before  travelled  on  our  way  hither,  we  nassed 
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through  the  same  places,  namely,  Geneva,  Waterloo^  Seneca  Falls, 
and  Cayuga,  all  of  which  appeared  to  us  as  beautiful  as  vvhen  we 
first  saw  them,  and  lost  nothing  by  a  second  inspection.  The  land- 
scape scenery,  indeed,  was  beginning  to  assume  a  new  aspect,  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  autumnal  tints  of  decay  on  the  woods 
around ;  and,  few  as  they  yet  were,  their  brightness  in  the  yellows 
and  jcarlets  threw  a  great  charm  over  the  forest  masses. 

The  only  incident  that  occurred  on  the  way  was  the  meeting  a 
country  funeral,  which  was  conducted  much  after  the  manner  of  a 
funeral  in  the  west  of  England  forty  years  ago.  A  plain  hearse, 
with  black  velvet  covering,  contained  the  corpse,  and  took  the 
lead  in  the  procession ;  and  following  after  this  were  not  less  than 
fifty  carriages,  cars,  and  gigs,  all  mled  with  respectably-dressed 
&rmers  and  their  families,  mostly  in  black,  attendmg  their  depart- 
ed friend  to  his  last  home.  There  was  an  absence  of  ostentation 
and  parade,  and  a  simplicity,  decorum,  and  earnestness  of  sorrow 
instead,  which  made  it  at  once  natural  and  impressive ;  and,  as  such, 
greatly  more  venerable  than  the  cold  and  formal  pomp  of  funer- 
als with  hired  mourners,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  family,  as 
(Sometimes  seen  in  London. 

We  reached  Auburn  about  five  o'clock,  having  left  Canandaigua 
at  half  past  nine,  and  were  thus  seven  hours  and  a  half  in  going 
thhty-nine  miles,  though  we  made  no  stoppages  to  take  refresh- 
nient  on  the  road,  and  had  a  large  extra  stage,  capable  of  holding 
nine  persons,  occupied  by  four  only,  with  four  good  horses  au 
the  way ;  the  roads,  even  at  their  very  best,  are  so  rough  and 
unfavourable  to  speed,  compared  with  those  of  England.  The 
town  of  Auburn  looked  more  beautiful  than  when  we  saw  it  before, 
and  struck  us  as  even  handsomer  than  Canandaigua  as  we  entered 
it ;  and  we  found  agreeable  apartments  and  excellent  accommoda- 
tion at  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  route,  the  American  Hotel. 

On  the  follo^wing  day  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
State-prison  at  Auburn,  having  been  provided  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  superintendent,  who  afforded  me  every  facility, 
and  furnished  all  the  information  I  desired.  This  prison,  which  is 
on  the  northwestern  extrtmity  of  the  towtt,  was  built  in  1816.  It 
jjil  a  hollow  square,  enclosed  by  a  strong  stone  wall  of  2000  feet  in 
iPxtent,  or  five  hundred  feet  on  each  side.  The  edifice  within  this 
wall  has  a  front  of  300  feet,  facing  nearly  to  the  east,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  keeper's  residence;  and  two  wings  of  240  feet 
each  extend  behind  thi§  dwelling  to  Ske  westward.  It  is  in  these 
two  wings  that  the  cells  for  the  prisomsrs  are  contained,  and  be- 
tween them  is  a  grassplat,  with  gravel  walks.  Beyond  or  behind 
these,  to  the  westward,  is  an  open  space  calltd  the  yard,  surround- 
ed with  the  workshops  in  which  the  men  are  employed,  and  hav- 
ing m  the  centre  reservoirs  of  water.  The  shops,  which  are  built 
against  the  surrounding  wail,  extend  to  nearly  1000  feet  in  length; 
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high  and  three  feJt  thS    jli^lSH  '"''  ^^"V*^*"*^  ^^ 
of  convict  prisoner,  under  the  Jn.lf    T  ''''^^*^  "^^  '^^  '«bour 
and,  in  addftion  to  the  c^t  of  tb^K  ^^^"""^  °^  ^^'^  architect; 
the  money  actually  exLnded  in  ^»f',"*^"^"^^  ^*»'J«  labouring 
ceeded  300,000  d(ll^'''  ""  '"^^'^^^^  «°d  superintendence™!! 

that  thetonSiSS  ^Stldf-^t'^^'^^^TI'  '"  '^  ^^^^  «, 
s«  of  the  establishment  and  SnLt"'^*^,^'^^'*^  «"  t^e  e^Pen- 
niaking  the  reformaTof  o^the  c?S^^  *^  ^'^^  «i«te, 

tion.    It  is  this,  more  than  Inl  «fi     /  *^®  subordinate  considera- 

f~m>e  PeniteS^  ItedelnhL  lt''%l5^^^ 

crim  nal  is  the  firat  objectTuS  ''^^^^^^^    the  reformation  of  the 

er's  labour  is  the  suboSateTnd  Tw7ff°^T  '^^  *he  prison- 
their  discipline  J  the  prisoner  at  A.I  ^  k?''  ^''°  materially  in 
night,  and  brought  to^  ^  work  anTti!'"u^  ^^''''^  ^^^^  «* 
Pany,  but  not  permitted  to  speT  to  elh  ..?'"'  '"""'"  ^"  *»«»- 
whatever  and  Eence  this ^^VcXd  "fh^'^?  *ny  account 
while  at  Philadelphia  eachSLr  if  innfl^  ^'^'"*  System;" 
from  the  time  of  his  entr/to  Zf  of  h'  5-  u^'^  ""  ^  ^P^'^^^e  cell 
or  is  ever  seen  by,  any  of  hb  fe?W  n  '  '^'''^';^^'  «"^  "^^^r  «ees, 

who  are  acquainted  wituS^^anS  thiT*^^^^^^^  f  *^«  P-^ne" 
not,  to  makL  the  ^o7}2oSZducJit  ^^"^^  °^  *^°^  ^h°  »^e 
this  purpose  the  convicXe  made  tS^lZ     ^J^^hle;  and  for 
per  day.    The  whole  LnW^?  .  *°  K^^  !^"*  ^'^een  hours 
900,  and  their  total  earaZTw  °e  59  747  h'?,  ^^P"^"  ^  ^^out 
formed  and  articles  -aX^S  aSd1^1^T,^^TP^^' 
The  ordinary  expenses  are  usuallv  ^u^  ^?  ?     ^  *^®  ^^st  year, 
of  from  2000  dollars  to  S)S  doL^oef  1°  '"'?  \'"^P^"^  P^^fi' 
ui  the  past  year,  owing  tovario^  imn?n       "T  *°  *^^  ^^^^ef  but 
on  itself,  the  expendiI?hre3S  Ihr"'''".'^^  ^"  ^'^^  P^ 
'n?Iy,  a  grant  of  25,000  dolTareber.m;        '^^'P^'  «"^'  accord- % 
ficiency.     The  followZ  statlTpnf    f      "^^^^^''y  to  meet  the  de- 

the  U  year,  1837:3I^T  dl^oTet^  "'  '^^^^^  ^^ 
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Dli.       C«b 

RECEIPTS. 

Sb.       Cl» 

Prison    

238  80 

State  of  New-York  . 

25,000  00 

Officers  and  keepers 

13,849  33 

Cooper  shop    .    .    . 

3,950  75 

Guard 

6,990  00 

Tool  shop   .... 

1,312  45 

Matron 

240  00 

Cotton  workshop 

3,172  20 

Chaplain      .... 

499  02 

Tailor's  shop   .    .    . 

2,980  44 

Hospital      .... 

1,079  33 

Clock  shop      .    .    . 

2,190  32 

Repairs  and  Improve- 

Machine shop  .    .    . 

4.769  06 

ments  

3,531  65 

Comb  shop  .... 

3,676  81 

Provisions  .... 

21,684  06 

Frame  shop     .    .    . 

3,775  43 

Clothing      .... 

3,992  81 

Cabinet  shop    .    .    . 

4,946  40 

Firewood    .... 

2,693  52 

Carpet  shop     .    .    . 

3,583  72 

Oil  and  candles    .    . 

993  75 

Shoe  shop       .    .    . 

4,426  70 

Charcoal     .... 

413  53 

Stone  shop  .... 

4,526  35 

Brooms 

22  08 

Smith's  shop   .    .    . 

479  25 

Horse,  &c.  .... 

196  68 

Prison 

998  53 

Stationery  .... 

121  74 

Visiters 

1,676  25 

Postage 

54  65 

Sheriffs 

7,398  46 

71,469  65 

Inspectors   .... 

288  00 

Add  balance  30th  Sept 

» 

Discharged  convicts . 

391  00 

1836    ..... 

2,833  21 

West  yard  .... 

5,397  73 

74,302  86 

'                      • 

70,077  13 

Deduct  expenditures 
Balance  30th  Sept., 

70,077  13 

18i37 

4,225  74 

In  consequence  of  the  variety,  excellence,  and  cheapness  of  the 
articles  made  by  the  convicts,  the  prison  wares  were  in  general 
preferred  to  those  made  by  mechanics  out  of  djors ;  and  this  class 
felt  themselves  aggrieved,  therefore,  by  the  interference  of  the 
prison  labour  with  their  usual  profits.  Accordingly,  petitions  and 
representations  were  sent  to  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  which  in- 
duced it  to  pass  an  act  in  May,  1835,  providing  that  "  no  mechan- 
ical trade  shall  hereafter  be  taught  to  convicts  in  the  state-prisons 
of  New- York,  except  the  making  of  those  articles  of  which  the 
chief  supply  for  the  consumption  of  the  country  is  imported  from 
foreign  countries ;"  and  also  enacting  that "  in  all  those  branches 
of  business  in  which  the  consumption  of  the  country  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied without  foreign  importation,  the  number  of  convicts  to  be 
^employed  or  let  shall  be  limited  by  the  number  of  convicts  who 
had  learned  a  trade  before  coming  to  the  prison."  The  object  of 
this  law  was  to  protect  the  labour  of  the  honest  mechanic  outside 
the  prison  against  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  labour  of  the 
crimmal  withm  its  walls.  But  the  effect  has  been  to  throw  a  great 
number  of  the  convicts  out  of  employment  altogetb»^r,  and  thus  to 
produce  the  double  evix  of  lessening  the  ability  of  the  directors  to 
maintain  the  establishment  by  the  profit  of  convict  labour,  and 
compelling  them  to  apply  for  grants  from  the  state,  anc  also  to  re- 
lax the  discipline,  and  make  the  government  of  the  p  ison  more 
difficult,  by  turning  occupied  criminals  into  idle  ones. 
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This  feature  of  the  Auburn  system,  that  it  should  be  self-sun- 
portujg,  or  even  yield  a  surplus  profit  to  the  state,  may  for  the  n^Jl 
ent,  therefore,  be  considered  to  have  ceased  j  and  its  future  cE 
to  im.tat.on  or  adoption  in  other  countries  will  depend  on  the  oS 
feature,  that  of  its  combining  labour  in  company  with  soli  ary  con! 
finement  at  n.ght,  and  perfect  silence  during  Lth  th^e  nSt 
Before  entering  on  this  subject,  however,  it  may  be  welTtoSenl! 
some  farther  statistical  details.  '       ««"  ro  present 

ifi^"^""?  ?^  convictions,  extending  over  20  years,  from  1817  to 
1836,  selected  for  analyse,  the  followTng  numbers  appear  to  be  th^ 
princpal  classes  of  crimes :  larceny,  15^ ;  forgery,  303?  burdarv 
f     K  ?tWJ  P"^'"^  counterfeit  money,  253 ,'  perju  7/9! •  S 
tempt  to  kUl  86;  attempt  at  rape,  67 ;  manslaughter^  M-  a.^^^ 
42  J  rape,  41  j  sw.ndhn^,  37;  bigamy,  34;  robbefy,  29;  receS 

11^  k  .1  ^\  '^*  T""®  m.sdemeanours  and  attempts  to  es- 
cape.   Of  the  whole  number  of  3000,  the  females  were  onlv  101 

w^re'frof'I'^  "'  '"'r  f;  ^!iT»^  coSirnl^Jte' 
were  14^  of  t        conv.ctions  14,  and  of  fourth  convictions  1 

Those  bora  id  >.tate  of  New-York  amounted  to  1403  ?hose 
Irom  other  pa  t,  ..  the  United  States  were  1022,and  th±  W 
other  countries  were  575.  •     '  °^  "°^ 

Of  the  causes  that  led  tq  the  commission  of  the  various  crimes 
for  which  the  prisoners  were  condemned,  ignorance  and  V  "^^ 
ance  were,  as  usual,  the  most  productive,  and  this  will  .  ' ^Shv 
the  followmg  returns  from  the  chaplain's  report  for  1838  .  J^ 

"  1233  convicts  sentenced  to  this  prison  mav  be  clasppif  uriti.  -»a. 
to^their  education,  former  habits,  &c,  as  foltows  ?  '     ^  ^^^^^^^ 

Intemperate  .... 
Temperate  drinkers  ."  .' 
Total  abstinents    ,    .    . 


Of  coUegiate  education  .  .  3 
Of  academical  ditto  ...  13 
Could  read,  write,  and  cipher  351 
Could  read  and  write  only  .  311 
Could  read  only  ....  272 
Could  not  read  the  Bible    .    282 


934 

376 

33 


Excessively  intemperate 
Moderately  ditto  .    .    . 


1332 

457 

477 

934 


1333 

Under  the  influence  of  liquor 
at  the  time  of  committing 
crimes 735 

Had  intemperate  parents  or 
guardians 459 

Others  not  so  influenced     .      38 

1333 


Many  of  these,  however,  desperate  as  their  cases  were,  have 
been  recla.raed  by  the  influence  of  education  and  religious  instruc! 
tion,  and  there  .s  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  gone  out 
into  the  world  reformed,  fully  prepared  to  lead  a  iber  and  Wt 

It  appears,  too,  by  a  table  framed  from  the  records  of  the  prison 
and  unbodied  in  th«  nlianlqj^'o  -»„„«*  *i,_x  -  _.     -.  ."vi"^  pnson, 
i---:i..»>.-  i^^ix,  lUai  uui  01  ivtio  Convicts 
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discharged  since  the  year  1824,  there  have  heen  only  103  recon- 
victions, a  small  fraction  more  than  one  out  of  17 ;  whereas  in 
some  of  the  older  prisons  they  have  been  as  frequent  as  one  to  four, 
one  to  three,  and  even  one  to  two;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  best 
proof  that  c  a  be  offered  of  the  reformation  effected  by  the  disci- 
pune  pursued.. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
statements  on  this  subject  must  be  as  acceptable  to  the  philanthro- 
pist as  those  already  given,  considering  how  much  the  punishment 
of  imprisonment  is  aggravated  by  disease,  and  how  severely  the 
mental  pams  of  solitude  must  be  augmented  by  the  sufferings  of 
the  body.  ° 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  may  be  thus  described :    At  nic^ht 
every  convict  is  confined  in  a  separate  cell,  the  cells  being  arranged 
in  galleries  or  stories,  one  over  the  other,  of  which  there  are  five 
in  the  two  principal  wings,  with  a  balcony  or  platform  running  along 
in  front  of  each,  and  a  communication  from  one  balcony  to  another 
by  open  stairs.    The  cells,  of  which  I  was  permitted  to  make  the 
ireest  inspection,  were  much  smaller  than  those  in  the  prisons  of 
Philadelphia,  being  not  more  than  seven  feet  by  five,  and  in  this 
■was  contained  the  hammock  of  the  prisoner,  and  such  few  clothes 
as  he  possessed  (the  prison  dress  being  a  striped  cotton  or  woollen 
uniform),  and  a  convenience  for  his  necessary  wants.     The  door 
was  low,  narrow,  and  formed  of  crossed  iron  bars,  with  sufficient 
opemng  for  light  and  air,  but  still  gloomy  within.    From  these 
cells  they  are  all  summoned  by  signal  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  marched  in  single  rows  or  files,  under  their  appointed 
leaders,  to  their  workshops,  where  they  labour  till  breakfast,  but 
are  not  permitted  to  speak  to  each  other,  or  even  communicate  by 
signs,  for  the  prevention  of  which  a  keeper  is  placed  with  each 
gang;  and  any  infringement  of  this  regulation  is  punished  by  the 
infliction  of  the  whip.  '' 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  them  to  take  their  meals  in  a 
large  hall  toi^ether,  all  standing,  and  with  the  same  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  silence ;  but  the  resources  of  the  prison  falling  short, 
and  additional  economy  having  to  be  studied  in  all  things,  they 
have  abolished  this  plan  of  their  eating  together,  because  it  requi- 
red the  presence  of  about  twenty  female  attendants  to  serve  them, 
and  their  wages  were  an  item  worth  saving.  They  are  now, 
therefore,  marched  from  the  workshop  to  their  cells,  where  each 
pnsoner  has  his  rations  served  to  him  with  less  labour  and  expense, 
and  the  female  attendants  are  discharged.  This  change  has  been 
very  recent,  as  1  was  shown  the  hall  and  tables  still  standing, 
though  now  no  longer  used.  An  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast  and 
an  hour  tor  dinner;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  their  labour  is  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day  for  thirteen  hours,  and  a  most  vigilant 
guard  IS  kept  over  them  during  all  the  time  so  as  to  prevent  their 
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used  IS  inadequate  to  accomplish  this.  ^>g"ance  that  can  be 

There  are  no  longer  any  females  in  the  Auburn  nrisoti     T>,.r« 

Tn  rrt  "^°'^*  ^  °"'y'  «"d  ^h«  ""•"i'er  '3?  exceeded^ 
even  when  the  men  were  abovp  QfV)     n..*  *  r^  v  '=*ce«iea  ou, 

when  the  convicts  had  c  osed  their  service  and  ZIT  f '?'"' 

nesl,  his  prayera  were  rather  for  them  than  with  A^-Za^ 
hmns  were  sung,  as  it  might  be  well  snppoidtSrfew  ™uM 

L  f  i&rwiSTed-nr^ralrf'Pr^^^^^^^ 
tion  to  the  countenances  of  the  con-/icts,  foi  wSch  I  »«^, 
bWuated,  being  on  the  elevat«l  jialm  ^ia*  e  oZ^^^ 
m  ftont  of,  and  opposite  to  them,    t  could  not  trace,  Cw^i X 
feart  s,gn  of  emouon  m  any.    Indifference  was  the  iost  pSm 

If  seen  m  an  assembly  of  unconvicted  persons:  but  those  o/Z 
whites  were  decidedly  worse  than  those^f  the'ncgrotTthat  t 
more  indicative  of  vicious  propensities  and  evil  passifnT  One  man 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  imprisoned  a  second  time,  "hou^h  a  man 
of  some  property;  and  the  last  conviction  was  for  the  murderof 

btehfA^  ^^7  ^'  ^'^  ^"^^'"'''^y  shipped  to  dearb  cold 
n^r  i;S!5  F"^  ^"-"^  '°f '^""'^  ^°'- «"  ^°"r  «nd  a  half,  and  the 
poor  little  victim  expirmg  under  the  lash !  and  yet  he  seemed  to  be 

o'j  th^tii^r:^^^^^^^^^^^  °^  ^"  ''^  "-^-  ^'-^  ^^'^^oit 

n.^^Z  ^^A  ''^°'iu^  ^'T'  ^"^  benediction,  during  which  the  pris- 
S  ?,t.".Pi_*^,7__^'L^^r«d  .their  seats,  untif,  a  signal. 
o-.«.  ^j  Ji=  auuviuiig  ui  a  large  Key  against  the  back  of  the  last 
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row  of  benches,  about  fifly  rose  up,  formed  into  a  single  file  or  line, 
and,  folding  their  arras  across  their  breasts,  and  pressing  quite  close 
to  each  other,  they  were  marched  with  military  step  by  their  keep- 
er to  their  respective  cells,  and  there  locked  up  for  the  day,  having 
taken  in  the  morning  two  rations,  one  for  their  breakfast  and  one 
for  dinner,  each  to  be  eaten  in  the  cell,  as  no  one  was  permitted 
to  come  out  after  the  shutting  up  at  the  close  of  service ;  and  this, 
of  course,  released  all  the  keepers  and  attendants  for  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Sabbath  with  their  friends. 

As  soon  as  one  gang  or  company  of  about  fifhr  was  thus  disposed 
of  and  secured,  a  second  gang  was  marched  out  m  the  same  manner, 
and  then  others  in  succession,  till  the  whole  chapel  was  cleared, 
which  occupied  about  twenty  minutes;  the  object  of  this  appeared 
to  be  to  avoid  any  risk  of  the  whole  number  being  on  their  legs  and 
in  motion  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  keepers  might  be  over- 
powered and  the  prisoners  make  their  escape. 

From  all  that  I  saw,  from  all  that  I  could  learn  in  conversation 
with  th  i  officers  of  the  prison,  and  from  all  that  I  had  read  on 
the  subject,  I  was  more  and  more  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  in 
which  America  excels  all  the  nations  of  the  world  more  than  in  her 
^tem  of  prison  discipline.  This  pursued  at  Auburn,  as  it  secures 
the  effectual  punishment  of  the  criminal,  and  yet  preserves  his 
health,  improves  his  habits,  corrects  his  morals,  and  sends  him  back 
to  society  a  reformed  character,  is  as  superior  to  the  general  state 
of  our  prisons,  conducted  on  the  old  plan  in  England,  as  twilight 
is  to  utter  darkness ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  admission,  and  it  is 
most  sincerely  and  cordially  made,  I  am  also  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  Silent  System  pursued  in  the  prison  of  Auburn  is  as  inferior 
to  the  Solitary  System  observed  in  the  Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia, 
as  the  twilight  is  to  the  full  meridian  blaze  of  the  perfect  day.  I 
am  unwilling,  however,  that  this  judgment  should  rest  on  my  own 
opinion  alone,  and  therefore  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  some  pas- 
sages from  an  admirable  letter,  date  d  so  recently  as  January,  1838, 
and  written  by  Dr.  Lieber,  professor  of  history  in  the  College  of 
South  Carolina,  which  reviews  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
systems  in  a  masterly  style,  and  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion. 
Dr.  Lieber  says : 

"  1.  The  Auburn  system  acknowledges  insulation  as  the  fimdamental 
principle  of  all  sound  prison  discipline,  which  is  not  sufficient,  indeed,  to 
consutute  It,  but  without  which  none  is  possible;  but  it  does  not  carry 
through  this  vital  principle  ;  it  stops  short  of  its  true  effect.  The  con- 
vict in  an  Auburn  penitentiarv  is  kept  at  night  in  a  solitary  cell,  which, 
however,  does  not  make  it  physically  impossible  to  commune  with  his 
neighbours ;  the  prisoner,  therefore,  must  be  strictly  watched. 

"  All  wardens  and  chaplains  of  Auburn  penitentiaries  whom  I  have 
asked  have  not  hesitated  one  moment  to  admit  that  their  prisoners  do 
commune,  but,  add  they,  of  course  to  a  very  limited  extent,  which  can- 
not be  dangerous.    But  I  do  believe  that  it  is  iniurioutf  to  th«  nriann«.r. 
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»pilrLli?s'u!;^^^^^^^^^^^  .Whenever  I 

with  a  promptness,  as  if  the  contrar?  «;«  «  /  ^'^''^  admitted  the  fact 
convict  told  me,  likewise  ihatTeSisonor"*  °^  ^"^'^'*<'"-  '''he  same 
newspapers,  old  or  new.  entire  or  tori^hnt  T  ""V  «'^^y  ^  obtain 
boxes  which  the  hatters  sen?  blckhrn.mt  \'!5  °'^^  *'^^'"  them  in 
any  oUier  way,  and  that,  in  Spite  of 'all  ?h/?  ^^  """"^^^  '""hers,  or  in 
over  them,  they  do  contrive  tS  hw/  fil  J  T^'^  Punishment  pending 
•  2.  We  object  to  the  ASburn^v«ff l*^'  and  pass  them  along.  *  * 

which  it  absolutely  requirlFith^/r  IT  °"  ^^^  8"^""^  °^  thi  violence 
gated  keep8ilence.or  you  do  no  Wj  '"^''*  P^^P'^  *ho  are  congre! 
"isulation;  if  you  do.  you  m„r.L  11""*.'  ^^^  ''^''"'^'"'  the  principlf^f 
to  keep  the  hungry  fro„?  Sf„^    as  vio  ent  means  as  it  would  require 

cannotVcounte?aJteybyml7,5er"Ti;et  '"^T  »''«'"•     ^'"u" 
communion,  without  reference  to  Sp  s„hi-f  .^r""^'  *''*'  '"'^f^nt  Want  of 
most  and  original  longing,  a  vital  ipt^nnifc   °^  *=°""nunion,  is  an  in' 
g  mankind  would  not  £  mankiid    T  fSLrt  ^n'^""'""*'?"-    ^'thout 
Philadelphia  penitentiary  who  told  me  t£?^?  ""'^^  *  P"«°"«''  '"  'he 
hear  the  shuttle  of  his  neighbouiand^Ltwith^f  I '""'?*'  ''^  his  ears  to 
he  used  to  vie  with  him  in  the  swm^^l'  «r*''°"*  knowing  who  he  was, 
visiting  a  cell,  an  indls^iiJt  knock  aS°th«'!!f  n'    l^^^"^  «»««.  i» 
the  next  cell.    I  asked  what  it  »,!:^     w  ''*®  ^^"'  *hich  came  from 
prisoner  answered  that  he  dSLT^  '^^'^  "^^^  the  neighbourl    The 
and  a  while  his  neijhtour  kno"  keSTd  h'.  *"'  '^'  !?"'""'  that  onSe 
nrpose.  I  inquired ;  is  it  a  Sgn  t    ^^^"tir  hrS""!?'    i^"t  '"^^  «'hat 
we^ give  signs  t    it  is  only  that  he  savs  HerP  Jf  f ''*"' !,  ?^  ^^^^  should 
here.    The  prisoner  would  have  pS^sp^^-  "i''  ^"'^ '  *"«wer,  I  am 
he  said,  'My  neighbour. ?yrHere?«„m  ^"  "^^^  more  distinctly  had 
hf' «.     He  owned  he  had  £„  toTd  „«.  to  SA  ft"'^  ^^f'^'er,  A  man  is 
the  nsk  of  the  keeper's  heaS  t    sHU  iLtA'  T^  "  ^»«  ^*^ay«  «» 
urgent  is  the  abstrVct  desire  ?fcomm„n-^  ^'^  '  P*"^  ^"'^  then.    So 
alone;'  and  yet  we  are  eVDPPfPrf  f^Tr    "'°i!'  ^°  ""ksome  it  is  'to  be 
working  close  to  each  othe?  mafcSn/  !f  H/^^'  """"  «««'"?  ^"'^h  other! 
the  mouth  of  one  close  o  the  ear  of  fhl  „»l'"'''i'°"'*''*  "''th  each  other 

"  3.  The  inmate  of  an  V.Vh..  -^^  "'her,  do  not  talk  .• 

to  a  vast  coSSy'oTcrim  S^hn?!;?:  ^'=^"^'lJ^-'>^- .^Y  sight 
perse  in  all  directions  Wh  elp'r  ho  J  ^  ^^^"  "■^'^  '''^  ^/  """""^^  dis, 
prison  must  fear  at  every  sten  to  mb  T  **"  '""^'^  "^  «"  ''^"hurn 
posed,  to  see  his  nos«,ihlJ»n^P.  "^^^^  T't"  an  aoquainfance,  to  be  ex- 
he  have  a  degrleTmiral  SSp  \K'  ^'"'''^^'  ^"^trated.  exce Jt 
fence  is  the  vfry  evidence  of  Swa„t^^'^  """  """''  '^P"*'*  =  ^^  °^ 

fide„ce7„'rprist''%!;is'''aTL'^^  '""  T^'T'J  «>"^«^  have  con- 
either  of  eveVy  on"  who  Phon^  o^'^  ^  maintained  by  free  access  to  it. 

low^d  but  tTverv  few^nJo'?"  ^a^^I  '""^^J'    ^'^''^  «"ght  to  be  al 
which  cannot  beThp  .^  "*^^^f  ^"^"^  **'^"  "^^^  to  the  sinfle  prisone' 
is  the  Sfssion  given' to  fL£  to  ^"IL   ^■''''  '"°'?  «hjefti„„°a"ble 

Pre4j^^^^^^^  Shall  be 

that  character  which  are  reaiii^itP  n«rti  ;,&^  tnose  dimensions  and 
but  of  calmnesl'' without  wlScft'heUso  of  comfort, 

worse.    Penned  up  in  a  very  narrow  ceS  £r2  fn/™"'  ^'"''^  ''"^ 
king  the  minH  o/-th«  nrJo„„„^." ""l-^^"'  g.'oomy  and  every  wav  Mri. 

Vol.  IL-H  h    '"  "n  "'^ "°'"°  '^^'^  ^^**  ^^  ^«  ^^'h^H 
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that  the  man  in  him  is  not  appealed  to,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  soAeo 
in  thought  and  feeling. 

"  We  think,  then,  that  the  Auburn  system  does  not  effect  what  it 
strives  to  effect ;  does  not  afford  an  accommodable  punishment ;  does 
not  sufficiently  prevent  the  growing  worse  of  the  convict ;  does  not  ob- 
tain the  highest  effect  with  the  smallest  means ;  requires  physical  vio- 
lence to  be  maintained,  and,  therefore,  irritates  anew ;  is  not  well  cal- 
culated for  that  religious  or  intellectual  instruction  which  the  criminal 
requires ;  does  not  prevent  entirely  contamination,  and  does  not  calm 
the  prisoner;  while  it  offers  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  saving 
money  in  the  first  outlay,  which,  we  think,  is  vastly  overbalanced  by 
the  steady,  sure,  mild,  yet  effective  mode  of  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
and  we  therefore  believe  the  latter  to  be  greatly  preferable. 

"  When  I  came  to  this  country  many  years  ago,  1  knew  nothing  Of 
the  merits  of  either  system.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
Auburn  penitentiaries.  I  was  struck  with  tl.  Ar  great  superiority  over 
other  prisons ;  when  I  became  acquainted,  however,  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system,  it  appeared  to  me  superior ;  and  every  year's  observation 
of  both  systems,  as  well  as  my  reeling  on  the  subject,  have  confirmed 
my  opinion  more  and  more." 

There  are  still  many,  however,  who  cling  to  the  Auburn  ^stem; 
some  because,  having  once  advocated  it,  they  are  unwilling  to 
change,  and  others  l^cause  it  is  troublesome  to  examine  evidence, 
and  easier  to  abide  by  opinions  once  entertained.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  the  objections  to  it,  and  its  contrast  with  the  superior 
results  of  the  Solitary  System  of  Pennsylvania,  should  be  made  ex- 
tensively known.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  subject  that  can  engross 
public  attention,  on  which  it  is  more  important  to  arrive  at  correct 
conclu^ons  than  that  of  the  connexion  between  crime  and  punish- 
ment, and  the  best  mode  of  uniting  with  the  latter  effective  pro- 
cesses for  reforming  and  restoring  the  criminal  to  mankind.  Though 
Beccaria  was  neglected,  Howard  laughed  at,  and  Romillv  and 
Bentham  treated  with  contempt,  for  their  noble  efforts  to  enlighten 
the  world  on  the  sjibject  of  criminal  jurisprudence;  and  though  a 
similar  fate,  though  with  less  virulence  of  persecution  and  scorn, 
has  awaited  many  worthy  efforts  of  humbler  men  to  enlist  maijikind 
in  improving  and  restoring  criminals  rather  than  destroying  them, 
still  the  period  is  fast  approaching  when  such  efforts  will  be  treated 
with  the  respect  they  deserve.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  important  to 
diffuse  as  widely  as  possible  correct  opinions  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Lieber,  whose  opinions  are  of  the  highest  value,  because  of 
the  favourable  opportunities  he  has  had  of  forming  them — and  be- 
cause they  are  in  opposition  to  his  first  impressions,  which  with  all 
men  are  so  difficult  to  be  abandoned  for  more  just  ones— is  power- 
fully supported  by  other  authorities,  to  the  full  as  important  and  un- 
objectionable ;  namely,  William  Crawford,  Esq.,  and  Whitworth 
Russell,  Esq.,  Inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  Home  District  in  Eng- 
land, both  of  whom  had  been  sent  to  America  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  the  prisons  of  this  country,  and  had  given  them 
all  the  most  thorough  examination.    Their  second  report,  address- 
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"  Silent  System."  aVL  as  fhil  K  ^°^?™™ent  their  opinion?  of  the 
few  of  theVi  of  Enal?7  f  7'*""'^"^  ^^  °P«"»tion  in  such 
its  decide/  ^errtytt  The  old  f  T*  '^?P'^'^  ^^  "^^^^^  ^^"^^ 
which  had  hitLrtoten  un1ve«al?v  Hlo'^  T'^'^'i  ?^'''^'°"' 
Great  Britain:  but  thev  stiU  I?  L("°^*?  '"  th«  P"«>ns  of 
the  "Separate  s7sem»VfP^^^^^^^^^^  'V?  ^""r^'/  '"^^"^^  *° 

of  their  ^opinions:  an?  the  Smetf'?\h?,  ''J  '^'  H°P"^«"t 
which  these  are  founded.  thpv!^«!."n  ^  ^^'^^^  ^"'^  ""^^^"s  on 
the  prison  at  AuK,  ShictehTw  ^^  "^.T  *°  '^'  ^^'P""«  °^ 
press  their  convictioni  fn  th'e  folTowinVtrl^^^^^^  ''^  *^- 

effZ'uPJi^/prir^^^^^^^  el  •i«««g"'tion,  with  reference  to  it. 

guilt,  ancf  to  resolve  uMiTJn  l^J7  ^  ^^^  °'  '"''""ed  to  repent  of  hS 
really  repents,  or  SelTau  ncnSonToSnri; 'i\    ^'^^^5  the  man 
hsten  with  serious  attention  to  thP«?m«T  '°  honest  courses,  or  to 
received,  this  evil  will  "^".Jte ViJ,n  hiSw  ^^T'''''!'  h«  "ay  have 
In  the  former  case,  by  stS-  neJ^Jprro„  ;  ^k*  disastrous  influence, 
honesty,  he  may  succeed  in  ^^rSJ^Kho?  *?^  ^^^  "^  '"^"^^T  and 
of  society;  but  he  wiU  live  in^cinstf  nt  annr«h^''*"  of  a  useful  member 
name  suddenly  and  irremediablv  foJfPitp/f  Sf  "*'°"  o^  having  his  good 
doned  feUow/prisoner,  thrmaVbe  teS^^^^^^       recognition  of  analan- 
quencies  of  the  penitent,  of  whom  bmZ?!     ^"'^''^^  *he  past  delin- 
pnson,  he  might  never  have  hflS^ho  ir  iL  ''^  Previous  acquaintance  in 
ated,  i80lated%illain  is  compa^t^telv^  knowledge.^  The  separ- 

concentration  of  force,  tlS  bmIh^^TT:  "  '5  combination- 
formidable  to  society :  and  this  combk.atinr^V'"'"''^'  wickedness 

beinnowayreStlSvi^  Philadelphia  system ;  and  this  ca J 

brief  yet  clpretn^l^L^  oY  '^'  ^^^.^«^« 

his  letter  already  referred  tn     l7.  ^'^^^'l*  ^  contained  in 

union  of  uninter^pteTsol  Sde^ri^^^^  ^^  ^J^« 

teristic  of  this  system!  he  says?  '  "^^'"^  ^  *"  "^''^^«- 

prrvln!  u'T  ailVw^lKeS'";"'"^    ^""^  '*  ^^°"«  «-"  e^-tuaUy 

"2.  Iti8e8sentiKothaSp,iIfH^'^'^'"**'t«&^^ 
cause  sohtude  is  sVem  in  its  ch^^^il^"'"/"^  punishment;  stern,  be- 
nearly,  without  excemion,  have  s^Pnt 'fh»^  especially  so  to  men  Uo 
course  with  fellow-criSals  and^  humnni'"  L""'  '"  t^^i^terous  inter- 
rather  than  an  infliction.  I  i's  Sid  and  i^Wn^'fT  !'  '^  *  Pri'^ation 
offenders  themselves  aftpr  thl  fiTi!  '  i       -icknowledged  as  such  by  the 

especially  if  theXv^Xe!  Ll£ZZfaZf  '""^^.'^^  ^^^  P^^^ 
or  penitentiaries.  ^  previously  through  several  other  prisons 

-.l?:Jt,w  emphatically  graduable  and  5,..««.^.^-u,-  . 

^i^...»  .1  punisnmeat.    The  offender,  uudisu7ri;ed"b7o1he;;%rbyTv; 
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inflictions  of  punishment,  receives  from  solitude  just  that  impression 
which  his  peculiar  case  or  disposition  calls  for  or  is  capable  of. 

"  4.  Advice  and  exhortation  can  be  ad-dptfid  to  each  single  case  in  no  oth- 
er punishment,  so  precisely  and  justly  like  moral  medicine,  as  in  solitary 
confinement.  The  religious  adviser,  ass»i slant,  and  comforter  can  enter 
the  solitary  cell  at  any  time,  and,  as  all  religious  conversations  with  a 
convict  must  have  much  of  the  character  of  a  confe^^siou,  the  undisturbed 
cell,  overheard  by  no  one,  is  the  very  place  for  litis  converse.  In  no 
other  penitentiaries  can  this  religious  instruction  be  given  so  efTectually. 

"  5.  Solitude  is  the  weightiest  moral  agent  to  make  the  thoughtl'^ss 
thoughtful — to  reflect,  and  the  only  one  sufficiently  powerful  for  'he 
criminally  thoughtless.  Solitude  has  been  sought  by  the  wisest  .md 
best  of  mankind,  to  prepare  themselves  for  great  moral  tasks ;  it  is  ihe 
only  means  to  bring  the  offender  to  a  more  rational  course.  Labour 
united  with  solitude  gives  steadiness  to  the  thought,  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  support  solitude  with  ease  for  those  who  have  not^een  accus- 
tomed to  abstract  reflection  before. 

"  6.  It  is  the  only  punishment  known  which  does  not  irritate  anew, 
does  not  challengo  opposition  in  mind  or  body ;  for  it  is  the  only  punish- 
ment which  can  dispense  with  the  whip  or  other  means  of  coercing  to 
obedience,  because  it  takes  away  the  opportunity  of  offending  anew, 
with  the  exception  of  such  oflences  as  destroying  instruments  or  ma- 
terials, for  which,  again,  the  mure  disciplinary  means  of  withholding  la- 
bour or  diminishing  rations  are  sufficient. 

"  7.  It  makes  the  lonely  prisoner  love  labour  as  faithfully  as  the  dear- 
est companion — a  companion  who  will  be  with%im  for  life. 

"  8.  It  does  not  deaden  shame  by  exposure ;  on  the  contrary,  it  shames 
many  into  repentance,  by  its  absence  of  all  harshness,  as  I  frequently 
have  found.  It  does  not  inflict  on  those  who  have  a  strong  sense  of 
shame  the  additional  punishment  of  exposure. 

"  9.  It  does  not  expose  the  convict  to  acquaintance,  even  by  night, 
with  other  criminals,  who  out  of  the  prison  form  a  very  compact  frater- 
nity, to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  which  forms  the  most  difficult  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  resuming  an  honest  life.  The  history  of  innumer- 
able convicts  proves  this. 

"  10.  It  contradicts,  for  the  first  time,  by  irresistible  fact,  the  convicts 
in  their  belief  that  society  is  at  war  with  them,  in  which  they  please 
themselves  so  much  that  frequently  they  argue  as  if  they  were  the 
hunted,  the  pursued,  the  injured. 

"11.  The  punishment  has,  therefore,  what  I  have  called  an  elevating 
character.  It  touches  the  man  in  the  convict,  not  the  brute.  The  con- 
vict sees  himself  treated  as  one  on  whom  far  different  things  than  stripes 
can  have  an  effect. 

"  13.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  punishment  which  allows  us  to  select 
men  for  superintendents  of  prisons,  in  whom  stc  rnness  does  not  over- 
balance kindness. 

"  13.  It  trains  the  convict  in  cleanliness,  and  pajring  attention  to  the 
neatness  of  his  dwelling ;  it  imparts  an  attention  to  the  room,  which  be- 
comes the  incipient  stage  of  love  of  home  with  those  who  have  lived  in 
siouchy  disregard  of  it.  It  is  an  old  English  saying,  full  of  meaning, 
•  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.'  A  strictly  cleanly  man  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  will  never  be  so  much  exposed  to  offend  against  the  laws, 
as  a  disorderly,  dirty  person.  Cleanliness,  a  highly  important  ingredient 
of  national  civilization,  is  equally  such  in  political  reform. 

"  14.  All  the  reasons  given  in  favour  of  the  Pennsylvania  plan  assume 
still  higher  importance  with  the  youthful  or  first  offenders,  because  their 
inmds  are  yet  more  rnadv  to  receive  i^ood  impressions;  snd  ihev  have 
not  yet  formed  that  close  association  with  criminals  of  older  standing. 
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"  18   n  i«  .;,«?!;«!!*     fy***™'  therefore,  is  easier  to  be  introduced 
are  now  in  Ja  „  '*"**  "'"^?".'  '*"«•  ^n'^  ^^  the  stage  of  civilization  we 
Sint  whrch  SJ  ^^^^'^'  '^^"'•  ".^''«*  *  punishment  ought  to  S     TwS 
SnY«Sitv^„X*r^'*'°"®'  i-  «••  ''y  *'''''    ^^nd  circumspect  observi! 
cSed  a^rSlK'  ^^'^'^y  hMty  numbers  and  rat.a  couciusioni,  can  be  de- 

auX'^^S  0^^^^^^^  ^^•'""■^y-  ^'"^  '» ^'^-  '"P^nor  to 

^».!J»"  "°P,?*i^^f  to  add  to  this  without  weakening  its  force,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  most  careful  examination  arid  mSst  matwe  dl 

i.wJi^"  T"*/  "^  '°"''"'  '"  ""  **  ^"*«''«  sentiments  oi  thS 
subject;  and  ,f  any  apology  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  citW 
ttem  at  such  length,  ,t  is  to  he  found  in  the  conviction  that  therf 
IL  •  ^"^"^J^'t  rao"^  '™Portant  to  the  interests  of  humanity  than 
the  right  treatment  of  cnminals,  and  to  no  country  is  this  Srea^ 
er  importance  than  to  England.  ^  °^  ^reat- 

The  town  or  village  of  Auburn,  in  which  this  state-orison  i. 
seated,  contains  about  nine  hundred  houses  and  six  SouS  in 
habitants.  It  has  seven  churches,  which  are  highly  ornamental?^ 
tiie  town;  a  beautiful  courthouse,  with  anionic  porL  and  circulS 
colonnade,  supporting  a  dome  and  crowned  by  a  lantern  aIMn  ♦hf 
best  architectural  taste;  an  academy,  and  aliiuseum     Vt  vilt 

un/'tV^"  "^fht  *^^"  ^''  ^°°g  '^'  prettiest  we  had  leen 
and  the  houses  of  the  interior  are  substantial  and  spacioT  S 
Amencan  Hotel  is  an  excellent  establishment;  the  streetHre  weH 
proportioned ;  the  River  Owasco  runs  through  a  parofthe  town 
passing  by  the  state-prison,  and  furnishes  water-power  for  3s 
a^  manufactures;  and,  taken  altogether,  we  thoughTit  from  our 
tl:?n  S    "^^"'""' ''  '^  '''  ''  ^'  prettief  t  to^^S  on  Z 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

Jowmiiy  to  SyracuM.— Male  Academy  and  Female  8eminary.-Salt  Sprinn  at  Salina. 
-Wat.'  jiine-RaiIroad.-Lock«.-CanaI.-Tunnel  under  the  Canal.-Depth  of  V«- 
feiable  Moul(J.-8ponlaneou8  Vefetalion.-Mutter  of  the  Mihtia.-Un..>opulaf)»y  of 

S  fflro*!lrd".SltS""  "^"''^^  """""  °^  ^""'  ^'^"•''  •"^'"  ^^''^ 

We  left  Auburn  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  seven  o'clock,  and  travelled  by  the  railcars  on  a  wood- 
en  railroad,  drawn  by  tv»o  horses,  to  Syracuse,  the  distance  beinir 
twenty.five  miles,  and  the  time  occupied  about  three  hours.  We 
found  comfortable  accommodations  at  the  Syracuse  House  Hotel 
and  remained  there  for  two  days.  * 

The  town  of  ^racuse  is  one  of  the  most  recently  settled  of  all 
the  larger  places  along  this  route,  it  being  not  more  than  twelve 
years  since  the  first  house  in  it  was  b»iilt;  yet  it  already  possesses 
about  800  dwelhngs,  many  large  warehouses  and  stores,  an  excel- 
lent hotel,  with  many  smaller  but  still  comfortable  public  inns,  a 
bank,  a  courthouse,  seven  churches,  including  Episcopalian.  Pres- 
bytenan,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Universalist,  aiKl  Unitarian,  and  a 
population  of  nearly  7000  persons.  It  is  pleas&ntly  situated,  hav- 
ing the  Onondaga  Lake  about  a  mile  from  its  northwestern  edge 
and  fine  undulating  hills,  with  the  elevated  village  of  Onondaga' 
formerly  the  county-town,  on  its  southern  border ;  while  Rentier 
elevations,  east  ancl  west,  r'^nnect  it  with  the  level  land  that  ex- 
tends along  the  line  of  tht  ^  eat  Erie  Canal  in  these  directions" 
Syracuse,  indeed,  like  many  other  places  along  this  tract,  owes  its 
first  existence  and  its  present  prosperity  to  this  canal,  which  has 
caused  many  villages  and  towns  to  spring  up  and  flourish  alone  its 
whole  extent,  that,  without  its  agency,  would  not,  for  many  4ar8 
at  least,  have  been  erected. 

At  this  moment  Syracuse  enjoys  the  benefit  of  lying  both  in  the 
stage-route  and  in  the  line  of  canal  conveyance  from  the  Hudson 
to  Lake  Erie;  so  that  more  than  1000  persons,  by  all  the  different 
conveyances,  pass  through  it,  on  an  average,  in  each  day.  A  rail- 
road is  in  progress  from  hence  to  Utica,  which  cannot  fail  to  in- 
crease this  number  greatly;  and  the  elements  of  prosperity  in  and 
around  the  town  itself  are  so  abundant  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
in  a  very  few  years  its  size  and  population  will  be  doubled. 

The  streets  are  regular  and  of  great  breadth,  from  80  to  100 
feet ;  the  houses  and  stores  are,  many  of  them,  of  stone  and  brick ; 
and  few,  except  the  original  buildings,  continue  to  be  of  wood. 
The  courthouse  is  a  large  and  substantial  edifice,  though  it  lies  be- 

■^r.r.A  tk e  ^U-    X J,  ^^^     ;„cfoo,1    r.Pu,^: :_ 


yond  the  verge  of  the  town 


m. 


ACADBMIIS.— SAIT-SPRIKOS.  '  347 

Dartv    fortJ^.„'»f     '    ^  """'^  cotapromises,  satisfied  neither 
and  IS  increasing  n  reputation     It  v      i>.     •   i '^f^ .  l    •  PJ^P"^ 

has  also  been  just  established  at  Syracuse  b  v,LhT}^     "l""^ 
at  the  Ontario  Female  Seminary  at  r«n»    f  •      '""^  expense,  as 

distance  from  them  all.  '  °°  "  Sy'^™*".  »»  equal 

We  visited  SaUna,  the  oldest  and  largest  of  these  snrm».  ■» 

gnied  .s  ako  >nt^:.:'.:^ii^t!rczjit:tv:i:^- 

tjj^  •"/'"•■Mt.on  and  attention  we  could  desire     KaDDea™ 
had  come  acnong  them,  and  they  haLisc^vered^itt'tL  S 

ha,  hecon^e  wcU  known,  ^i;-^:^^^-:;^:^ Z^^ ^^ 
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manufacture  of  salt  have  gradually  sprung  up  all  around;  so  th^t 
what  the  grain  and  flour  trade  is  doing  for  Rochester,  the  salt-trade 
appears  to  be  accomplishing  for  Syracuse. 

The  four  salt-springs  already  named  are  found  at  the  depths  of 
from  50  to  100  feet  beneath  the  surface.  From  thence  the  water 
is  pumped  up  by  a  water-power  taken  from  the  surplus  or  waste 
waters  of  the  Oswego  Canal.  It  comes  out  of  the  earth  in  the 
purest  and  most  transparent  state  of  clearness,  at  the  rate  of  about 
300  gallons  per  minute  j  and  here  at  Salina  it  is  forced  up  to  a 
height  of  nearly  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  to  admit  of  its 
being  supplied  from  a  general  reservoir  to  the  salt-works  of  Salina 
and  Syracuse,  the  latter  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  the 
Syracuse  spring  is  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  the  works 
of  the  town,  and  the  villages  of  Geddes  and  Liverpool  use  their 
own  springs  for  their  manufacture. 

The  mode  of  producing  the  salt  is  partly  by  solar  evaporation  of 
the  water  from  shallow  vats,  partly  by  boiling  the  water  in  large 
caldrons  or  kettles,  imbedded  over  an  extensive  fiimace,  and  part- 
ly by  passing  hot  air  in  metallic  tubes  through  the  water  in  vats, 
instead  of  exposing  it  to  solar  or  furnace  heat.  The  saltness  of 
the  water  furnished  by  these  springs  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
fact  that  forty  gallons  of  it  will  produce  a  bushel  of  salt  by  either 
of  the  processes  named,  whereas  it  takes  360  gallons  of  the  sea- 
water  of  the  ocean  to  produce  the  same  result.  The  amount  of 
actual  salt  in  the  spring  water  is  just  sixty  per  cent.,  the  taste  be- 
ing that  of  pure  salt  without  any  foreign  admixture. 

At  Salina,  the  quantity  of  salt  made  varies  from  12,000  to  16,000 
bushels  per  day ;  but  from  all  the  four  springs  at  least  26,000  bush- 
els per  day  are  produced.  The  quantity  of  wood  consumed  as 
fuel  in  the  furnaces— though  the  greater  portion  of  the  salt  is  made 
by  solar  evaporation— is  at  least  600  cords  per  day,  or  not  less,  at 
the  least,  than  200,000  cords  per  annum,  each  cord  weighing  on 
the  average  about  two  tons.  Alrecdy,  indeed,  the  apprehension 
begins  to  be  entertained  that  wood  fuel  will  be  scarce,  though  the 
forests  have  been  but  a  few  years  under  the  axe ;  and  measures 
are  even  now  in  contemplation  for  bringing  up  supplies  of  coals, 
by  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  from  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. As  the  springs  have  never  yet  failed,  or  even  sensibly  dimin- 
ished, and  have  never  been  known  to  freeze,  the  mauufacture  goes 
on  throughout  the  entire  year  where  the  furnace  and  the  h.^ated 
tubes  are  useJ ,  and  those  works  depending  on  solar  evaporation 
are  only  interrupted  during  the  short  period  of  extreme  severity  in 
the  winter. 

In  all  the  treaties  for  the  purchase  of  lands  from  the  Indians 
and  the  sale  of  estates  to  private  individuals,  the  State  Government 
reserves  to  itself  the  .'.rht  to  all  minerals  and  mineral  Knri?i"'s  that 
exist  at  the  time  or  may  be  subsequently  discovered  j  and,  accord- 
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ingly,  the  right  to  work  such  mines  or  springs  is  leased  out  by  the 

easy  terms.  The  revenue  ansmg  from  this  goes  to  the  eencral 
fund  of  the  state,  and  saves  taxation  in  any  oth^r  shape.^  S 
particular  impost  of  six  cents,  or  threepence  EndLh  per  busht? 
paid  as  a  salt-tax  by  the  consumer,  is  by  law  appropriated  to  the 
iquidation  of  the  debt  contracted  in  making  the  Erie  Canal  ;^ 
that  when  this  debt  is  extinguished,  the  tal,  small  as  it"s  wS 
cease.  At  the  recommendation  of  the  state  geologists,  who 'have 
been  recently  employed  in  making  an  accural  g^logiclf  survl^ 
of  the  State  of  New-York,  and  whose  last  report  preJnte  1  to  the 
Legislature  IS  full  of  interest,  the  director  of  the  wo^s  at  Sal  na 
IS  causing  the  earth  to  be  bored  to  a  depth  of  600  feet,  in  orde  to 
ascertain  whether  any  bed  of  mineral  salt  may  be  found  in  the 
strata;  it  being  at  present  wholly  unknown  ffom  whence  "h^ 
^nngs  derive  their  strong  saline  qualities,  and  whe  er  they  S^ 
impregnated  from  beds  near  or  remote.  ' 

The  Seneca  River  runs  along  at  the  northwestern  end  of  the 
unondaga  Lake,  and  opens  for  it  a  communication  with  the  Oswe- 
go Kiver,  which  aaair  communicates  with  Lake  Ontario:  so  that 
^e    \!!  "^*"?,V'^«  5."e  Canal,  Syracuse  can  send  her  supplies 
of  salt  to  the  Hudson  River  and  New-York  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
by  Buffak)  to  Detroit  and  Chicago  on  the  upper  lakes  of  Michigan 
fTf^^T^'/r?  ''^"  also  supply  by  the  Oswego  communicatfon, 
the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  across  the  Lake  Ontario 
Already  there  is  an  export  of  more  than  2000  barrels  per  dav* 
each  barre   containing  three  bushels;  and  the  cooperages  here 
though  making  this  number  of  barrels,  are  beginning  to  devis^ 
meanp  of  increasing  their  supplies,  by  the  introduction  of  an  inge- 
nious machine,  which  makes  the  staves,  planes  them,  sets  them  Sp. 
and  hoops  and  heads  the  barrel  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  so  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  meet  any  demand  made 
upon  them.  ' 

Near  the  salt.sprinp;s  a  peculiar  kind  of  lime  is  found  in  great 
quantities,  which  is  called  "  water-lime."  It  has  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  forming  a  cement  which  hardens  under  water,  and  it  w 
therefore  much  better  adapted  to  submarine  masonry,  such  as 
bridges,  locks,  sides  of  canals,  and  works  of  this  description,  than 
any  other  cement  yet  known.  Large  quantities  of  this  are  used 
along  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  is 
continually  exported  to  different  parts  c*"  the  Union. 

After  inspecting  the  salt-works,  we  went  to  see  the  labours  now 
carrying  forward  connected  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal, and  with  the  making  of  the  new  railroad  from  Syracuse  to 
Utica,  which  both  he  at  a  small  village  called  L«li,  about  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  of  the  town.  In  this  excursion  we  were  grc^mna- 
nied  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  engineer  of  the  railroad,  wh^'Teady 
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communication  of  all  the  information  we  wished  was  as  agreeable 
as  it  was  advantageous. 

The  extent  of  this  raib-oad  will  be  fifty-two  miles,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  tbe  whole  hne,  for  every  mile  of  which  the  contracts 
are  in  actual  operation,  will  be  800,000  dollara.  It  was  begun  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  autumn  of 
the  next,  so  that  the  whole  will  have  been  executed  in  two  years. 
There  are  at  present  upward  of  5000  labourers  employed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  the  next  spring  and 
summer  10,000  at  least  will  be  required.  Those  now  employed 
are  nearly  all  English  and  Irish,  with  a  very  few  Germans.  The 
English  are  generally  employed  in  excavating  the  line  of  road  by 
contract,  and  are  paid  eight  cents,  or  fourpence  English,  per  cubic 
yard,  at  which  rate  they  make  easily  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents, 
or  five  shillings  sterling  per  day. 

The  Irish  are  employed  as  labourers  at  day-work,  and  are  paid 
a  dollar  per  day.    In  all  the  contracts  made  with  the  men,  it  is 
expressly  stipulated  that  no  spirits  shall  be  drunk  by  any  of  them, 
and  the  penalty  of  disobedience  is  immediate  discharge.    They 
are  thus  uniformly  sober,  and  those  disgraceful  riots  which  so  often 
take  place  among  the  labourers  employed  on  the  canals  and  rail- 
roads in  England  are  here  unknown.    The  appearance,  order,  and 
good  condition  of  the  workmen  is  as  striking  as  their  sobriety; 
and  lar^e  as  are  the  numbers  working  together,  the  mere  absence 
of  intoxicating  drink  is  such  as  to  make  them  indisposed  to  a^' 
violence  either  of  conduct  or  language.    The  instances  of  men's 
leavmg  are  very  few  indeed,  and  none  substitute  any  other  bever- 
age except  tea,  coffee,  milk,  or  water,  upon  which,  the  engineer 
assured  us,  they  performed  their  work  better  and  with  less  fatigue 
than  he  had  ever  known  men  do  it  who  drank  either  spirits,  cider, 
or  beer.    This  railroad  is  undertaken  by  a  company  of  sharehold- 
ers, who  have  a  charter  from  the  State  Government  for  fifty  years; 
but  during  all  this  period  their  maximum  rate  of  charge  for  pas- 
sengers is  fixed  at  four  cents  each,  or  twopence  English,  per  mile. 
The  part  of  the  works  which  attracted  our  greatest  admiration 
was  a  double  set  of  locks  making  for  the  enlarged  canal,  and  an 
arched  tunnel  of  stone  for  the  railroad  to  pass  under  the  canal. 
They  were  each  as  fine  specimens  of  masonry  as  could  be  seen  in 
any  country,  whether  for  the  material,  the  size  of  the  blocks,  or  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship.    The  stone  is  a  hard  and  compact 
limestone,  little  inferior  to  granite,  of  which  there  are  immense  quar- 
ries in  the  Onondaga  Hills,  to  the  south  of  the  town,  extending 
over  a  range  of  six  miles  in  length,  and  producing  masses  of  any 
size,  without  veins,  shales,  or  fissures.    The  stone,  indeed,  is  so 
much  valued  for  massive  works,  that  the  Rochester  aqueduct  across 
the  Genesee  River,  by  means  of  a  bridge,  is  now  constructinff  of  it : 
—  '.•••yjaiiua  ui  i0ii3  arc  fxpuriuu  aiong  tne  Hine  c<anai  every 
year,  this  and  the  water-lime  being  in  equal  repute  and  demand. 
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perfectly  distinct,  rises  asThouSh  hv  J?  "?'""*!'  '^*»  ^»«'her  race, 
coloured  soil,  and  ooversV^'^S^t^S^^^^^^^^  ^f'"!'^'^  ^"^  di«' 

versal  principle  of  spontaneous  vSltion?i?l.K'^'?'^u^^l*''"°«'  "»*- 
and  prairie  lands  of  tL  New  ContiStllc?"^^  ^""^^  *^«  fo''««* 

edged  as  to  need  no  addrtbimrSrm.r  ^  ^^  1  known  and  acknowl- 
have  met  with  cont"^uTev SSLs  of  SS  ^'  ^^e  present  day.    We 
"  rt  would  seem  that  the  Sfo?n.^^    ,'**  V^^  ^^^'  ^"'l  ^^^  West, 
must  be  deposited^  by  some  catast?onhp^^\'''  f.l^^^''^'  ^"^^  forest-trees 
and  atmospheric  airf  Xre  »he J  iS^  «nn^^''/^  ^  u  ^  ^^^'''"  °'"^''^^*'  ^^^^' 
are  forgotten ;  preservTng,  Lwier  1^^''^-  ^^  f«;her  growth,  and 
dormant  or  torpid  state,  Ull  Sent  or  tn.J/h""'^'!^^'*''  ''^"^""^^  '»  » 
favourable  to  their  reprod mfon  to  j^ht  l„Ti  f""^^u''^'"  ^°  ^  Po«'"on 
dug  from  pits  thirty  feet  deen  in  inml  ^  /''^'V  P"/  ''  »«  t^^at  marl       . 
spread  over  the  aoilVecomes,n8tanTnnP^"!^°^-V^^  F"'*^"'  «"  being 
in  New-Jersey  this  i^the  case  S^LTr^'  with  white  clover:  an! 
the  Delaware,^and  used  for'pu^Ss  oTmanure"  "^  ""'"'  *'"  """^"^  «^^ 
Dunng  GUf  stay  ut  Syracuse,  the  miiitia  of  the  state  was  muster- 
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«d  and  reviewed ;  and  we  had  a  repetition  of  many  of  the  scenes  we 
had  previously  witnessed  at  Rochester,  though  they  were  here  pre- 
sented in  a  broader  and  more  ludicrous  light  To  supply  the  place 
of  a  standing  army,  each  state  has  a  militia  of  its  own ;  and  to  this 
body  legally  belongs  every  male  person  in  the  state,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45,  who  are  not  exempted  by  law  on  account  of 
public  service  rendered  in  some  other  shape.  They  furnish  their 
own  dressc^arms,  and  accoutrements,  and  are  called  out  for  mus- 
ter four  tin^  in  the  year.  The  penalty  of  non-a!  tendance  is  five 
dollars  for  each  private,  and  for  the  officers  larger  sums  in  propor- 
tion ;  but  a  great  number  prefer  paying  the  fine  to  giving  their  per- 
sonal attendance ;  and  the  amount  of  the  fines  is  appropriated  to 
the  fund  of  the  state  for  military  purposes. 

Those  to  whom  the  payment  of  the  fine  is  inconvenient,  and  who 
therefore  attend  in  person,  have  laboured  for  some  time  past  to  bring 
the  whole  muster  and  exercise  into  ridicule,  and  they  certainly  suc- 
ceeded at  Syracuse  at  least  For  many  years,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  most  persons,  the  military  spirit  has  beep  upon  the  de- 
cline in  the  United  States ;  war  is  looked  upon  as  irreligious  and 
unprofitable,  and  for  both  these  reasons  it  is  unpopular ;  and,  as  a 
consequent,  of  this,  less  veneration  is  felt  and  less  honour  shown 
towards  the  members  of  the  military  profession  than  formerly.  It 
is  found  that  internal  peace  is  best  preserved  by  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  mutual  interests  between  man  and  roan ;  and  certainly,  ex- 
cept in  the  slave  states,  and  when  anti-abolition  riots  are  got  up  in 
the  free  ones,  the  condition  of  the  whole  population  is  so  sober  and 
orderly,  that  no  force,  civil  or  military,  is  ever  necessary  to  be  call- 
ed in  to  maintain  the  public  peace. 

Being  thus  secure  from  internal  disorder,  the  people  think  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  external  ageression;  and  if  they  had, 
these  four  days'  muster  and  exercise  in  the  year  would  not  prepare 
mtin  for  better  resisting  it,  while  the  personal  service  and  exhibition 
is  an  inconvenient  tax  upon  the  time  and  labour  of  the  middle 
classes  of  the  community.  They  are  therefore  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
this  useless  service  altogether ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  do  all  they 
can  to  make  it  ridiculous,  obeying  the  law  while  it  is  law,  but 
operating  as  much  as  they  can  on  public  opinion  to  get  it  repealed. 

The  muster  began  in  the  following  manner.  A  drummer  and 
fifer  paraded  through  the  public  streets,  beating  a  quick  march ;  these 
were  first  joined  by  one  recruit  or  militia-man,  in  his  ordinary 
working  dresS)  but  with  a  leathern  belt,  musket,  and  fixed  bayonet 
He  was  soon  joined  by  another  in  a  frock,  with  a  musket,  and,  in 
lieu  of  a  bayonet,  a  tall  white  feather  stuck  in  the  barrel.  Next 
to  him  followed  a  party  of  young  men,  dressed  grotesquely  on 
purpose,  each  with  wooden  poles  of  different  heights,  thickness, 
and  colours ;  then  a  man  in  uniform,  well  equipped ;  after  him  a 
dozen  otheris,  all  diilerentlv  dressed ;  and  so  they  accumulated 
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two  Ion.  dru^s  r^^fiCnTrbuglf  Sun  S  ""^^  ^' 
which  they  picked  ud  one  bv  nnp  if  fi  ^  ^"^  ^  ^^'^^"^  P^^Y* 

a  third  ba'nH,  ani  tL  a  fJuKd  fiVh  "^^^^^^^  ""''V^^ 
were  perhaps  a  dozen  diffp-Pnf  Ko  ^  7,  "  ."*  "o^"  there 
each  bV  fro£  fi%  Hne  tnd^ed  ^ '"  "''^  ^''^^^>  ^°"°^«» 
ble  variety  of  dris  and  acco^.f-^f  /  '?^",','."  ^''^'y  conceiva- 
larity  and  disord^         accoutrements,  and  aU  m  studied  irregu- 

the''a^"dTerl^ffi^^^^  ^^r^  --the  centre  of 

the  band   all  united  in  one^  thelnnl?"  ''f  •""  ^''''^^'^'  ^^^^ 

marched  away  to  the  parade-Snd  in  S  fi  u  '  ?'^  ^"'"  »^^ 
and  there  exercised  in  f  h«  J  i  "  ^''^  ^^''''  ^^"^  »  mile  off, 
the  mast  ridTcuE^^ofal,^^^^^^^^  r  P^^^^P^  ' 

was  not  commanded  to  do  ^n7TJi  ^""1'^^  *°  "^^  ^^«  ^^'^g  ^e 
was  command  t?  do     The  nlt—^^  the  thing  that  he* 

ed  and  broke  up  in  '' SZtZ'^toX'"'  ""^  "'"  '^°''- 

sboild  so  lone  remSn  ml-  .1.  -^  ?T'^"j'  "'■"onons  as  thk 

esUmation  iSe^S  Th. tiff"'""'''  ""■  *."  °"''™  "» 
my  inquiries  was  to'Ti,  nJ^L  f ,™  ^"'""  '  '^"^  <» 
linteS  to  coun^tfd  m^  o^ZKiThte^'''  ^'  'f 
ercise  a  jurisdiction  over  the  mi  iSa-lhi?  I  "^  t^  ''?r'  '"  «■ 
this  were  sufficient  to  ii,H„™  rt,!^'.  .''  f"'"  »"""g  f""" 
their  priviE  •   and  thtV  ■        °  ""'  i"  "'»™'^'  •»  P«»"e 

not  to  alter  this  law   "^""""«  »  '"ffi"""  to  prevail  upon  them 

Hge^dvoctf,  z.z\^[''':it^:^'t'''i:^A'"''  v 
s:' r^-u  rcrf?rL,r 'i"i?r^i''^^^^^^^^^ 

hoMpr^    Th-,.?'    •  P"^""*  -^^'^^  tJ^ey  afford  to  the  office- 

quitted,  as  to  each  '^MolZm  ZloS  otTjtj"^  "^  "^ 
.cons-derable.  It  is  agreed  on  .ThZlZV^'^^ttFt^^l 
•lasi  much  longer.  '      '  — "" '""  ^iuiuvt 
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One  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  scene  was  this !  that  though 
upward  of  a  thousand  men  had  been  all  day  in  motion  in  the  her.t 
and  dust,  and  miist  have  been  both  thirsty  and  fatigued,  we  fVid  not 
see  a  single  instance  of  any  one  being  intoxicated,  or  the  ieyst  ef- 
fected by  liquor ;  nor  were  tliere,  as  there  would  have  been  ^^t  auy 
English  assemblage  o?  this  description,  any  booths  or  placfs  for 
the  sale  of  drink,  strewing  every  man's  path  wifh  tempiation. 
The  same  general  prevalence  of  temperance  wa  observed  all  e"  >ng 
our  route;  for  neither  at  the  public  tables  at  which  we  dined, 
sometimes  in  cotQi)any  with  100  jj*  rsons,  nor  tven  when  the  Can- 
aadaigua  Convention  had  draMrs'do  many  in  fiom  all  parts  of  tb; 
country,  did  we  see  more,  perhaps,  than  one  solitary  t  ottle  :>f  wine 
on  the  table,  almost  everybody  drin'ang  watei,  and  not  seeming 
iij  desire  any  other  sub&vstute;  indeed,  we  never  one  a  SiW  spirits. 
s  -lider,  or  bt  ■  ??;  any  table  in  all  our  extensive  jovirmtj. 

In  the  ak«  m(m.  of  oui.-  last  day  at  Syracuse  we  weiit  to  see  the 
'Museum,  at  w;ii,;h  t>  -c  fine  IrKge  serpents  of  the  Anaconda  tribe 
were  to  be  seen,  >•;;;}  i ;  J.  ii  om  isouth  America,  imported  in  a  ship 
to  New- York.  Th  ;,iike  most  of  the  museums  we  had  yet  seen  in 
the  country  toi't i».  \vas  very  poor  in  objects  of  natural  Isistoiy,  or 
even  iii  curiosities  of  any  interest  They  are  not,  as  in  Eng- 
land, attached  to  some  literary  institution,  with  a  scientific  aan  as 
a  director,  but  they  are  the  property  of  very  unlearned  persons, 
who  uu  them  as  a  sort  of  provincial  theatre,  for  which  they  are  in 
many  instances  a  substitute.  In  the  daytime  a  flag  is  hoisted  on 
the  building,  or  sometimes  hung  out  of  the  window.  A  small  band 
of  three  or  ifour  instruments  is  then  employed  to  play  at  a  balcony 
or  other  place  in  front;  the  band  here  consisted  of  a  wretched 
violin,  a  hurdy-gurdy,  and  a  long  drum ;  but  this  seemed  to  at- 
tract passengers,  who  entered  from  the  street,  paid  their  shilling 
admission,  gazed  round  their  half  hour,  looked  at  the  serpents,  the 
stuffed  beasts,  and  the  waxwork  figures,  which  attracted  the  lar- 
gest share  of  attention,  and  then  departed. 

These  tvaxwork  figures,  I  observed,  formed  a  prominent  part  of 
every  prrvincial  museum  that  I  had  yet  seen.  They  represented, 
generally,  prominent  characters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
sometiiaes  r.opular  officers  of  the  United  States  navy  and  army; 
but  the  reFemblances^ere  so  imperfect,  and  the  dress  and  accom- 
panimenli  so  awkward  and  ill-fitted,  that  the  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance s  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  recognise  their  friends 
but  for  the  inscription  of  their  names  over  the  figures  themselves. 
There  was  one  group  here,  however,  which  was  even  more  at- 
tractive to  the  visiters  than  the  figures  of  Washington,  J  swiklin, 
and  General  Jackson ;  this  was  the  scriptural  personage*  ^:  Aing 
Saul,  the  ghost  of  tie  Prophet  Samuel,  and  the  Wjt^l  u;  Endor. 
The  former  was  arrayed  in  all  his  royal  robes,  with  his  iVadem  on 
his  head,  though  the  boriptural  account  of  the  inter*  :  ■'-^  represents 
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Saul  as  disguising  himself,  by  putting  o:  other  ffarments-  the 
ghost  of  Samuel  was  dressed  in  a  white  lalico  sheet,  tWn  around 
fc  wf  k'"?^^'  ^''"T  °"'y  ^'  f««=«  «nd  beard  vTs^ean^ 

if  h^r L  K*^  •  ^^^  T  ^r "^  '"  ^»  oldfashioned  EnSlwn 
of  black  bombasin,  with  a  lone  waist  and  sfnv«  k^-  u\     ^     j 

with  a  pointed  hit  like  the  mSt  ffd^'f  o^L^r 
shoulders  was  a  printed  cotton  handkerchief  of  oLgow  or  Man 
Chester  manufacture !    Yet  this  was  thought  an.  adXL  erJSn" 

fnlhrM'''"^'""^!^*  ^?  ""^^^'^^«  °f  «»  the  ol^^ts  (LnfaTned 
in  the  Museum.    At  night,  a  cheap  theatre  for  farces.  sonS  dan- 
ces, and  similar  entertainments  is  opened-  and  thi^   U^i  f 
quented  by  labourer  and  children,  foSL"!  ^t^c^^thS 

During  our  stay  at  the  Museum  there  wera  many  Indians  pres- 
ent, especially  women  and  children,  many  of  them  ver^v?; 
dressed,  with  scarlet  blankets,  feather;,  beads,  and  triSkeJanTaJ 
appearing  to  enjoy  the  music  very  much,  as  well  as "' gJeatll 

who  held  Its  chain  I  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  these  Indiana 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Onondagas,  who  have  a  small  settr 
ment  near  Syracuse,  and  that  free  admiss  on  is  given  ?o  them  when 

Zut  tS  TTa''  '7"'  ^  '^'  ''^^'  °^  '^'^  fn  the  w  ndTw  td 
about  the  bmldings  draws  strangera  to  enter,  for  the  sake  of  seeino^ 
them  more  at  leisure  than  they  could  do  in  passing  tLsfreets  Thf 
females  were  more  than  usually  gay  and  attractivl  n  their  appaTel 
and  appeared,  from  their  smiling  countenances  and  flauntini 3 
ner,  to  have  learned  the  art  of  coquetry  from  the  whEn^Xh 
their  visit  to  the  Museum  for  the  purpose  >f  attracting  others  aave 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Journey  from  Syracuse  to  Utica.— Beaut  v  of  the  rm,M^     n^ 
tumnal  Tintgi-Fruitfulness  of  American  Orrh!J5"^'''-T^°"™™*=«"'«n'  »f  ""e  Au- 
pfmakingCider.-Lectu  rtrnTc^-^^^^^ 

ive  Increase.— Convention  of  the  Whia.      is,!.  ?  t;ity.— History  and  progress- 

lion  of  the  rocky  Bed-FS^sil  Rema^ni*  7.„f  >™'°"n'°  '^'*?''°"  Falls. -Stratifica- 
Accidente.-BeLty  of  the  Scener-v7l?r''r't~''*'^i;),P''""  "^"'^  Fails.-Fatal 
-Journey  from  Utica  to  Schenectalv  -B^«n/v  „^^  *"»>  ^*»8««- 

from  Schenectady  to  Saratoga  ^'"'^  °^  ^^^  **"'»**''  Valley.-Joumey 

w/?«n  t?"'"^-'*  ^7ry*>"g  of  interest  in  and  around  Syracuse 
we  left  that  town  for  Utica  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  SeptemW 
taking,  as  was  our  usual  practice  where  railroads  did  not  exist  an' 
T:Z''Vr:..T^l'j'y.-.^^  th-  travelling  at  our^eTsf  aS 
"      "  "=  '^^^  ^jiui;u:;c  ai  nair  past  eight,  and  reached  Utica 
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about  five,  being  thus  more  than  eight  hours  in  performing  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles,  though  we  Lad  a  lightly-laden  coach  and  four 
good  horses  all  the  way ;  but  the  roads  are  really  so  bad,  even  ih 
what  the  people  of  the  country  think  the  best  parts  of  them,  that  the 
travelling  is  both  slow  and  fatiguing  in  a  very  high  degree.  I 
think  200  miles  might  be  performed  in  England  with  much  less 
muscular  motion,  and  with  far  less  sense  of  fatigue,  than  50  miles 
on  the  stage-roads  of  America. 

As  our  route  was  the  same  as  that  by  which  we  had  before  trav- 
elled when  goin^  westward,  we  obseri-ed  nothing  new  beyond 
those  changes  which  the  more  advanced  state  of  the  season  had 
produced.  The  beautiful  and  extensive  landscape  views  were  as 
striking  as  ever,  and  impressed  us  at  every  step  with  the  boundless 
fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  certainty  of  its  future  greatness, 
when  an  increased  population  shall  have  filled  vp  all  the  present 
unoccupied  tracts  of  forest  and  uncleared  land,  of  which  there  are 
still  millions  of  acres  untouched  by  the  axe  of  the  woodman.  The 
harvest  of  grain  had  all  been  gathered  in,  and  was  unusually  abun- 
dant. The  autumnal  tints  had  begun  to  appear  upon  the  trees,  and 
gave  additional  richness  to  the  foliage ;  and  the  orchards,  of  which 
we  saw  hundreds  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  many  adjoining  the 
roadside,  others  attached  to  isolated  dwellings,  and  others  inter- 
mingled with  the  woods  and  fields,  were  literally  bending  beneaUi 
the  weight  of  their  fruit 

Abundant,  however,  as  is  the  supply  from  the  orchards  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  scarcely  any  of  their  produce  is  now  devoted  to 
the  making  of  cider.  The  temperance  societies  have  proved,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  farmer,  that  it  is  more  economical  and  more 
profitable  to  him  to  feed  his  cattle  on  the  fruit  than  to  convert  it 
into  a  beverage  which  does  not  benefit,  any  more  than  simple  wa- 
ter would  do,  those  who  use  it  ever  so  moderately,  and  wb'oh 
greatly  injures  those  who  take  it  to  excess.  This  new  appropria- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  the  orchard  to  food  instead  of  drink,  being 
found  by  experience  to  be  the  most  profitable  to  the  grower,  is 
likely  to  remain  permanent,  and  ckier  has  accordingly  disappeared 
as  a  general  beverage  of  the  peasantry. 

We  remained  in  Utica  three  days,  on  the  evenings  of  which  I 
delivered  three  lectures  descriptive  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  to 
a  smaller  audience  than  any  I  had  yet  found  in  either  of  the  towns 
of  the  state,  the  number  scarcely  exceeding  100,  though  the  popu- 
lation is  above  12,000.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
lectures  were  announced  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Association,  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  most  influen- 
tial and  important  men  of  the  place.  I  learned  from  these,  how- 
ever, that  Utica  was  undoubtedly  far  behind  many  towns  of  much 
less  population  in  literary  taste,  and  that,  consequently,  the  number 
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who  took  any  mteres  in  promoting  the  diffusion  of  literary  infor- 
mation was  comparatively  few  indled  ;  while  the  great  Stfrf 
the  community  were  so  immersed  in  business,  that  thev  could  no? 
or  would  not,  afford  the  time  to  turn  aside  fr^m  tLHrdina^  oc-' 
cupa tions  for  anything  but  food  and  rest,  and  even  to  thre\ev 

This  IS  indeed,  characteristic  of  the  business-men  of  the  cS^ 
generally,  who  are  so  entirely  absorbed  in  their  various  puS 
that  any  and  everything  which  does  not  strictly  advance  Tse  is 

Utica  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  a  remarkably  fine  town 
It  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Mohawk  Riverf  just  bpfor«; 
te  entrance  into  the  valley  of  that  name,  and  the  great  Erie  Canal 
LX'"  r^'"^  °1  enlargement  here)  passes  Ight  through  it^ 
centre  It  is  a  much  older  place  than  Bulalo  or  Rochester,  though 
not  so  large  or  so  populous  as  either.  A  fort  existed  here  callfd 
Fort  Schuyler  long  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Smer^ 
niains  of  which  are  still  visible;  and  in  its  immediate  ieSboi^ 

were  roft'edVvtJiTr  ^^"'^-' -|>°  ^^^  fixed  their  abode  he"e, 
I^  ITS    ^f-  ^"•i'«"«'«o™e  being  captured  and  made  prison- 

^.^rttfeS:"^  '"  "'^*^'  *^°^  ^^^^^^^  -  --  <>^  ^«  -ttle. 
In  1784  the  permanent  settlement  of  this  spot  commenced  by  a 
?ofsot?vl^'  who  took  up  their  position  abXt  four  miles  wesf  of 
Fort  Schuyler ;  and  m  1789  several  other  families  were  tempted  to 
pitch  their  dwelhngs  on  the  spot  where  Utica  now  stands  This 
nucleus  once  formed,  soon  drew  others  around  it,  and  in  1798  it 

rn  !  J;i  ^I'  'IT"^  ""-^  '^  '"^''^^'^  ^«r  *•«.  that  in  1832  it 
rose  tp  the  dignity  of  a  city,  and  was  incorporated  as  such.    The 
progressive  increase  of  its  population  has  been  steady  from  the 
commencement,  and  is  now  going  on  with  an  accumulated  force 
as  wdl  be  seen  by  the  following  return :  •"""^«»i«»  wrce, 


In  1813  it  was 
1810 
1820 
1823 


1700 
2828 
2972 
4017 


In  1826  it  was 
1828  .  . 
1830  .  . 
1835 


6040 
7460 
8323 
0500 


And  m  the  present  year,  1838,  the  population  exceeds  12,000; 
the  advantages  of  its  position  as  a  dep6t  of  supplies  for  all  the 
S"here^  ^^'^t'T  attracting  merchants  and  tradera  every  year  to 

The  city,  like  all  the  other  towns  of  this  state,  is  well  laid  out- 
the  streets  regular,  of  ample  breadth,  100  feet  on  the  average,  well 
furnished  with  flag-pavements  for  foot-pa^engers.  and  bette?  paved 
in  the  centre  han  most  places  in  this  country.    The  wooden  houses 

Vol"i^-1k  "^        wnojiy  suppianieU  by  large  brick 
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dwellings,  and  store-edifirog  of  brick  or  stone.  The  storra  are  nu- 
merous  and  well  furnisiied,  and  the  whole  place  wears  an  air  of 
great  commercial  activity  v.-A  [•  'wperity. 


Of  public  buildings  there  are  an  abundance  proportioned  to  the 
population  of  the  city,  including  a  courthouse  for  the  transaction 
of  the  county  business,  and  no  less  than  18  churches,  of  which  the 
Presbyterians  have  the  greatest  number ;  the  others  include  Epi.s- 
copahans,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Universalists,  and  Unitarians. 
There  are,  besiles  these,  several  institutions  connected  with  Pflu- 
cation  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  information,  including  a  liigh- 
Bchool,  an  academy,  c  female  institute  or  seminary,  a  lyceum,  a 
gymnasium,  a  museum,  and  a  mechanics'  hall,  where  '  mctnbers 
of  the  Young  Men's  Association  cLiefly  meet,  and  where  a  reading 
and  news  room  is  open  to  them,  b  which  all  strangers  in  the  town 
have  free  admission.  The  materials  fot  he  cultivation  of  future 
literary  taste  are  thejviore  pro'  ided  and  f-  in  raot  on,  though  thy 
effects  hitherto  produce*.,  by  them  all  are  only  just  beginning  to  be 
perceptible ;  but  time,  which  is  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of 
all  improvements,  will  hv'iar  the  fuller  development  of  this  taste  in 
its  train.  Business  is  Uie  chief  object  aud  pursuit  o;  all  classes; 
and,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  thus  engaged,  nothing  is 
wanting.  There  are  five  hotels,  three  banks,  several  insurance 
companies,  three  daily  newspapers,  several  weel  y  onos,  and  a  re- 
ligious journal  called  "The  Baptipi  gist*  '  as  well  as  a  -naga- 
zine,  published  here. 

During  our  stay  at  Utica  a  Whig  n«  n  was  held  to  deter- 
mine on  the  Whig  candidates  for  the  offices  c  f  governor  and  ^u- 
tenant-governor  of  the  state,  the  election  for  which  takes  place  in 
November  next.  The  town  was  therefore  very  full,  and  the  ho- 
tels so  crowded  that  it  was  difficult  to  procure  accommodation. 
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To  such  conventions  it  is  usual  for  each  rnn<Trm»;««oi  j-  *  •  .  • 
Congressio  ,al  distriX  hv  whil      J      ''''*-^  '^  '''^'^^•'  '"^^  33 

and  the  mode  of  voting  is  in  both  cas.    by  ballot.       ^  ^  ' 

withThe  nlw 'tt*  'r^''"?.^^     '^  •?«'°'^«'^'  corresponding 
wasQuiL  S    L/-       i^fP'"^^"*^*'^"' '"  *^e  House  of  AsSerably 
man?  of  thP  i  ,       ' '"  l^^'^'^"  *°  '^°^^  ^'^^  <^«™e  officially,  a  S 
couSfrf  0  ;S'^e^^^^^^^^  -  .f--  the  sur'roSg 

side,  Jis  ZnTn  thl  coCv  ^nd  lu'thT'T  -^'^^  «"  °"  °"« 
secret     Tho  »...kr        ^"^"^^/j  ana  all  the  preliminary  ones  were 

vS  held  in  /.    ^'".1"'"^'"^  "*  ^''•^h  the  nomination^took  pTace 

e;ght ,  '.lock,  and  re.  .hed^the  h*'  vTfte  Fa  fs  a,  .    1  h""-  "' 
Stopped  t„,ce  to  wato  the  hoi^es  bj     Xv     Pe  H    ™>- "T'S 

^-^-'ii-'^t^  t.''""f^«'  "•'"?■  '-*■  "^-d"-" 

-.  tn.  devaieu  lam,  um  hes  about  midway  be- 


irom   Uie  rijiro 
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tween  Utica  and  the  Falls,  the  view  is  really  superb,  embracing 
distant  mountains,  successive  ridges  of  forests,  swelling  uplands, 
»nd  cultivated  plains,  containing  every  element  that  can  contribute 
to  the  sustenance  and  enjoyment  of  their  occupiers.  The  hotel  is 
commodious  and  well  furnished,  and  there  are  two  or  three  villa- 

§es  with  good  inns  on  the  road,  so  that  every  requisite  accommo- 
ation  can  be  procured 

The  stream  on  which  ihe  Trenton  Falls  occur  is  called  the  West 
Canada  Creek,  though  it  is  a  river  of  some  length,  rising  in  the  north 
of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  joining  its  waters  with  the  stream 
of  the  Mohawk,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Falls. 
At  this  spot  the  bed  of  the  river  is  upward  of  100  feet  below  the 
upper  edg  of  the^  banks,  so  that  the  stream  itself  is  not  visible  until 
you  afe  upon  its  very  edge ;  but  a  dark  and  deep  hollow  between 
the  eastern  and  western  hills  that  overhang  it  on  either  side  indi- 
cates the  course  of  the  valley  through  which  it  runs. 

The  hotel  is  not  more  than  100  yards  from  the  western  bank, 
and  this  short  way  is  through  a  thick  mass  of  trees,  which  ascend 
from  the  river  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lawn.  At  the  end  of  the 
walk  you  arrive  at  the  place  of  descent,  where  five  broad  ladders, 
or  series  of  steps,  with  hand-rails,  make  the  passage  perfectly  safe 
and  easy  to  the  bed  of  the  stream.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the 
water  was  low,  no  rain  having  fallen  for  many  weeks,  ao  that  we 
saw  more  of  the  rocky  bed,  and  of  the  different  strata  composing  it, 
than  is  visible  when  the  water  is  high ;  though,  at  the  seasons  when 
this  is  the  case,  in  the  months  of  April  and  November,  the  in- 
creased body  of  the  flood  gives  greater  force  and  grandeur  to  the 
cataracts;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  visiting  every  part  of  them  is  much  greater. 


1^ 


The  depth  of  the  rocky  bed  over  which  the  river  runs,  and  on 
which  we  were  now  enabled  to  walk,  is  upward  of  100  feet  from 
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the  top  of  the  overhanging  banks,  and  the  breadth  across  the  ra- 
vine at  the  top  IS  about  200  feet.    The  stream,  when  at  the  fullest 

cml  fif  y,  and  .n  sorae  of  the  narrowest  parts  was  less  than  twenty. 
The  sides  of  the  lofty  banks  presented  nearly  perpendicular  clirfk 
exhibiting  a  vast  number  of  thin  strata  or  lamfnLhrartilrock 
Rnl."«v        P'"'"*  perseverance  of  Mr.  Sherman  (grandson  of 
Koger  Sherman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence) has  counted  400  separate  layers,  varying  from  one  to 
eighteeninchesthick.    The  lowerstrata  are  if  w?at!s  called  com! 
pact  foetid  carbonate  of  hme,  and  these  abound  most  with  organic 
or  fossil  remains;  each  layer,  however,  having  fossils  peculiar  to 
Itself.     Some  of  the  midd  e  strata,  about  fifty  feet  below  the  upper 
surftce  contained  shells  like  those  in  the  bed  of  the  Genesee  River 
at  Rochester;   others,  the  400th  stratum   particularly,  contained 
trilobites,  of  which,  it  is  said,  no  perfect  specimens  have  been  ob- 
tained entire,  except  at  this  spot,  either  in  Europe  or  America ;  and 
even  here  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  without  their  being  more 
or  less  mutilated.  ° 

Its  generic  name,  firet  given  by  Dr.  Dekay,  of  New-York,  is  the 
Isotel^  G^gas,     Its  ordinary  size  is  from  one  to  two  inched  long, 
from  halt  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad,  and  from  a  quarter  of  an  m& 
to  half  an  inch  thick ;  its  head  is  unusually  large  for  the  size  of  its 
body,  occupying  one  fourth  its  whole  length,  and  its  bo«ly  is  divi- 
ded longitudinally  into  three  lobes  (from  whence  its  name)  with 
transverae  stripes,  like  rings,  or  ridges,  or  scales,  overlapping  each 
other.    They  occur  abundantly  at  Dudley  in  Warwickshire,  being 
tound  in  the  limestone  there,  and  were  at  first  called  "Dudley  fo£ 
t     ri.^^  .^""^  "T  ^"°'^"'  however,  to  be  abundant  in  other 
parts  of  England,  always  in  limestone,  and  some  have  also  been 
tound  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  but  the  most  perfect  specimens  are 
said  to  be  here ;  one  recently  obtained  by  the  keeper  of  the  hotel 
and  which  we  saw,  was  the  largest  ever  found,  being  8  inches  in 
length  by  4  in  breadth,  beautifully  marked,  and  perfect  in  all  its 
parts:  he  asked  300  dollars,  or  ;£60  sterling,  for  it,  and  believed 
he  should  get  500  dollars  for  it  if  he  kept  it  a  few  years ' 

The  animal,  now  extinct,  having  a  sort  of  slip  at  the  termination 
of  the  side-lobes,  like  an  Indian  paddle,  it  is  inferred  that  it  could 
readily  swim,  and  these  slips  being  not  only  movable,  but  crusta- 
ceous.  It  IS  also  conjectured  that  it  could  as  readily  crawl  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  to  which  it  once  belonged.  Another  fossil  is 
found  here,  called  the  Favosite,  on  which  Mr.  Sherman  has  the  fol- 
lowing curious  observations : 

"I  have  hazarded,  to  several,  the  novel  conjecture  that  the  Favosite 
-found  here  m  the  greatest  abundance,  from  one  eighth  of  an  inch  to 
SIX  inches  m  diameter  at  the  base,  and  from  two  to  nine  supeSruc? 
tares,  some  contammflr  6  or  fioo.onn  nnlnmno—io  »  «.i„;^..,—   "v^    '  "_ 
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cation  of  columnar  basaltes  at  the  Giants*  Causeway  and  other  places ; 
>^hich,  if  my  conjecture  is  correct,  must  have  been  the  production  of  a 
gigantic  order  of  marine  antediluvian  (not  to  say  antimundane)  polypi. 
Whether  the  substance  which  composes  these  columnar  forms  is  lime, 
silex,  basalt,  or  other  substance,  so  exactly  do  they  correspond  to  each 
other  in  their  prominent  but  very  singular  peculiarities,'  that  I  am  una- 
ble to  doubt  it.  There  is  one  single  point  only  in  which  I  have  not 
had  opportunity  to  make  a  comparison,  viz.,  as  to  the  circular  perfora- 
tions in  the  parities  of  the  cell,  by  which  the  mass  becomes  one  con- 
nected system.  I  am  not  advised  whether  any  such  thing  has  been 
observed  in  columnar  basaltes,  i.  e.,  in  the  prism,  or  space  of  column 
between  the  articulations.  The  hollow  specimens  or  the  weather- 
worn summits  are  those  alone  where  we  are  authorized  to  expect  this 
demonstration,  and  where,  in  view  of  the  entire  correspondence  in 
every  particular,  I  have  no  doubt  it  can  and  will  be  found.  It  would  be 
a  miracle  in  nature  that  there  should  be  a  perfect  correspondence  in 
twenty  particulars,  and  yet  a  failure  in  the  last.  The  basaltic  columns 
must,  of  course,  be  mammoth  favosites." 

From  the  depth  of  „  ravine,  the  singular  appearance  of  the 
countless  lines  of  horizontal  strata  in  the  perpendicular  cliffs,  the  rich 
clothing  of  foliage  which  crown  these  summits,  and  often  lines  their 
sides,  the  solitude  of  the  spot,  and  the  turbulent  rushing  and  roar- 
ing of  the  waters,  as  well  as  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  views  ei- 
ther up  or  down  the  stream,  the  prospect  was  full  of  beauty,  uniting 
the  wildness  and  softness  of  nature  in  an  unusual  degree.  We 
walked  up  from  hence  along  the  rocky  platform  of  the  western 
b&nk,  which  at  the  present  time  wrs  perfectly  easy,  though,  when 
the  river  is  full,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  on  by  chains  fastened  to  the 
cliff,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  stream :  a  fate  that  has 
befallen  two  young  ladies,  one,  Miss  Suydam,  of  New- York,  in 
1827,  and  another,  Miss  Thome,  of  the  same  city,  a  few  years 
later. 

This  brought  us  to  the  first  Falls,  which  are  called  Sherman's 
Falls,  and  are  about  thirty-five  feet  high.  The  appearance  was 
picturesque  rather  than  grand,  and  pleasing  rather  than  sublime ; 
the  impression,  even  of  the  picturesque  and  pleasing,  was  derived 
more  from  the  surrounding  scenery  than  from  the  Fall  itself.  A 
little  below  this,  a  safe  and  well-secured  wooden  bridge  is  thrown 
across  the  stream,  by  which  a  passage  is  effected  to  the  eastern 
bank ;  and,  ascending  thence  to  a  height  called  the  Pinnacle,  a  fine 
view  is  commanded  of  the  upper  and  lower  Falls,  and  the  deep 
gorge  of  the  ravine. 

Descending  again  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  recrossing  the 
bridge,  a  series  of  ladders  and  paths  lead  higher  up  the  western 
bank,  along  which  you  walk  till  you  arrive  at  what  are  called  the 
High  Falls,  of  which  there  are  three  separate  cascades,  the  upper 
one  having  a  descent  jf  forty-eight  feet,  the  second  eleven,  and  the 
third  or  last  thiity-seven ;  the  whole,  including  the  perpendicular 
and  sloping  descents,  making  one  hundred  and  nine  feet    This  is, 

en  the  whr>lo    ih'^  Ann^i-  •--.!»»  nC  tU^  T?^U^  *U^  x~»^«_.. A  i-U-  ^^4- 
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can  b.  »t'.L"'JfS  SST"^  ""^'^'^  "'"""g 

weXSoS  ^"'If  .if  '  J"r  °f  «ft«I>»™t,  where  we 
kvLtl     hl5  ^'^-'"^  ""'"S'-  «■«  provender  was  very  limited 

hJk^SeZr^tl!^^'^!''^^  '""^  *!•«  '^1  P°-t  of  inspection 

sion  occupied  abo^at  three  houl/from  eWen  to  t  Jo  ''^^^^^^^^^ 
pleasure  .t  afforded  us  from  its'shade,  the  paA  tought  vL  eve^ 
now  and  then  to  the  immediate  brink  of  the  preciS  overmans 

whl  h1  ^r  r""'*^.  *^^  magnificent  ravine  below.     The 

whole  difference  of  elevation  between  the  pouit  where  the  Lt  4n! 

tie  below  It,  the  views  are  mdescribably  beautiful. 
iJ.^  T^  Tf  ^  *^  "'Sht  and  majesty  of  Niagara,  with  which 
indeed  it  ought  never  to  be  compared,  because  they  are  eSiJ 
dissimilar;  but  what  it  wants  in  size  and  grandeuTis  made  on 
fully  in  picturesque  beauty  and  in  exquisite  v-ariety  of  view  ch  J 
E  LrS^'Tn'  '"^'"^  '""^  m'ostindiffSto  e^pr^tt ; 
^nr'din^^iTfh'  r.  r^  ^'^'^^''^  ^'t^  °"^  "'^"'^ion; 

_  On  the  following  morning,  September  16.  we  left  TTH.»  K„  *»,. 
.auroad  car.  lor  Schenectady,  starting  at  nine  o'crock"iid^^aiTr- 
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ving  at  one,  being  thus  four  hours  in  performing  a  distance  of 
eighty-one  miles.  Our  route  was  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  which  lost  none  of  its  charms  on  a  second  inspection 
but  presented  a  continued  series  of  lovely  landscapes,  thickly- 
^Xrooded  hills,  rich  grazing  plains,  abundant  cattle,  the  constantly- 
enlarging  and  ever-winding  river,  and  flourishing  villages  all 
along  the  line.  At  Schenectady  we  were  joined  by  a  British  of- 
ficer, who  had  come  out  by  the  last  London  packet  from  England 
to  New- York,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  this 
being  found  a  nearer  route  than  the  passage  to  Halifax  or  Canada 
direct  We  took  at  this  place  the  railroad  cars  for  Saratoga 
Springs,  and  reached  there  about  half  past  five  o'clock ;  we  found 
comfortable  quarters  at  our  former  abode,  the  Union  Hall  Hotel, 
with  very  few  visiters,  and  Jiere  we  remained,  therefore,  for  the 
night. 

On  the  next  morning,  as  the  weather  was  delicious,  we  took  a 
walk  around  the  village ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  striking  than 
the  solitude  and  silence  in  which  it  was  now  enwrapped,  compared 
with  the  throng  and  bustle  in  which  we  left  it  six  weeks  ago. 
Then  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  more  than  3000  visiters 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  every  house,  public  and  private, 
was  full  to  overflowing.  Now  there  were  not  more  than  seventy 
strangers  in  the  place,  all  of  whom  were  stopping  at  Union  Half, 
as  p.li  the  other  large  hotels  had  been  closed  during  the  preceding 
week.  The  spacious  porticoes  and  verandas  of  the  Congress  Hall 
and  United  States  Hotel,  that  a  few  weeks  ago  were  filled  with 
the  choicest  specimens  of  the  lumuty  and  fashion  of  the  United 
States,  were  now  as  solitary  as  the  ruins  of  Babylon  or  Palmyra  ; 
and  as  a  large  number  of  the  shopkeepers,  as  well  as  those  forming 
the  establishments  of  the  hotels,  are  temporary  residents  for  the 
season,  these,  too,  had  taken  their  flight ;  so  that,  in  a  walk  of  two 
or  three  hours  through  and  around  the  village,  we  did  not  see  half 
a  dozen  individuals. 

The  few  persons  remaining  at  the  hotel  were  real  invalids,  who 
came  here,  bona  fide,  for  their  health,  some  to  take  the  waters,  but 
others  for  the  pure  air  and  undisturbed  tranquillity  of  the  spot,  and 
both  of  these  could  certainly  be  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  at  this  moment.  In  the  open  air  the  sun  still  continued 
to  be  warm ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  freshness  in  the 
air  which  made  exercise  as  delightful  as  it  was  healthy.  Within 
doors,  however,  a  fire  was  agreeable;  and  the  majority  of  the 
company  seemed  to  prefer  forming  a  circle  round  a  blazing  hearth, 
on  which  large  logs  of  wood  were  continually  supplied,  to  going 
out ;  and  newspapers,  books,  and  conversation  beguiled  their  time. 
Ill  directing  my  inquiries  as  to  our  route  from  hence  to  Boston, 
I  found  that  the  one  which  would  afford  us  the  best  opportunity 
to  see  the  greatest  extent  and  variety  of  eountiy  in  oui'  way,  would 
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be  to  go  from  hence  to  the  commencement  nf  T  oW  n 
up  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water  trtheTuinL  Lt  o^  t^'T^  ^""^ 
there  oin  the  steamboat  from  Whitehall  on  thill?    T'^'^'l^^roga, 
go  up  Lake  Champlain  to  BurHneton    frZ  ^h  blowing  day,  and 
hills  of  Vermont,  by  Montpehe    to  the  tel  ?'  T-""  9^^'  *^« 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

the  Tow„.-JourneyrCntpeS-RoS;7i"':"'  "' Au^'in?'""-  Description  of 
Exquisite  Beauty  of  the  autumnal  TiZ  -Mnn?  T"^  'ii  ^^%  ^.'«''"  Mountains.- 
Statehouse.-History  and  DeSion  of  Vefmon?  n'  ""^  ^'P'*']  S''  V«™ont._ 
Matiufaclures  and  Commerce  of  the  K -CrP«r?f''f?"'?f '  and. Productions.- 
Institations—Journey  from  MontDelier  t„nS  **  ^^  the  Population.- Religious 
the  Mountains.-Tli.c\  FoTeat-GoSoisness  o    h«  t^  View.-Elevation  of 

Mps—Inquisitiveness  of  the  New-EnEI  r  h.™i^^  Treea.-Danville.- Village  Gos- 
in  since  leaving  England.  ^   "'^  Character—First  Bed  with  Curtail  slept 

LaS  S"^'^'  ^1,  ™  °{  September,  we  left  Saratoga  Springs  for 
nln^L     tPJ- .^'^^  ''^"'^'*  stage-coach  that  runs  between  fhei 
places.     The  distance  was  on  y  twentv-seven  mil««.  •  W  f?    I 
feft  at  one  o'clock,  we  did  notLchte  Xftutt^^^^^^ 
havmg  been  eight  hou,^  on  the  road,  and  with  foCSes  twke 

te'th?hourTh:"°7'.^'^      °?^  ^^-^  'h?ee  SanTa 
nait  in  ttie  hour.    The  road,  it  must  be  s'dmitted  w^  hnth  h\])t 

ca?aract  hlS  llS  [       After  Niagara  and  the  Trenton  Falls,  the 

eit    but  at  thiA       ''  V.u''^  ""fc^"'«^  d«^«»t  °f  ^0  feet  at 
ieast,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  wntei-s  wprp  Inw  aS 

consequently,  the  full  effect  of  the  Laract  coul  TotT/ L  7'  The 

ready  d^cX^a^T'^t^T^^^^  ^^P-—  ««  th-. 

stnnrl?if  f        /u      "^°"^^'^^'  '^^^^  successive  layers  of  Pme- 
s^one  rock,  formed  by  successive  deposites  and  subsequent  preiire 
make  up  an  immense  bed  of  strata  j  ai.d  these  are  irma„rpTace3 
SG  worn  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  >:-,.!..„  "ff  TZ_?„  ^.^^ 
oiiier  causes,  as  to  present  regular  series  of  step&  "  ''"'"  """^"'^'  "^' 
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There  are  tTVo  great  cavemcus  avenues  under  one  of  these  beds 
of  rock,  through  which  persons  can  easily  pass,  and  on  the  walls 
of  which  are  the  names  and  initials  of  many  former  visiters ;  a 
custom  far  more  extensively  prevalent  among  the  Americans  than 
even  among  the  English,  who  surpass  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in 
the  indulgence  of  this  propensity.  I  scarcely  remember  visiting 
any  place  at  all  remarkable  in  this  country,  without  finding  every 
accessible  space  of  wall  or  surface  covered  w'th  names,  initials, 
and  dates  of  visiters,  and  this  extends  even  to  the  walls  and  win- 
dows of  hotels  and  inns  on  the  road,  as  if  the  parties  thought  it  a 
wonderful  achievement  to  have  journeyed  so  far  from  home ! 

We  found  at  Caldwell,  ihe  pretty  village  on  Ihe  banks  of  Lake 
George,  an  extensive  and  commodious  hotel  j  and  there  being  but 
few  visiters  at  this  late  period  of  the  summer,  we  had  our  choice 
of  apartments. 

On  the  following  mon.ing  we  had  to  breakfast  at  six,  and  em- 
bark in  the  steamboat  immediately  after  for  our  voyage  up  Lake 
George.  The  morning  was  beautiful ;  and  the  dense  white  mass- 
es of  cloud  that  hung  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  in  some  places 
were  spread  out  upon  tne  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  contrasted  stri- 
kingly and  pleasantly  with  the  green-topped  hills,  clothed  with  ver- 
dure to  their  very  summits,  w^hich  rose  on  every  side  above  them. 
We  proceeded  up  the  lake,  with  few  passengers  besides  ourselves,  at 
a  rate  of  abo 't  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  were  delighted 
with  every  part  of  our  way. 

The  lake  is  thirty-six  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  but  is 

generally  very  narrow,  varying  from  one  to  four  miles  only  in 
readth.  Its  three  principal  features  of  beauty  are  th:2  lofty  and 
wooded  hills  which  enclose  it  on  both  sides,  varying  from  500  to 
1500  feet  in  elevation  j  its  numerous  islands,  said  to  exceed  .300,  of 
every  variety  of  size,  and  full  of  the  picturesque  in  form  and  fea- 
ture; and  the  reraarkabi  transparency  of  its  waters,  which  admits 
a  distinct  view  of  the  sandy  and  gravelly  bottom  at  a  depth  of  five 
or  six  fathoms,  and  exhibits  the  movements  of  the  fish  with  which 
these  waters  abound.  The  cause  of  this  clearness  of  the  water  is 
no  doubt  the  -dAimncx  ;♦'  any  rivers  or  streams  running  into  the 
lake ,  for  these,  by  *;: .«'  soil  they  carry  down  in  their  course,  always 
render  the  waters  of  lakes  and  seas  more  or  less  turbid ;  and  to 
supply  the  annual  waste  by  solar  evaporation,  there  are  many 
spings  at  the  bottom,  whose  bubbling  effervescence  can  be  some- 
time distinctly  seen. 

The  wooded  hills  near  the  southern  exfreraity  of  the  lake  are 
mostly  \»(^anted ;  but,  m  yfAi  advaitce  higher  up  towards  the 
north,  some  of  the  lands  near  the  borders  of  the  water  appear  to 
be  cleared,  and  farmhouses  ai»d  cattle  indicate  the  presence  of 
agricultural  settlements.    On  several  of  the  islands  also  are  dwell- 
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and  are  as  romantically  wild  and  beautiful  as  the  most  ardent  lover 
of  the  picturesque  could  desire. 

About  midway  in  our  passagre  up  the  lake  we  passed  through  a 
strait  called  the  Narrows,  which  is  little  more  tlian  half  a  mile 


-,    .f^J:a,-f'^. 


across  in  some  parts,  and  varies  from  this  to  a  mile  for  a  distance 
of  a  couple  of  leagues  The  water  is  said  to  be  so  deep  here  tS 
no  bottom  has  been  found  with  a  line  of  five  hundJed  feet  in 
length.  From  hence,  too,  the  mountains  become  loftier,  and  one 
eminence,  called  the  Black  Mountain,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2200 
feet,  while  many  othere  approach  it  nearly  in  altitude,  and  by  their 
unduatmg  forms,  and  fine  intervening  Valleys  and  ravini  add 
greatly  to  the  richness  of  the  scenery.  ^  * 

HifT TnS^  point  of  departure  at  Ca'dwell,  near  which  are  Sandy 
Hill,  Blooay  Pond,  Fort  George,  and  Fort  William  Henry,  all  the 
way  up  to  the  pomt  of  landing  at  TJconderoga,  there  is  a'cont  n! 
ued  succession  of  military  rolics,  in  ruined  fJrts  and  well-known 
battle-grounds  which  deeply  interest  the  Americaa  traveller,  be- 
cause they  tell  of  the  triumnhs  of  his  fathers  over  their  enemies, 
and  proclaim  the  victories  of  his  immediate  ancestors.    But  they 
cannot      d  do  not  so  deeply  interest  the  English  traveller,  though 
some  o.  tijera  force  themselves  on  his  attention.    One  of  these  is 
a  place  called  Sabbath  Day  Point,  where,  on  a  projection  of  land 
on  the  western  shore  jutH-   --.t  into  the  lake,  a  body  of  English 
troops  landed  on  a  Suik'^v  .lunng  the  French  war,  and  where,  in 
a  sanguinary  ba  tie  fou-ut  ;>-.ween  them  and  the  Indians,  the  E^g. 
hsh  were  all  killed,  no  v  .y  of  ..treat  being  left  open  for  them, 
and  no  quarter  shown     Another  spot,  a  few  miles  beyond  this,  is 
called  Lord  Howe's  Point,  it  being  the  place  where  Lord  Howe 
landed  just  pre  irious  to  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga,  in  which  he  re. 
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Between  these  two  military  spots  is  a  remarkable  hill,  on  the 
steep  side  of  which,  fronting  the  lake,  is  a  smooth  declivity  of  rock 
called  Rogers's  Slide,  from  this  traditional  story.    It  is  said  that  a 
Colonel  Rogers,  of  the  British  army,  was  here  pursued  by  the  In- 
dians during  the  French  war,  and,  being  driven  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  descending  slide,  with  no  possibility  of  escape,  he  boldly 
dashed  on  to  the  Slide,  and,  having  snow-shoes  on  at  the  time, 
from  the  great  abundance  of  snow  everywhere  on  the  hills,  he  slid 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  landed  in  perfect  safety  at  the 
mountain's  loot.    The  Indians,  regarding  this  as  a  feat  which  no 
ordinary  mortal  could  perform,  concluded  that  the  colonel  was 
gifted  with  some  charmed  or  supernatural  spirit,  which  protected 
his  life  and  rendered  him  invulnerable ;  and  therefore  they  thought 
It  might  bring  upon  them  the  wrath  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  pursue 
him  farther. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  landing  at  the 
tipper  end  of  the  lake,  where  we  found  carriages  in  waiting  to  carry 
us  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land,  bf  three  miles  in  extent,  which 
separates  Lake  George,  or  Lake  Horicon,  which  is  its;  Indian  name, 
from  the  larger  sheet  of  Lake  Cbamplain.  The  waters  of  Lake 
George  communicate  with  those  of  Lake  Champlain  by  a  narrow 
strait,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  flow 
into  those  of  Lake  Ontario.  There  is  said  to  be  a  fall  of  500  feet 
from  Lake  George  to  Lake  Champlain ;  but,  instead  of  the  waters 
being  nrecipitated  over  one  lofty  precipice,  as  in  the  strait  of  Ni- 
agara, they  are  here  broken  into  several  small  falls,  at  intervals, 
along  ihe  narrow  channel  of  three  miles  in  length,  where  mills  are 
established  for  sawing  timber,  of  which  we  saw  vast  quantities  in 
the  course  of  our  short  ride. 

We  turned  off  from  the  ordinary  road  between  the  lakes  to  visit 
the  ruins  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  which  form  a  prominent  object  in 
the  picture  from  all  points  of  view,  and  wear  an  imposing  aspect 
in  their  solitude.  The  promontory  chosen  for  the  erection  of  this 
fort,  which  was  originally  built  by  the  French  in  1756,  resembles 
that  called  West  Point  on  the  Hudson  River,  projecting,  as  it  does, 
into  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  completely  commanding 
the  passage  from  this  into  Lake  George,  as  well  as  all  the  range  of 
the  former  up  and  down  its  waters.  The  elevation  of  the  fort 
above  the  lake  is  about  200  feet;  but  it  was  commanded  by  two 
loftier  hills,  one  called  Mount  Independence,  on  the  southeast,  be- 
yond the  lake,  and  the  other  called  Mount  Defiance,  on  the  west, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strait.  This  latter  is  720  feet  in  height ; 
and  when  the  Americans  occupied  Fort  Ticonderoga,  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  General  Burgoyne  stationed  his  artillery  on  this  el- 
evation, and  compelled  the  Americans  to  evacuate  the  fort,  though 
he  was  himself  soon  after  obliged  to  surrender,  with  all  his  army,  to 
the  American  fcrce^  at  Saratrssra-     "^<      "    ■  ••  .... 
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.landing.  There  are  seVS  subtor^eoL  vaSKT  "'""" 
also  quite  perfect;  and  it  was  throrh leTf  ttei  th^^^PT^"^ 
lean  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  aDDroaX?!  A^r  .  u  .  "■'  ■*""^''- 
took,  possession  of  iV"  in  the  nle  of  fhM"  *^"  t  '"u'"'""  ^'^ 
Contmental  Congress."  ^"^  ^'''"  •'"'«"'»''  »"'•  "-e 

to  ''r'fSS'  2^"!:^  -  'r?^  o^Jo^^,  ,„d  ^eseenM 
one  o(  iS^rSlt^'i  ^I^^^^^T  "^f.r''  °™'  '» 

^Sai;t£^^^tts^lHi?r-S 

we  soon  crossed  the  lake  and  landed  at  the  station  of  ^^^^k*""'' 

consequence^  whU7tSKd^slpl?„''f't:torT?''"' '  > 
{'d,&„tel^'£r.l-™g  *-  or  four  momi:'  Tf  the  vea"!^ 
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of  the  ice  during  winter,  which  is  kept  in  a  closed  reservoir,  and 
this  ice,  melted  down,  is  the  only  water  they  use. 

About  three  o'clock  the  steamboat  Burlington  stopped  at  the 
landing-place,  and  in  her  we  embarked  for  Burlington,  higher  up 
Lake  Champlain,  wheje  we  proposed  to  land.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  elegant  vessels  I  had  yet  seen  in  America ;  and  of  steam- 
vessels,  the  most  complete  in  all  her  fittings  and  equipments  that  I 
had  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world,  not  excepting  the  Great 
"Western,  which  I  visited  and  examined  at  New-York. 

The  Burlington  being  built  for  lake  navigation,  and  not  having 
to  encounter  the  heavy  gales  of  the  Atlantic,  did  not,  of  course, 
reqr.lre  ibe  strength  and  solidity  of  the  Great  Western ;  and  this 
enabled  hei  constructors  to  give  her  a  finer  mould,  and  to  produce 
elegance  of  form  and  rapidity  of  motion  in  a  higher  degree.  Her 
hull  is  a  compleve  model  of  grace  and  beauty;  all  her  equipments 
are  of  the  first  order ;  and  her  interior  accommodation,  for  comfort 
and  splendour  combined,  surpass  those  of  any  ship  or  vessel  I  have 
ever  seen.  Her  engines  are  of  250-horse  power,  and  she  cost 
about  100,000  dollars,  or  20,000/.  sterling.  The  captain  was 
•worthy  of  his  ship,  taking  the  highest  degree  of  pride  in  her ;  and 
every  part  of  her  was  as  sweet,  pure,  and  clean  as  a  royal  yacht. 

The  scenery  of  Lake  Charaplain  improved  as  we  advanced  ;  in 
the  part  where  we  embarked  the  lake  was  little  more  than  two 
miles  across,  and  the  land  not  elevated  ;  farther  up  to  the  north- 
ward the  waters  expanded  to  a  greater  breadth,  the  hills  became 
more  lofty,  and  the  promontories  projected  boldly  out  on  either 
side ;  the  wood  and  verdure  were  also  abundant,  and  the  whole, 
though  less  romantically  beautiful  than  that  of  Lake  George,  was, 
nevertheless,  always  pleasing,  and  often  picturesque. 

During  our  passage  up  the  lake  we  witnessed,  between  four  and 
five  o'clock,  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  sky  was  often 
overcast  with  clouds,  but  at  intervals  the  disc  of  the  sun  was  suffi- 
ciently cleared  from  all  obstructions  to  enable  us  to  perceive  the 
eclipse  in  great  perfection.  The  darkness  at  half  past  four  was  as 
great  as  at  sunset  on  ordinary  days,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  nature 
was  of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  kind ;  the  restoration  of  the 
entire  light  of  the  sun  took  place  before  his  setting,  and  the  transi- 
tion from  darkness  to  light  was  striking  and  remarkable. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  reached  Burlington,  where  we  landed  and 
reposed  for  the  night,  the  steamboat  pursuing  her  way  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Champlam  at  St.  Johns,  where  the  greater  number  of  her 
passengers  would  disembark  for  Montreal ;  this  route  from  New- 
York  to  Canada  being  now  the  most  expeditious,  most  economical, 
and  most  agreeable,  and  being  more  and  more  frequented  every 
year. 

On  the  following  morning,  Tuesday,  September  19,  we  took  an 
early  view  of  the  town  of  Burlington,  the  first  place  we  had  visited 
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in  Ne^England,  which  comprehended  the  six  states  ea*  nt  ik. 

fn]Zt  ^  ^r  ''^^^^  ***^*  t'^'s  term  is  not  deeraed  reoroach 

Pedlers  Store;"  the  enterprising  and  industrious  New.EnJar£ 
}.onjf  .  compet^cy  which  th^  su^quently  itpve^f^pt 

and  a  population  of  about  60(J,"pI,'„rThr  Ith^jT a„"d 

40,000  acres  of  land  belong  to  this  university ;  the  income  deriVed 

revel^ir  wkh \E''^"'  "^^;^^  T"  ^°"^-'  and  U?s  inc"e^- 
ing  every  year  with  the  mcreased  value  of  land.    The  view  from 

the  higher  part  of  the  town  across  the  lake,  and  to  the  elevaT^ 

CTsT^^H"r't^"l-'T^^3^  ^'  *^^  view  acroilS^ 
oiraits  ot  bcio,  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  looking  far  above  the 

for  Montpeher,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  X  wS 
was  through  the  mast  beautiful  scenery,  amid  the  green  hills  w3 

land'of  th^7"^'"t*^'-^"^.*^  ^^"'^^«  ^^^^^  territfrrto  c  llTt te 
fmin  ^•'"'"'  ^T^^^^>  «  »^™«  it  well  deserves.    The  con! 

mued  succession  of  these  beautiful  hills,  with  the  intervening  vT 

^^tt^t^^^^f^f  ^^^  from  earoTermrde 
-.er^  ......  .,,  „ui-  ,i^c  uciighuui.     ihe  most  romantic  parts  of 
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Derbyshire,  and  the  richest  parts  of  Devonshire,  are  not  so   jvely 
as  the  hiUs  and  valleys  of  this  part  of  Vermont,  in  which  t  ere 
every  element  of  landscape  beauty,  and  every  combination  of  thb 
picturesque. 

The  River  Winowsky,  called  by  the  unattractive  name  i  she 
Onion,  which  empties  itself  into  Lake  Champlain,  a  littlt  >  the 
north  of  Burlington,  winds  its  meandering  way  along  the  foot  of 
these  hills,  while  its  dark  clear  waters,  running  in  a  broken  current 
over  a  rocky  and  pebbly  bed,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  tl 
scene.  The  hills  vary  from  lOiX)  to  1500  feet  in  elevation  gent 
ally,  though  some  few  e.ainences  exceed  2000  feet.  These  are 
clothed  with  wood  to  the  very  summits,  a  great  portion  of  which 
are  evergreens.  The  plains  are  covered  with  the  richest  carpets  of 
meadow-grass,  and  cattle  of  the  finest  description  were  grazmg  in 
luxuriant  abundance.  Sometimes  a  new  feature  of  beauty  wou  ' 
burst  forth  in  a  frowning,  perpendicular  cliff,  or  a  projecting  mass 
of  naked  rock,  peering  out  from  amid  the  thick  foliage  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  and  then  the  perpetually  winding  river,  appearing 
and  disappearing  at  every  turn,  would  vary  the  scene. 

The  gorgeous  colouring  of  an  American  autumn  added  a  still 
^eater  charm  to  this  enchanting  picture ;  and  we  sometimes  found 
It  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  deep  rich  browns,  bright 
yellows,  and  defi  b!ood-crimsons  and  scarlets  of  the  trees  we  saw 
before  us,  min;-,kri  with  the  richest  greens  of  every  tint  and  hue, 
could  be  reallv  ■(  iHtil  or  without  the  aid  of  art^  it  looked  so  like 
the  artificial  ci  y^u  !>•  or  colouring  of  some  great  manufactory,  except 
that  the  colours  vi  re  more  varied,  more  brilliant,  and  more  vivid 
than  any  that  art  can  produce.  Altogether  it  was  one  of  the  most 
beautifiil  tracts  of  country  through  which  we  had  yet  passed,  and 
alone  quite  worth  a  voyage  across  the  A,tlantic  to  see  and  enjoy. 

After  passing  through  the  villages  of  Richmond  and  Waterbury 
on  our  way,  at  each  of  which  we  changed  horses,  we  reached 
Montpelier  at  half  past  one,  having  performed  the  distance  of  forty 
miles  in  less  than  five  hours,  being  the  most  expeditious  rate  at 
which  we  had  yet  travelled  for  any  distance  by  land.  Montpe- 
lier is  the  legislative  capital  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  towns  of  its  size  that  can  be  imagined.  Its  situation 
is  peculiarly  beautiful,  overhung  on  two  of  its  sides  by  lofty  and 
Verdant  hills,  and  open  on  the  other  two  to  a  rich  valley  or  plain, 
along  which  the  river  Winowsky  winds  its  serpentine  course.  The 
town  consists  chiefly  of  a  fine  broad  avenue  like  that  of  Canandai- 
gua,  and,  like  it,  lined  on  each  side  with  fine  rows  of  trees,  and 
neat,  pretty,  and  villa-like  residences. 

But  the  most  elegant  building  in  the  town  is  the  Statehouse,  in 
which  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  hold  their  sittings.  This  is 
constructed  in  the  best  taste  as  a  work  of  architecture,  and  its 
classic  portico  and  srraceful  dome  are  in  the  best  nrooortions.   The 
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TmS  ''  \^'    "^^y  ^T*"'  °^  «^^"  t^'^t"'-^  and  uniform  colour, 
and  the  worki-       '  ,p  of  the  most  perfect  kind. 

ihe  nurabe'  nhabitants  does  not  exceed  3000,  vet  there  are 
four  places  of  .o-Mup,  all  vvell  built, commodious,  andCeKtenT 
for  sunnlvfn.  fl  ^  '^ou'-thouse,  a  prison,  several  excellent  stores 
lor  suppjymg  the  numerous  farmers  and  graziera  of  the  surround- 

alVhicK'e*:/^'  Tr'f  ^'^  ^°"^-  annualirThe  hote 
mosT  of  fhnl  T^.  *'  ^'"'  r^  "^"^*  *°  «"y'  «»d  superior  to 
most,  of  those  we  had  seen  m  the  State  of  New-York:  and  alto- 
gether, we  thought  Montpelier  one  of  the  most  de^htfulof  all 
the  many  agreeable  towns  we  had  seen  in  the  United  States, 
rppjnf  f  M  Vermont  of  which  this  is  the  capital,  is  of  more 
thP  Hn?  I  rr*  ^^«"  "ther  of  the  New-England  stales.  When 
«^e  British  first  made  the  conquest  of  Canadain  1760,  and  obtain- 

called  Vermont,  from  its  beautiful  green  mountains,  was  firat  open- 

Atlantip3?K  °"-  ^'r^*?  *^"*  P^"°'^'  '*«  distance  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Riv,.  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
other,  prevented  its  being  much  visited,  r^  .er  by  the  English  from 
Ma^achusetts  on  the  south  or  the  French  from  Canada  on  th^ 
evl;„o?     f  '/.u'*  P^"°d  ^^^  settlement  rapidly  increased,  the 

fni  nTl^"'"*?  "l-^^^  '°""*'^  ""^  ^^•^"'ty  of  t»i«  so"  both  att;act- 
ing  persons  of  different  tastes  and  pursuits.     During  the  Revolu- 

vZ77'-'  ^^1'"^'^^!?"*'  of  Vermont  acted  with  /eat  spirit  and 
vigour  against  the  English;  and  their  name  of  the  Green  Mount- 
am  Boys,  by  whu^h  they  were  then  known,  is  still  cherished  by 
them  as  a  title  of  honour.  ^ 

Vermont  was  originally  claimed  by  Massachusetts  as  a  part  of 
her  territory,  and  subsequently  by  New-Hampshire  and  by  New- 
York,  as  It  borders  on  each  of  these  three  states;  but  in  1777.  the 
■""  Vot  II  "'y^'^'^'"'^'"""  °^  independence,  the  people  of  Vermont 
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declared  themselves  an  independent  state,  and  formed  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves.  It  vras  not,  however,  until  1790  that  the 
controversy  with  New- York  was  terminated.  In  1791  Vermont 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1793,  its  in* 
habitants  adopted  the  constitution  by  which  the  state  is  at  present 
governed. 

The  territory  of  Vermont  is  157  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  varies  fsom  90  miles  on  its 
northern  frontier,  where  it  adjoins  Lower  Canada,  to  40  miles  on 
its  southern  frontier,  where  it  adjoins  Massachusetts ;  its  boundary 
on  the  west  being  the  Lake  Champlain  and  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  on  the  east  tut  State  of  New-Hampshire.  Within  these 
boundaries  the  area  of  the  state  is  10,212  square  mUes,  or  6,535,680 
acres. 

The  ranges  of  hills  extend  generally  ilrom  north  to  south,  in  two 
inclined  planes ;  the  rivers  on  the  western  side,  which  include  the 
Winowsky,  La  Moile,  the  Otter,  and  the  Missinqua,  emptying  their 
waters  into  Lake  Champlain ;  and  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  side, 
including  the  White  River,  the  West  Biver,  and  the  Pasumpsic, 
discharging  their  waters  into  the  Connecticut  River,  by  which  they 
are  carried  to  the  sea.  Lake  Champlain  is  said  to  be  90  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  many  of  the  cultivated  parts 
of  Vermont  are  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Champlain,  and 
some  of  the  Green  Mountains  2000  feet  p.t  least.  The  soil  is  re- 
markably fertile,  and  grain  and  cattle  everywhere  abundant;  the 
pasturage  is  deemed  the  finest  in  any  part  of  America ;  and  the 
beef,  mutton,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  of  Vermont  are  all  in  high 
estimatbn.  Wool  is  also  becoming  an  article  of  importance,  to 
supply  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  ndgbbouring  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  climate  of  Vermont  is  considered  subject  to  the  extrones 
of  heat  and  cold,  but  the  weather  is  thought  to  be  more  steady 
than  on  the  seacoast,  and  the  land,  being  a  rich  dark  loam,  re- 
ceives the  drainings  of  tiie  hills,  and  rarely  suffers  from  want  of 
moisture.  Besides  grain  and  cattle,  which  may  be  considered  the 
staple  productions  of  Vermont,  flax  is  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  maple  sugar  is  made  largely  for  home  consumption  and 
for  exportation ;  that  which  we  saw  and  tasted  appeared  to  me 
quite  as  good  as  the  sugar  of  the  East  Indies.  Iron  ore,  lead,  and 
copperas  are  also  products  of  Vermont,  and  no  less  than  800  tons 
of  the'  latter  article  were  made  in  1826.  More  than  100  manu- 
facturing companies  existed  in  1825 ;  but  the  an^ount  of  capital 
applied  to  manufactures  since  that  period  having  more  than  doub- 
led, the  produce  is  proportionally  augmented.  The  trade  is 
chieP.y  with  Boston,  Montreal,  and  New-York;  and  the  facility 
recently  afforded  by  railroads,  canals,  and  steamboats,  for  inter- 
course with  these  places,  has  brought  them  all  within  easy  reach 
for  traffic. 
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oi  tne  isolated  dwelling-houses  in  the  country  there  were  nrivlti 
bunal-grounds  attached,  in  which  one  or  two  meSrs  ofVe  flm 
ly  had  been  interred;  and  the  place  of  their  rZ^waVmJlp; 
by  a  neat  monument  within  an  enclosure,  Justus  in?had  been  S 
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act  of  beinjf  repaired,  and  ajpiJarently  impanable,  ai  the  floorinff  or 
platform  ofthe  bridg^e,  connsting  of  loose  planks,  had  all  been  re- 
moved. But  the  driver,  with  good-humour  and  alacrity,  set  to 
work  himself  to  place  the  planks  across  again  in  their  proper  pla- 
ces; and,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  bridire  was  sufficiently 
restored  for  us  to  pass  in  safety.  This  driver,  like  all  we  had  yet 
swn  in  America,  was  remarkably  kind  to  his  horses  j  and  though 
he  drove  faster  and  steadier  than  any  who  had  yet  driven  us,  he 
'never  used  his  whip  to  touch  the  horses,  but  merely  smacked  it  in 
the  air,  and  talked  to  the  animals  as  though  he  believed  they  under- 
stood every  word  he  said.  I  may  add,  that  while  the  American 
drivers  appear  to  be  uniformly  kind  to  their  cattle,  the  horses  them- 
selves are  more  docile  and  tractable  than  with  us ;  nnd  up  to  the 
present  time,  at  leavSt,  we  have  met  with  no  one  instance  of  a  vicious 
or  refractory  horse  in  any  of  the  teams  with  which  we  have  trav- 
elled. 

Though  the  road  was  less  beautiful  than  in  the  morning,  it  still 
continued  to  be  interesting,  and  even  picturesque.  Immense  bould- 
ers of  granite  were  strewed  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  hills  j  the 
trees  became  more  and  more  vividly  coloured  by  every  tint  of  crim- 
son, scarlet,  brown,  and  yellow,  mingled  with  the  deep  evergreens 
by  which  they  were  surrounded  j  and  when  we  attained  the  summit 
of  an  ascending  slope,  up  which  the  road  winds  for  three  miles,  we 
enjoyed  a  mosC  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the  country  to 
the  west  of  us,  in  the  direction  from  whence  we  had  come;  all  the 
Green  Mountains  being  visible  from  this  point,  the  highest  eminence 
among  them,  called  "  The  Camel's  Hump,"  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
2000  feet 

The  latter  part  of  our  journey  was  through  a  thick  wood,  in  which 
the  splendid  varieties  of  colours  in  the  iolmge  were  such  as  really 
to  seem  extravagant  and  unnatural.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that,- be- 
fore having  seen  these  woods,  had  any  landscape  or  picture,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  an  American  autumn,  been 
so  goi^usly  coloured  as  these  woods  really  were,  I  should  have 
thought  it  an  exaggeratioit  j  but  the  scene  before  us  was  so  brilhant- 
ly  beautiful  that  no  painter  could  exaggerate  it,  in  brightness  and 
variety  of  colouring  at  least. 

We  reached  Danville  at  seven  o'clock,  just  as  the  shades  of  night 
were  closing  in,  and  were  glad  to  find  comfortable  quarters  there. 
The  inn  at  which  we  stopped,  though  the  best  in  the  place,  was  a 
very  humble  one  compared  with  those  at  which  we  had  recently 
halted ;  but  it  was  clean  in  every  part,  while  some  of  the  larger 
ones  are  deficient  in  this  requisite.  The  quidnuncs  of  the  village 
soon  surrounded  the  door,  and  a  hundred  questions  were  asked, 
both  of  us  and  the  driver,  as  to  our  route,  destination.,  &c.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  roost  truly  village-scene  we  had  for  a  long  time  witness- 
ed, and  reminded  us  of  Franklin's  account  of  the  extreme  inquisi- 
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tZZ  Tn  S  IZf^fl^^'^T !."  ''''  ^"y '  «» ^h'racterirtic  which 

in  21*fi«;'''^  f^^'^JV?*.'  ■"*?  ''«'•*•*"  *»»«  objure  quarter,  .lent 
leaving  Lngland  a  year  ago.  We  had  aeen  four-pout  beds  with 
curtains  ,n  private  houws,  but  in  no  hotel  or  board  nrhouwinanr 

Ifh  n?l"- f  T'  ^''^r  *^''^  ">*'  ^ith  «  bed.  nVeve^  n  thJ 
dejth  of  winter,  hung  with  curtains  as  in  England  till  this  at  J)an! 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

UM  Of  Tobacco lD«vilf/to  LuSS'-BL'[h!L*''i.^r-i?''"P'»'»"-*='««"''» 
lta|«.-Whiie Mountain Hou^ -Entr"~ „*^  .fet. ''"  J»f««»—A'itumn.l  Fo- 

n  ng  and  8torm».-^ac2nt  of  hiih/  ^/i~^"T"'/'''™°/0~"»  Kocka.-Liiht. 
Intta nc-FaS  of  tho  vl^  I..  IJm?i»  '  A'^*''"i''"i'?"'  *''•  MonnUlna-TraglcS 


fcr^nnw n"**"!;^  °^  September  2(Vh  we  took  an  extra^oach 
for  Littleton,  a  distance  of  26  mile^  We  I  ft  Danville  at  Mt 
o'clock  at  which  hour  the  sm  ..e  of  all  the  vall^s  wi  tvS 

buf  twf  ."^  ^^•{'  ^J^'  ^''"-  r  "'"  ?*  appearance^f  sm^llTkLl 
but  this  gradually  disappeared  as  the  sun  advanced  towards  the 

meridian.  The  road  was  much  more  hilly  than  any  previous  part 
of  our  way;  and,  though  the  driver  dfd  his  bei,^we  did  mt 
reach  our  destination  till  one  o'clock,  making  our  sp^ed  about  five 
miles  an  hour  with  four  Jiorees.  ^        -pcea  aooui  nve 

d.ttl!*I'J!;?r  *"«"^V?  ^¥  part  of  the  innkeeper  at  Littleton  to 
detam  us  to  dinner,  and  delaying  the  supply  of  freSh  horees  for  that 

J^nTO  "^^  P"u^**  forward  so  as  to  get  through  the  White  Mount- 

Tl^r  !Vf  *'  *!!'''  i^l'^S  ^  ""^'■*  ^^''^^  ^^^'  ^«  "ade  better 
progress.  After  a  ride  of  about  ten  miles  we  entered  a  dense  forest 
which  continued  to  border  the  road  for  nearly  all  the  remaindeVof 
the  way,  and  seemed  perfectly  impervious  on  either  side.  Here 
and  there  a  few  patches  had  been  cleared,  the  stumps  of  the  felled 
trees  still  remaining  in  the  ground,  and  in  some  instances  the  firS 
still  remaimng  by  which  the  trunks  had  been  consumed :  red  squi^ 
—  „„^  ^^„  „.  aDuuuauw:,  piaymg  laeir  gambols  from  tree  to 
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tree;  und  the  varied  tintaof  their  foHnge,  brighter  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever,  seemed  to  look  more  glowing  amid  the  deep  shad- 
ows of  the  forest  than  they  had  done  in  the  midday  sun. 

There  were  parts  of  this  drive  that  were  really  enchanting ;  and 
it  was  rather  like  passing  through  the  well-planted  and  carefully- 
adorned  avenue  of  approach  to  some  splendid  chateau,  where  flow- 
ers of  every  hue  were  mingled  with  the  trees  enclosing  it,  than  a 
drive  through  a  dense  natural  forest,  with  no  other  variations  of 
form  and  colour  than  those  produced  by  the  wild  gro\vth  of  the 
native  woods,  and  the  various  states  of  vegetable  decay,  which 
produced  the  glowing  and  brilliant  colours  all  around  us.  The  ef- 
fect of  all  this  beauty  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  occasional 
S'imnses  which  we  were  enabled  to  catch  of  the  lofty  summits  of 
e  White  Mountains,  peering  above  the  trees,  and  advancing  or 
receding  from  us,  as  our  course  wound  through  the  forest  in  the 
bends  and  turns  of  the  road. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  White  Mountain 
House,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  in  two  hours,  and  finding  here  a 
delightful  hotel,  clean,  spacious,  and  well-pro^nded,  we  halted  to 
dine,  and  were  never  more  pleased  with  everything  around  ys  than 
here.  The  house  is  often  full  of  visiters  in  the  high  summer  sea- 
son ;  but  at  present  there  were  few  or  none,  the  season  for  visiting 
the  White  Mountains  being  near  its  close.  We  were  furnished, 
however,  with  all  we  could  desire,  served  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner, and  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  This  was  the  first  instance 
in  which  we  had  )ret  seen  a  servant  take  a  seat  in  the  room  while 
waiting ;  but  it  being  a  young  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  every 
paiPt  of  her  demeanour  being  modest  and  respectful,  it  did  not 
strike  us  with  so  much  «  horror"  as  it  seems  to  have  done  some 
English  travellers ;  for  all  that  we  required  of  her  was  promptly 
and  cheerfully  performed,  and  th«  intervals  in  which  her  services 
"Were  not  wanted  were  those  alone  in  which  she  sat. 

We  heard  here  that  on  the  preceding  day  a  party  had  attempted 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Washington,  bui  the  lateness  of  the  season 
obliged  them  to  give  it  up.  Long  befonj  they  reached  the  summit 
they  encountered  ice  three  inches  thick,  and  many  were  so  be- 
numbed as  to  be  unable  to  proceed  farther.  A  young  black  bear 
had  been  caught  on  the  mountain,  and  was  now  at  the  White 
Mountain  House,  chained.  It  was  a  fin«  animal,  and  appeared  to 
bear  its  confineoient  with  great  impatience,  and 'to  try  every  meth- 
od within  its  power  to  regain  its  liberty,  by  gnawing  at  its  chain, 
and  trying  every  turn  in  hope  of  escape. 

As  we  had  to  reach  Conway  this  evening  to  enable  us  to  be  in 
Boston  OB  Saturday,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  new  contract  for 
an  extra-coach ;  and  the  parties  here  furnishing  these  conveyances, 
seeing  our  need,  took  advantage  of  it  accordingly,  and  demanded 
twenty-five  doUare  for  a  journey  of  thirty  miles ;  a  dearer  rate  than 
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we  had  ever  before  paid,  but  certainly  not  more  than  under  similar 
circumstances  would  have  been  demanded  in  England. 

We  left  the  White  Mountain  House  at  five,  and  proceeding  by  a 
good  road,  with  four  fine  horses  and  an  excellent  driver,  we  reach- 
ed the  entrance  to  what  is  called  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mount, 
ains,  a  distance  of  four  miles  and  a  half,  in  little  more  than  half  an 
hour.    There  is  an  inn  here  also,  called  the  Notch  House,  but  very 
mferior  in  all  its  external  appearances  to  the  one  below.    In  our 
way  we  saw  some  fine  pheasants  and  a  great  number  of  wood- 
pigeon,  both  of  brilliant  and  beautiful  plumage ;  but  the  general 
scarcity  of  birds,  and  the  entire  absence  of  singing-birds  especially, 
had  been  remarked  by  us,  not  only  in  this  recent  journey  through 
Vermont  and  New-Hampshire,  butjn  every  part  of  America  that 
we  had  yet  visited,  whether  in  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  or  Virginia,  in  which  we  were  during  the  months 
of  February,  March,  April,  and  May;  or  along  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  across  the  State  of  New-York  to  the  Lakes  and  Niagara, 
or  up  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  through  the  Greea 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  amid  which  we  passed  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  and  September.    In  this  respect  the  country  appear- 
ed to  us  less  animated  and  less  cheerful  than  "merry  England," 
where  the  linnet  and  the  lark,  the  thrush  and  the  nightingale,  make 
the  woods  ring  with  their  delicious  melody. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  we  entered  the  narrow  gorge  or 
pass  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  about  seven  when  we  made  our 
exit  into  the  open  country  on  the  other  side,  the  whole  distance 
through  the  pass  being  about  seven  miles.  The  sceneiy  of  this 
ravine  is  undoubtedly  grand,  and  in  some  places  approaching  the 
awful  and  sublime.  The  effect  was  greatly  heightened  at  this 
hour  of  the  day,  when  the  broad  shadows  of  the  mountains  gave  a 
gloom  to  the  depths  below,  and  the  forest  portions  through  which 

we  passed— for  thick  woods  exist  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ravine 

were  buried  in  absolute  dSrkness,  while  the  perpendicular  cliflfe, 
steep  slides,  and  towering  summits  of  the  White  Mountains  above 
were  still  bathed  in  all  the  fulness  of  daylight,  the  loftiest  peaks  of 
the  eastern  hills  being  just  tinged  with  the  horizontal  beams  of  the 
setting  sun. 

AVhat  added  greatly  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  was  the  des* 
olation  and  wreck  of  nature  that  seemed  to  reign  all  around. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  ran  the  River  Saco,  winding  its 
course  as  the  projecting  and  receding  points  of  the  foot  of  the  bills 
directed ;  and  its  bed  was  so  thronged  with  large  masses  of  fallen 
rock  that  its  current  was  interrupted  at  every  step,  so  that  the 
whole  of  its  waters  were  in  a  constant  state  of  roughness  and  agi- 
tation, amounting  sometimes  to  a  boiling  foam.  The  slopes  of  the 
mountains  on  either  side  are  also  covered  with  huge  masses  of 


rock  sfifJ 


tuciu,  Wuich  iroin  time  to 
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time  find  their  way  to  the  valley  below,  and  choke  up  the  rayine, 
80  that  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  Nature  in  process  of  disintegra- 
tion or  decay.  .^    „   . 

As  the  mountains  are  of  primitive  granite,  with  all  the  usual  so- 
lidity of  this  material  in  the  mass,  it  has  seemed  ditScult  to  account 
for  this  immense  quantity  of  ddiris,  or  broken  rock  and  rubbish, 
with  which  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  is  covered :  more  espe- 
cially as  not  only  the  Mdes,but  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  are  coat- 
ed with  these  innumerable  fragments  of  broken  stone.  The  most 
Erobable  solution  I  had  heard  of  this  was  that  which  supposed  the 
ard  and  compact  surface  of  the  primitive  mountains  to  be  sever- 
ed by  the  operation  of  lightning,  which  is  very  frequent  in  the 
summer ;  and  then  the  snows,  reposing  on  these  cracked  and  shiv- 
ered masses  during  all  the  wmter,  would  of  course  insinuate 
moisture  into  the  very  depths  of  the  chasms.  The  melting  of  the 
snows  in  the  spring  and  summer  would  greatly  assist  the  progress 
of  decomposition  and  disintegration  in  these  broken  masses ;  and 
every  loud  clap  of  thunder,  by  its  vibration  through  the  hills,  and 
every  storm  of  wipd,  would  assist  to  put  these  disjointed  fragments 
in  motion,  till,  step  by  step,  they  would  be  perpetually  driven 
lower  and  lower  down  the  mountain-side,  covering  those  already 
below  them,  and  making  way  for  other  fragments  above  to  roll 
down  in  time,  and  cover  them  also. 

By  such  an  annual  process  as  this,  repeated  through  a  long  se- 
ries of  centuries — and  this  process  must  have  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  period  when  these  mountains  were  first  unheaved  above 
the  general  surface  of  the  surrounding  valleys  and  plains— one  can 
well  understand  how  what  was  originally  a  primitive  mountain  of 
solid  granite  rock,  should  seem  at  present,  both  on  its  summits  and 
down  its  ffldes,  rather  a  collection  of  larger  and  smaller  fragments 
heaped  up  on  each  other  to  their  present  height,  making,  as  it 
were,  a  huge  mountain  of  loose  stones. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  besides  4he  rolling  down  of  single 
masses  or  blocks,  bringing  a  large  quantity  of  smaller  fragments  in 
their  train — which  takes  place  at  all  seasons  and  at  all  hours 
throughout  the  year — there  are  periods  at  longer  intervals,  when 
immense  accumulations  of  these  masses  descend  in  what  is  some- 
times called  a  slide,  and  sometimes  an  avalanche,  to  the  valley 
below,  carrying  devastation  and  dbmay  in  their  path.  A  compar- 
atively recent  mstance  of  this  has  left  so  deep  an  impression  on  all 
the  surrounding  country,  that  you  cannot  speak  to  any  one  of  the 
White  Mountams,  whether  on  the  spot  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
without  hearing  the  details  of  this  instance  repeated. 

The  history  of  it  was  briefly  this.  An  humble  family  named 
Willey  had  taken  up  their  abode  on  the  slope  of  the  western 
hills,  near  the  ravine,  and  in  so  steep  and  so  scantily  wooded  a 
part  of  it,  that  the  very  choice  of  such  a  spot  indicates  either 
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great  poverty  and  incapacity  to  procure  a  better,  or  great  want 

hlJt^JT  '"  *'^^««'"*'«0!?•  Their  dwelling  ias  fery  hum- 
ble, and  their  possessions  confined  to  a  few  sheep  and  hories.  and 

tn^"  .  "*^«'»'?""?g  P«t«h  of  g«>und/  In  the^Sh  of 
iA  .  •  •'  •  ^"T  *^«'a"<=»>e  descende/near  their  house,  though 
without  injuring  tTiera;  but,  instead  of  removiftg  from  their  dwel- 
ing  altogether  at  that  time,  which  would  have  Ln  the  most  pru- 
dent  course  had  they  possessed  the  means,  they  erected  a  tempo- 

th,/  .h»  ?°y  «ra'lar  occurrence,  wholly  overlooking  the  fact 

that  the  new  temoorary  dwelling  was  jast-^s  likely  to^be  over- 
whelmed as  the  older  and  more  permanent  one,  aid  that  thei 

ween  the  first  hearing  of  their  movement  and  their  actual  descent 
to  escape  far  from  their  direction.  "^n-eui 

About  two  months  atter  this,  in  August,  1826,  and  when  the 
family  were  all  in  bed,  a  vast  avalanche,  extending,  it  TnM. 
over  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  descended  from  the  Imw  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  ravine  below,  carrying  everything  before  it: 
}1  7  >t  arrived  within  a  few  feet  if  their  housefit  divided 
mto  two  portions,  and  encompassed  the  house  at  a  distance  of  six 
iL»TK  ''''*  ""^^^^  *°".«^^"&  '^  After  cariying  away  the 
1^^Sfn^i^^'^^^''\'''''^'''§  °^  ^^^  temporary^  sfed  erected 

^  JX  /^^f'"^  ""  *"  ^"'"'^^^  ''Po*'  ««  >f  Pr^erved  by  some 
Rnf  1  ?  ^'/^^^^V*"'?*  PJ^'T"^^'  untouched  and  unhirmed. 
Bu^  the  torrent  of  wind  and  rain  bore  along  with  it.  down  the 
s^eep  sides  of  the  mountain,  trees,  rock,  eartg,  and  everything  it 
met  with  in  its  way,  completely  overflowing  every  part  of  the  L. 

Sritef  below.''        ^  ^   ^^  "P  *'°'  "  "^^^  *^*^"  *"  P'^-ee  of 

Had  the  family  remained  in  their  own  hum?  dwellinff  ther  • 
would  have  been  perfectly  safe,  as  the  sheep,  grai  ng  on  a  small 
Plot  of  grass  in  front  of  the  house,  were  preserved  alive  and  un. 
hurt }  but,  in  the  paroxysm  of  their  fear,  they  had  sought  refuge 
^lu^.^  ^l^  '^®'®  overwhelmed  with  the  torrent  and  destroy^. 
When  the  house  was  examined  on  the  cessation  of  the  storm,  the 
beds  were  found  in  disorder,  as  if  quitted  by  persons  in  great 
alarm ;  and,  by  a  subsequent  search  in  the  ravine,  the  bodies  of  the 
victims,  nine  in  number,  were  found,  mangled  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  driftwood  and  rubbish  brought  down  by  the  stream. 

This  tragedy  of  real  life  is  likely  to  be  remembered  as  long  as 
the  hill  on  which  It  happened  shall  endure;  buf  here  upon  the 
spot,  where  one  meets  individuals  who  personally  knew  the  sufleiw 
ers,  and  who  were  engaged  in  the  search  after  their  bodies,  the 
impre^ion  IS  almost  as  strong  as  if  the  event  had  happened  only 
yesterday  instead  of  ten  years  ago.    The  deep  and  extensive  ii 
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terest  felt  in  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  family,  compared  with  the 
indifference  manifested  by  the  same  parties  to  the  death  of  much 
greater  numbers,  and  in  more  cruel  and  painful  methods,  if  they 
occur  at  a  distance,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  narrow  range  or  lim- 
ited circle  of  human  sympathy.  For  instance,  in  Hindustan,  the 
self-immolation  of  widows  burning  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their 
husbands ;  the  devotion  of  children  as  human  sacrifices,  and  their 
destruction  by  infanticide  in  various  shapes ;  the  systematic  murder 
of  the  Thugs  on  the  Continent  of  India,  and  the  bloody  assassina* 
tions  of  the  Malays  among  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Seas ;  the  im- 
mense destruction  of  human  life  by  wars,  whether  at  Trafalgar  and 
Waterloo,  among  the  so-called  heroes  of  Europe,  or  in  the  swamps 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  on  the  plains  ot  Texas,  between  the 
savage  and  civilized  inhabitants  of  America ;  all  these,  as  well  as 
the  miseries  inflicted  on  men  by  ignorance,  intemperance,  and  sla- 
very, seem  as  nothing — in  the  degree  of  interest  they  excite  or  the 
degree  of  sympathy  they  enlist — to  the  fate  of  a  single  family, 
when  it  happens  in  any  unusual  manner,  and  becomes  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  history  of  some  romantic  locality. 

Thus  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  individual  pictures  of  suffering  affect 
more  deeply  than  the  miseries  of  masses;  though  true  wisdom 
should  surely  teach  us  that  our  sympathies  and  our  efforts  would 
be  more  wisely,  because  more  usefully,  directed  in  sorrowing  for, 
and  endeavouring  to  save,  the  many,  rather  than  mourning  over  the 
sufferings  of  the  few. 

The  White  Mountains  consist  of  several  separate  elevations,  of 
which  the  principal  have  received  the  names  of  presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Mount  Washington,  for  instance,  is  the  name  given 
to  the  loftiest  of  these  eminences ;  and  its  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  thought  to  exceed  6000  feet,  its  elevation  above  the  River 
Connecticut  being  5350  feet.    The  peaks  of  Jefferson,  Adams, 
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Madison,  Monroe,  and  Quincy  vary  from  4500  to  5500  feet  in 
height  above  the  sea.    There  are  others  at  greater  and  lesser  dis- 
tances belonging  to  this  chain,  such  as  the  Lafayette,  the  Moose- 
iiillock,  and  the  Grand  Minadnoc,  the  two  former  each  about  20 
miles  distant  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  and  the  latter 
120  miles  off,  to  the  southwest  also.    These  are  all  in  view  from 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  as  well  as  the  sea,  near  Port- 
land, m  Maine,  at  a  distance  of  66  miles  southeast;  the  Kahtadin 
Mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Penobscot  River,  in  the  north- 
east; and  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  near  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  on  the  west ;  with  the  various  lakes,  rivers,  and  valleys  spread 
around  in  profusion  towards  every  point  of  the  compass. 

The  White  Mountains  are  so  called,  no  doubt,  from  the  gener- 
ally white  and  bare  summits  of  the  principal  elevations,beinK  com- 
posed of  gray  granite,  and  perfectly  denuded  of  vegetation.  Near 
their  bases  they  are  well  clothed  with  forest-trees;  higher  up  the 
wood  becomes  stunted  and  dwarfish,  for  want  of  heat  and  moist- 
ure ;  and,  above  all,  the  white  or  gray  summits  rise  in  beds  of 
u.  a'!A}?^'^^  1°"®'  *^®  vegetation  ceasing  at  the  elevation  of 
about  4000  feet.  The  views  are  wild  and  savage  rather  than  ro- 
mantic or  beautiful,  and  the  pictures  they  present  are  such  as  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  rather  than  Claude  Lorrain,  would  delight  to  paint. 

After  emerging  from  the  deep  forest  and  the  dark  ravine  through 
which  we  had  come  in  traversing  this  mountain-pass— most  inap- 
propriately, as  it  seems  to  me,  called  "  The  Notch,"  as  conveying 
the  idea  of  something  cut  or  indented  by  art,  whereas  here  the 
grandeur  of  nature  alone  is  seen— we  came  into  a  rocky  tract,  over 
which,  however,  the  road  was  better  than  we  had  expected ;  and 
being  now  completely  enveloped  in  darkness,  we  trusted  to  the 
strength  of  our  horses  and  skill  of  our  driver  for  the  rest  of  the 
way,  and,  proceedi-  g  steadily,  we  arrived  safe  at  Conway  at  about 
eleven  at  night    The  inn  appeared  to  be  the  worst  we  had  yet 
met  with ;  but  there  was  no  proceeding  farther  without  help ;  and, 
as  the  mraates  a^d  servants  had  all  retired  to  bed,  we  had  to  rouse 
them  up,  >yhich        found  to  be  an  affair  of  no  small  difficulty,  oc- 
cupying fully  half  an  hour  of  time.    When  roused,  however,  we 
appeared  to  have  gained  but  little,  for  the  inside  of  the  inn  was 
worse  than  its  exterior;  and,  though  there  was  no  incivility,  but 
rather  an  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  attendants  to  do 
their  best,  yet  that  best  was  so  very  bad,  that  we  deeply  regretted 
we  could  not  pass  the  night  in  our  carriage  by  proceeding  on  our 
way ;  but,  as  fresh  horses  could  not  be  had,  this  was  impossible. 
We  made  the  best  of  our  disagreeable  position  by  lighting  a  fire  in 
the  general  sitting-room,  where  Mrs.  Buckingham  sat  up  in  an  easy 
chair,  while  myself  and  my  son  threw  ourselves  on  the  only  bed  we 
could  procure. 
We  slept  but  little,  though  fatigued,  and  were  all  glad  when  the 
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day  broke.  The  remainder  of  our  way  was  to  be  performei]  by  the 
reguJar  atage-coach  in  two  days'  journey,  one  from  hence  to  Con- 
cord, and  one  from  ConconI  to  Boston,  the  former  seventy-two 
miles,  and  the  latter  seventy-three  miles.  The  coach  was  to  leave 
at  half  past  six,  so  we  had  to  take  our  breakfast  at  six  o'clock. 
The  morning  was  cold  and  foggy ;  the  house  was  filled  with  to- 
bacco-smoke, as  everybody  besides  ourselves  and  a  fe  females 
in  the  house  had  cigars  in  their  mouths— the  lanc'lord,  waiter,  ostler, 
groom,  driver,  porter,  and  stable-boy ;  in  short,  the  fog  within  doors 
was  as  dense  as  that  without,  and  far  more  disagreeable.  The 
breakfast  was  of  the  most  uninviting  description :  hashed  meats 
and  hot  boiled  potatoes  were  set  on,  with  coffee  and  thin  slices  of 
new  hot  bread.  The  driver  of  the  stage  was  one  of  the  breakfast- 
narty,  and  appeared  to  be  the  principal  personage  at  the  table  j  it 
bemg  the  custom,  we  were  told,  throughout  New-England  for  the 
drivers  to  take  their  meals  with  the  passengers.  I  see  no  rational 
objection  to  this,  if  they  are  clean  and  well-behf».ved ;  and,  as  far 
as  we  had  observed  of  the  drivers  on  this  road,  they  were  often  su- 
perior in  appearance  and  manners  to  many  of  their  passengers,  and 
were  frequently  the  proprietors  of  the  coaches  they  drove. 

A  great  part  of  our  way  after  leaving  Conway  was  stony,  flat, 
and  uninteresting,  though  near  Conway  itself  are  several  pretty 
views ;  we  saw,  however,  few  scenes  or  objects  to  interest  us  much 
till  we  arrived  at  a  place  called  Centre  Harbour,  which  we  reached 
about  noon,  and  where  we  halted  to  dine.  This  town,  which  is 
very  small,  is  seated  on  the  edge  or  border  of  the  Lake  Winnipi- 
seo|fee,  or  the  "  Beautiful  Lake,"  which  this  name  implies  in  the 
Indian  language,  and  well  indeed  does  it  deserve  the  epithet  It 
is  23  miles  in  length,  from  six  to  14  in  breadth,  extremely  irregu- 
lar in  its  shape,  and  filled  with  a  number  of  exquisitely  beautfful 
islands.  Its  shores  are  less  elevated  than  those  of  Lake  George, 
•nd  therefore  they  do  not  possess  the  boldness  which  dharacterizes 
the  borders  of  that  fine  piece  of  water  j  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  surrounding  lands  are  more  fertile,  exhibit  a  greater  variety 
of  foliage,  and  the  shores  and  islands  are  far  more  varied,  so  that 
there  is  more  of  richness  and  softness  about  the  "  Beautiful  Lake" 
than  there  is  about  Lake  George.  We  saw  some  rude  log-huts 
here,  which  indicated  the  presence  of  new  settlers  in  the  valfeys. 

At  one  o'clock  we  left  Centre  Harbour  in  the  stage-coach,  and 
pursued  our  way  over  a  stony  and  uninteresting  road,  with  few 
villages  or  people  to  be  seen.  Some  orchards  now  appeared  in 
different  directions,  and  they  were  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  had 
seen  non*  in  Vermont  or  New-Hampshire  near  the  line  of  our  road. 
We  reached  Meredith  at  half  past  two;  this  is  a  large  and  appa- 
rently flourishing  town,  with  a  number  of  water-mills  for  sawing 
timber  into  planks  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Merrimac. 
From  hence  onward  the  country  b^an  to  wear  a  more  fertile 
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and  more  populo^  aspect,  and  at  five  o'clock  we  passed  through  a 
Mttlement  of  the  Shakers,  bearing  no  other  name  than  that  of  Ahe 

ment  at  Niskyuna,  which  we  had  vuitecl  near  Albany;  like  it,  this 
was  a  perfect  raodel  of  neatness,  order,  and  proprieW,  and  eveiy 

"tk^^^TPuT  '"^''***^  *  ^'y  h'gh  degr^  of  priperity.    ^ 
The  fields  belonging  to  the  settieinent  were  all  enclosed  with 
nfl'^JSljrt  '^""''  or  Jedges;  the  grounds  were  entirely  free 
of  weeds  and  stones,  and  the  grass  was  of  the  richest  verdure.    The 
cattle  out  at  pasture  >yere  large  and  in  excellent  condition.    Their 
houses  were  neat,  uniform,  and  cleaner  than  any  dwellings  with 
which  thev  could  be  compared  or  contrasted ;  and  their  windows 
were  so  clear  that  they  must  hav  been  regularly  cleaned  every 
morning.     Everything  by  which  a  judgment  could  be  formed 
showed,  as  clearly  as  such  things  can  do,  that,  as  far  as  accumula- 
tion and  improvement  of  property  is  concerned,  nothing  can  be 
more  favourable  to  this  than  the  principle  of  co-operation,  as  op- 
posed  to  individual  efforts  in  competition.    Indeed,  if  it  were  nut 
for  the  religious  pecuhanUes  that  have  been  so  often  mixed  up  with 
experiments  in  forming  co-operation— some  having  too  much  of  re- 
ligious observances,  and  some  not  having  enoug1i-I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  simple  principle  of  co-operation  would  have  made 
greater  prog^ress  among  mankind ;  and  that,  when  divested  of  this 
hmderance,  it  will  sonne  day  or  other  make  a  great  change  in  the 
social  arrangements  of  mankind. 

The  approach  to  Concord  is  very  pretty.  It  was  nearly  seven 
0  clock  when  we  reached  it ;  aud  then,  owing  to  the  fulness  of  the 
town,,  from  the  court  being  in  session,  and  from  many  strangers 
having  been  attracted  to  the  place  to  see  the  ascent  of  a  balloon, 
we  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  quarters  at  the  principal  inn.  On 
alighting  at  the  door,  all  the  portico  and  veranda  was  full-  the 
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barroom,  the  stage-coach  office,  and  every  other  place  equally  so ; 
and,  as  everyboi^  seemed  to  have  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  the  clouds 
of  smoke  were  intolerable.  I  thought  I  had  seen  more  tobacco- 
smokers  in  the  inns  of  Conway  and  Concord  than  in  any  ten  of  the 
hotels  of  New- York ;  indeed,  the  remotest  parts  of  the  house  were 
fumigated  with  it,  so  that  the  very  bedclothes  were  saturated  with 
smoke. 

This  inordinate  use  of  tobacco,  in  chewing  and  smoking,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  nuisances  that  one  meets  with  in  travelling  through 
America ;  and  it  is  really  surprising,  in  a  country  wbereJh^  out- 
ward respect  shown  to  women  is  so  remarkable,  and  i 
dies  express  their  dislike  of  both  these  practices  am^ 
that  they  should  nevertheless  continue.    Yet  so  it  i*^ 

day  in  the  year,  ladies,  who  are  particular  about  the    ^_.^^^^^^. 

their  houses,  are  annoyed  by  seeing  their  carpets  and  lifliats^filed 
by  the  chewer  of  tobacco ;  while  othersf  who  are  made  sick  with 
the  smell,  are  annoyed  by  the  suffocating  fumes  of  the  smokers. 
The  selfishness  which  both  these  practices  engender  makes  those 
■who  indulge  them  wholly  indifferent  to  any  one's  pleasures  but 
their  own ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  printed  prohibitions 
hung  up  over  ladies'  cabins  in  steamboats,  ladies'  drawing-rooms 
in  hotels,  and  in  railroad  cars  and  dtber  places,  the  practice  is  still 
continued,  if  not  in  the  immediate  locality,  at  least  so  near  it  as  to 
be  equally  offensive. 

We  passed  a  disagreeable  night  at  Concord,  from  the  crowded 
state  of  the  hotel  and  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco,  which  filled  every 
part  of  the  house,  so  that  we  were  up  very  early.  This  afforded 
us  an  opportunity  to  make  an  excursion  through  the  town,  which, 
being  the  capital  of  New-Hampshire,  was  thought  worthy  of  some 
examination.  The  town  is  advantageously  and  agreeably  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Merrimac  River,  which  is  here  of  a 
good  size,  and  which  proceeds  from  hence  down  to  the  sea  at  New- 
buryport,  where  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  cwisiderable  burden. 
The  town  has  about  500  dwellings  and  nearly  5000  inhabitants. 
The  two  principal  streets' are  of  ample  breadth,  120  feet  at  least; 
and  many  of  the  dwellings  have  pretty  little  garden-plats  before 
their  doors,  while  trees  are  numerous,  giving  a  fine  rural  aspect  to 
the  whole. 

Among  the  public  buildings,  the  Statehouse,  which  fronts  the 
principal  street,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Ic  is  built  of  granite, 
with  a  frontage  of  100  feet,  and  is  three  stories  in  elevation.  It 
contains  a  large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  chambers  of  the 
senators  and  representatives  on  the  second.  The  state-prison  is 
also  a  substantial  edifice,  and  there  are  the  full  proportion  of 
churches  in  the  town.  The  courthouse  was  thronged  with  clients 
and  their  professional  advisers,  as  the  court  was  now  in  session ; 

fop  horo    oo   in    V.nrrlor..^     ^-Itn   <4'ia><^>U:n..   — P  ...~_    4.- i_   I ;4i- 
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some  new  rewon,  stUl  farther  protracted  or  drfmed  "soffith. 

druS-witte^,  r-ft^  t  vt^s.r3i'^"^«^  °* 
;Se«ts:diLSSH^^ 

industry,  time,  and  money  of  the  innVntta^ts     fo  thL  Z? 

than  in  England,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  onlv  fniw  ♦£ 
example  of  the  members  of  l^ngress^in  tlS  r^t  U^^r^    * 
al  propensity  to  prolixity  might,Trubtbel^atiy^^keS°tf 

on  the  part  of  the  bench ;  but,  as  such  authority  is  never  «erd^/ 
the  lawyers  of  America  literally  riot  in  words ;  and  when  a  c^S 

^^^.  °K  ^iP-T'i  '*^°»  »°  °°«  «^«^  preteidTtoT^when  U  S 
likely  to  be  finished.    Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  the  7ast  Con 
gress,  occupied  the  morning  hour  allotted  ev^ly  to  ^titi^ 

1'  EcrTn*'  "^r  f  ^*^'  '''  severJ^^e^InC^ 
stn'i  thr?nn  n""^  n^  dunng  that  hour  to  the  end  of  the  ses- 
S'wK  i  °"«^°"1^  an«w«  i^im  till  the  following  session,  be- 
ilv      ^ \?  "^^  ^^"^'■^  ^^'^J*^  ^e  elected;  and  m jmy  of  tte 

S  !5  !t  J  r  "*'*  »'»telligent  of  the  Americans  are  fully  sensi- 
ble to  thf  aI  '  ""^  V>^  ^^«"*'^"»  ^d'J^^  0^  Mr  KZ 
fiddle  to  the  Alumm  of  Princeton  College  in  New^ersev  it  i« 
thus  adverted  to  and  thus  pointedly  reproved  •     "^^^^"^^y*  ''  * 

aaair*.  a  crude  abundance  is  the  disease  of  ourrmeri«';k";t;i^"'(5rt^e 
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commonest  topic  of  business,  a  speech  swells  into  a  declamation;  an 
official  statement  grows  to  a  dissertation.  A  discourse  about  anything 
must  contain  everything.  We  will  take  nothing  for  granted.  We  must 
commence  at  the  very  commencement.  An  ejectment  for  ten  acres 
reproduces  the  whole  discovery  of  America ;  a  discussion  about  a  tariff 
or  a  turnpike  summons  from  their  remotest  caves  the  adverse  blasts  of 
windy  rhetoric ;  and  on  those  great  Sorbonian  bogs,  known  in  political 
geography  as  constitutional  questions,  our  ambitious  fluency  often  be> 
gins  with  the  general  deluge,  and  ends  with  its  own.  It  is  thus  that 
even  the  good  sense  and  reason  of  some  become  wearisome,  while  the 
undisciplined  fancy  of  others  wanders  into  all  the  extravagances  and 
the  gaudy  phraseology  which  distinguish  our  Western  Orientalism.  The 
result  is,  that  our  public  affairs  are  in  danger  of  becoming  wholly  unin- 
telligible ;  concealed  rather  than  explained,  as  they  often  are,  in  long 
harangues,  which  few  who  can  escape  will  hear,  and  in  massive  docu- 
ments,  which  all  who  see  will  shun.  For  this  idle  waste  of  words— at 
once  a  political  evil  and  a  social  wrong— the  only  remedy  is  study. 
The  last  degree  of  refinement  is  simplicity ;  the  highest  eloquence  is 
the  plainest ;  the  most  effective  style  is  the  pure,  severe,  and  vigorous 
manner,  of  which  the  great  masters  are  the  best  teachers." 

New-Hampshire,  of  which  Concord  is  the  legislative  capital, 
though  Portsmouth  is  a  much  larger  and  more  populous  town,  is 
about  the  same  size  in  area  as  Vermont,  bein»  160  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  70  miles  in  mean  breadth  from  east  to  west, 
and  containing  8500  square  miles,  or  6,440,000  acres.  The  great- 
er portion  of  this  area  is  in  the  interior,  as  the  seacoast  measures 
only  18  miles  in  length.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower 
Canada,  which  it  touches  on  the  disputed  boundary-line  between 
the  British  and  the  United  States'  possessions ;  on  the  south  by 
Massachusetts,  on  the  west  by  Vermont,  on  the  east  by  Maine,  and 
on  the  southeast  by  the  Atlantic.  The  country  near  the  seacoast  is 
generally  level,  but  in  the  interior  the  surface  is  greatly  diversified 
with  hills  and  mountains,  and  it  is  said  that  from  this  circumstance 
the  vicissitudes  and  extremes  of  temperature  are  greater  in  New- 
Hampshire  than  in  any  other  of  the  states  of  the  l^iion.  The  soil 
is  as  varied  as  the  temperature,  being  rich  and  fertile  near  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  but  less  productive  remote  from  them ;  pasture 
absorbs  a  larger  portion  than  tillage,  and  grain  of  various  kinds  is 
produced  in  the  state ;  yet  cattle  are  more  abundant,  and  the  or- 
chards are  also  highly  productive,  though  few  other  kinds  of  fruit 
are  grown  here  except  apples. 

Settlers  from  England  visited  New-Hampshire  as  early  as  1622, 
under  a  grant  from  the  Plymouth  Ct>.Tapany,  and  their  firat  positions 
were  taken  up  at  the  Piscataqua  River,  and  at  Cocheco,  which  is 
now  Dover.  In  1631,  Portsmouth,  the  chief  seaport  of  New-Hamp- 
shire, was  settled,  and  in  1638  the  town  of  Exeter  was  founded. 
From  1641  to  1679  New-Hampshire  existed,  in  coalition  with  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  j  but  after  that  it  separated 
itself,  and  so  continued  till  the  American  Revolution,  when,  in  1776. 


xailxpauli  'c 


vtaS  tue  lu  st  to  lOrxu  u  Cunsiitution  of  its  OWQ^ 
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Empire  State/'  forTw.Ywk^^^^^^  appellation,  as  "the 

2000  during 29,e,rtrnordrdtLaS;?ba78?^^^^ 

works,  parhcularly  m  Franconia,  near  the  White  Mounta  ni  S 
shipping  of  the  state  is  estimated  at  about  20,000™  Xr.? 
many  canals  existing,  and  others  in  process  of  excavation^aTJ^t 
as  railroads  and  all  the  elements  of  tirade  and  commerce "Cn^^ 
The  institutions  for  education  include  .n  exceSent  colW  ^f 
Hanover  called  "Dartmouth  College,"  from  the  Earl  of T«r? 

ed  in  1769.  It  has  260  students,  a  library  of  7(t)0  vo'umes  an 
anatomical  museum,  and  an  annual  income  of  aboT4000don.r? 
An  institution  exists  at  Exeter  also,  called  «  PhilHps^  Sr  fi' 

1  he  religious  establishments  of  New-Hampshire  are  amole  wf,p„ 
compared  with  its  population.  The  CongrSToSte  or' ^^f 
pendents  are  the  most  numerous;  these  irvfS  chlhes  a^ 

w'Sn'^V^'^'u^^*  "^°"*  l^'OOO  communicants  xt  Bantiste 
have  80  churche.;  the  Methodists,  Episcopal  and  oL^^S^ 
Presbyterians,  15;  Universalists,  12 :  Quakers  12  mS  m* 
Episcopalians,8,andCatholics,2.  iKt^^ko^wf sJ  L^^^^^^^^^ 
Shakers,  and  one  of  Sandemanians.  Such  is  the  vigo^of  he  vol 
unta^y  system,  that  the  ministers  of  all  these  sects  J^o^fZ" I^t 
'"  V?rn ''  0  0  ^"^^^^^'^'fa^^^h  ^^P'^diatethe  principOpa/. 
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ing  "  hirelings,"  as  they  call  them,  for  preaching  the  Gospel — are 
liberally  sustair ;  i  by  their  respective  congregations.  Their  church- 
es are  well-built,  without  assistance  from  the  state,  and  kept  in  ex- 
cellent repair,  without  forcible  levies  of  tithes  or  church-rates ;  and 
the  peace  and  harmony  between  them  all  is  rarely  or  ever  disturb- 
ed. As  far,  therefore,  as  outward  indications  can  be  taken  as  a 
safe  guide,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  religion  is  ver^ 
generally  respected,  and  its  influence  felt  as  extensively  in  this 
state  as  m  any  others  that  we  had  yet  travelled  through. 

On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  September,  we  left  Concord  for  Boston, 
coming  through  Amoskeag,  Merrimac,  and  Nashua,  &11  respecta- 
ble and  thriving  towns,  to  Lowell,  which  we  reached  about  two 
o'clock ;  and  finding  there  a  train  of  cars  just  ready  to  start  for 
Boston,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  we  took  our  seats  and  proceeded  on, 
leaving  Lowell  for  a  future  visit,  as  it  is  deemed  the  Manchester  of 
America,  from  its  extensive  manufactories,  and  is  worthy  of  a  care- 
ful examination. 

The  cars,  which  were  both  handsome  and  commodious,  were 
well  filled,  the  train  carrying  probably  200  passengers  at  once ;  and 
■we  performed  the  distance  smoothly  and  pleasantly  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  first  sight  of  Boston  was  very  picturesque  and 
promiang,  with  its  finely-elevated  Statehouse  crowning  the  gen- 
eral eminence,  and  surrounded  by  the  dwellings  of  the  city ;  its 
long  bridges,  and  numerous  vessels  of  all  classes  and  sizes  either 
moored  at  its  wharfs  or  ply?ng  on  its  waters.  Arriving  at  the  de- 
pot, we  found  an  omnibus  ready  to  convey  us  to  the  hotel ;  and  ev- 
erything connected  with  the  transfer  of  the  baggage  being  conduct- 
ed with  regularity  and  speed,  we  were  soon  on  our  way  to  the 
Tremont  House,  where  we  found  excellent  quarters  prepared  for 
01^  occupation. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Stay  tt  Boston.— Delivery  of  Lectures  there.— Rssolutions  presented  at  their  Close.— 
Mr.  Oeorfe  Combe's  Lectures  on  Phrenology.— Mr.  Cushing's  Lecture  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Women.— Governor  Everett's  Lecture  on  the  Voyages  of  the  Northmen.— 
Afternoon  Lectures  and  Madame  Caradori's  Concerts.— PubHc  Meetings  in  behalf  of 
the  "  Sailor's  Home."— Institutions  visited  in  Boston.— Public  Characters.— Environs. 
—Salem  and  Marblehead.— Military  Levee. 

We  remained  in  Boston  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks,  during  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  the  year,  after  the  summer  heats  had  sub- 
sided, and  before  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter  had  set  in — from 
the  22d  of  September  to  the  26th  of  November.  We  saw  the  city 
and  its  environs,  therefore,  in  the  jtuost  favourable  season  of  au- 
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turan,  while  the  foliage  was  yet  on  the  trees,  and  richly  and  beau- 

SS.ft"''^^'"^  ''^^^^^^  ^""^  «""  «"d  bright  skies  oHh, 
&„  "^  Pf"od  gave  us  all  the  riow  of  summer  Ld  the  brae  ng 
freshn^  of  winter  combined,  ft  was  the  season,  too,  at  wh  cS 
most  of  the  opulent  families,  who  pass  their  summer;  at  her^n- 
try  residences  or  in  travelling,  return  to  town  for  their  wTnter 
abode,  and  when  the  city  is  consequently  the  most  crowded 

During  our  protracted  stay  in  Boston  I  was  engaged  in  the  de- 
of  tZ  M*"^  lectures  on  Egypt  and  Palestine  beffre  the  member 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  at  whose  invitation  I  had 
come  on  to  B^on  for  tl^s  puroose.    The  place  chosen  for  theS 

t^I^lJ""'  ^^^  ^^r'  ^^'■"^"'•'y  *  theatre  for  dramatic  perform- 
ances, then  converted  into  a  concert-room,  and  now  used  for  music 

b^xes  nS  J:rH'''ir*''-  J\'^^^  ^^^^'"^  ^*«  usual  subdivisions  So 
ment?  JnH  ♦^^"?T.'  ^"' ,''  f  ^'^"^«^  ^^  «"  theatrical  orna- 
ments, and  so  tastefully  and  chastefuUy  fitted  up,  as  to  combine 

iT^\Z^  T^''"  ^/-'•y  high  Segree,  an^d  is  capabTe  o? 
seating  1200  auditors  comfortably.    The  lectures  were  delivered 

fully  attended  by  audiences  that  were  said  to  contain  the  most  diZ 
tinjuished  families  of  Boston,  nearly  all  the  clergy,  andTteraS^ 
an3  scientific  men,  and  the  most  critical  and  accoSish^  aS 

Ivlttf  I*"*^  ^J'P^^'f^ ;°  S'^^  '°°'^«  than  usual  satisfaction  to 
those  who  attended;  and  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
passed  at  their  close,  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  their  havW 
^en?^^''"^*      ^  ^^"^  ^*  "^^""^  ^''P'^  invitation  they  werl 

H.vtii'n'"®®^"^  °^u*he  Mercantile  Library  Association,  held  on  Mon- 
"  SKfd  ThlTSl '''  ''^''  V^f  '■""°*'"«  resolutions' were  S^S 
livered  hi  T  '  Jp!  v®  course  of  lectures  on  Egypt  and  Palestine,  de- 
WW  ^  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  before  this  association,  merits  our 
S&  fn^FTK*'^'?*'!''  ^""'^  ^'1^^  ^«'"^We  historical  infomatSn  ?„! 
delivered  '"l^es^ng  ""d  eloquent  manner  in  which  they  were 

«„!I^^*°1^®^;  '^hat,  in  parting  with  one  with  whom  so  many  happy 
Srin^  Slr/i3  '':'"'■'  have  been  passed,  we  cannot  refrL  ffi 
Ottering  him  our  ardent  wishes  for  his  future  prosperity  and  success 
wherever  his  propensity  to  travel  may  lead  him  ^  * 

"  Isaiah  M.  Atkins,  Jr.,  President. 

"W.  L.Weston,  Secretary." 
At  such  intervals  of  leisure  as  I  could  command,  I  attended  the 
lectures  delivered  by  others  in  Boston,  and  received  much  gratifi- 
cation from  them  all.  Among  others  was  a  course  on  phrenology, 
delivered  by  Mr  George  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  Temple,  to 
an  audience  of  from  260  to  300,  which  drew  together  the  disciples 
made  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  at  his  visit  a  few  years  since,  and  gather- 
ed others  around  this  nucleus.  Mr.  Combe  was  well  received,  his 
labours  highly  appreciated  and  publir.lv  rnmrpen'l~i  •  ««''  —'i- 
portions  ot  the  course  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  hear 
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vrere  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  I  heard  also  a  very  eloquent 
lecture  by  rtie  Honourable  Caleb  Gushing,  of  Newbuiyport,  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  Concresjs,  delivered  before 
the  Lyceum  at  the  Odeon,  on  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  el- 
evation of  women,  and  the  benefits  which  this  had  produced  in  the 
world.  I  had  the  pleasure  also  to  hear  a  very  learned  and  interest- 
ing lecture  by  his  excellency,  the  governor  of  the  state,  delivered  at 
the  Warren-street  Chapel,  on  the  Voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  the 
Continent  of  America,  nearly  500  years  before  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus. This  historical  fact  was  established  beyond  all  doubt  from 
the  evidence  adduced  by  him  on  this  subject,  though  the  obscurity 
into  which  so  interesting  a  visit  to,  and  occupation  of,  the  territory 
about  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  had  subsei^uently  fallen — as 
it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  forgotten  in  the  time  of  Columbus 
— ^is  among  the  features  of  the  case  the  most  difficult  to  explain. 

Besides  the  regular  evening  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  me 
to  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  an  afternoon  course  on  the 
same  subject  was  given  to  the  public  generally  in  the  Marlborough 
Chapel  in  Washington-street,  which  was  also  well  attended,  but 
less  by  men  of  business  than  by  ladies  and  pupils.  The  presi- 
dent and  some  of  the  professors  of  the  Cambridge  Univeraty,  with 
many  of  the  clergy  and  most  of  the  Sunday-school  teachers — ^who 
are  not,  as  in  England,  composed  of  persons  from  the  middle  ranks 
of  life  only,  but  include  the  younger  branches  of  the  most  opulent 
families  in  the  state — ^were  among  this  audience.  We  attended 
Madame  Caradori  Allan's  concerts  also  with  as  much  gratification 
as  ever ;  and  having  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her  and  her  ex- 
cellent husband  in  England,  we  were  glad  at  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  in  the  same  house,  and  enjoying  much  of  their  amiable 
and  agreeable  society. 

Among  the  gratuitous  labours  in  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  engaged,  was  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  to  the  members  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  at  the  Temple,  and  the  advocacy  of  the  claims 
of  seamen  in  two  separate  public  meetings,  held,  one  at  the 
Mariborough  Chapel,  and  the  other  at  the  Odeon,  at  an  interval 
of  some  weeks  apart.  The  former  was  on  behalf  of  "the  Sail- 
or's Home,"  an  establishment  supported  by  the  Trinitarian  sec- 
tion of  Christians,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Pliny  Cutler  and 
the  chaplaincy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lord ;  and  so  well  conducted  as  to 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  good  in  rescuing  the  seamen  who  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  up  their  quarters  there,  from  the  horrors 
of  drunkenness  and  misery  which  await  them  in  all  the  ordinary 
establishments.  At  this  meeting,  which  was  held  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  there  were  believed  to  be  2500  persons  present,  and  up- 
ward of  1000  are  said  to  have  been  obliged  to  go  away  for  want 
of  room.  The  addresses  of  the  evening  produced  a  strong  and  fa- 
vourable impi'ession,  and  several  hundred  dollars  were  collected 
from  the  audience  for  the  funds  of  that  institution. 
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The  second  occasioa  was  for  the  Hpnpfif  «f  ♦!.«  « »/r    •      .  ' 


™eing  and  i„.pre«l,e,  and  6aa"^':11'a^''^KlXr; 
from  iHe  audience  for  the  funds  of  the  institulbn.       ^    ""'""on 

■«,»«^.rT!"^  Y°^^}  ™  '"  '^""■"■"nication  with  the  most 
uJuential  and  benevolent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  S™ 

the  highest  to  the  lowest    I  attended  also  about  tweX^f TJ 
chn,cb«,  heard  the  most  distinguished  of  the  cleZ,  sTw^he    *  t 
crowded  congregations,  and  by  these  opportunities  adTdw.^ 
sional  ™ts  and  daily  intercourse  wi&the  Sbitanb  SiS 
etTct'rUT'^"'''  '"  ""S  "^  opinionr^To'^Uie'?"^ 
Of  the  institutions  within  the  city  I  inspected  Deraonallv  *h^ 
greatest  number,  and  visited  almost  all  the  pS  buSnl  L  „ 
ding  the  Statehouse  Faneuil  Hall,  the  CourtholX  S  Half 
the  Custom-house,  the  Postoffice,  the  Navy  Yard  its  dort  roni* 

S'  tt  Siril^t  ^'^?l«  ^nsonXe'^s^A74: 

lums,  the  Public  Schools,  and,  indeed,  almost  every  institution  of 
pubhc  interest  These  were  the  means  I  enjoyed  fbSff  of 
the  things  I  shall  venture  to  describe.  J""S"'S  o* 

Mil?on*'Hiir'T  °^  ^°'*°"  """  ""'^^'^  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  and 
Milton  Hill     We  were  present  at  one  of  the  public  examinations 

Sll^'lJT^  ^°"'^'  I*  *"  ^''^''^^  °f  Cambridge;  an" spent  a 
delgntful  day  at  the  beautiful  cemet'ery  of  Mount  iliburn.Tach 
of  these  excureioDs  afforded  us  considerable  pleasure,  thouU  none 
were  so  full  of  interest  as  the  last.  ^ 

Among  the  remarkable  public  men  with  whom  I  had  the  pleas- 
nre  to  become  acquainted  in  Boston  were  the  ex-president,  Jolfn 
Quincy  Adams,  and  the  senator  Daniel  Webster,  both  of  whom  I 
had  before  met  at  Washington,  but  here  they  we/e  at  home!  P^^ 
.u.::.  viUincy,  01  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Governor  Everett,  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  Mr.  Pieqion^ 
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an  accomplished  poet,  Dr.  Harris,  the  venerable  author  of  one  of  the 
jnost  learned  and  elaborate  works  I  had  ever  met  with  on  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  Bible,  and  Father  Taylor,  "  the  seaman's 
friend,"  one  of  the  most  genuine  sons  of  Neptune,  with  all  a  sail- 
or's virtues,  unspotted  by  the  failings  so  common  to  the  race.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  enjoy  the  acquaintance, 
and  I  believe  the  friendship,  of  several  private  families,  whom  I  do 
not  name,  but  of  whose  kindness  we  shall  long  retain  the  recol- 
lection. 

During  our  stay  at  Boston  I  was  invited  to  deliver  my  course  of 
lectures  at  Salem,  where  I  went  by  the  railroad,  a  distance  of  thir- 
teen miles,  on  two  days  in  each  week ;  and  though  the  course  was 
but  slightly  attended,  the  audience  seldom  exceeding  200  persons, 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  form  some  very  agreeable  acquaintances,  and 
to  partake  of  the  cordial  hospitality  of  an  English  family  residing 
there  from  Essex  in  England;  persons  with  whom  I  had  had  no 
acquaintance  whatever  at  home,  but  who,  the  moment  I  arrived  in 
»he  country,  sent  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  them  at  Salem, 
and  desired  me,  whenever  I  came  there,  to  make  their  house  my 
home. 

While  at  Salem  I  visited  several  times  the  interestmg  museum 
formed  in  that  town  by  the  contributions  of  the  many  sea-captains 
who  sail  from  that  port  to  various  parts  of  India,  China,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  made  also  a  pleasant  excursion  to  the 
neighbouring  seaport  and  iishing-town  of  Marblehead;  in  a  ship 
belonging  to  which  port,  called  the  Rising  States,  Captain  Atkia 
Adams,  I  had  visited  the  United  States  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  voy- 
age from  London  to  Norfolk  m  Virginia. 

As  I  purpose  repeating  my  visit  to  Salem  in  the  summer,  I  shall 
defer  all  description  of  that  city  and  its  environs  till  then  j  but  I 
may  mention  that,  during  one  of  my  vbits  here,  I  was  much  grati- 
fied at  the  opportunity  of  seeing  "  all  Salem,"  as  the  phrase  is,  at  a 
military  levee  which  was  peculiar  to  the  time.  It  appears  that  of  late 
years  the  military  mania,  which  is  so  fast  dying  away  in  the  West, 
has  been  revived  in  the  East ;  and  Salem  havmg  partaken  of  it  in 
a  large  degree,  has  now  several  companies  of  volunteers,  who  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  parade  days  and  public  displays.  A  gentle- 
man of  fortune.  Captain  Sutton,  who  partakes  of  this  taste  himself, 
encourages  it  in  others  by  giving,  on  the  occasion  of  public  re- 
views, and  at  his  own  cost,  a  public  levee,  at  which  the  volunteers, 
privates  as  well  as  oflficers,  and  all  their  families,  are  invited  to  par- 
take in  the  pleasures  of  the  dance,  the  promenade,  and  the  refresh- 
ments of  the  evening.  I  was  present  at  one  of  these,  and  found  it 
a  miniature  edition  of  the  president's  levee  at  Washington.  "Ev- 
erybody in  Salem  was  there,"  was  the  common  mode  of  descri- 
bino-  it '  and  there  was  certainly  a  great  variety  in  the  complexion 
of  Uie  company.    But,  while  there  was  something  that  might  have 
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the  ..me  number  ot^Z  SJ?  „f 'If,'"  '  ""■  ^^  """""K 
^coubitely  lovely.  Ae  Wariot TaS  ^i^^llt^Vr 
and  becoming;  and  thouirh  therewM  „o  wl^^f"^  7  ^'i'^' 
yee  it  never  ^inife^ted  ii?f  Se™,^  I  do  „<ilr„"l?,^'.""^• 
'rhf  T"?  -^r  pH'' ^e-  ^i^^'^S^^^Ts^'^ 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Influence  of  Institutions  on  Character  — P«rlir  Hi.»n«.  „r  »# 
to  the  Plymouth  Company -ffl„  Ke^.m?^"&?'V"!.",';~^*"' Charter 
Puntana.-Charter  of  Charles  tt«Fir«t  _Sn?!m^  ,'New.En|land."-ArriTaI  of  the 
»ers.-Foundationof  fS"ZhtX^m-ZuJ;:nT^TP°''''''''^'''  '^e  Set" 
Rpxbury.-First  Act  of  rfe^M  I^olcSSM~teH.„^''*'!'^^^  »««» 

wJth  the  Indians—Influence  of  1^^(01^?^  pi^.£T*'*"lV''«^'««'nbly.-War 
Hampden,  and  Oliyer  Cromwe  I  Fmi«.£;~  p*"""'"  ^"mblies  -Hazelrw,  Pym. 
FedeS  Union  of  PrS»ii^T-FLSnp;owIZ«°'  i*'Su^"i""  Laws*lMrT 
of  the  Qualters-Death  inflict  *onQMker.Trl„?f?""''.u^  laland.-Conduct 
that  Body  triumphing  OTer  theirPersMuto^'lRLI^^^^  the  Colony.-Firmness  of 
Increased  Emigration— StatisiWNewP^U^^^^^^^^^  °^  S''"^"  ">«  Second.- 
restraining  Indulgence  in  DreMTi^  aJ?.7.-^  *  ? "^  o  this  early  Period— Laws  for 
Phipp.-LttonKe"-Be3i  fSTb   '^^  Men-Sir  William 

w^f  \w  u  "°  P^'^o"  Of  the  United  States  in  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants  has  been  more  extensively  influenced  if  nnf 
ata  Mly  formed  by  the  institutions  and  conduct  of  the^  an 
2Z*^3"  "^  New.England,  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  a  riZ 
thpt?'?-^";^  '"^  due  appreciation  of  that  characterlo  exaSe 
these  institutions  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  framed  them  for 
which  purpose  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  settlemen?  of  thS^irril 
tones  will  perhaps  be  acceptable. 

♦;n?J!J  ""  the  year  1606  that  James  the  First  of  England  sane 
tioned  the  planting  of  colonies  in  this  part  of  America  th?n  rS 
Northern  Virginia;  and  two  separate  companieronesieS 

--_.  -.K.  ^ .^g^  oi  lurmiiig  such  colonies  m  these  narts     Ti>« 

leadmg  peraon  m  the  Plymouth  Company  y,^  ISoL'^phlm! 


t 
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then  Chief-justice  of  England,  who  a  few  years  before  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  condemned  that  distinguished 
individual,  to  whom  both  America  and  England  owed  so  much,  to 
the  death  of  a  traitor.  The  first  expedition,  led  by  two  brothers  of 
the  judge,  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  1607,  with  about  100  emi- 
grants, m  two  vessels ;  and,  landing  near  the  River  Sagadahoc, 
tiiey  found  themselves,  in  the  first  period  of  their  stay  here,  so  desti- 
tute of  means,  that  all  but  forty-five  of  their  number  were  sent  back 
to  England ;  while  these  suffered  so  severely  from  the  winter  that 
they  lost  a  great  portion  of  their  number  by  disease,  including  their 
president,  Henry  Pophara,  before  the  spring.  A  vessel  then  arrived 
with  fresh  supplies ;  but  this  ship  brought  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  Chief-justice  Popham  and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  their  two  most 
powerful  patrons,  and  this  induced  them  to  return  to  England, 
where  they  spread  the  most  discouraging  accounts  of  the  region  in 
which  so  many  calamities  had  befallen  thera. 

Six  years  after  this,  in  1614,  the  celebrated  Captain  Smith,  so 
renowned  for  his  adventures  with  Pocahontas,  in  Virginia,  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Plymouth  Company  to  make  a  voyage  of  trade  and 
survey  to  the  abandoned  coast,  and,  after  explormg  with  great 
care  both  the  coast  and  the  interior,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Penobscot, 
he  returned  to  England,  and,  laying  his  map  and  the  narrative  of 
his  travels  before  Prince  Charles,  this  generous  patron  of  the  gal- 
lant captain  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  region  described  that 
he  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  "  New-England,^'  which  has  always 
been  continued,  and  which  now  embraces  the  six  states  eastward 
of  the  Hudson  River,  namely,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine.  So  many  obsta- 
cles, however,  intervened  between  this  period  and  1619,  that  the 
Plymouth  Company  in  this  year  laid  aside  all  attempts  to  colonize 
the  quarter  in  which  their  first  settlement  was  made. 

In  1620  the  Puritans,  who  had  fled  from  England  because  of  the 
religious  persecutioas  to  which  they  were  subject,  and  had  remain- 
ed ten  years  in  exile  at  Leyden,  resolved  to  leave  Europe  altogether 
and  settle  in  America ;  and,  having  procured  from  the  Plymouth 
Company  the  grant  of  a  tract  of  land  within  their  territories,  they 
purchased  two  vessels,  in  order  to  convey  120  of  their  number  to 
the  shores  of  the  New  World.  The  spot  on  which  they  had  in- 
tended to  form  their  settlement  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River ;  but  the  Dutch,  then  in  possession  of  a  part  of  that  territory, 
wishing  to  exclude  these  new  settlers  from  their  neighbourhood,  are 
said  to  have  bribed  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  who  sailed  with  these 
emigrants  from  Leyden,  to  take  them  to  some  spot  farther  north 
upon  the  coast.  He  accordingly  took  them  as  far  north  as  Cape 
Cod,  where  the  advanced  period  of  the  year,  and  the  sufferings 
and  sickness  of  a  long  voyage,  compelled  thera  to  disembark.  They 
bestowed  upon  the  place'  of  the'ur  lirst  settlement  the  name  of  New- 
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♦v  .^t"*/*?  year  was  one  of  great  privation,  suffering,  and  difficul- 
ty; bu  these  being  at  length  overcome,  theV  began  to  frleE 
institutions  which  Ld  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  chaTacterTf 
their  descendants.    Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  wa?  the  sle 

S^fl  Ji""^5'.?*'''^*^.'y  *>"^  "^«d  •»  their  exile  at  Leyden  and 
both  this  and  their  civil  government  were  founded  on  the  repubU- 

merabers  of  their  church  were  members  also  of  the  legislative  bodv 

Renr^'nS"''"""^  T^  ^?^^'  ^''^"  ^°^  '^'  ^^'  '^^  a  House  5 
« J^T    -1  r*u^  ^°™'^'  ''"^  th*««  chose  annually  a  governor 
and  council  for  their  executive  body.    The  jurisprudence  of  En^ 
and  was  in  mc«t  cases  their  model  /but  the  penaS  of  5ie  £f I 
ic  code  were  often  intermingled  with  their  ITwsj  and  their  de^ 
Lt^r^f  '^''^'•"'''  against  morality,  contrasted  with  £e    S 
estimate  of  pecuniary  crimes,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  fact   h«J 
S  t^  punished  fornication  with  Lgging  an3  adultery  whh 
death,  the  ofrence  of  forgery  was  only  visltfd  with  a  t£g  Kin 
money.    Considering  themselves  as  members  of  one  fam.?v  thev 
adopted  a  community  of  property,  and  this  continued  for 'tS 
yeare,  when  the  influx  of  strangers' rendered  a  return  to  inL  did 
possession,  as  they  thought,  necessary.  Jnoividual 

Id  1626,  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  set  in  motion  new  causes 
0  augment  the  number  of  those  who  sought  refuge  fromTeS 
ntolerance  in  America,  and  a  non-conformist  minlter  at  Do  S 
ter  in  England,  named  White,  drew  the  attention  of  thoS  wht 
like  himself,  sought  relief  from  persecution,  to  the  impo^nce  of 
leaving  their  homes  for  a  new  countiy.  For  this  purpose  a  publi 
cation,  entitled  «  General  Consideration's  for  the  Plantffiof  New- 
England,"  was  extensively  circulated,  and  the  effect  it  product 

that  m«nT«  J'"^'  •^'■"'^  rr  °*^  her  inhabitants,  insomuch 
HT'  a  u"^^  f '"T  °^  ^"  "^a*"^«S'  ^^  ther^  recorded 
more  v  le  and  base  than  the  earth  he  trod  on."    "Enelish  semi 

f2llWnmL  "^l"*^"  jrregularitv,  that  vice  was  there  more  ef- 
lectually  communicated  bv  example,  than  knowledge  and  virtue 
by  precept ;»  and  the  decfaration  then  followed,  that  "The  who"e 
AH  "f  u^]^f'  garden,  and  he  hath  given  it  to  the  sons  of 
inT j°  ^  •  ""V  '"-^  '^Pr ^^  ^y  them.  Vhy,  then,  should  any 
Sn  fr'"l^''l'  T  ^"^^"•^'  ^^'^  P'ac^  °^  habitation,  and  in  the 
mean  time  suffer  whole  countries,  as  profitable  for  the  use  of  man  to 
he  waste,  without  any  improvement  ?»  ' 

Vol.  II.^p  P  "'^"'''''^  ^^  *^^  '^^'""^  ^PP'*^  """'^  '*^^^t  to 
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furtiiBh  the  means  for  a  new  expedition,  and  the  partial  purohasincr 
from  the  Plyiuoufh  (  )mpany  a  tract  of  land — which  included  all 
the  coast  from  three  raid's  north  of  the  Merrimac  Kiver  to  three 
int'»^  south  of  the  Charles  River,  and  in  the  interioi  rom  the  bor- 
ders, uf  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific— sent  out  their  first 
body  of  emigrai  »s,  who,  on  arriving  in  M.issachusetts,  were  cor- 
dially greeted  an  assisted  by  those  who  had  gone  belbre  them  to 
New-Plymouth ;  and  in  the  year  of  their  arrival,  1628,  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  Salem. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  March  in  this  year  that  the  Puritans  in 
England  obtained  for  their  exiled  brethren  in  Massachusetts  a  char- 
ter from  Charles  the  First,  giving  them  legal  authority  to  occupy 
the  territory  in  which  they  had  lurraed  their  settlements  in  Amer- 
ica. By  this  charter  the  settlers  were  incorporated  into  a  hrdy 
politic,  empowered  to  occupy,  cultivate,  or  dispose  of  the  s  .il  i  jy 
had  purchased,  and  to  govern  the  people  who  sheiuld  settle  on  it. 
Among  the  patentees  were  Sir  Richard  Salstonstall,  of  an  ancient 
Northamptonshire  family,  one  of  whose  descendants,  bearing  the 
same  name,  is  the  present  mayor  of  Salem  (1838) ;  and  Samuel 
Vassal,  afterward  member  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London, 
and  distinguished  for  his  patriotic  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  c»^- 
lection  of  the  ship-money  tax  in  Lngland.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  this  individual  in  Boston,  by  his  great- 
grandson,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Vassal,  who,  in  Elizabeth's  time,  fitted  out  at  his  own  cost,  and 
commanded  in  person,  two  ships  of  war  against  the  Spanish  arma- 
da. In  a  note  to  Mr.  Graham's  excellent  History  of  America,  he 
says, "  The  son,  exerting  himself  as  strenuously  against  domestic 
tyranny  as  the  father  had  done  against  foreign  invasion,  was  de- 
prived of  his  liberty,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  by  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  The  Long  Parliament  votetl  him  up- 
ward of  je  10,000  as  compensation  for  his  losses,  and  resolved  that 
his  personal  sufferings  should  be  still  farther  considered :  *  But  the 
rage  of  the  times,'  says  his  epitaph,  *  and  the  neglect  of  proper 
application  since,  have  left  to  his  family  only  the  honour  and  vote 
of  that  resolution.' "  Such  is  the  fate  of  those  who  are  oppressed 
and  plundered  for  their  advocacy  of  ^  '  i'^;  -ip;hts,  and  such  the 
hopelessnessof  ever  obtaining  justice  or  "t  ^  im  either  1  ae  Par- 
liament or  the  people ! 

In  the  following  year,  1629,  on  the  tirst  of  May,  a  squadron  of 
vessels  left  England,  containing  350  emigrants,  who  were  almost 
•wholly  Puritans  and  non-conformist  ministers.  The  object  of  their 
voyage  being  to  escape  from  religious  persecution  to  an  asylum  of 
greater  liberty,  their  time  at  sea  was  devoted  chiefly  to  religious 
sixercises ;  and  the  crews,  touched  by  their  enthusiasm,  became  as 
devout  fts  the  passengers  themselves.  Their  voyage  was  happy 
and  pv(  parous,  and  they  reached  Salem  in  safety  on  the  24th  of 
June. 


tlMmv  mTo,,M»„c.._c,u,«»  iio»,„„. 

comfort  of  each  other     tZIT  '''  ^"''  ^''*'  mutual  ...l  and 

sincere;  but  such  were  11^.  "'''I^  *■'"*?'  '  '  ^"'•«^*  'hey  wore 
liberty  hat  eSed  a  tha^t  n.  •,""''  ""P"""^""*  "ot.ona  of  roLiou^ 
from  Jeli^iou^X^it^  -^o  hacf  Hed 

in  which  this  solemn  leapup  «r!l  !1  '     !         *^*^  ^^^'^  «»'"«  year 

ed  twobrothers/nTld  Browne  X-  ''"'  "'  '^''  '^'^  ^""''*^- 
entees,  for  merely  dlspnt?„Tf.r'"^  "™°"^  ^^^^o^R'""!  Pat- 

«ent  whichThrclet:trfai7rlt^"S  ;:L^»'"-'-K"vrrn. 
Jess  to  be  wondered  at  wh^n  ;»  •  V     "^  *"'*  "'  Perhaps,  the 

Lord  Bacon!  in  Li;  trea^se  "  De  Jn!??^r  ^^"^f^'^^"  **•«  g'-^^t 
conviction  that  "noeovJ  nmnnf       i /u^  Ecclesiffi,"  express^  hia 

ty  of  rehgil' oprnioT"  Snd  thaM M  ^  7^'^"^  ^ithouf  uniform!! 
be  impolitic  and'^rafe.'"    And  ?n  thl  h"  '°"  ';  '^'''"'"^"»  ^°"'d 
it  is  stated,  that  in  a  worlr  Ar  i  i  •   ".'^^""^  "^^  "^few-Hampshiro 
tian  minist;  thU  expriecfhtnS  i^''-"*  '*^*\'    ^^^5'  «  Chris? 
have  liberty  of  conscfenceandTaf^        ''  ""'^  '^'^  ""'^  ^^S^t  to 
of  it.    I  can  rather  srnd«miMu   "^  P^'i^'^cution  o  debar  them 
tonishment  that  the  brains  oT^^l^",  f?'^  *"  ^''''^     '^  «  »"  ««^ 
pious  ignorance !»  °^  "'"  '''°"^''  ^«  P^'-boil^"    in  such  im- 

In  August  of  this  vear    lfi9Q   a  ^    *  • 
place  in  the  condition^  of  New  Fnll?f  "°P°'*l"*  ^  '^"g«  *o«k 
month  the  charter  of  Mlach.S'';"tch\.7  '^'  ^Jth^of  that 
ernmg  power  of  the  coIoTv  to  S  Tn  tif  T  '"""^^^  ^'^^  9°^" 
M  to  transfer  this  ruling  pWtTwi^^^^  ^  '"^^'fi^l 

the  language  of  the  hKian  «i    vl^l '  "^  *''«*'  a<^C' rding  to 
by  its  cLrter  to   Lidfin  Inndn    ^"^  '^^l  ^o'-po-'ation,  a  .pointed 

into  an  American  c^por  don  and  Irrf'^'^.'-f'^'  ^^  '''  "^"  «<=♦» 
sachusetts."    To  this  the  wJ[^^^^^  ''Mas- 

gave  his  public  as^nt  b^t  pLlatnT^^^^^^^^  "'  ^"' 

royal  commendation  to  the  nrEfi?        '  "  ^^""^  ^*=  S'  ^^  bis 

air  the  aid  it  wouW  re^u  re^Tr  i^  oS^r f ' '"'^  ^^'^  ""'^  '* 
mot  vc  of  the  kino-'*  r2Z\-  comfort  and  prosperty.     The 

sire  to  riJ  htsdf^ortretlrce^^^^^^^^^^^  '^  H^  f '  ^- 
increasing  the  facilities  and      "tad^^^^^^^  '•"  ^"^'^'^     by 

New  World;  but.  whatever  wL^  .\^™'^''*'^^  ''be 
place  the  rights  and  lihlrZ  ^.1^  T""^'''^'  *^^  ^^^^t  was  to 
much  firmerlasis  thin  ttv  t^'  ''''^'''  in  New-England  on  a 
make  this  a  most  imp'ta^cS  irthdEl^"  '^'°"'  "'  '^ 

th?op  ;s  theirS  go^;erntS  Thr'"n^.';PP°'"*l^  ^'^"^  Wir.-' 
uty-governor,  andTese  ;'"«  a^S  u'Lf  '^'''  ^''\  ^^P" 
which  formed  thp  fi«f  r.Z^-Lz^fT'^.  °3'  «'&bteen  councillors. 

i--""wiBi  i^cgisiature  of  New-England.' 
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This  act  inspired  so  much  confidence  in  the  future  stability  of  the 
colony,  that  in  the  following  year,  1630,  no  less  than  1600  new 
settlers  arrived,  in  a  fleet  of  17  ships,  which  reached  Salem  on  the 
6th  of  July ;  and  among  these  were  many  individuals  of  wealth 
and  distinction,  who  had  embarked  with  a  determination  « to  fol- 
low truth  and  liberty  into  a  desert,  rather  than  to  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  under  the  dominion  of  superstition  and 
slavery  at  home."  They  were  not  so  pleased,  however,  with  the 
situation  of  Salem  as  they  expected  to  have  been,  and  began  to 
look  around  in  the  neighbourhood  for  some  more  agreeable  local- 
ity. They  fixed  on  several  spots  around  the  bay,  where  more  eli- 
fible  positions  were  easily  found ;  and  thus  was  planted  the  first 
eginnings  of  Boston,  of  CJharlcstown,  of  Dorchester,  and  of  Rox- 
bury,  all  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and  all  since  so  much 
increased,  that  Boston  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  influential  of  all  the  larger  cities  of  America,  while  the 
others  are  considerable  towns,  either  as  suburbs  or  places  m  its 

vicinity.  ^  „    ^  j-    _x     r 

The  first  year  of  the  new  emigrants  was  full  of  disaster,  trom 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  insufficiency  of  shelter  and  accom- 
modation, and  the  prevalence  of  a  pestilential  disease,  which  swept 
away  many  by  death ;  but  when  spring  returned,  and  new  supplies 
arrived  from  England,  they  were  enabled  to  revive  and  attend  to 
their  affairs.  Even  at  this  early  period,  their  first  act,  like  that  of 
their  predecessors,  was  one  of  religious  intolerance;  for  they  pa^ 
ed  a  law  that  no  man  should  be  a  freeman,  or  have  any  share  m 
the  government,  who  did  not  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  eccle- 
siastical opinions  and  discipline  which  they  chose  to  set  up !  A 
curious  instance  is  mentioned  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  the 
province  at  this  time  by  Hutchinson,  who  says  that  the  use  of  to- 
bacco was  prohibited  under  a  severe  penalty ;  and  in  some  of  the 
popular  books  of  the  colony  its  smoke  was  compared  to  "  the  fumes 
of  the  bottomless  pit."  Soon  after  this,  however,  some  of  the 
clergy  themselves  having  acquired  a  taste  for  the  obnoxious  weed, 
their  influence  was  sufficient  to  get  an  order  from  the  local  gov- 
ernment withdrawing  the  prohibition  and  penalty,  and  leaving  to- 
bacco and  all  its  consumers  unmolested. 

In  1634  the  first  representative  assembly  was  formed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, ihe  election  being  by  universal  suffrage  of  the  freemen ; 
and  the  representatives,  in  conjunction  with  the  councillors  and 
governor,  forming  the  Legislature  of  the  province.  About  this 
time  Providence  was  founded  by  Roger  Williams,  one  of  the  mm- 
isters  of  Salem ;  Connecticut  by  Hooker,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Boston ;  and  New-Haven  by  Nicholas  Eaton,  a  man  of  large  for- 
tune from  England,  and  John  Davenport,  an  eminent  Puritan 
minister.  .    .  ,   .     „        , 

In  1637  a  war  occurred  between  the  coiomsis  and  Uie  requoa 
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Indians;  and  the  influence  .of  the  clerffv  raav  be  m.\tr^A  ^e  <• 
this  custom,  that  when  a  commander  SiTf  of  M^^      ?°'" 
was  appointed,  his  truncheon  was  de  fvered  to  h  m  ^^^^^^ 

the  sermons  delivered  on  the  preceding  Sabbath  ''  °^ 

ini  Tut  a'jT'^f^fh°^T  °"fr  ^T^^'-'  *^  ^"«"d  these  meet- 
offhp  wf     ^    u*^^  r°l°"y'  ^^'^-  Hutchinson,  the  wife  of  one 

iat-=.'"£.'t-xsi'iS.at'i:5 

or  doctrines  they  were  directed.    In  the  languaglTuirhbto  an 
"the  matrons  of  Boston  were  transformed  into  a  synod  of  stS' 

SFl^f  ;^''-^^°''^'^^^'^^*^^^^^  deliberations  and  aXiol Set 
nstilled  their  venom  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  Sty"  and 
the  spirits  of  a  pat  majority  of  the  citizens  being  in  Aa  c^mbT 
tible  state  m  wKich  a  feeble  spark  will  suffice  to  lind  ea  formid^ 
ble  conflagration,  the  whole  colony  was  inflamed  aid  (L^aStv" 
the  mcontmence  of  female  spleen  and  presumption  ''*  ^ 

Enal/n.!     ^"^  •      ""'"^••°"f  supply  of  emigrants  arrived  in  New- 
England;  and  m  a  second  fleet  about  to  sail,  but  which  was  ston 
ped  by  an  order  of  council  from  the  kine  were  emh^rt  J       ^' 

well.  The  kmg,  indeed,  became  so  alarmed  at  the  growing  strenaTh 
and  numbers  of  the  Puritans  in  the  Western  wfridrthf  t  he ll- 
manded  the  surrender  of  the  patent  or  charter  of  MaSachlfte 
which  would  most  probably  have  been  enforced  butforX  bTeat! 
ng  out  of  the  cm  war,  which  almost  immediately  fol  owed  At 
this  period,  1640,  there  were  about  4000  families  iJNewSland 

totra"nd':ni'''""f^"^""s^°"-    These  "ad  fltdfi?^ 
towns  and  villages,  and  erected  more  than  thirty  churches  and 

dwellings  for  the  mm.sters:  and  all  this  in  addition^  to  thTexpendU 
ture  of  upward  of  200,000  pounds  in  equipping  the  v^eTand 
conveying  the  emigrants  by  whom  this  colon/ wfs  forn^ed 
« I?  t  F  ^^  T^^\these  people  were  knit  together  were  such 
as  to  make  them  all  with  one  accord  abjure  luxurious  hlbiS  and 
enjoin,  by  legislative  sanction  and  personal  example.Te  rSt!^^ 

•  Oraham's  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  America,  vol.  i.,  p.  258. 
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practice  of  mutual  succour  and  reciprocd  aid.  The  men  of  larger 
£>rtune  assisted  those  of  humbler  means ;  and  these  duties  to  each 
other  were  enforced  from  the  pulpit  in  such  addresses  as  these : 
"  Remember,  brethren,"  says  one  of  the  ministers  of  New-Plymouth, 
Robert  Cushman,  "  remember  that  ye  have  given  your  names  and 
promises  one  to  another  here  to  cleave  together.  You  must  then 
seek  the  wealth  of  one  another,  and  inquire,  as  David  did,  How 
liveth  such  a  man  1  how  is  he  clad  7  how  is  he  fed  ]  He  is  my 
brother  my  associate,  and  we  ventured  our  lives  together.  Is  his 
labour  harder  than  mine  7  Surely  I  will  ease  him.  Hath  he  no 
bed  to  he  on  ?  I  have  two :  I'll  lend  him  one.  He  is  as  good  a 
man  as  I,  and  we  are  bound  to  each  other,  so  that  his  wants  must 
be  my  wants,  and  his  welfare  my  welfare."* 

Notwithstanding  the  benevolent  spirit  in  which  this  advice  was 
conceived,  there  was  yet  existing  in  the  community  so  much  of  in- 
tolerance and  bigotry  as  greatly  to  overbalance  the  good  which  a 
right  estimate  of  religious  privileges  would  have  ensured.  By 
one  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  it  was  enacted,  "that  ali  stran- 
gers professing  the  Christian  religion  who  shall  flee  to  this  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  persecutors,  shall  be  succouretl  of  the  pub- 
lic charge  till  some  provision  can  be  made  for  them  j"  and  yet,  by 
the  same  authority,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  as  well  as  Quakers, 
were  subjected  to  banishment  and  to  death  if  they  ventured  to  re- 
turn, while  the  latter  were  called  "  a  cursed  sect,"  and  the  seve- 
rest penalties  were  imposed  on  the  importation  of  either  the  per- 
sons or  the  writings  of  the  Quakers ! 

So  rigid  were  their  rules  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
that  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  run,  or  even  to  walk,  "  except 
reverently  to  and  from  church  on  Sunday,"  or  to  profane  the  day 
by  sweeping  their  houses,  cooking  their  victuals,  or  shaving  their 
beards.  Mothers  were  commanded  not  even  to  kiss  their  children 
on  that  sacred  day !  Adultery  was  punished  by  death,  but  forni- 
cation by  compelling  the  parties  to  marry  only.  Robbery  was 
punished  by  branding  for  the  first  offence,  flogging  for  the  second, 
and  death  for  the  third ;  but  if  any  crime  was  committed  on  Sun- 
day, the  ear  of  the  culprit  w^'S  cut  off",  in  addition  to  the  regular 
penalty  for  other  days  in  the  week.  Blasphemy  was  punished  with 
death,  heresy  with  banishment.  Heavy  fines  were  imposed  on 
people  for  "  observing  any  such  day  as  Christmas ;"  and  witchcraft 
and  perjury,  diiected  against  the  life  of  any  one,  were  punished 
with  death. 

Gaming  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  cards  and  dice  were  forbid- 
den to  be  imported.  No  assemblies  for  dancing  were  allowed ; 
and  kissing  a  woman  in  the  street,  even  by  way  of  honest  and 
friendly  greeting,  was  punished  by  flogging !  Persons  wearing  a 
dress  which  the  grand  jury  should  deem  above  their  station,  were 
*  Belknap's  American  Biography. 
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in  the  first  instance  admonished,  and  in  the  second  fined.  Women 
cutting  their  hair  hke  men,  or  suffering  it  to  hang  loosely  on  their 
iaces,  were  also  fined.  The  «  selectmen"  visited  every  family,  and 
pr^nbed  the  quantity  of  work  in  spinning  which  the  young  fe- 
males of  the  family  could  execute,  and  fmes  were  exacted  if  they 
fell  short  of  the  task.  •' 

Usury  was  forbidden,  and  no  hire  was  to  be  paid  even  for  the 
loan  of  cattle  or  agricultural  instruments.  A  male  child  above  six- 
teen, accused  by  its  parents  of  rebellion,  was  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment ot  death ;  and  any  person  courting  a  maid  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  her  parents  was  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment !  Such 
were  a  few  only  of  the  most  prominent  laws,  customs,  and  usages 
of  the  Puntan  settlers  in  New-England ;  and  such  has  been  their 
influence  upon  the  posterity  of  these  ancestors,  that  many  traces 
and  some  not  very  faint  ones,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  mannera  and 
customs  of  the  present  day. 

The  remaining  history  of  the  New-England  States  may  be  very 
bnefly  told.  In  1643  they  formed  a  federal  union,  and  from  that 
period  more  rapidly  advanced  in  prosperity.  In  1646  tJiey  began 
to  make  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians;  and  so  early  as 
1664,  the  Bible  was  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  language  of 
the  Massachusetts  Indians.  When  Cromwell  succeeded  to  the  su- 
preme power  in  England,  he  was  favourable  to  the  New-England 
colonies;  and,  after  his  armaments  had  conquered  Jamaica, he  pro- 
posed to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  give  them  this  island  for 
their  future  possession,  but  they  gratefully  and  respectfully  declined 

The  persecution  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Quakers,  which  occurred 
m  New-England  in  1656,  is  a  deep  stain  upon  the  character  of 
that  age,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  Qua- 
kere  of  that  day  was  characterized  by  an  extravagance  of  opinion 
and  conduct  which  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  moderate 
tenets,  and  meek  and  pure  demeanour  of  the  Quakers  of  the  present 
day,  while  the  execution  of  persons  for  witchcraft  is  as  remarkable 
a  proof  of  human  weakness.  As  a  specimen  of  the  controversies 
which  passed  between  the  sects  of  that  time,  it  may  be  stated  that 
Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Providence  and  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  having,  as  he  conceived,  made  out  a  triumphant  case 
against  the  Quakers,  published  a  book,  entitled,  "  George  Fox 
digged  out  of  his  Burrow ;»  to  which  this  leader  of  the  Quakers 
published  a  reply,  under  the  title  of  «  A  New-England  Firebrand 
quenched ;  being  an  answer  to  a  lying,  slanderous  book  by  one 
Roger  Williams,  confuting  his  blasphemous  assertions."* 

The  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  however,  produced  here  the 
same  effects  which  religious  persecution  has  produced  everywhere 
else;  it  increased  the  number  of  the  sect,  and  augmented  their  de» 
♦  Elliot'*  New-England  Biography. 
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votion  and  their  zeal.  Mr.  Graham  says,  in  his  history  of  this 
period,  "  Swarms  of  Quakers  descended  upon  the  colony  j  and, 
violent  and  iinpetuous  in  provoking  persecution,  calm,  resolute, 
and  inflexible  in  maintaining  it,  they  opposed  their  powers  of  en- 
during cruelty  to  their  adversaries'  power  of  inflicting  it ;  and  not 
only  multiplied  their  converts,  but  excited  a  considerable  degree  of 
favour  and  pity  in  the  minds  of  men  who,  detesting  the  Quaker 
tenets,  yet  derived  from  their  own  experience  a  peculiar  sympathy 
■with  the  virtues  of  heroic  patience,  constancy,  and  contempt  of 
danger." 

The  manner  in  which  these  qualities  were  exhibited  was  such, 
however,  as  at  this  time  of  day  seems  difficult  to  credit;  and  yet 
the  facts  are  supported  by  the  most  unquestionable  testimony.  The 
same  historian  says :  "  In  public  assemblies  and  in  crowded  streets, 
it  was  the  practice  of  some  of  the  Quakers  to  denounce  the  most 
tremendous  manifestations  of  Divine  wrath  on  the  people  unless  they 
forsook  their  carnal  system.  One  of  them,  named  Faubord,  con- 
ceiving that  he  experienced  a  celestial  encouragement  to  rival  the 
faith  and  imitate  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  was  proceeding,  with 
his  own  hands,  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  son  ;  when  his  neighbours, 
alarmed  by  the  cries  of  the  lad,  broke  into  the  house  and  prevent- 
ed the  consummation  of  this  blasphemous  atrocity.  Others  inter- 
rupted Divine  service  in  the  churches  by  loudly  protesting  that  these 
were  not  the  sacrifices  that  God  would  accept." 

"  The  female  preachers  far  exceeded  their  male  associates  in  folly, 
phrensy,  and  indecency.  One  of  them  presented  herself  to  a  con- 
gregation with  her  face  begrimed  with  coal-dust,  announcing  it  as 
a  pictorial  illustration  of  the  black  pox  which  Heaven  had  com- 
missioned her  to  predict  as  an  approaching  judgment  against  all 
carnal  worshippere.  Some  of  them,  in  rueful  attire,  perambulated 
the  streets,  proclaiming  the  immediate  coming  of  an  angel  with  a 
drawn  sword  to  plead  with  the  people ;  and  some  attempted  feats 
that  may  seem  to  verify  the  legend  of  Godiva  of  Coventry.  One 
woman,  in  particular,  entered  stark  naked  into  a  church  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Divine  service,  and  desired  the  people  to  take  heed  to  her  as 
a  sign  of  the  times,  and  an  emblem  of  the  unclothed  state  of  their 
own  souls ;  and  her  associates  highly  extolled  her  submission  to  the 
inward  light,  that  had  revealed  to  her  the  duty  of  illustrating  the 
spiritual  nakedness  of  her  neighbours  by  the  indecent  exhibition  of 
her  own  person.  Another  Quakeress  was  arrested  as  she  was  ma- 
king a  similar  display  in  the  streets  of  Salem."* 

If  the  records  of  these  extravagances  were  from  the  pens  of 
writers  opposed  to  the  Quakers  generally,  they  might  well  be  dis- 
credited ;  but  two  authors  of  their  own  sect,  Bishop,  the  writer  of 
a  work  entitled  "  New-England  Judged,"  and  Besse,  the  author  of 
a  work  entitled  "  Collection  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  People  called 

*  Graham's  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  301). 
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fe  !?         •!  '"°'^*'  instances,  and  either  defend  or  excuse  them. 
Both  these  writers  mention  the  case  of  Deborah  Wilson,  whom 
^ey  describe  as  «  a  modest  woman,  of  retired  life  and  converaation ; 
but,  bearing  a  pat  burden  for  the  hardness  and  cruelty  of  the  p^ 
pie,  she  went  tErough  the  town  of  Salem  naked,  as  a  sign,  which 
having  in  part  performed,  she  was  laid  hold  on  and  bouSd  om  to 
appear  at  the  next  court  of  Salem,  where  the  wicked  rulera  sen- 
LvX  W^H  1  ^^^^W"^"    And  Besse  records  the' instance  of 
Lydia  Wardel,  a  Quakeress,  who  «  found  herself  inwardly  prompt- 
ed to  appear  in  a  public  assembly  in  a  very  unusual  msmner,  id 
such  as  waj  exceedmg  hard  and  self^enying  to  her  natural  dispo- 
ation,  she  being  a  woman  of  exemplary  modesty  in  all  her  beha- 

2  I  u  .^7  ^?^  *'°"''^"'  ^^^  ^ay  "n<^er  was  that  of  going  into 
the  church  at  N^ewbury  naked,  as  a  token  of  the  miserable  condi- 
tion in  which  she  conceived  the  people  to  be.  But  they  (the  peo- 
ple), instead  of  religiously  reflecting  on  their  own  condition,  which 
she  came  m  that  manner  to  represent  to  them,  fell  into  a  rage,  and 
presently  laid  hands  on  her."  ^  ' 

This  IS  the  language  in  which  the  Quaker  writera  themselves 
speak  of  these  transactions;  and  one  can  hardly  wonder  that  the 
n?agistrates  of  the  places  named  sh6uldhave  endfeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  proceedings.    Three  Quaker  preachers  had  their  ears 
cut  olt,  and  two  were  condemned  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  though  the  sentence  was  afterward  commuted  to  banishment 
froin  the  colony.    «  Such,"  observes  the  historian,  "was  the  inau- 
spicious outset  of  the  Quakers  in  America;  a  country"  he  trulv 
adds,  "where,  a  few  years  after,  under  the  guidance  of  sounder 
judgment  and  wiser  sentiment  and  purpose,  they  were  destined  to 
extend  the  empire  of  piety  and  benevolence,  and  to  found  establish- 
ments that  have  been  largely  productive  of  happiness  and  virtue." 
1      .u       J^*^i"«,g'strates  of  Massachusetts  succeeded  in  passing  a 
law  through  the  Assembly,  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  upon  all 
Quakers  who  should  return  from  banishment;  and  thouffh  it  had 
been  once  rejected,  and  was  only  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote,  it  was  acted  upon  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  four  Qua- 
kers, three  males  and  one  female,  who  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
of  the  extravagances  named,  but  had  been  banished  from  the  colo- 
ny because  they  were  Quakers,  and  had  ventured  to  return  again 
were  put  to  death  in  Boston  for  this  offence  alone !    "  When  they 
were  conducted  to  the  scaffold,"  says  the  historian  of  this  event, 
their  demeanour  evinced  the  most  inflexible  zeal  and  courage 
and  their  dying  declarations  breathed  in  general  the  most  elevated 
and  affecting  piety." 

The  last  of  these  victims  to  a  bigoted  and  barbarous  law  was  a 
Quaker  named  Leddra;  and  on  his  trial  it  is  related  that  another 
Quaker,  named  Christison,  who  had  been  banished  for  his  opinions 
uutuad  dared  to  return,  went  boldly  into  the  court  with  hishat  on! 

Vol.  II. — Q  q  * 
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reproached  the  judges  for  their  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  and 
told  them  they  would  never  extirpate  the  sect  by  such  means  as 
these :  "For,"  said  he, "  the  last  man  put  to  death  here  are  five  come 
in  his  room ;  and  if  you  have  power  to  take  away  my  life  from  me, 
God  can  raise  up  the  same  principle  of  life  in  ten  of  his  servants, 
and  send  them  among  you  in  my  room,  so  that  you  may  have  tor- 
ment upon  torment."  The  hopelessness,  therefore,  of  effecting  the 
suppression  of  the  Quakers  by  punishment,  and  the  general  sympa- 
thy of  the  less  bigoted  members  of  the  community  with  the  suffer- 
ers, caused  the  persecution  finally  to  die  away. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  in  1660,  the  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts  sent  an  address  to  England  acknowledging  his 
supremacy,  but  in  1661  they  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  decla> 
ration  of  their  rights  to  civil  and  religious  freedom  under  their  own 
provincial  government,  while  the  king  issued  a  general  amnesty 
for  all  the  colonists  who  had  taken  part  with  Cromwell  in  the  civil 
war,  and  had  thus  been  legally  guilty  of  treason. 

In  1666  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the  religious  settlers  in 
New-England,  for  in  that  year  a  great  number  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  ejected  from  their  ministry  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  and  these  Nonconformists, 
as  they  were  called,  being  of  precisely  the  same  class  and  charac- 
ter as  the  original  Puritans,  resorted  to  New-England  as  a  place  of 
refuge.  Here  they  kept  up,  by  their  influence  in  society,  the  same 
rigid  spirit  as  that  which  had  hitherto  directed  the  councils  and  in- 
fluenced the  opinions  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants ;  while,  by  the 
fresh  impetus  thus  given  to  the  emigration  of  conscientious  laymen, 
a  body  of  men  were  introduced  into  the  country  whose  capital,  in- 
dustry, and  intelligence  contributed  to  add  greatly  to  its  welfare. 

In  the  year  1673,  according  to  a  document  procured  from  the 
Colonial  Office  in  London,  New-England  was  estimated  to  contain 
120,000  souls,  of  whom  16,000  were  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and 
of  the  merchants  and  planters  there  were  not  fewer  than  5000  per- 
sons, each  of  whom  was  worth  3000/.  sterling.  Three  fourtl^  of 
the  wealth  and  population  of  New-England  centred  in  Massachu- 
setts and  its  dependencies.  The  town  of  Boston  alone  contained 
at  that  period  1500  families.  Theft  was  rare,  and  beggary  un- 
known ;  and  Josselyn,  who  returned  about  two  years  before  this 
period  from  his  second  visit  to  America,  commends  highly  the 
beauty  and  agreeableness  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  and  the  substantial  structure  and  interior 
comfort  of  all  the  private  dwellings. 

In  1660,  some  remarkable  meteors  having  appeared  in  the  air, 
one  of  which  is  described  as  "  resembling  the  form  of  a  spear,  of 
which  the  point  was  directed  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  which, 
with  slow,  majestic  motion,  descended  through  the  upper  regions  of 
the  air,  and  gradually  disappeared  beneath  the  horizon,"  the  ma= 
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modesty  of  apparel,  negligent  carnage  at  church  failure  m' Tl 
respect  to  parents,  profani  swearing,  idleness,  and  frequenUn  J^  of 
S''%ne'of  r"'  '^^""^^^  «[«Veepe,;ro  oblThg^^^^^^^ 
rbH  h?  '  ^f  ''™T  P/'^^^^d  «t  an  election  about  this  pe- 
riod, by  a  mmister  named  Higginson,  contains  this  remarkaEL 
CTr^T  '^^  ?V!<l'ty  of  gain,  wlich  was  then  thought  toTpreva! 
lent  a  charactenstic  of  the  times,  though  it  has  not  much  abated  tf 
at  all,  since:  «It  concerneth  New-England,"  says  thL  preacW 

a  nllTtJo  'Tr^/'  '^^'  '^'y  '''  «  I^^'^t^tion  r^ehgi^L,Td  noj 
a  plantation  of  trade  Let  merchants,  and  such  as  Ire  increasiW 
cent  per  cent,  remember  this;  that  worldly  gain  was  not  thp 3 
and  design  of  the  people  of  New-England,  ffrSon  And  ff 
any  man  among  us  make  religion  as  twelve  and  the  world  as  tbir- 
teen,  such  a  one  hath  not  the ^it  of  a  true  New-EnSand  Zn- 
land" Wm-^'  T-  ''"^^'^^^^^  of  the  men  produced  by  Sew-Eng- 
InLV  ^u^^'EP'  ^PP"^'"^^  «°t  ^°ng  after  this,  in  1688  4 
rose  from  he  humble  condition  of  a  shepherd  to  be  created  a  b^ 

Zt  '""^h"  V  "^'^t  S°"^™°^  of  *he  colony  of  whTch  he  was  ^ 
l\  His  biographer  states  that  he  followed  the  emplovmlnt  of 
a  shepherd  at  his  native  place  till  he  was  eighteen  Xs  of  a  ° 
and  was  afterward  appren'ticed  to  a  ship-carpelter     ^henhew^as' 
freed  from  his  indentures,  he  pui^ued  a  seafaring  life,  and  attained 
the  station  of  captain  of  a  merchant-ship.    An%ccount  wS  £e 
happened  to  have  read  of  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  vessel  la^i  with 
^old  and  silver,  near  the  Bahama  Islands,  about  fifty  yea^s  before 
uispired  him  with  the  bold  design  of  getting  up  the  Kd  treasure 
from  the  sea;  and,  going  to  England  for  tL  purposeToSafnTn. 
the  requisite  assistance,  he  stated  his  project  so  plausibly,  thahf 
kmg  James  the  Fii.t,  approved  of  ti-'design,Vd  sfnt  him,  in 
1683,  with  a  ve^el  to  execute  it.    The  first  attempt,  howeve    ^as 
unsuccessful,  and  the  king  was  not  willing  to  make  a  second     I? 
was  subsequently  taken  up  by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  lip. 
ped  a  vessel  fbr  the  purpose,  which  Phipps  commanded ;  and  fl 
lleof  3oTotf  ?  ««^°"\attempt  h/Lovered  at  least  to  the 
If^luy      '         ^'°°'  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of  which  he  retained 
himself,  by  agreement,  a  sufficient  portion  to  enrich  him  for  life,  and 
yet  to  leave  a  very  handsome  residue  for  his  patron  and  friend     The 
kng,too,insteadof  being  jealous  of  the  good  fortune  of  hT  econd 
nafaron,  conceived  a  high  respect  for  Phipps,  conferred  on  h  m  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  took  him  into  his  favour.  «nd  ..rer,32^A 
hm  the  government  of  New-England,  which  Phipps"  th;n  dedined^ 
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though  he  used  all  his  influence  at  court  to  benelit  the  province. 
In  1691  he  was  appointed  governor,  on  the  nomination  of  the  dep- 
uties from  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  authority  of  William  the  Third. 

It  was  remarked  of  him,  however,  says  the  same  authority,  as  it 
had  been  before  remarked  of  Aristides,  that  "  he  was  never  visibly 
elated  by  any  mark  of  honour  or  confidence  that  he  received  from 
his  countrymen,"  and  he  was  never  ashamed  to  revert  to  his  ori- 
ginal condition.  An  instance  is  mentioned  in  which,  when  on  board 
one  of  the  ships  of  a  fleet  which  he  commanded,  going  forth  on  a 
military  expedition,  he  called  to  him  some  of  the  young  sailors  and 
soldiers  on  the  deck,  and,  pointing  to  a  particular  spot  on  the  coast 
which  they  were  sailing  by,  he  said  to  them,  "  Young  men,  it  was 
upon  that  hill  that  I  kept  sheep  a  few  years  ago ;  you  see  to  what 
advancement  Almighty  God  has  brought  me ;  do  you,  then,  learn 
to  fear  God  and  be  honest,  and  you  tSo  may  rise  as  I  have  done." 

Another  of  the  remarkable  men  of  these  times,  produced  by 
New-England,  was  Cotton  Mather,  one  of  their  most  eminent  di- 
\..:2S,  who  was  the  author  of  no  fewer  than  382  separate  works! 
His  biographers  describe  him  as  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  econ- 
omists of  time,  being  at  once  the  most  popular  and  voluminous 
writer  of  the  day,  and  yet,  withal,  the  most  zealous  and  active 
minister  of  his  age."  Above  his  study-door  was  inscribed  this  im- 
pressive admonition  to  his  visiters,  "  Be  short ;"  and  among  his 
manuscripts  was  a  theological  work  which  he  had  prepared  for 

J)ublication,  and  of  which  they  say,"  it  contained  enough  cnnstant- 
y  to  employ  a  man,  unless  he  were  a  miracle  of  diligence,  the  half 
of  the  threescore  years  and  ten  allotted  to  us  as  the  term  of  life." 
One  of  his  382  published  works  (of  which  a  full  catalogue  is  pre- 
served) was  entitled  "  Essays  to  do  Good,"  the  object  of  which 
was  to  show  the  abundant  opportunities  which  present  themselves 
to  men  of  every  rank  and  condition  to  promote  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  himself  a 
native  of  Boston,  declared,  in  his  printed  works,  published  at  the 
close  of  his  active  and  useful  life, "  that  all  the  good  he  had  ever 
done  to  his  country  or  his  fellow-creatures  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
impressions  made  on  his  mind  by  perusing  these  'Essays  to  do 
Good'  by  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  early  youth." 

From  such  a  combination  of  peculiarities  as  those  enumerated, 
influenced  again  by  events  and  circumstances  arising  in  the  course 
of  years,  and  from  such  remarkable  men  as  those  described,  the  in- 
stitutions and  character  of  the  people  of  New-England  have  de- 
rived "most  of  their  excellences  and  defects.  The  former,  however, 
have  always  prevailed  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  still  happily  con- 
tinue in  the  ascendant  But  as  the  main  object  of  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts,  bringing  it  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  to  render  more  intelligible  the 
description  hereafter  io  be  given  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
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«nSv,*°''?  ^.^  P'^E^"  °^*,^  **"**''  "^^^  t^"'  »«nne«,  customs, 
and  character,  it  may  U  well  to  follow  this  up  by  a  summary  view 
of  the  effects  produced  by  the  causes  already  enumerated. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ica  proposid  by  the  Historian  f)Hmi7nn     pi     ^  Act.-ReDrewntatives  from  Amer- 
andUnklmZK^^^^^^  Ad»m  Smith 

,.  JlT?  J^«^-?ngland  might  be  considered  as  yet  in  a  state  of 
pohtical  infancy,  ,t  had  passed  through  a  great  variety  of  fortunS. 
It  had  been  the  adopted  country  of  many  of  the  most  excellent  mS 
o  the  age  in  which  its  colomzation  began,  and  the  native  land  of 
othe,^  who  had  mhented  the  character  of  their  ancestors,  and  trans- 
mitted it  in  unimpaired  vigour  and  with  added  renown.  The  his- 
toiy  of  man  never  exhibited  an  effort  of  raore  resolute  and  enter- 

Slnf  ""''ill  ^^^J"  *^^  ^"Si^al  migration  of  the  Puritans  to  this 
distant  and  then  desolate  region ;  nor  have  the  annals  of  coloniza- 
tion ever  supplied  another  instance  of  the  foundation  of  a  common- 
Tnii;  f    f      advancement,  through  a  period  of  weakness  and 

Ipft^  K-  °^'!r°^*  ^"'^  '^^""*>'' '"  ^^^^'^  t^e  principal  actors  have 
^  t  behmd  them  a  reputation  more  illustrious  and  more  unsullied, 
with  tewer  memorials  calculated  to  pervert  the  moral  sense  or  awa- 
ken the  regrets  of  mankind. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  only  fault,  with  which  impartial  history 
must  ever  reproach  the  conduct  of  these  people,  is  the  religious  in- 
tolerance that  they  cherished,  and  the  persecution  which,  on  too 
Wany  occasions,  It  prompted  them  to  inflict.  On  the  other  hand, 
institutions  for  the  education  of  youth  were  coeval  with  the  first 
loundation  ot  the  provincial  community,  and  were  propagated  with 
every  accession  to  the  number  of  the  population,  and  with  every 
extension  of  their  territory.  Every  town  containing  fifty  house- 
nolders  was  nhlio-ed  bv  low  frt  jv^-jniaj-x  ,3  - -L  -  !  "  ■',•"' 
+  u  j"  °i  •'  *"  '^  maimain  a  suijuulinasier  qualineu  to 
teach  readmg  and  writmg,  and  every  town  containing  100  house- 
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holders  was  compelled  to  maintain  a  grammar-school.  In  addition 
to  this  provision  for  the  education  of  the  less  affluent  classes  of  the 
community,  institutions  for  the  more  perfect  education  of  those 
who  were  devoted  to  learned  pursuits  sprang  up  on  every  side. 
Of  these  it  is  enough  to  mention  Harvard  College,  now  forramg  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  Massachusetts,  and  New-Haven  and 
Yale  College  in  Connecticut,  which  were  in  such  repute,  even  at 
this  early  period,  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  many  families  in 
Great  Britain  sent  their  children  out  to  these  colleges  for  the  ex- 
cellent education  they  ai  jrded. 

At  this  period  Boston  contained  a  population  of  10,000,  and 
in  1720  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  20,000.  Ship-building  was 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  here,  and  the  commerce  was  enlarging 
itself  every  year.  Linen  manufactures,  by  Irisn  hands,  were  estab- 
lished in  New-England,  and  others  followed  Jn  other  branches  of 
industry  j  while  the  feeling  of  veneration  an  J  respect  for  England 
was  so  great  in  all  classes,  tu^ ;,  notwithstanding  the  harsh  treat- 
ment they  had  so  often  met  with  at  royal  hands,  they  constantly 
spoke  of  England  as  their  ** mother  country"  or  their  "home." 
The  standard  of  public  and  private  morals  was  at  this  time  also 
very  high.  Sobriety  and  industry  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  m- 
habitants.  The  laws  against  immoralities  of  every  description  were 
extremely  strict  and  most  rigidly  executed ;  while  the  rulers,  cor- 
dially supported  by  public  opi'i^on,  were  enabled  to  render  every 
vicious  and  profligate  excess  a/>ke  dangerous  and  discreditable  to 
the  perpetrator.  Beggars  were  wholly  unknown ;  and  Trumbull, 
a  writer  of  unquestioned  veracity,  declares  that,  during  a  residence 
of  seven  years  in  Massachusetts,  he  had  never  heard  a  profane  oath, 
or  witnessed  a  single  instance  of  drunkenness. 

Labour  was  at  the  same  time  so  well  paid,  land  was  so  cheap, 
and  the  elective  franchise  was  so  widely  extended,  that  every  in- 
dustrious man  might  acquire  a  stake  in  the  soil  and  a  voice  in  the 
civil  administration  of  the  country.  The  general  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation caused  the  national  advantages,  wmch  were  vigorously  im- 
proved, to  be  justly  appreciated  j  and  a  steady  and  ardent  patriot- 
ism knit  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  each  other  and  to  their  coun- 
try. The  taxation  of  the  settlers  was  extremely  light  and  perfect- 
ly just,  because  founded  only  on  assessments  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  each  man's  property.  Justice  was  accessible  to  all  classes, 
from  being  unburdened  with  heavy  costs  and  fees ;  the  business  of 
government  was  so  cheaply  and  yet  efficiently  conducted,  that  the 
whole  annual  expense  of  the  public  institutions  of  Connecticut  did 
not  exceed  £800  sterling  per  annum,  which  was  less  than  the  sal- 
ary of  a  single  royal  governor ;  and  the  public  respect  for  distin- 
guished patriots  was  constantly  manifested  by  the  admiration  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  while  Uving,  and  the  honours  paid  to 
their  memory  when  dead. 
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It  caa  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  cofony  as  this  should 
soon  attain  to  a  capacity  for  self-government,  indepindent ly  of  anv 
foreign  aid;  and  that  the  consciousness  of  its  capacity  shoKrow 
up  m  the  minds  of  all  men,  as  time  and  expen^enceTvdoned  t^ 
their  observ-ation  the  grounds  on  which  their  claim  to  inde,  Se„ce 
might  be  fairly  and  justly  asserted.    Accordingly,  as  JheTovince 

ErrTt^  r  "^'"^'^'  ^'°P"l'*'°"'  intelligence,  anV;nternrisnts  in! 
habitants  became  more  and  more  sensitive  to  any  invasion  of  whnt 

which  this  feeling  was  put  to  the  test,  and  which  may,  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  first  distinct  link  in  the  great  chain  of  even  s  u  hirh 
suteequently  led  to  their  throwing  off,  It  once  and  foreveri'i 

they  90  gravely  maintained  and  have  so  long  happily  enioyed 

New  te«7^  that  outrage  of  the  English  an^d  reSLLe Tthe 
JVew-ja^anders  is  thus  narrated : 

A  squadron  of  British  ships,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Knowles,  was  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  in  1747  for 
«je  general  protection  of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  and,  hav  ng  loSJ 

English  method  of  impressment  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their 

fc  f  ^^^.u"^  "^.^'^'^^^  ""^  ^^«  «^«"«  o^  this  opeSn :  and 
the  boats  of  the  squadron  being  sent  on  shore  at  dayhght,  before 
any  one  was  av.are  of  the  proposed  visit,  the  press-ganlTnot  onlv 

fn"?^'^  f  T  'Tf "  '^'■'  T^  °"  ^"d  the  LrchfnJfhipfS 

n  the  harbour,  but  swept  the  wharves  also  of  all  the  workmen 

^ey  could  find  who  were  likely  to  be  made  useful  in  any  M^y  on 

he  O Id  FntT  h"^^'".^?  was  determined  not  to  brook,  although 
the  Old-Englanders  had  submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  fre- 
quent perpetration  of  similar  outrages  by  the  press-gangs  that  ranee 
theThames,and  sweep  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  BriltolfportJouth! 
and  Plymouth,  when  men  are  wanted  for  the  navy  of  Great  Br  t- 

wTkn'owriSeT""*''^""  *'  "'*^°"'^  *'^*''''  '''  ''^°^^  *' 
"  For  Britoni  never  will  bo  slaves. "*^ 

r..Tf  ^?^f^'  indignation  excited  at  Boston  by  this  outrage  per- 
vaded all  Clares ;  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  arming  them- 
selves wihout  delay,  repaired  to  the  goyernment-house,  af  S 
some  of  the  English  naval  oflScers  were  then  staying,  to  demand 
r^ress.  l^e  English  officers  armed  themselves  wV carbineTfor 
ZZlfi'  }■  *?'  v'  ^"^^••^•^"tion  of  the  governor  and  some  of 
the  most  influential  citizens  to  stay  the  popular  fury,  blood  mZf 
have  been  shed.  The  firmness  of  the  peopl?  i„  deSdk.^?ed"S 
was,  however,  not  to  be  shaken,  and  they  persevered  untilthey  ob- 
tained the  release  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  were  impr^H  ^  So 
efleciuaiwas  this  resistance,  that  Commodore  Knowles  was  obliged 
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to  leave  the  station  with  his  squadron,  and  the  provincial  authori- 
ties did  not  dare  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  those  who  had  led 
the  populace  in  their  just  demand  for  retribution. 

In  the  following  year,  1748,  the  first  project  was  entertained  by 
the  British  cabinet  of  taxing  the  American  colonies  generally  for 
the  support  of  the  British  government ;  and  this,  though  frequently 
talked  of,  put  aside,  ami  again  renewed,  was  at  length  determined 
on,  when,  m  1764,  the  British  ministry  proposed  to  introduce  the 
Stamp  Act  into  America.  It  was  in  vain  the  people  remonstra- 
ted against  this,  by  declaring  that "  the  taxation  of  the  colonies  by 
a  parliament  in  which  they  are  not  represented  would  necessarily 
establish  this  melancholy  truth,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
are  the  slaves  of  the  Britons  from  whom  they  are  descended." 
Some  thought,  indeed,  that  the  differences  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies  would  best  be  settled  by  the  latter  being 
directly  represented  by  members  of  their  own  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  an  opinion  first  suggested  by  the  historian  Oldmixon, 
and  subsequently  maintained  by  tne  high  authorities  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations," 
as  well  as  by  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  American  writers  of 
the  day,  James  Otis,  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  spirited  re* 
monstrances  against  British  encroachment  on  colonial  privileges ; 
but  this  plan  never  found  sufficient  favour  with  the  general  public 
in  either  country  to  be  pressed  for  adoption. 

In  1765  the  project  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  debated  in  Parliament, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  first  great  display  was  made  of  the  antag- 
onist ])rinciples  by  which  the  oppressors  and  friends  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  regulated  their  respective  conduct.  These  are  at 
once  so  concisely  and  so  clearly  exhibited,  in  a  short  passage  of 
the  history  of  those  times,  that  it  cannot  be  put  in  a  briefer  com- 
pass or  more  striking  light  than  by  transcribing  the  passage  entire. 

"  One  of  the  earnest  measures  that  was  proposed  in  this  session 
of  Parliament  (1765)  was  Grenville's  bill  for  imposing  a  stamp- 
duty  on  the  American  colonies.  On  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  it 
was  opposed  as  an  unjust  and  oppressive  measure  by  Colonel  Bar- 
re,  an  officer  who  had  served  with  the  British  army  in  America, 
and  who  was  highly  distinguished  as  an  eloquent  and  zealous  ad- 
vocate of  the  principles  of  liberty.  Charles  Townsend,  another 
member  of  the  House,  who  afterward  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Grenville,  supported  the  bill  with  much  warmth,  and  afler  severe- 
ly reprobating  the  animadversions  which  it  had  received  from  Col- 
onel Barre,  concluded  his  speech  by  indignantly  demanding, '  And 
now,  will  these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourish- 
ed by  our  indulgence  Until  they  are  grown  up  to  a  high  degree  of 
strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,  vim  they  grudge 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that 

"UIvIp"    «uK'<^^    TITO   }\a   »ir»/1o|*  7' 
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tSr  lihprr  ?  ^-  '"""^  '"'""^^"  °^  *h»«  H""se,  sent  to  spy  K 
LeT  w^I^'^'kIk  '"l^^^P'-««"t  their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon^U  • 
nf^L     T  ^h»;'0"f  on  raany  occasions  ha,  caused  the  blZi 

TM    '  f^  ^°'"^  *°.  ?  ^^'■^'g"  '^°"ntry,  to  escape  being  broueht 

fence,  and  have  exerted  a  valour,  amid  their  constant  and  kbori 
ous  industry    for  the  defence  of  a  country  whose  frontier  wal 
drenched  in  blood,  while  its  intmor  part  yielded  all  thenittle^' 
vings  to  their  emolument.    And  bdieve  me-REMEMBER   I  -.^ «" 
DAY  TOLD  Tou  so-tbat  the  Same  spirit  of  freedorXh  acL^S  " 
that  people  at  first,  will  accompany  them  still.    But  p  ud^ce  fS^ 
bids  me  to  explain  m/self  farther.    God  knows  I  TnoTat  SL" 
hme  speak  from  mcfives  of  party  spirit ;  what  I  deliver  are  Z 
geijume  senhmenty  of  my  heart.   ^However  superior  to  me  L  ^en! 
eral  knowledge  «nd  experience  the  respectable^body  of  This  H?uS^ 
majr  be,  yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  th^  most  of  3 
having  seen  and  been  conversant  with  that  country.    The  peode' 
I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has;  bSt  they 

Sl-r.7lV?  r  °1  ^T ''b^l-tj^'  ^d  they  vj vindicate  tZ 
twerttes  if  ever  they  should  be  violated  "  "♦ 

nnT^'S^Vl^A"^  and  forcible  speech  had  not  sufficient  influence 
on  the  0rihsh  fiouse  of  Commons  to  arrest  the  fatal  measure  bS 
progre^for  it  passed  by  a  majority  of  250  against  Sr  in  the 
Wh^J^'l  ^«  V^°"^  "!i°PPo4  and  evenlnobser  l^'Jpo^n^ 
through  the  Upper  House,  and  immediately  received  the  rovaf  aL 
sent-yet  its  republication  in  America  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  W 
already  lighted  up  there;  and  the  patriots  of  this  countir  appronri! 
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ated  to  themselves  the  animating  title  of  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty," 
by  which  Colonel  Barr6  had  designated  them  in  the  Parliament  of 
the  mother-country ;  Patrick  Henry  arose  like  a  brilliant  star  in 
Virginia,  the  light  of  which  spread  rapidly  over  all  the  surrounding 
region. 

In  Boston,  the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  in  the  main  street,  the 
effigies  of  the  promoters  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  exhibited  to  pub- 
lic scorn,  and  the  stamp-office,  just  erected,  was  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Sermons  were  preached  from  the  pulpit  from  the  words 
"  I  would  they  were  even  cut  oiF  which  trouble  you."  A  public 
journal  was  established,  having  for  its  device  or  headpiece  a  snake 
cut  into  several  pieces,  each  marked  with  the  name  of  one  of  the 
American  provinces,  and  the  whole  surmounted  with  the  motto, 
"  Join  or  Die."  Another  gazette  was  issued,  with  the  motto  "  Vox 
populi,  vox  Dei !"  and  underneath  it  the  text, "  Where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty."  The  Stamp  Act  was  reprinted 
and  proclwmed  in  the  public  streets,  under  the  title  of  "  The  folly 
of  England  and  ruin  of  America  j"  and  when  the  first  ships 
from  England  arrived,  bringing  with  them  the  stamped  papers  that 
were  to  be  used  in  the  colonies,  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbours 
hoisted  their  colours  half-mast  high ;  a  melancholy  peal  was  tolled 
from  the  muffled  bells  of  the  churches ;  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  day  on  which  the  use  of  the  stamps  was  to  commence,  such 
was  the  universal  unpopularity  of  the  measure,  that  every  individ- 
ual who  had  received  the  government  appointment  of  stamp  dis- 
tributer in  the  country  had  resigned  his  office,  from  fear  of  popular 
funr. 

This  resistance  of  the  colony  to  ^e  authority  of  the  mother- 
country  excited,  of  course,  the  liveliest  interest  ait  home ;  and  in 
the  debates  in  the  British  Parliament,  the  speeches  of  the  first  Wil- 
liam Pitt  (afterward  Earl  of  Chatham),  and  of  Lord  Camden,  ex- 
cited great  attention.  Pitt  said,  "  Sir,  I  rejoV^e  that  America  has 
resisted.  Three  millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  HI  the  principles  of 
liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  wotld  have  been  fit 
instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest;"  and  Lord  Camden 
said,  "  I  will  repeat  it,  and  will  maintain  it  to  my  last  hour,  that 
taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable ;  and  whoever  attempts 
to  take  a  man's  property  from  him  without  his  consent,  commits  a 
robbery."  The  Stamp  Act  was  accordingly  repealed,  and  the  inde- 
pendent resisters  of  oppression  in  America  a  second  time  triumphed 
over  their  oppressors  in  England. 

As  nations  never  profit  by  experience,  however,  the  British  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  avoiding  the  rock  on  which  it  had  already 
twice  split,  rushed  on  it  a  third  time,  and  was  wrecked,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  the  entire  annihilation  of  its  power  and  authority  in  these 
colonies  can  be  designated  by  that  catastrophe.    In  1767  the  same 
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plan  of  taxing  the  articles  of  glass,  lead,  colours,  paper  and  tea 
imported  into  America.    A  bifi  was  according^  &??«?; 
Townsend,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  auVorizTna  the  kint^ 
by  sign-manual,  to  establish  a  civil  list,  to  an  indefini  eVxtent  S 
every  province  in  North  America,  with^alariesTens  L  a„^^^^^^^^ 
pointments  to  a„  unlimited  amount;  and  the  bfll  prodded,  fi 
after  the  liquidation  of  the  civil  list,  the  residue  of  the  revenue  de 
abTd.l;:"".-^'^  duties  on  the  newly-taxed  articles  „aLT"ho^id 
tI  *'';^.  d'sposal  of  the  British  Parliament. 

rni/r!  "^f  °PPf'^  ^y  *^°  membera  only  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  soon  became  law.  It  is  remarkable  that  aftLr  fSl 
experience  of  the  past,  there  should  have  beeronly  one' Clilh! 
man  who  at  that  period  lifted  up  his  voice  in  favoJr  of  the  oS; 
true  remedy  for  these  disputes,  namely,  the  peacrful  separation  of 
of'thrr?  n- r^  ?S.^  \''  *^«*  °"''  person^should  brSnSa^ 

clster  Siott77  i^^"A  ^'•-  ^''''^  T"'^^^^'  *»>«"  Dean  oFgZ 
ommpi  ^  published  a  pa..phlet,  in  which  he  openly  rec 
ommended  an  immediate  separation  of  the  two  countries,  Ld  a 
iormal  recognition  by  Engfand  of  the  American  StaS  The 
principle  on  which  he  founded  this  recommendation  was  this  Aat 

aiastZ^KlT  ''''^'"^  r^  ^  ^^g^^«  °^  wealth  and  p4u- 
rpn?  «fof  K  ^^\^  '"PP^*"*  thmsfilv^s.  the  authority  of  the  Pa- 
rent state  whence  they  emanated  must  necessarily  be  trivial  and 
KT'ZT  f^  '^/''  consequently,  in  all  cases  of  this  E  itk 
the  dictate  of  prudence  and  sound  policy  that  the  parties,  instead 
of  waiting  o  be  separated  by  emergent  quarrel  anIsVrife  shoSd 
dissolve  their  connexion  by  mutual  consent » 

Yet  this  sound  principle  and  this  excellent  advice  were  eouallv 
repudiated  and  disregarded  by  all  parties,  and  their  wise  a?d  b2^ 
nevolent  promulgator  regarded  as  a  «  visionary ;»  the  common  fate 
of  men  in  advance  of  tieir  time.  Even  Edmund  bX  ch"  rat 
erized  this  proposa  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  «chiS 
scheme."  But  Watkins,  in  his  life  of  the  Duke  of  York  s tafc^ 
that,  -after  the  independence  of  America  had  been  irrevocably 
conceded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  George  the  Third,  mee  ng  Dean 
Tucker  at  Gloucester,  said  te  him, '  Mr.  Dean,  you  were  in  the  riX 

iTh^"  '"-^"-^^  "^°"?'  ^"^  y^*''*  '^^  present  E; 
It  ?  T^  P"»«!Pl^s  are  aHvocated  and  the  same  advice  given 
respecting  the  Canadas  and  the  other  British  colonies  that  yet  re- 
ma.n,  it  is  sneered  at  with  the  most  contemptuous  disdain,  and  the 
utteiers  of  such  counsel  are  characterized  either  as  "visionary  en- 
thusiasts,  or  as  treasonable  enemies  to  British  interests.  So  entire- 
ly does  the  experience  of  the  past  seem  to  be  thrown  away  upon 
those  who  rule  the  destinies  of  nations.  ^   ^ 

r.Jt\  ^^a^^  ?^  "^"^  ^''"''^'^  ^"  '^^'''^  *^«  'as*  act  of  resistance 
was  to  be  performed  preparatory  to  the  great  revolution  which  was 
10  sei  mem  free,    m  1773,  a  large  quantity  of  tea  was  sent  to  the 
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pnncipal  ports  of  America  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  test  this 
experiment  of  making  the  Americans  consume  articles  taxed  in 
England,  and  thus  contribute  to  swell  the  revenues  of  the  mother- 
country.  At  New^York  and  Philadelphia  the  people  forced  the 
ships  to  return  to  England  with  their  cargoes  untouched.  At 
Charieston  the  tea  was  landed  and  placed  in  warehouses,  where  it 
was  suffered  to  perish.  At  Rhode  Island  an  association  of  women 
was  termed,  to  abstam  from,  and  discourage  the  use  of,  tea  alto- 
gether. And  at  Boston  the  cargoes  were  seized  by  the  populace 
and  thrown  mto  the  sea. 

From  this  moment  the  flame  began  to  gather  such  strength,  and 
to  spread  so  far  and  wide  over  every  part  of  the  country,  that  all 
hope  of  extinguishing  it  seemed  vain.  In  1774  a  general  Con- 
gress was  formed  of  delegates  from  all  the  American  States. 
;°^"-™^f*'»gs  were  also  held  in  every  place  of  importance;  and 
me  huttolk  resolutions,  passed  in  the  town  of  Boston,  declared  « that 
no  obedience  is  due  from  this  province  to  either  or  any  part  of  the 
recent  acts  of  the  British  Pariiament,  but  that  they  should  be  re- 
jected M  the  attempts  of  a  wicked  administration  to  enslave  Amer- 
l^rf;.  ^5®;?"^*  American  Congress  met  on  the  fifth  of  September, 
T  '  »n?,,R^dolph,  Patrick  Henry,  Lee,  Hancock,  Livingston, 
Jay,  and  V\  ashington  were  among  its  most  distinguished  members. 
1  he  number  of  the  members  was  55,  and  the  free  population  which 
they  collectively  represented  amounted  to  upward  of  three  mill- 
ions of  people.  Of  the  character  of  their  proceedings  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  by  the  language  of  Lord  Chatham,  whc  said  « that, 
notwithstanding  his  ardent  admiration  of  the  free  states  of  antiqui- 
ty,  the  master-spirits  of  the  world,  he  was  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge that,  m  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of 
conduct,  the  American  Congress  was  second  to  no  human  assembly 
ot  which  history  has  preserved  the  memorial." 

la  1775  the  necessity  of  appeal  to  arms  was  universally  appa- 
rent, and  the  eloquent  speech  of  Patrick  Henry  was  re-echoed  from 
every  tongue  m  the  land.  «  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope," 
he  said  J  «  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts,  is  all  that 

"*  f  "?j  J^^y  *^^^  "^  *^**  ^^  ^"^^  w^^Jf'  an<J  "nable  to  cope  with 
so  tormidable  an  enemy.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger  1  Will 
It  be  when  our  supineness  shall  have  .-nabled  our  enemies  to  bind 
us  hand  and  foot  1  Sir,  we  are  not  weak  if  we  make  use  of  those 
means  which  the  God  of  nature  has  placed  in  our  power:  three 
millions  of  people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a 
country  as  ours,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which  an  enemy  can 
send  agamst  us.  Nor  shall  we  fight  our  battles  alone.  That  God 
which  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations  will  raise  up  friends  to 
aid  us.  The  battle  is  not  to  the  strong  alone,  but  to  the  vigilant, 
the  active,  and  the  brave.  Besides,  we  have  no  longer  a  choice. 
At  we  were  base  enough  to  deairp  it  it  is  nnm  tnn  lato  ?^  ~.*:.^  r.^— 
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the  contest    There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery 

of  Boston.    The  war  is  inevitable;  and  let  it  come!    Gentlemen 
n^^cry  peace,  peace,  but  there  is  no  peace.    The  war  i;  acS^ 

This  was  said  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  fol 
lowing  month,  April,  the  fii^t  blood  was  shed,  in  the  affJr  of  Lex 
^^tpn  m  Ma^achusetts.  eleven  miles  northwest  of  Boston,  by  ??; 

— r%t?,°?r'^'  ^'"f  r^'  ^"^  '^^'  becomi^gX'fi^ 
aggressora     The  intelligence  of  this  attack  spread  like  lightninff 

tA  ^u  "^T^ '  r*^  "^^  ""^^  «"d young,  as  well  JSdTe? 
a^ed,  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  flew  to  arras:  while  the  mothers 

sTn? ;h'"^''t'%°^  '^T  ^^°  ^^"*  forth  to  batJ^  e^Led  S 
sons,  their  husbands,  and  their  brothers  "to  behave  lite  men  or 

SVt'o'^T'':  f'^^P  r"  "^-  --  Xtod  to  k^epft'^^ 
Brit«h  troops  locked  up  in  the  peninsula  of  Boston.    The  battle  of 

semhr//r  ''''/Z^^V  '^'  ^^^°"d  ^^'^'^^  Congrei  wl  as: 
tW  W*     Tf  ^ash'"gt°'i  w«s  elected  commander-in-chief  of 

Sf  1  '  ^  ^""^  -^^"'PP^"*  *  '■^?»"«"'  at  their  own  expense. 
Funds,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  were  liberally  raiseS  and 
accumulated.  Judges  on  the  bench  gave  utterance  to  their  feel- 
ings  in  passages  like  the  following,  in  their  charges  to  the  grand 

S  R  >^^'  ^l^'^^t  '''''''^  ^™«"^a  ''  be^independe^t  of 
Great  Britain.    Let  us  beware  of  the  impiety  of  being  backward 

to  ac  as  Instruments  in  the  Almighty  band,  now  extended  to  a<> 
compJisn  his  purpose." 

.  Lafayette  of  France,  and  Kosciusko  of  Poland,  joined  the  Amer- 
ican army,  which  while  it  had  Washington  at  its  head,  had  ali 
such  men  as  Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  declined  a  most  iZ 
crative  practice  as  a  barrister  to  become  a  volunteer  in  one  of  the 
regiments  of  Massachusetts  amone  its  privates;  and  who,  when  he 
afterward  rose,  by  hic  «kill  and  valour,  to  be  adjutant-general  of  the 
army  and  was  sought  to  be  detached  from  his  country's  cause  by 
the  offer  of  riches  and  honours  made  him  by  the  agents  of  Britain 
replied,  « I  am  not  worth  purchasing ;  but,  such  at  I  am,  the  King 
ot  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me  "  '  e 

The  last  act  of  this  great  political  drama  was  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  an  act  that 
will  be  revered  and  honoured  to  the  latest  periods  of  time,  as  long 
as  the  Enghsh  language  shall  be  underetood  or  the  memory  of  thw 
great  revolution  shall  endure;  and  from  this  period  the  birth  of 
American  liberty  the  commencement  of  its  rapid  career  of  pros- 
perity, may  also  be  dated.  The  result  of  this  career  has  beeS  al- 
ready shown,  by  the  description  given  in  former  sections  of  this 
work  of  the  progress  made  by  New-York.  PennsvlvanU  v»,„  t.- 
sey,  Maryland,  and  the  cities  of  these  respective  states  alre^dyTii- 
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ited ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  show  the  effects  produced  by  the  same 
course  in  the  increased  wealth,  population,  intelligence,  and  general 
prosperity  of  Massachusetts.  But  it  was  thought  best  to  precede 
this  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  leading  characters  of  its  inhabitants, 
in  order  to  show  how  such  events  would  be  likely  to  influence  the 
institutions  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  how  the  examples  of  such 
characters  would  be  likely  to  mould  and  form  those  of  their  pos- 
terity ;  and,  this  having  been  done,  a  description  of  the  present  state 
of  Massachusetts,  its  resources,  cities,  ports,  population,  and  institu- 
tions,  will  more  appropriately  follow. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Description  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.— Extent  of  Area,  Soil,  Climate,  and  Produc- 
tions.—Manufactures.— Shipping  and  Commerce.— Colleges  and  Academies  for  higher 
Education.- Public  Schools.- Statistics  and  Revenue.— Keligious  Establishments.— 
Sects  and  Churches.— Lenslature  of  Massachusetts.— GoTemor.—Nurater  of  Mem- 
bers in  each  House.— Qualifications  of  Voters.— Scale  of  Taxation.— Principal  Cities, 
Ports,  and  Towns  of  Massachusetts.- Progressive  increase  of  Population  from  1700 
to  1837.— Analysis  of  Males  and  Females.— White  and  Coloured.— Early  attempt  of 
New-Englanders  to  abolish  Slavery.— Opposition  to  this  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment.—.knnals  of  Boston  from  1621  to  1632. 

Massachusetts  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Indian  tribe  by 
which  it  was  peopled  when  the  first  European  settlers  landed  on 
its  shores.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  m  its  foundation,  and,  from  the 
industry,  intelligence,  and  opuh  ce  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  also  one 
of  the  most  powerful  in  its  influence  among  all  the  states  of  the 
Union.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New-Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, on  the  south  by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  on  the  east 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  New-York. 
Its  average  length  from  east  to  west  is  140  K>iles,  and  its  breadth 
from  north  to  south  70  miles.  Its  area,  therefore,  contains  about 
8500  square  miles,  or  5,440,000  acres.  It  is  called,  for  distinction, 
"  The  Bay  State,"  from  the  fine  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  lying  be- 
tween Cape  Cod  on  the  west  and  Cape  Ann  on  the  east,  within 
which  Salem,  Marblehead,  Boston,  and  its  surrounding  ports  are 
situated. 

Its  territory  presents  three  distinct  belts  from  east  to  west,  of 
which  that  nearest  the  sea  is  a  marine  deposite,  not  much  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  sandy  and  not  very  fertile.  The 
second  belt  is  a  hilly  tract,  which  is  mostly  of  granite  rock,  with  a 
scanty  soil,  succeeding  abruptly  to  the  more  level  plains  near  ihe 
sea.  The  third  belt  is  more  beauHful  and  more  productive,  inclu- 
ding part  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  mountain- 
ous and  fertile  tract  of  Berkshire,  up  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
state.  ^ 


«OIL,   AORICUITURB,    COMMERCE,   ETC.  3ig 

to  IJoT Ji tTrTatVS"^^^^^^^^   ^"^  ^-*  ^--  tracts 

try,  order,  and  general  competencv  S  nf  '"*^"  ?«"ce'  '"dus- 
in  perfection,  and  cattle  7epScedn^f  ^"^^  ''  §^'-«^« 
dance.  Gardening  is  better  utt^nn^"  ^7^*  ''^""^^  ^"'J  ^bun- 
tised  in  New-Engfand  thin  elsttere  ^H  ""'f  f?"'''"^  P-^^' 
are  more  carefully  and  succetS^^v^;^^^  '"'^  ^''"'^ 

part  of  the  country-  so  th«t  ?l^«  V  cu  ivated  than  m  any  other 

ttiinded  of  the  Sntiountrl  oIh  7  1    ^'\"'°^^^  ^'"^'^"^''^'y  ^^ 

flowery  fields,\?rX&tS^'ch^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

namesake,  New-Endand  thanTo  ;.  •    •    Sa™pns  of  her  younger 

each  of  these  counties  are  Slifhmln;   ?    ^"^shirej  and  in 
Lead  mines  are  worM  »T^  »tabiishments  for  manufacturing  it 

cellent  maXeS  if  Stekbrilri'^"S"T    ^'"^  "' '"- 
Ktt«.    limestone  irSS^ifBtSi^S^"""?'".  '"^ 

fntM.tl2n.  ^X£2^SaT°-^ 
r  tl  td""'"^  "^  »»^oting{hetS'|Ldi3  etea^ 

few  years  onlvfn  t     ^.^'''^^  S'?"^"  "P'  ^^*^'"  ^^e  space  of  a 

»^^:;ic:tirat^^i::^^^-:i:{^^^^^^^^ 

of  it  to  the  other  "'^  ^  *****  ^'"^'^  °"^  extremity 

J^:f»«^tSri.^^rS'^j"83rerd°^i?^^^ 

dollars :  Its  exDorts  wpr«  q1w,„„  in /w^  OT'^  cj^*-feuea  i/,uuu,ooo 
ward  of  50  00ohnn  ;i,>"ir  ^".^^,"0".  It  is  stated  that  up- 
ward ot  50,000,000  dollars  are  engaged  in  manufactures- alon^ 
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20,000,000  are  invested  in  banking  capital,  and  8,000,000,  at  least, 
in  insurance  offices  j  while  the  capital  invested  in  canals  and  rail- 
roads in  different  parts  of  the  state  is  thought  to  be  quite  equal  to 
the  residue  of  100,000,000  dollara. 

Institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  education  were 
more  early  founded,  and  have  been  more  liberally  supported,  in 
Massachusetts  and  New-England  generally,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States;  it  is  this,  mdeed,  that  constitutes  the  true 
glory  of  this  northern  section  of  the  Union.  The  University  of 
Cambridge,  or  Harvard  College,  about  four  miles  distant  from  Bos- 
ton, was  founded  as  early  as  1638,  within  less  than  twenty  years 
after  the  first  settler  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  country ;  and  it  is 
still  maintained  in  full  vigour,  having  educated  upward  of  7000 
students.  Williams  College,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  state, 
was  incorporated  in  1793.  The  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover 
was  founded  in  1808,  and  the  college  at  Amherst  in  1825.  Har- 
vard has  an  excellent  library  of  more  than  30,000  volumes,  and  is 
provided  with  ample  funds.  Andover  is  richly  endowed,  by  pri- 
vate bounty,  and,  within  ten  vears  after  its  first  foundation,  it  re- 
ceived in  donations  upward  of  300,000  dollars  from  seven  individ- 
uals only. 

Besides  these  larger  institutions  for  the  more  finished  education 
of  those  designed  for  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  many  private 
seminaries  and  academies  for  the  tuition  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  the 
number  of  public  schools  supported  at  the  public  expense  is  great- 
er, in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world,  Prussia,  perhaps,  alone  excepted.  The  superintendence 
of  these  public  schools  being  a  duty  undertaken  by  the  secretary  of 
the  state,  an  elaborate  and  faithful  report  is  rendered  by  him  to  the 
State  Legislature  every  year.  The  last  report  presented,  for  1837, 
fills  an  octavo  volume  of  300  pages,  closely  printed,  in  which  is 
given  a  tabular  return  from  every  separate  town,  with  remarks  of 
the  several  committees  appointed  to  examine  them,  forming  a  val- 
uable annual  mirror  of  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  whole 
province.  From  this  report  I  have  selected  some  of  the  more 
prominent  features,  which  will  show  at  a  glance  the  statistics  of 
public  education  at  the  present  moment  in  Massachusetts. 

No'.  of  towns  making  returns 394 

Population,  Ist  May,  1837 691,322 

Valuation  of  property  in  1830,  in  dollars $206,457,662 

No.  of  public  schools 2918 

No.  of  scholars  attending  school 141,837 

No.  of  scholars  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  .    ,    .   177,053 

No.  of  teachers,  males  2370,  females  3591 8961 

Wages  per  month,  with  board,  to  male  teachers $35 

Wages  per  month,  with  board,  \o  female  teachers $13 

Public  taxes  paid  for  support  of  schools $465,328 

Public  taxes  paid  for  teachers' wages $387,134 

Voluntary  contributions  in  aid  of  schools $48,301 

No.  of  academies  or  private  schools ,854 
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Aggregate  of  scholars  in  private  schools 

Aggregate  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools J"^^^^^ 

Amount  of  local  funds  for  education  •    •    •    •    .    .  •32,826 

Annual  income  arising  from  this         tlSO.ssa 

_  tOS?! 

presbyteries.    This  is  also  thp  raso  xLui,  ♦C  tt  -1  ■'•      "iPoas  or 
and  L,ers>^^.  t^J^tS:^  *!  goSrbv^rS' 

non  »em  „„„  to  ^  so  perfeoUy  estaWUhed,  thit  thTharmony  °f 

The  Lcgaatare  of  Massachusetts  consists  of  a  House  of  Reoi* 

KXr"'T'"«=  "'•"'"'  "L^  «>e,nbe«,  a  sSe  of  aK 
ou  members,  and  a  governor.    The  suffrage  is  nearlv  univeraa]  the 

HriTf  R°""''  '"/."''  ™"  '?  ''J'  ''^»»S    The  Serfor'tt 
House  of  Representatives  are  chosen  for  towns,  each  town  in  pro! 

membera,  and  other  towns  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  nuSr  S 
L  ^.^  '""'  ""T'^  SC^lifi^ationsWL  voter  bebgSten. 
&;rL":l'f^';^^!T.i».'''?'?™  fo-Wch  hisvote'isTv» 
Vol.  uils  s         »~''"'"  "' '"'™'  «  do'lat  and  a  half  pir  an- 
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num.  The  payment  of  this  entitles  him  to  have  his  name  entered 
on  the  list  of  voters ;  but  if  the  payment  is  withheld,  and  his  name 
is  consequently  not  on  the  list,  his  vote  is  not  allowed  to  be  given 
at  the  poll. 

While  the  House  of  Representatives  represents  the  numbers  of 
the  community,  the  Senate  represents  its  property,  as  the  senators 
are  chosen  by  the  counties,  and  each  county  sends  a  number  pro- 

Eortioned  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  it  to  the  state,  the  taxes 
eing  an  assessment  on  the  property  of  each  individual.  But 
while  the  amount  of  pioperty  determines  the  number  of  senators 
which  each  county  shall  send,  the  voters  for  such  senators  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  voters  for  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  qualification  for  the  suffrage  being  the  same  for 
each. 

There  are  three  classes  of  taxes  paid  by  individuals  to  the  state, 
and  one  other  description  paid  to  the  General  Government.  First, 
there  is  the  town-tax,  for  municipal  purposes,  paid  by  every  resi- 
dent in  each  town  in  the  state,  the  proceeds  of  this  being  applica- 
ble solely  to  municipal  purposes.  Secondly,  there  is  the  poll-tax 
of  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  head  for  each  voter,  which  may  be 
called  the  representative  tax.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  tax  on  proper- 
ty, according  to  the  county  assessment,  which  goes  to  the  funds  of 
the  state.  And,  fourthly,  there  are  the  duties  paid  on  foreign  prod- 
uce and  manufactures  imported,  and  paid  at  the  Custom-house, 
which  goes  to  the  revenue  of  the  General  Government,  and  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  municipal. tax  in  Boston,  where  it  is  heaviest,  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  per  cent,  on  the  assumed  property  of  the  individual ;  but, 
though  the  assessment  is  rarely  higher  tha.a  one  half  of  the  ictual 
property  known  and  admitted  to  be  possessed  by  the  party  taxed, 
thus  making  the  tax  only  half  per  cent,  on  his  actual  wealth,  it  is 
often  evaded  by  the  very  richest  of  the  inhabitants,  who  leave  their 
town  residences  before  the  1st  of  May,  pay  their  town  tax  in  some 
smaller  place  near  which  their  country  abode  may  be,  and  thus 
avoid  their  liability  to  the  larger  tax,  which,  as  resident  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston,  they  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  pay.  The 
poll-tax  is  often  avoided  also  by  those  who  do  not  deem  the  elec- 
toral privilege  worth  that  sum,  and  who,  by  neglecting  to  pay,  are 
not  registered,  and  are  by  this  neglect  disfranchised  accordingly. 

The  county-tax  on  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  to  be 
thus  escaped  from ;  but  this  is  even  lighter  than  the  municipal. 

The  heaviest  tax  of  all  is  the  unseen  duties  paid  on  foreign  com- 
modities; but  this  is  not  so  unpalatable  as  the  others,  because  its 
payment  is  made  in  the  extra  price  of  the  articles ;  and  the  display 
of  luxury  and  wealth  which  fine  furniture,  fine  clothes,  and  other 
external -signs  of  opulence  enable  those  who  pay  these  duties  to 
make  amonor  their  neighbours,  seems  amnlv  to  renav  them,  in  the 
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?h^fr*^°fi"  V^^''  ''"'i*>''  ^°''  *^«  ''««"fic«  made  to  obtain  them 
This  sacrifice,  however,  they  make  as  light  as  possibirbv  nroc"* 
rmg,  whenever  the  opportunity  presente  itself,  Zg^led  Si 
through  private  channels ;  the  peojle  of  this  country  tSinf  ^S 
as  hglitly  as  any  of  the  old  nations  of  Europe  of  tJJ  cr  me  of  df 
frauJing  the  revenue,  though  the  necessary  cLequenceTthl  is  to 
place  heavier  burdens  on  lie  more  honest  members  of  the  commi! 
nity,  by  whom,  of  course,  the  deficiency  must  be  made  lod  3 

UnlV'ir^n  r^'  '^  ^"^^^  ^°^  '^'  «^^'°"«  andfrauds&e^^ 
Under  the  old  despotisms  of  Asia  and  Europe,  where  the  wUi 

nLnl!  r''"'^"  ^-"^  his  minister  imposes  all  taxes  and  whereThe 
people  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  matter,  there  marbe^om! 
show  of  excuse  for  the  oppre^ed  subjects  evadi  g  he  pYymen?  of 
these  often  unjust  imposts  when  they  can;  but^in  a  republican 
<^o«ntry,  where  the  suffrage  is  universal,  and  where  no  taxe^s  o  du- 
or  r.n     1  pP^""^  **">  by  representatives  in  the  State  Satu?e 

has  a  S  -^T.^"^' '"  '^'  ■'^^'''  '^  ^^°^  members  evfytan 
JJas  a  vote,  it  is  as  mean  as  it  is  unjust  for  any  one  to  shrink  from 

the  payment  of  his  full  share  of  tL  necessaW  conXtio„^^^^^ 

warJs  the  support  of  the  institutions  under  the  7ro  e  "t  on  of  whict 

he  1  ves.   It  IS,  of  course,  ddubly  so  when  done  ly  the  rich,  as  theV 

rulht  fL"^?"  '^^'''  P/T'^u'^  ^'""'"'''^  ^y  *b«  i^^'J  and  they 
ought,  for  this  reason,  to  be  the  most  libera^  as  well  as  the  molt 

cheerful  contributors  to  the  funds,  by  which  alone  the  amv  navv 

civil  service,  judicial  establishments,Wutions  fl  educS^^ 

mamtenance  of  internal  police,  can  be  carried  on  or  sustained 

Yet,  according  to  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  the  AmSns 

Aemselves,  It  is  b^  this  class  generally  that  the  evasion  ofX  ?aS 

esw  chiefly  practised,  in  the  several  iays  described 

rp.ni^J"''''^  i*"?^'  P"'?'  '^"^  *°^"«  •"  Massachusetts,  with  their 
respective  population,  at  the  census  of  1837,  are  the  following  • 
iioston     .    .    .    .    .    .    fln  9QS        xT-^...-i.-^  ^  * 


Boston     ......  80,325 

oalem 15  878 

Charlestown     ....  8,636 

Cambridge 6,527 

*^well 18,010 


Nantucket      .    .    .  7373 

Newburyport.    ...*.'  6375 

New-Bedfonl 7593 

Taunton 6042 

Springfield 6784 


»,. ,•     *"'"*"         opnngneia 6784 

and^*?  TP  °*^®'^'  whose  population  varies  between  1000 

r^te  r?wl,f"v.      ^u'^  "'^'Jy  ^?  "P°"  ^^  »"<^^«^e;  the  average 

diffl^nf      •^"'*^u^l^^^".  ^y  ^>^  '"^^  of  Boston  and  Salem  at 
ditterent  periods,  which  is  thus  given : 


In  1700 

1765 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 

1B9T 


Boston. 


7,000 
15,5iS0 
18,038 
24,937 
33,250 
43,298 
61,392 


In  1700 
1765 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1837 


Salem. 


2,000 

4,427 

7,921 

9,457 

12,613 

12,731 

13,886 

15,272 


Massachusetts. 


In  1700 
1765 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 

^  1837 


70,000 
227,926 
378,787 
422,845 
472,040 
623,287 
610.669 
801,278 
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In  an  analysis  of  the  whole  population  ai  the  laat  general  cen* 
SU8  of  1830,  the  following  were  the  subdivisions : 

.  .  304,685  Free  coloured  males  .  .  S30O 
.  .  308,074  Free  coloured  females  .  3685 
.    .       9,261        Slaves 4 


White  males 
White  Teinales 
Aliens  .    .    . 


612,620  7049 

These  four  slaves  were  the  personal  servants  of  individuals  com- 
ing up  from  the  South,  and  returned  again  to  the  slave  state  from 
which  they  originally  came,  as  no  slaves  exist  among  the  permanent 
residents  of  Massachusetts.  Their  number  was  never  great  in  the 
North  at  any  period  of  its  history ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  to  the 
honour  of  the  people  of  New-England,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
government  of  Old  England,  that  as  early  as  1773,  three  years  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  all  traffic  in  slaves,  which 
bill  would  have  become  a  law  but  that  the  British  governor,  Ber- 
nard, acting  under  instructions  from  the  British  ministers  of  tha 
crown,  refused  to  give  it  his  assent ;  and  though  the  same  or  simi- 
lar bills  were  on  three  subsequent  occasions  passed  through  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  during  Hutchinson's  ad- 
ministration, they  were  all  in  like  manner  negatived  by  the  govern- 
or, under  instructions  from  the  British  crown* 

This  is  a  fact  which  ought  always  to  be  remembered  in  all  dis- 
cussions in  which  America  is  reproached  for  still  continuing  to  hold 
slaves.  To  New-England,  at  least,  this  reproach  will  not  apply ; 
for,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1783,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts decided  that  the  declaration  of  rights  contained  in  the  first 
article  of  the  general  Constitution,  asserting  that  **  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal,"  is  a  virtual  and  legal  abolition  of  slavery ;  and 
since  that  decision  slavery  has  ceased  to  exist  by  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

If  the  other  states  of  the  Union  could  but  be  persuaded  to  see  the 
general  Constitution  in  the  same  light,  and  their  Supreme  Courts  to 
decide  in  the  same  manner  on  its  constructive  application  to  this 
institution  of  slavery,  it  would  be  as  effectually  abolished  every- 
where throughout  the  Union  as  it  has  been  ever  since  the  period 
named  in  Massachusetts.  Let  us  observe  the  maxim,  therefore, 
••  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due." 

To  this  general  description  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  may  be 
added  a  more  detailed  description  of  its  chief  city,  or  capital.  But 
before  entering  on  a  description  of  Boston  asith/it  will  be  inter- 

•  Mr.  Graham,  from  whose  valuable  history  these  facts  are  cited,  says  with  great 
justice  on  this  passage,  "  And  yet  it  was  at  this  Tery  period,  when  Britain  permitted  her 
merchants  annually  to  make  elsves  of  more  than  50,000  men,  and  refused  to  permit  her 
colonies  to  withdraw  from  all  participation  in  this  injustice,  that  her  orators,  poets,  and 
•Utesmen  loudly  celebrated  the  generosity  of  English  virtue  in  suffering  no  slaves  to  exist 
on  English  ground,  and  the  transcendent  equity  of  her  judicial  tribunals  in  liberatmg 
me  negro  who  had  been  carried  there,"— lii»«>ry  ofth*  Uniud  Suu*t,  vol.  iv.,  p.  32*. 
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estinpr  to  cast  a  hasty  retrospective  glance  over  its  annals  anH  «. 

th,r  hf  r         ™"'.»'n«l  »n  area  of  about  600  acres,  and  wai 

From  this  circumstance  the  Indians  called  the  place  sLwm.,?' 
meanm^,  according  to  some,  «  the  living  fountats/'  because  o?S 

an"  ttXii^  rr^'"S  *°  '!^'^'''''  h'"  with  three  tops  ^ 
S'  or^Soi^'    ''"'^  °"'  "^^  ^^'  ^^^^'  ^^"^'^  '*  "  Trimo'int. 
In  1626,  the  Rev.  W.  Blackstone,  an  Episconalian  cIer(r'-r,o„ 

leS^a  tSx^oTil^T:  ""1  t^^  him.  Blackstone'^  Poin/  ^ij 
Rl^iJ      ,     •  *12  7j.  was  laid  upon  the  co  ony,  of  which  Mr 
Blactetone's  single  share  was  12.,  or  about  one  twenties  narfof 
the  whole  sum.    In  1629  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick  fixThsre^deLp 

Z^lf^^'i  r^^  '^'^  ^^''  ^^^t^'''  where  he  builtaS  and 
mounted  on  it  four  guns.    He  too  was  an  Episcopalian  and  w»- 

In-i^sr?'*  ST'f °?'P^«  ""-^'' '!^  r-»'  4-''^ 

In  1630  a  large  body  ot  emigrants  arrived  from  England  ^ono- 
^aZZ''  ^v!^-  •^^t^WinthropTwho  was  made  therff gCnoT 
S  a^SVS  ^^  f  ^^',"*  P!^«^l^town.  where  a  church  las  forrn^ 
Jival     In  ;L  J'^'^^^u"^.'"'*  P'-^y^'-  °^«^«d  for  their  safe 
E^  thp^Jn  aT  1/*"  ?'  ^"*  "^""^  °^  «^»«tants  was  held  on 
board  the  ship  Arabella;  and, soon  after,  the  second  court  of  aiist: 
ants,  held  on  shore,  ordered  that  the  nameof  "TrimoSn-Zuid 
^n  ^^"1^*;^?*°"'   "°^  ^^^  churchremoved  there.    Therei. 
i  rjin'r^lf  "^r.T'  <^^*  °"«  °^*«  fi'^t  Christianise. 
SLh  •    .  w°"°uJ  ^'^^  ^^'°  "•"^*«''  °f  a  church  at  Boston  in 
England  just  before  his  embarcation,  and  that  several  of  the  fiiS 
se  tiers  came  from  that  town.    In  this  same  year,  also,  the  S 
three  children  of  the  colony  were  baptized  in  the  church  of  B^to^ 

TnTfil/*?'''*'^"'y  f  "^^  ^^y'  Recompense,  and  Pity  ' 

in  1631  the  court  ordered  that  all  persons  having  cards  dirp  o- 

gaming-tables  should  put  them  awa/immedrate^?  and  a  gX 

man  of  Boston  was  fined  because  his  servant  burned  two  ?St 

_,  .n....„.vi.    -^iiic&aiauum,  an  Inaian  ciiiet,  visited  the 

28 
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go'v  emor,  and  at  dinner  refused  to  eat  until  the  governor  had 
"  asked  a  blessing,"  and  afterward  requested  him  to  "  give  thanks." 
A  person  named  Philip  Radcliffe,  for  x'enturing  to  censure  the 
churches  nnd  the  government,  had  his  ears  cut  on,  and  was  whip- 
ped and  banished. 

In  this  year  also  the  governor  began  to  discourage  the  practice 
of  drinking  toasts  at  table,  so  that  it  grew  by  little  and  little  to  be 
disused.  One  Nicholas  Knopp  was  at  the  same  time  fined  five 
pounds  for  taking  upon  him  to  cure  the  scurvy  by  a  water  of  no 
value,  which  he  sold  at  a  dear  rate,  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  paid 
his  fine,  or  give  security  for  it,  or  else  be  whipped,  and  be  liable  to 
any  man's  action  of  whom  he  had  received  money  for  the  said 
water. 

In  1632  the  first  meeting-house  was  built,  and  the  court  ordered 
that  no  person  should  take  any  tobacco  under  the  penalty  of  one 
penny  for  each  offence.  In  1634  the  representative  system  was 
first  introduced,  the  first  house  for  public  entertainment  and  the 
first  store  for  the  sale  of  English  goods  were  opened,  and  the 
first  volume  of  the  Town  Records  was  begun.  In  this  y<^r  ( 1634) 
a  man  who  had  often  been  punished  for  drunkenness  was  ordered 
to  wear  a  red  D  about  his  neck  for  a  year. 

In  1635  the  ministers  met  at  Boston  to  consider  two  questions ; 
first,  whether  they  should  receive  a  governor  from  England,  which 
was  decided  in  the  negative  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  they  should 
continue  to  bear  the  cross  in  their  banners,  which  was  deferred. 
The  court  ordered  that  brass  farthings  should  be  discontinued,  and 
that  musket  bullets  should  pass  for  farthings.  The  town  voted  that 
*'  any  person  making  hinderance  in  a  town-meeting  by  private  con- 
ference do  pay  a  fine  of  one  shilling ;"  and  they  farther  voted  "  that 
our  brother,  Philemon  Porment,  be  intreaied  to  become  schoolmas- 
ter." 

In  1636  a  ship  arrived  from  Bermuda  with  30,000  lbs.  of  pota- 
toes, which  sold  at  twopence  per  pound,  and  William  Maverick 
returned  from  Virginia  with  fourte^  icifers  and  eighty  goats.  In 
16  7  forty-eight  Indian  vomen  a.  children  taken  m  war,  were 
brought  to  Boston  and  sold  as  slaves,  and  two  white  men  were 
hanged  for  murder.  In  1638  the  weather  was  so  cold  that  the  peo- 
ple were  obliged  to  plant  their  corn  several  tim-^s,  and  there  was 
also  a  ^at  earthquake.  Twenty  vessels,  with  3000  emigrants, 
arrived  m  this  smgle  year.  A  woman  named  Dorothy  Falbye  was 
hanged  "  for  murdering  her  child,  three  }  ears  old,  m  a  spiritual 
delusion." 

In  1640  Boston  Common  was  preserved  by  a  vote  of  the  town, 
"that  no  more  land  .shall  be  granted  from  it,"  and  money  was  so 
scarce  that  all  ommodities  fell  to  half  their  usual  price.  In  1641 
there  was  a  training  of  1200  men  at  Boston  for  two  days,  "  but  no 
<me  was  drunk,  ncr  was  there  an  oath  sworn."    The  harbour  was 
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wore  solidly  frozen  over  than  for  forty  yeani  preceding:  but  three 
ships  were  built  at  Boston  in  the  summer.  In  164/Lady  de  la 
Tour  arrived  at  Boston  and,  prosecuting  the  master  and  oiner  of 
the  ship  tor  detention,  she  received  i:2000  damages.    The  winter 

Z^H"  °SS  ^*  '^r?  ^'■^""^  ^°"'^  ^  P'«^Rhed ;  and  a  black  per- 
•on  brought  from  Gumea,  in  Africa,  was  claimed  by  the  General 
Court,  released,  and  sent  back  to  his  native  country. 

In  1647  the  Geueral  Court  enacted  "  that,  if  any  young  man  at- 
tempt to  address  a  young  woman  without  the  consent  of  her  na- 

2?0  f'  'Y^  ^"""*^  r "1'  ^'  »^«"  ^  fi"«^  ^5  for  the  first  Se 
*1U  lor  the  second,  and  imprisonment  for  the  third."  In  1648 
Margaret  Jones  was  executed  at  Boston  for  witchcraft.  In  1649 
Ma ttbew  Stanley  was  tried  for  drawing  the  affections  of  John  T^v- 
^x  s  daughter  without  the  con^nt  of  her  parents.  «e  was  fined 
^6  with  fees  25.  6«/.,  and  6..  for  three  days'  attendance  by  her 

LTft  scold 'ng.""  '"  ''"  """''  "°""  ""^  '"^'  "' 
^2mlt^\!?®  "'""'^  "'"^^'f  *h'*  "°  P^"^"  ^1^0  was  not  worth 
^^J  tm^'jJ?''^F\''J^'''  ^"^^'  °^  «"y  ^'^k  hoods  or 
^^r^  ,1  ^■^-  ^""  ^'^^'"«  was  executed  for  witchcraft, 

Onfi,  u  J  i"-  -^^^  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and  thi  e 
S  Sl7  '"''^  their  right  ears  cut  off.     In  1659  the  fii^t  townhois^ 

ll^'^r^  ^"'\*'  x^"??  ^:"°  Q""'^^'^  were  put  to  death. 

In  1660  Generals  Whalley  and  Goffe,  two  of  the  regicide  judges 
who  condemned  Charles  I.  of  England  to  the  scaff  M.  arriie^S 
Boston ;  and  in  il  e  same  year  two  Quakers,  William  Leddra  and 
Maryr  ,  were  hanged.  In  1662  the  General  Court  appointed 
two  licensers  of  the  press.     In  1664  the  town  voted  to  h^ve  the 

S!ij""?.r'.'^  ^l^  ^*  ''"^'"  o'clock,  to  call  the  merchants  to. 
gether  at  the  townhouse. 

In  1670  Mr.  Josselyn,  in  his  Journal,  says :  «  On  the  south  side 
of  the  mansion-house  there  is  a  small  but  pleasant  common,  where 
the  gallants,  a  little  before  sunset,  walk  with  the  raarmalet  mad- 
ams till  the  mne  o'clock  bell  rings  !hera  home."  In  1674  John 
poster  set  up  the  firet  printing  press  in  Boston.  In  1679  a  great 
hre  happened  near  Dock  Square,  whid.    mrned  eighty  houses,  sev- 

^S^^mn'  %"'* I'^^'l^  '.^'P''  *h^  ^'^''^^  ^°^  b^ing  estimated  at 
*-tfUU,uuu.  In  1690  the  first  paper  money  was  issued,  and  in  1694 
the  General  Court  required  the  selectmen  of  each  town  to  post  on 
the  taverns  the  names  of  all  drunkards. 

In  1701  the  represents  Hves  of  Boston  were  instructed  by  the 
town  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  ^Al^nn  of  slavery.  In  1704  the 
hrst  newspaper  in  Boston  was  published,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Boston  News' Letter,"  edited  and  issued  by  John  Campbell,  the 
postmaster.  The  Western  post  then  left  Boston  for  U/nfotL  in 
Connecticut,  onrp  a  C.irfnio-hf     Tn   iTnc  r'„„i.:_i  /-il_  i-   , 
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aged  ninety-three.  He  was  schoolmaster  of  Boston  for  thirty-eight 
years ;  he  wore  his  heard,  and  is  called  in  the  News'  Letter  "  the 
ancient  and  honourable  master  of  the  free-school."  In  1709  the 
newspapers  contained  advertisements  of  "  negro  men,  women,  and 
hoys  to  be  sold ;  inquire  at  the  postoffice."  In  1711  another  an- 
nounced "An  Indian  boy  and  girl  to  be  sM;"  and  in*  1714  an- 
other announced  "  A  Carolina  Indian  man  to  be  sold." 

In  1725  James  Cochrane  received  from  the  town  funds  j£200 
for  the  scalps  of  two  Indians;  and  Captain  Lowell  and  his  men 
were  paid  jeiOOO  for  the  scalps  of  ten  Indians,  with  whom  the 
people  of  Boston  were  then  at  war.  In  1730  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  settlement  of  Boston  was  omitted,  on  account  of  the 
sickness,  480  persons  having  died  in  the  city  alone  of  the  small- 
pox. In  1732  a  young  man,  taken  by  the  Indians  before  he  was 
two  years  of  age,  and  kept  twenty-two  years,  came  to  Boston  in 
search  of  his  unknown  parents,  who  were  afterward  found  at  Kit- 
tenr. 

In  1750  the  first  theatrical  exhibition  was  given  at  a  coffee- 
house in  State-street.  In  1752  an  Irish  maid-servant  was  adver- 
tised "  to  be  sold  for  four  years ;"  and  about  the  same  time  there 
were  also  advertised  "  To  be  sold,  Guernsey  boys  and  girls,  for  a 
term  of  time,  on  board  the  sloop  Two  Brothers."  In  1756  a  man 
•was  paid  je40  for  an  Indian  scalp.  In  1774  lamps  were  first  light- 
ed in  the  streets  of  Boston.  In  1788  mass  was  first  celebrated  in 
Boston  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

In  1791  the  first  museum  was  opened  in  Boston.  In  1794  thie 
first  theatre  in  Federal-street  was  opened ;  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  the  Boston  Library  were 
incorporated.  In  1798  the  new  Statehouse  was  first  occupied.  In 
1800  the  Boston  Municipal  Court  was  established,  and  the  alms- 
house in  Leverett-street  built. 

In  1801  the  Boston  Dispensary  was  opened.  In  1803  the  Bos- 
ton Female  Asylum  M'as  incorporated.  In  1807  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum was  opened.  In  1811  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
was  incorporated.  In  1812  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society  was 
organized ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  first  Sunday-school  establish- 
ed in  New-England  was  opened.  In  1814  the  Boston  Asylum  for 
Indigent  Boys  was  established.  In  1815  the  Haydn  and  Handel 
Society  for  cultivating  Sacred  Music  was  organized ;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  was  formed. 

In  1822  Boston  was  first  incorporated  as  a  city.  In  1823  the 
Penitent  Female  Refuge  was  incorporated.  In  1825  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society  was  formed,  and  a  High  School  of  girls  estab- 
lished. In  1826  the  House  for  Juvenile  Offenders  was  opened.  In 
1827  the  Boston  Mechanics'  Institute  was  formed  j  and  in  1828 
the  Boston  Infant  School  Society  was  instituted. 
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England  teitutionlfor  He  Blind  iarLS  '^'"" 

It  IS  impossible  to  review  this  sketch  sliirht  su  ir  i.  ..j  -      t-  t 
on  V  the  rapst  pronjinent  and  claaraSic  fec^a;^^^^^^^^^ 
without  being  struck  with  the  growinff  attention  in  l!ff.' 
inoral  and  benevolent  objects,  fn  Zl^^^P^^,?^!:^ 

innocent  and  intellectual  graSSn  to  all  cl^^  t^^"^  ^^ 
which  the  promote.,  of  sue?  wo^lLTay  wS  be'^id    ^°"°"  '' 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

City  HalL-Faneuil  Hall.-CradlTof  AmeS  L^ri7^1^''^t^i^''  Chambers.- 

tions—Boston  AthenBum.-American  Acadlml  of  ahA^"!""-"^"^""?  ^'«««o- 
ciety  and  Columbian  Library.-SMiety WaZal  Hi"f  *"•*  ffences-Library  So- 
f»' Society.-Mercantile,  Mechanw^aU  AS?i2^yb^^^^^ 
.n  Bo8ton.-Governo,.  Ex-presidenc/sena^rJuS,  ft?^^^^^^ 

fl,  "^.f.fteo/ Boston,  like  that  of  all  the  large  cities  and  ports  of 
th!     ;.f'',?*'*''i-\'r"?"^'"g'^*^«"t'f"J.  and  advantageoi^^^^^ 

Ph  ladelpRia,  which  are  on  more  level  sites.    The  general  aspect 
of  the  city,  as  you  approach  it  by  land  or  by  sea,  is  imSg  f?om 

hurcC^/n^t  °^  '^'  >"^'"g^'  *^«  nuLrois  s3es ^of  Z 
churches,  and  the  crownmg  dome  of  the  lofty  Statehouse  whJrSf 
standing  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the  city^^^ /rendered^?^^^^^ 
prominent  m  every  view  of  the  picture,  aKms  a  mc^^aS 
pnate  and  beautiful  elevation  in  the  centre  of  the  whole.      ^^ 
The  piece  of  land  covered  by  the  city  of  Boston  is  a  peninsula 

wiShrr""  l''"I  r  "''^''^''^y  °^«1  circular  island,  JonSi 
with  the  mamland  bv  a  very  narrow  neck.  This  peninsula  is  a W 
three  miles  m  length  and  a  mUe  and  a  half  i„  breadS'  but  ti 

Vol."lL-T  T '"  '^  '*'"'"°"°"  **"  ^  ^''"'^  ^  *"  *PP"^«'  No.  VI.   . 
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narrow  isthmus  or  neck  which  connects  it  to  the  mainland  is  not 
more  than  a  few  yards  across.  It  is  thus  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
except  at  this  narrow  neck,  by  the  sea,  and  affords  ample  space 
and  accommodation  for  wharves,  warehouses,  docks,  and  ships. 

It  is  surrounded  by  large  and  populous  suburbs,  such  as  Charles* 
town,  Cambridge,  South  Boston,  and  East  Boston,  to  each  of  which 
it  is  joined  by  a  bridge  of  the  requisite  length,  excepting  only  the 
last,  where  the  passagu  requires  to  be  kept  open  for  large  ships, 
and  where  a  steam  firry-boat,  which  crosses  every  five  minutes, 
answers  every  purpose  of  a  bridge.  Thus  all  the  suburbs  are  in 
constant  and  easy  communication  with  the  city,  though  its  marine 
boundary  will  always  keep  its  own  peninsular  site  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  all  its  surrounding  settlements. 

The  plan  of  Boston  is  the  most  irregular  of  that  of  any  city  in 
the  United  States ;  arising  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  undulating  ir- 
regularity of  its  surface,  but  still  more  from  the  indifference  of  the 
early  settlers  to  that  symmetry  for  which  Philadelphia  and  many 
other  of  the  American  cities  are  so  remarkable.  In  all  the  more 
recent  improvements  of  the  old  parts  of  Boston,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  new  additions  to  it,  this  irregularity  has  been  corrected  and 
avoided ;  so  that,  though  the  streets  are  winding  and  crooked  in 
some  places,  they  are  straight  and  symmetrical  in  many  more;  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  aspect  of  the  city  is  far  from  disagreeable,  even 
in  its  worst  parts,  while  in  its  best  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be  beau- 
tiful. As  is  usual  in  seaport  towns,  the  places  of  business,  in  ware- 
houses, conntmg-houses,  bi.nks,  insurance  offices,  &c.,  are  near  the 
water.  Among  these,  Faneuil-market  and  State-street  may  be  re- 
garded as  fine  specimens  of  street  architecture.  Cornhill,  Wash- 
ington-street, and  Tremont  Rvtw  are  the  most  busy  places  of  the 
interior  or  heart  of  the  town  and  each  of  these  is  of  ample 
breadth,  and  lined  on  each  side  with  SDgcious  and  cornmodious 
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buildings,  those  of  Tremont  Row  being  as  elegant  in  its  shoos  as 
Xudpte  Hill  or  Regant-street  in  London.         ^  ^^  "* 

«npl  !  'd*^'^  °/  P"''**^  residences  in  the  quieter  parts  of  the  citv 
«nAr  ^Af^-'^'^f  ^^"^  Summer-street,  in  the  heart  of  the  town 
and  the  stUl  more  fashionable  quarters  of  Park-street,  Beacon-sS 

aione  excepted.    This  Common,  as  it  is  called,  or  «  The  Park  "as 

urSdin''^  J7"?^  ^'-  ^^^'S"«^^^'  "^*»^  ^»^«  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  countrr  from  its  more  elevated  parts,  and  the  noble 
trees  and  gravel-walks  throughout,  is  only  inferior  i^  size  and  W 

ILI  ^*^^,^""^'  ^.'S«"t «  P""-!^'  «nd  the  Green  Park  in  London  • 
and  IS  greatly  superior  to  any  similar  enclosure  in  New-York  fe 
adelphia,  or  Baltimore.    It  covera  an  area  of  seventy-five  acres 

witn  an  ornamental  iron  fence  or  railing,  which  cost  90000  dol- 
lars, or  nearly  ^20,000.  Within  it  is  a^fine  sheet  of  Sr  sut 
rounded  with  elms,  called  "The  Crescent  Pond;"  and  very  near 

thrown  To  bv  t  b'v\T  *^^  "?^'"^  °^  ''''''''  ^  '-S^n 
thrown  up  by  the  British  troops  who  were  stationed  here  in  1775. 

The  Common  is  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides  by  noble  rows 

or  terraces  of  houses,  like  the  parks  in  London;  and  as  it  was 

originally  granted  for  the  public  ise,  and  any  farther  encroachmin? 

cTit  isTft''  rT' t '  ^      ^'"^  »"  '^'  l^TcSrof  the 
city,  ,t  IS  of  the  utmost  valu.      li.,  inhabitants.    It  is  not  merely 

a  beautifully  ornamental  appendage  to  their  noble  city,  but  Tused 

as  a  place  of  healthful  anf  innocent  recreation  for  alKes  as  a 

^.ot  of  constant  exercise  and  promenade;  and  it  is  i.nSle  to 

witness  Its  advantages  without  regretting  that  every  town  b  En^! 

land  IS  not  provided  with  a  simila?  extent  of  public  grordsfoM?; 

delight  and  enjoyment  of  its  population.  ^     nosiorme 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  building 
and  streete  of  Boston  whether  in  thl  businer^uarter,  or  «  h  ir  "o? 
the  city,"  as  it  is  called,  or  in  the  more  private  and  fashionable 
Sr^ ''  ?'  '°i'^l'y  and  substantiality  of  their  exterior  andte 
amphtude  of  comfort  m  their  interior,    there  are  few  or  no  w(wden 

T  to  be  seen,  as  m  New-York  or  Philadelphia:  stone  and  brick 

kL  T^^  r*'"'''  "^  *^  ^""^'"g^'  «"d  these  are  of  the  b!.st 
kind.  The  surbasements  and  steps  are  usually  of  the  finest  granite  • 
the  doora  are  mostly  sheltered  by  tasteful  porticoes,  and  handsome 
iron  railings  surround  the  areas.'  Bowed  projections,  for  b^y  wS! 
dows  are  often  seen  in  the  fronts;  the  wLmv-frames  are\Z 

thP  ^Jr  T"''°Tf  H^«"^^""y  cle«"-  Balconies  adorn  most  of 
the  houses,  and  small  plots  of  grass  or  garden  ground,  with  tall 
Bnd  stately  tree^  are  seen  in  many  of  the  streets.^  Evei^thing,  b- 
deed,  betokens  the  presence  of  great  wealth,  very  eouallv  Hi^H.d 
ana  ainused ;  no  one  living  in  ostentatious  display,  but  all  posse®- 
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ing  ample  means,  and  expending  them  in  real  and  substantial  com' 
fort  rather  than  in  extravagant  show.    The  cleanliness  of  every 

f>art  of  the  city  is  as  remarkable  as  is  its  air  of  comfort.  No  di- 
apidated  houses  or  untenanted  dwellings  meet  the  eye ;  the  streets 
are  well  paved,  well  lighted,  and  well  swept  and  drained ;  many 
of  the  less-traversed  ones  are  macadamized ;  and  neither  mud  in 
the  wet  weather  nor  dust  in  the  dry  occasions  half  the  inconve- 
ence  that  both  do  in  New-York  especially. 

The  hotels  of  Boston  are  equal  to  those  of  any  city  in  the  Union. 
The  Treroont  House  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Astor  House  in  New- 
York,  and  much  more  agreeable,  because  it  is  much  more  quiet  and 
less  crowded.  The  boarding  houses  are  not  so  numerous,  but  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  higher  order,  and  more  select  in  their  guests  than 
those  of  the  Atlantic  cities  generally.  The  hours  of  meals  are  not 
so  early  in  cither  as  in  corresponding  establishments  of  the  same 
kind  elsewhere,  and  there  is  not  the  same  hurry  and  bustle  in  de- 
spatching them,  as  persons  remain  at  table  much  longer  than  we 
had  ever  observed  them  to  do  before. 

Of  the  public  buildings  of  Boston,  the  Statehouse  is  in  every 


point  of  view  the  principal  and  most  important.  It  occupies  a 
most  commanding  site,  on  the  most  elevated  point  within  the  city, 
not  far  from  its  centre,  having  the  noble  Common  immediately  m 
front  of  it,  and  the  two  fine  rows  or  terraces  of  Beacon-street  on 
its  right,  and  Park-street  on  its  left.  It  is  built  on  ground  formeily 
belonging  to  the  venerable  Revolutionary  patriot  John  Hancock, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 
whose  dv7elling-house  still  exists  close  by;  and  while  the  scene 
from  its  lofty  turret  embraces,  in  its  extensive  panorama,  a  com- 
plete view  of  every  part  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  the  edifice  it- 
self, whose  foundations  are  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  harb»iur, 
forms  a  proruiaeat  object  from  every  surrounding  quarter,  and  seeius, 
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^^!^JZ&^^  --it  Of  tbe 

01  the  hill  are  covered.        ^         ^^'""^  ^"  ^^«  ascending  dopes 

fiJt^etTforr^^^^^^  J-^  in  1795,  and  it  was 

being  mmloL^::t^1^'^Z'''  F''  '.>  "^°'«  "-^ 

frontage  of  173  feet,  and  a  deoth  of  M  J^^^lf  "'""'&•  It  has  a 
js  20  ieet  high,  and  thrprincS  sto^  J^'  !•'  ^^"'^^"t  story 
In  the  centre  of  thp  frnn?  H- ^  •  '^  ^^ove  this  is  30  feet  hiah 
feet  high,  which  &nedtlth  ^V^  "'*''  «"  «"'«  ^'ory  20 
nnthian  colonnade,  Si„g  a  fint  bafcon?'"*'  T^'''^  ^V  «  ^o- 
"?g  out  upon  the  Common^  ?he  dty  3  L^  H^'^^ 

a'^:tefatd!.2Tttt^\^^^^^^ 

^et  high,  Ippo^ti^^^X  Srnf  'i  '  ^'^^"^^  ^-^-  2^" 
vided  to  this  lantern  on  thpIlK  f "    ^"  ^"^^  ascent  is  pro- 

val  at  Boston  wrasTend. A      ^  """^  .^^  *^^ 
^vhich  for  extenrvarietv  and  h?  ?  '"J°^.  '^^  P^n°^«™ic  view, 
any  we  had  ever  lee"  I'  any  oart  J^f  T.'  **'°"f  ^*  ""Surpassed  by' 
view  is  at  an  elevation  of  27d'fLtabovel7r,    7t^  P°'"*  ^* 
Jie  numerous  suburbs  of  Chelsea  ChTrti^  ^^vel  of  the  sea;  and 
Beaton  and  South  Boston  4th  DoVrhllr'  F^'^b^^'ge,  East 
H.ii,  are  all  brought  wiThbT  ew  aron^ff'  ^°''^"''^'  ^"^  ^"ton 
eye  m  the  several  directbns  b  wlTl  ^  !  '"f"  ^™^g  °f  the 
leges  of  Harvard  UniveS  f  J      w-^7  ^  ^"^ ;  ^^ile  the  col- 
yard,  the  unfinished  ronS^^^^^^^  ^""^t^t  ^^  the  Navy- 
connecting  these  subuX  wTtMhe  ±    oni^^f '.^  ^?S  "^"^^^^ 
feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in  hll  i»k  ^7°"^  P^  *^^««  being  3846 
and  the  nLerltlSs  shtf  ^  '"^  '^'^l^  ^^'^  ^^^^'^'^ 
scattered  over  the  IxSVeTfr  ^l    "?r?l"  ^"^^^^  i"  '"otion, 

^tereroTttii^^^^^^  ''"'"''' '' 

centre  of  t^alilll^ntX  ^^^^^^^^^  '^''^  '^^  ^^« 

b'gh,  supported  by  Doric  columns  •      ?^  ^^^et  square  and  20  feet 
thisisaVoblestatLof  Wash^^^^^^^    !"^  ^!1^^  r*'^^™  «nd  of 
best  style  of  the  ^1    I^teSulfT^  by  Chantrey,  in  the 
tained  thetwoJeo-isjative  hnllo^L  1 -^  i'^o'^'  ^^°''^  this  are  con- 
Hall  of  the  RepreCtatives     f^^^^^     ^^k'"'*^  ^^^"^^'^  «"d  the 
33  feet  wide,  and  30  ?eet  ti^h  1',!'^  '  ^^^"^ber  is  55  feet  long, 
supporting,  ^ith  theh-  TrtabSp  i  •  V?  7"""'  °^  ^°"i«  '=°J"'nnl 
The  Hall  of  theXnreseSr^^^^^^^^  a  nchly-decorated  arched  ceiling, 
formed  into  nicS  f^a^es  "^th  D  rif  T ''''  ^"''^^  ^4 
S'des,  at  a  height  of  12  ff  fSniThp  ^      /°^"™"'  °»  *^^°  °t"  its 
^vhole  support^  a  bold  «nH  »  ii      ^°°'''.  ^''''™'"g  ga"eries;  the 

of  which?r50  ffet%Ke  tS^  rA'fXZ^  '''^''  ''^  ^^^'^^ 
tb^^ir  Jh^P^ nl^^^^^  the  same  as  i„ 

ieg.siative  Chambers  of  this  counJ^i'S^i  ^tSC^^^ 
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Deputies  and  Chamber  of  Peers  at  Paris ;  namely,  in  the  semicir- 
cular and  progressively-elevated  form  of  the  old  Greek  theatre, 
the  speaker's  chair  occupying  the  centre  of  the  radius,  v>'hile  the 
seats  form  the  successive  arcs  of  the  semicircle ;  a  form  which,  for 
elegance  of  appearance,  comfort  to  the  members,  convenience  of 
hearing  and  seeing,  and  every  other  requisite  of  a  public  assem- 
bly, is  greatly  superior  to  any  other  that  has  yet  been  devised. 
The  seats  for  the  members  will  accommodate  350  with  separate 
desks,  and  a  large  space  behind  these  will  seat  a  great  number  of 
spectators,  without  inconvenience  to  the  members ;  besides  which 
there  are  two  galleries,  one  for  the  general  admission  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  one  for  members  and  their  friends.  A  combination  of  ele- 
gance and  comfort  reigns  throughout  these  chambers,  as  well  as  in 
the  council-room,  and  all  the  public  offices  are  under  the  same  roof, 
vrbich  might  serve  as  a  model  to  other  countries. 
The  oldest  public  building  of  Boston  is  that  which  is  now  called 


the  City  Hall.  On  the  spot  where  the  present  building  stands  was 
erected  the  first  place  for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  so  long 
ago  as  1658.  This  was  built  of  wood,  and  was  twice  burned 
down.  The  last  time  that  this  happened  was  in  1747,  when  it 
was  repaired  in  the  following  year,  in  nearly  its  present  form. 
After  the  Revolution  it  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  General 
Court  till  the  completion  of  the  new  Statehouse  already  described. 
It  was  again  thoroughly  repaired  in  1830,  when  it  was  called  by 
the  name  of  the  City  Hall ;  and  it  is  now  used  for  the  three  joint 
purposes  of  the  Postoffice,  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  the  Public 
Newsroom,  for  all  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  being  in  the  very 
centre  of  business,  in  State-street,  one  of  the  finest  streets  of  the  city. 
On  the  upper  floor  are  the  hall  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
the  common-council  hall,  in  which  the  business  of  the  city  is  trans- 
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up  fnlrcou"se"rf  ^vi^^^^^^^^^  ^"^  *^"  ^«««  -''"^ags  are  n.ade 
in  !?5^"id  Ide  itf  ?  ^'°^^  ^  T^"?^^  P~P"«»°'-'  ^^0  built  it 

i^t?;:::Tb?p^|  t^  ''-:  ^^^  ^'t^ri^^oP^^^ 
British  oppre^VAfl  ?;7*«"^«  «?«>nst  the  tyranny  of  their 


frf  •«"'"'"  f-'^  ^  ?'"'^'  •«  »"  object  of  universal  veneration 

wWdiThfi^J'  ^°T^''  ^Ti?^^  *"  *e  requisite  accommodation 
which  the  attendants  on  public  meetings  require.    The  great  haU 

hrlLf  l  '^f '"  ^^  ^/"'*  ^'g*^'  ^'th  Tgallerjr  runnC  round 

Ind  in  tt'^'^Tl  '•PP°'*''^  ^y  ^""^  ^"'"-""^     R^^ed  «eaE  under 
and  m  the  galleries  accommodate  the  spectators  with  comfort 
wh.  e  the  central  floor  will  contain  a  very  large  number  of  audW 
On  the  western  wall  are  suspended  two  excellent  picturL-  onell 

SSfflh  *;'  ^T?i  ^^fi?^°"'  ^y  Stu^'rra'otheTof 
SleCtnf  fi^ffK-T'  °^-i*''  ^";'?'"^'  ^"^  between  these  is  a 
marble  bust  of  the  third  president  of  the  United  States,  John  Adams. 
Above  this  great  hall  is  another  room,  78  feet  by  30  used  forThe 
^Uitarjr  exercise  of  the  city  troops,  with  suitounding  aparVmen^ 
for  their  arms  and  accoutrements  j  and  the  basement  story  fomer- 
iy  used  as  a  markpf.  is  Mvi,^oA  ;«»«  =♦ _  -v-"       , " 7'  ^^^'^^^' 

to  the  city  a  rental  of.tat  i'lW Sg'.^eT ""°°  ^"^""^ 
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The  new  Courthouse,  which  is  176  feet  by  64  feet,  and  67  feet 
high,  is  a  fine  building,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
legal  tribunals  held  here ;  and  the  county  courthouse  and  jails  are 
also  handsome  edifices  of  stone.  The  present  Custom-house  is,  how- 
ever, inferior  in  size  and  accommodation  to  the  scale  required  for 
80  commercial  a  city  as  Boston,  though  the  new  edifice,  now  in 
course  of  erection,  will  be  better  adapted  to  the  wants  and  the 
taste  of  the  times. 


Perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  is  better  furnished  than  Boston  with 
public  buildings  adapted  to  literary  meetings  and  the  delivery  of 
public  lectures.  The  first  in  order  and  in  importance  of  all  these 
IS  the  Odeon,  which  was  originally  built  as  a  theatre ;  it  was  ^then 
converted  into  a  miisic  hall  under  its  present  name,  and  it  is  now 
used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  a  Presbyterian  congregation  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  as  a  lecture-room  during  the  week.  The  house  re- 
tains all  its  original  subdivisions  of  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries,  while 
the  orchestra  has  been  added  to  the  pit,  and  the  stage  thrown  open 
to  receive  a  fine  organ  in  the  centre,  with  rising  platforms  ascend- 
ing all  around  it  for  musical  performers.  The  seats  in  every  part 
of  the  house  are  covered  with  crimson  moreen ;  all  the  gilding  and 
theatrical  decorations  are  removed,  and  the  panels  are  neatly  paint- 
ed ;  so  that  nothing  can  be  more  simply  elegant  or  more  thorough- 
ly comfortable  than  the  interior  for  both  speaker  and  auditors. 

In  this  building  I  delivered  two  courses  of  lectures  of  eight  each ; 
one  course  on  Egypt,  and  the  other  on  Palestine,  which  were  at- 
tended three  times  a  week  by  about  1000  auditors.  In  the  same 
building  Mr.  Everett,  the  governor  of  the  state,  delivered  an  open- 
ing lecture  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association ;  and  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams,-  the  late  president  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Caleb  Cushing,  one  of  their  representatives,  Mr.  Daniel  Webster, 
the  celebrated  senator,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channbg,  the  equally 
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,  1°  .  P  '  ?  •""  °"*  disannuished  men  of  the  country 

MW  Itf  TT^t  •°'"'"'  ""''  «°  "'>!<=''.  therefore,  Ihey^hS 
New  fwi    TV"^  "f"  ■'r'."'''  ^"™«»»!  »"o"'er  feature  of  the 

convenient  and  agreeabT^  situation  !„  he  cl^'r  Alic'n^^:,;:?"' 
JaZl    <^r"T'-':  T^ont-street,  and  is,  con^quently,  ifco^.' 

?v:  ri^cS'afc:r ' '■'^•rr  °i, '^^^^^^^^ 

mclude  a  chape  capable  of  seating  600  pe,si„ra  lecture  thZ™ 
mS  ^-.r""^  "^  P'"»"''  »  h""  capaUe  of  «a  inl  4W 

«o*3~  ^s"'  "'^  '^  —  "-0 

nr^^r'^?  !^'^  P""^P^'  ^^'fi^^^  «^«Pted  to  public  meeting  there 
f  here  are  two  remarkable  buildings  in  different  quartera  of  the 
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city.  One  of  these  is  in  the  heart  of  the  business  part  of  it,  being 
an  old  house  of  the  date  of  1630,  the  only  relic  of  architecture  that 
has  an  air  of  great  antiquity  about  it,  resembling  as  it  does  some 
of  the  oldest  houses  in  Bishopseate,  I/mdon,  or  Chester,  and  other 
old  cities  of  England.  The  other  is  in  the  most  fashionable  quar- 
ter of  the  town.  Beacon-street,  overlooking  the  Common,  and  close 
to  the  Statehouse.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  patriot  John 
Hancock,  and  is  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  his  family,  vnth 
whom  we  passed  many  agreeable  hours  under  its  venerated  roof 


f 


mm 


Of  literary  institutions  there  are  many,  and  some  very  distin- 
guished. The  first  is  perhaps  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  proprie- 
tors of  which  were  incorporated  as  a  body  in  1807.  It  is  agreea- 
bly situated  in  Pearlnstreet,  and  has  a  large  and  commodious  build- 
ing, with  all  the  requisite  accommodation  for  its  members.  The 
house,  worth  at  least  30,000  dollars,  was  the  gift  of  one  munificent 
citizen,  th*  late  James  Perkins.  The  boolS,  pictures,  statuary, 
and  cabinet  were  purchased  by  the  funds  of  the  shareholders. 
Each  proprietor's  share  is  300  dollars,  and  of  these  there  are 
258.  Of  life  subscribers  at  100  dollars  there  are  fifty,  and  of  an- 
nual subscribers  at  ten  dollars  there  are  about  fifty  more.  Propri- 
etors have  three  ticket"  of  perpetual  admission,  life  subscribers  one; 
and  both  of  these  hrve  the  privilege  of  introducing  any  number  of 
strangers  during  their  stay  \n  Boston. 

All  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  judiciary,  and  of  the 
colleges  of  education,  have  free  access  at  all  times.  The  library 
contains  upward  of  30,000  volumes ;  the  reading-room  is  furnish- 
ed with  American  and  foreign  newspapers,  and  alcaost  every  peri- 
odical of  value  at  honae  and  abroad.  The  gallery  contains  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  pictures  and  statuary ;  and  a  lecture-room,  ca- 
pable of  seating  500  pensons,  with  a  complete  apparatus  for  scien- 
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kind  U,,,  I  hXm  «e„t  S2?  tT^"'}  f°  '"^ ,»'  •  •»«« 

vancement  of  American  interests  and  American  hanninp^     I  ? 
General  W^i„XrSd™i  a1      "^'f  '^^"'"^  '°  l^^I. 

feet  z:tdk "'°"  --^''ei^-sj^.Ti^ 

The  Boston  Library  Society  was  instituted  in  1794  mainlv  wiA 
Sciouslv  cWr   ?""'  ''^■'?  ^,PPl"  *°  ^^^«  ^>^«"  ^^arefuLy  and 

volumes  and  is  al«)  constantly  increa^'ng  in  eir  ^^ 

natural  history  of  the  United  States,  and  for  fomi^g  Xctio^^^^^^ 
Oie  various  specimens  of  natural  productions  from  fll  part,  of  th^^ 
world.  There  are  about  300  rr,embers  belonging  to  Sis  societv 
doll"  ^"tr«n;-e  f?e  of  five  dollan.,  and  an  annull  paymen  o^S 
aSX  dof ir»^'*'°n  V^i'^'  '^'  ^''''  Legislature  ha^s  granted  h  m 
MS?.h  t  r"/'l^  ^"'^"^  y'^""'  "T^^^  ^^«1  «nd  good  taste  wX 
which  these  funds  have  been  applied,  in  increasing  and  enricE 
the  museum  and  cabinet  belon^i^^  to  this  society,l  dl^W  "ff 
praise;  and  the  stranger  who  visits  Boston  will'find  few  oblc" 
moe  worthy  of  his  attention  than  the  beautiful  specimens  •" a Jd 
preservations  which  this  cabinet  and  museum  contain^ 

1794  hlT'?"''*^,"?'^""f'^  ^°*^'^*3^'  ^l^'^^h  was  incomorated  in 
1794,  has  for  its  exclusive  object  to  collect,  preserve  and  rnmmn 
nicj^e  matenalsfor  a  completi  history  of  MSi^^itrHs" 

-  —  „.„j^.,,^  riiouc  uj  liicsc  lasi  in  aii£  ami 
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industry.  They  have  an  excellent  library  and  museum,  and  include 
among  their  membi  rs  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  ot  the 
atate ;  and  the  diligence  with  which  they  have  carried  out  the  de- 
aiffn  of  the  society  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  their  pub- 
lished "  Collections  of  Papers"  amount  to  twenty-two  octavo  vol- 
umes, and  contain  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  important  matter. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  Mercantile  Library  Associ  lion, 
formed  chiefly  of  the  younger  members  of  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity; and  the  Mechanics'  Apprentices'  Library,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  that  class  of  society.  The  subscription  to  the  former  is 
two  dollars  annually,  and  the  addition  of  a  volume  to  the  library 
worth  at  least  one  dollar.  To  the  latter,  the  only  qualification  of 
membership  required  is  that  of  being  an  apprentice,  and  having  a 
certificate  from  the  master  under  whom  they  serve  that  they  are 
worthy  of  the  privilege  of  attending  and  using  the  books  of  the 
library. 

Besides  these  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  there  are  courses 
of  lectures  delivered  every  winter  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  pub- 
lic rooms,  to  which  the  admission  fee  is  made  as  low  as  possible, 
hardly  ever  exceeding  a  dollar,  and  sometimes  half  a  dollar,  for  the 
■whole  season,  which  gives  to  all  classes,  at  this  cheap  rate,  Sm  op- 
portunity of  hearing  from  twenty  to  thirty  lectures,  from  as  many 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  state,  including  the  governor,  sen- 
ators, representatives,  judges,  cuuiisellors,  divines,  physicians,  mer- 
chants, and  others ;  so  that  every  evening  in  the  week,  from  the 
end  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  June,  there  is  a  lecture  or  a 
public  meeting,  a  debate  or  an  address,  somewhere  or  other  in  the 
city,  at  which  almost  all  who  desire  it  may  attend.  Audiences 
from  1000  to  1500  are  quite  frequent  at  such  meetings,  all  be- 
having with  the  utmost  decorum,  and  all  evidently  taking  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  information  thus  communicated  to  them.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  indeed,  therefore,  if  the  members  of  sucj^  a 
community  were  not  generally  well-informed. 


»■ 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Public  Schools.— Stetiatics  of  Education.— Course  of  Studies  in  each  Class.— Gram- 
mar Schools  for  English,  Latin,  and  Greek.— Harvard  College,  or  the  University  of 
Cambridge.— Exhibition  of  the  Students.— Speech  of  Mr.  Adams  on  Education. 

To  prepare  the  rising  generation  of  Boston  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  advantages  in  store  for  them,  great  care  is  taken  and  great 
expense  bestowed  on  the  public  schoofa  of  the  city.  The  first  class 
of  these  are  called  "  Primary  Schools,"  for  the  education  of  chil- 
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dren  of  both  sexes,  from  the  age  of  four  to  8«ven  v^»m     nr  ♦!.«- 
ti  fhl^v.:!  I   ^'^.*'""^  °y  dwtncts  and  numbers  as  to  be  accessible 

bv  I  SI  I      ^'^  7^    ra«"agen>ent  of  these  s(  lools  is  conducteS 
in  the^.>  ToTA  "^  'W'""'  "'^"^"'  ^*°  f--"  ««"h"  rS 

he  .uaT/r'  and  DrlTn?^7,h     '"  ^^  ^'  '^  *°^'- '  ''"'» *»'«'^.  ^^"^th 
c  Hiaj^or  ana  presul.  nt  ot  the  common  council,  apDoint  am  n- 

mittee  man  to  look  after  each  separate  school,  and  to  be  held  j! 
Tn^^MZt:^''^'''''^^  There  a;e.  btllesthit^  l 
Se  nnwL  '  K  T  ^'■""'"""  '*^*^""'«'  '"*«  ^'^^it^li  those  educate  u, 
the  pnmary  schools  are  deemed  eligible  to  enter  when  thev  Lvl 

M  C;:  "^"^^  knowledge  of  lulling  and  re:5rnVlhe' l^^t 
The  prjr  ,^.y  j^i^^  ig  ^       instituted  in  the  vmir  lRi«  fo-  ♦»,«, 
gratu.tous  n^actio.     f  children  from  four  to  seC  ySo?  a,e 

Krvice/   ^f  ;'\    ^^«°°l"«'*'«te,  on  an  a.  .rage,  fifty  pupill 
ine  services  o.  the  board  and  comm  ttee  men,  though  'aborioua. 

rth?&rl7"t     '''^  '"''r^^  ''  -  abs'tract  ff  the  re^S 
past  yearri837  :         '  ^''''"*'^  '°  *^"  ^***«  Legislature  for  the 

Population  of  the  city  of  Boston oft-g. 

Valuation  of  its  prooertv  f'>r  taxpa  -o     ''*',385 

Number  of  publi^Xln  the  city tSO.OOO.OOO 

Number  ofscholars  in  these     .     .         ,J,l 

N.ZSl^''f^P^T"''^****'«"*''"diein'theci'ty;    '.    '.    '.         "  ,7  JS 

AvP^-^I"^^"''^'"'^  T^«''*0;  females,  119  ..    .     .  *  'fS 

AvprZr^''^'l.^^^^*i.*'"«P«'*"'0"th.  including  board,  male^         iSS 

AmoSSf  r.^r  f  ^'?'''"'  P^'  "">"'h,  including  board.Vema]e8         tso 
Amount  of  c  ty  tax  for  support  of  schools      .     .     .    ,  minyknn 

Amounofcity  tax  for  teachers' wages       .    .  '     '  'ffiS 

Amount  of  local  funds     ..........;;       $sm 

In  addition  to  these,  the  report  adds,«There  are  a  rreat number 
ot  private  schools  J  the  number  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  mode  of 
keeping  them,  nor  the  number  of  pupils  attending  them.  Thev  are 
generally  kept  through  the  whole  year,  with  short  vacadons.  Thi 
ST.  ^^*'™»t«d  as  paid  for  private  tuition  is  greater  than  that 
paid  for  public  schools;  but  the  amount  cannot  te  exactly  ascer- 
tained."   Thus  speaks  the  official  report.  ^ 

Durmg  my  stay  in  Boston,  however  having  been  invited  to  give 
my  courses  ot  lecturer,  on  Egypt  and  Palestine  to  the  pupilf  of 
the  private  as  well  as  publ.r  schools,  in  the  afternoons  of  Wedn^ 
day  and  Saturday,  when  their  usual  studies  are  suspended,  I  had 
the  means  of  learning  that  the  private  schools  exceeded  fifty  in  num- 
ber ;  that,  on  the  average,  they  educated  forty  pupils  each  /  and  that 
thejxpense  of  the  tuition,  not  including  boaS,  averaged  at  least 
=«.iy  uuiiaiH  per  annum,  wiuch  would  make  the  number  of  pupjJs 
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in  private  schools  about  2000,  and  the  annual  sum  paid  for  their 
tuition  120,000  dollars.  Seeing  by  the  official  report  that  tliere 
are  17,485  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  Bos- 
ton, and  t^at  of  these  there  are  9683  in  the  public  schools  and 
2000  in  the  private  schools,  there  remains  a  balance  of  6802  chil- 
dren between  these  ages  who  are  not  educated  in  either.  These, 
no  doubt,  will  be  found  chiefly  among  the  children  of  emigrants, 
who,  though  they  can  obtain  instruction  gratuitously,  are  not  per- 
mitted by  their  parents  to  attend  the  schools,  because  their  services 
can  be  turned  to  seme  immediately  profitable  account  at  home.  It 
is  for  this  class  that  the  Prussian  system  of  enforcing  the  attendance 
of  every  child  at  school  would  be  so  useful ;  and  were  this  one 
feature  only  added  to  the  American  system  of  education,  as  it  is 
seen  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts  generally,  it  would  be  complete. 
The  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  primary  schools  is  as 
follows : 


Alphabet  on  Cards:.- 
Monosyllable  Spelling. 
Numeration,  1  to  100. 
Dissyllable  Spelling. 
Combination  of  Numbers. 


Easy  Reading  Lessons. 
The  Lord's  Prayer. 
Easy  Arithmetic. 
Punctuation,  Reading. 
New  Testament. 


The  grammar  schools  receive  the  children  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  if  thev  can  spell  and  read  English  correctly.  Boys  may 
contmue  m  these  until  the  annual  exhibition  after  they  have  reach- 
ed their  fourteenth  year,  and  girls  may  continue  till  they  have 
completed  their  sixteenth  year.  The  art  of  writing  is  then  taught, 
and  reading  and  arithmetic  of  course  continued ;  but  the  general 
character  of  their  studies,  and  the  subjects  on  which  their  minds  are 
exercised  during  the  period,  may  be  best  judged  of  by  the  follow- 
mg  list  of  the  books  used  by  the  pupils : 

Ecermal's  National  Spelling  Book. 
Pierpont's  National  Header. 
Murray's  English  Grammar. 


Foxe's  Progressive  Kxercises, 
Field's  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Frost's  E^iercises  in  Parsing 


History  of  the  United  States. 

Composition  and  Declamation. 

Philosophy  and  Natural  History. 

Nftt.  and  Experim.  Philosophy. 

Elements  of  General  History. 

Algebra  and  Geometry. 
A  philosophical  apparatus  is  furnished  to  all  these  schools,  by 
whici)  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  is  illustrated :  and  the 
Bible  IS  read  by  each  class  frequently. 

Besides  these  grammar  schools,  there  is  an  English  High  School 
which  was  instituted  in  1821,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
young  men  of  the  city,  who  are  not  intended  for  a  collegiate  couree. 
but  who  have  enjoyed  the  usual  advantages  of  the  other  public 
«;hools,  with  the  means  of  completing  a  good  English  education. 
Pupils  may  enter  this  school  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  remain  there 
til  eighteen,  during  which  period  they  receive  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  with  their  appli- 

^  ,,„.  „n^^  j„  jgioMiuiur,  rncionc,  ana  ihe 
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ins 


and  be  in  number  as  oneTeve '  Sv  « J  "°".^g^^t«  education, 
excellent  apparatus  for  ph  102111  ^^^^  P"^'^'*  ^^^'^  ^  an 
be  admitted  Ust  bring  SStt  of  iSTf  ^^^  P"P>J«  ^ 
good  moral  conduct  from  tS  pr^vLu  1  "^^^  attainment  and 
are  the  following :  previous  masters.    The  books  used 


Worcester's  Ancient  Geographv 
Worces  er's  General  History^  ^" 
Colburn'8  or  Baily's  Algebra 
Legendre's  Geometry  ^^• 
Blair's  Rhetoric. 
Paley's  Moral  Philosophy. 


Works  on  Chymistry. 
'trigonometry  and  Astronomy 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Practice  of  Linear  Drawing^'- 
Paley's  Natural  Theology* 
Logic  and  Intellectual  Philosophy 


fully  attended  to.  Boys  mav  Jp^^^^^^^  composuion  are  also  care- 
of  age,  or  as  late  asX^Yut  thiv  ?  °^'  ""  ''"^^  ^  ^^^  y««^ 
five  years  as  pupils.  Cert"fica?es  of  L«lifi"°'.-''™''".  ^°"&«'-  '^an 
conduct  are  required,  as  in  the  11^^^^^^^^  ^l'^  &°°^  "^O'-al 
used  are  the  following?  ^^^  "'S**  ^''^'^^    The  books 

Phffidri  Fabulaj  Expurgatse. 
Cornelius  Nepos.  *^    »    ** 
Caesar's  Commentaries, 
t-xcerpta  ex  Ovidio. 
Greek  Delectus. 
Leverett's  Juvenal. 
Gould's  Horace. 
Homer's  Iliad. 
Greek  Testament. 
Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

mitted  in  the  school.  They  are  ILmfn/ti  ^-  ""f^V'  ^'^  V^'" 
chism  of  the  Constitution  o?  the  UntTsLti?  '"^  f'^'^^?S's  cSte- 
edge  of  the  Old  and  New  Te^mVnfs  '''  '"^  '"  '^'  ^''''^^' 

^^^l^^:^^^^  -  ---?  ^or  Harvard  Col- 
in four  miles  of  BoSon  aLoi  on. If  VV  •  J'  'f  ^^'  ^''^^'^  '«^ith" 
town,  and  may  now  braTmSt  rLf  j"?"^^'' ''''^'"?  ^'^  Charles- 
f-om  the  faoiliV  of  acce^  of o3h  '"^  ^'f  ^f*  °^  ^''^^n  itself, 
ances.  This  i/stitut^n  wa/eSiS  "''^''^''  P""'^  ^°»^«y- 
1636,  and  is  named  affer  the  Sv  John  H«r!??  "^  "'  '^'  ^''' 
to  make  a  donation  tn  ;..  "zi:  '^72!!L"«'^^a'-d,  who  was  the  firet 

<.oaaU„™  have  been-co^S,-'^--^;?^^^^^^^^^ 


Aodrews's  Latin  Reader. 
Di  away'8  Mylhology. 

fe^|r«^,e^r5i^s*«- 

Gould's  Virgil. 
Jacobs's  Greek  Reader. 
Fisk's  Greek  Exercises. 
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fund  of  #600,000  in  property,  and  an  income  of  more  than  $22,000 
per  annum,  besides  the  fees  of  the  students  and  graduates.  The 
college  building-s  are  agreeablv  situated,  and  surrounded  with 
lawns  and  trees.  University  Hall,  which  is  built  of  granite,  is  140 
feet  long  by  50  broad,  and  42  feet  high.  The  separate  colleges, 
of  which  there  are  six,  are  of  brick,  but  substantially  built,  and  fur- 
nished with  every  requisite  accommodation,  as  well  as  with  a  li- 
brary of  30,000  volumes,  and  a  most  complete  philosophical  ap- 
paratus for  experiments. 

The  residences  of  the  professors  are  separate  buildings,  in  the 
villa  style,  near  the  colleges ;  and  the  village  itself,  in  which  the 
whole  are  seated,  is  extremely  pretty. 


T'TJiTijtitii 


\l.\M'f 


There  are  usually  about  400  students  in  the  University ;  and  the 
president,  as  well  as  the  professors  generally,  are  highly  respected 
lor  their  learning,  virtue,  and  high  character  as  citizens  and  men. 

Attached  to  the  University  is  a  Medical  College  in  Boston,  at 
which  lectures  are  given  by  the  most  eminent  professors  in  anato- 
my and  surgery ;  and  not  less  than  400  students,  partly  from  the 
University  and  partly  from  the  country,  come  up  to  attend  these  in 
the  winter.  The  museum,  formed  and  classified  chiefly  by  Dr. 
Warren,  one  of  the  principal  physicians  of  Boston,  and  lecturer  of 
the  institution,  is  one  of  the  best  I  remember  for  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  anatomical  preparations,  and  the  exquisite  skill  with 
which  some  of  those  in  wax  are  executed.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  it  under  great  advantages,  and  have  rarely  been  more  high- 
ly gratified. 

I  had  an  opportunity  also  of  attending  one  of  the  exhibitions  at 
Cambridge,  of  which  there  are  three  in  the  year,  besides  the  anni- 
versary, called  the  "  Commencement,"  which  takes  place  in  Au- 
gust^ and  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  gc-utleiuauiy  appearariCc  anu 
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manners  of  the  Students,  as  well  as  with  tl,n««,f 
ercises.     We  dined  afterward  wifh The  president  M? O  '^'''  T 
governor  of  the  state  Mr  FvpJi  fk     P'^^^"^*'"*'  ^r.  Quincy,  the 
States,  John  ^^7^1^31;^'  ex-president  of  t.ie  Bnited 
ans  of  the  inSnf  and  ^ere  I'ch  T  ^^\r^^        ^'''^' 
The  number  of  audit" /who^ttPnS?»,fc'^  "^'^^  *^"'-  ^'"^^ 
about  300,  among  whrm  the  ?S       *"'  ^^'^''''"'  ''^^""t^d  to 
tiempn  •  ^S*u  ^e  u     ™  ^  ^^"'^^  ^^""^  ««  numerous  as  the  ^en. 
tlemen,  and  the  following  was  the  order  of  the  exercises        ^ 

Proc  da  and  Raimond.     ConfereTuje   H?,forv  n"''^'    J^'*''"  ^^^^ogue, 
Greek  Version,  Extract  frZ  a  w,.h^f^l^-°^^5P''y'  ^"^  ^''ction 
quy,  How  far  the  R.^gS  should  be'^Srn.lH  k'T  g^'^^hus.     CoUo- 
Version,  Orationis  Jofephi  S^ry^ud  'S^  Wr^\    ^^"» 

Forensic  Disputation,  Whether  a  Want^f  pf,  u  ^.  *'*'"'»  Pa". 

able  on  our  Age  and  Country  Grp^w  A;  (  ^«^«lL«nce  be  justly  charge- 
thus.  Dissertation,  Public  Oninfon  as  a  sS''/"/^'''"^''"'  """^  ^elL. 
ical  Exercises,  The  Cons  JurUnTnf^^^^^^  Standard  of  Right.  Mathemat- 
the  Electro-Maietic  Fo  Ss  So^^^^^^^  '^"V^  derived  from 

SIX  een,  m  such  a  city  as  Boston,  attend  no  school  at  S  It  must 
of  couj^e,be  ample  room  for  improvement,  though  th^^sDerS 

my  stay  m  Boston.    Goveraor  Everett,  Daniel  Webster  and  Mr 

S  .5       J  "  ""^  ^t««=''  °f  "»  last-named  gentleman  bsS 
good  and  so  charactenstio,  that  I  venture  to  transcSbe  it 

the  Bo^  "°"f  SaL^thTr^'nil'"  "f  "'"""'  ""'  "'»ani«ion  of 

=.n,i  .„:„„  „„j  !;;i._:,v  "y  ^"^  inends  of  education  had  been  Hfliih««,t«. 
"Vou  iir-X  x"'""""'  ^'^  "'  thought  the  plan  contempiateTby'ihe 
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very  important  resolution  before  the  meeting  could  not  but  find  favour 
with  every  one  who  would  examine  and  comprehend  it.  We  see  mon- 
archa  expending  vast  sums,  establishing  normal  schools  through  their 
realms,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  convey  knowledge  and  efliciency  to  all 
the  children  of  their  poorest  subjects.  Shall  we  be  outdone  by  kings  ? 
Shall  monarchies  steal  a  march  on  republics  in  the  patronage  of  that 
education  on  which  a  republic  is  based  1  On  this  great  and  glorious 
cause  let  us  expend  freely,  yes,  more  freely  than  on  any  other.  There 
was  one  usage,  he  added,  in  the  ancient  republic  of  Sparta,  which  now 
occurred  to  him,  and  which  filled  his  mind  with  this  pleasing  idea,  viz., 
that  these  endeavours  of  ours  for  the  fit  education  of  all  our  children 
would  be  the  means  of  raising  up  a  generation  around  us  which  would 
be  superior  to  ourselves.  The  usage  alluded  to  was  this:  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  city  on  a  certain  day  collected  together  and  marched  in  pro- 
cession, dividing  themselves  into  three  companies,  the  old,  the  middle- 
aged,  and  the  young.  When  assembled  for  the  sports  and  exercises,  a 
dramatic  scene  was  introduced,  and  the  three  parties  had  each  a  speak- 
er; and  Plutarch  gives  the  form  of  phraseology  used  in  the  several  ad- 
dresses on  the  occasion.  The  old  men  speak  first;  and,  addressing 
those  beneath  them  in  age^  they  say, 

<  We  have  been,  in  dayc  of  old, 
Wise  and  generous,  brave  and  bold.' 

Then  come  the  middle-aged,  and,  casting  a  triumphant  look  at  their  se- 
niors, say  to  them, 

•  That  which  in  days  of  yore  ye  were, 
We  at  the  present  moment  are.' 

Lastly  march  forth  the  children,  and,  looking  bravely  upon  both  compa* 
nies  who  had  spoken,  they  shout  forth  thus : 

■  Hereafter  at  our  country's  call, 
We  promise  to  surpass  you  all.'  " 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 


Periodical  Literature  of  Boston.  —  Statistics  of  the  Public  Journals.  — Qu&rterlr  and 
Monthly  Pubhcations— Newspaper  Press.  — Partisanship.— Examples  of  Political 
Exaggeration.—  Opposition  or  Indiiierence  to  Abolitionism.  —  Morals  and  Manners 
turned  to  Party  Account— Scenes  in  Boston  Theatre  and  on  the  Bridges. 

The  periodical  literature  of  Boston  is  more  varied  and  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union,  though  the  operations  of 
its  publishers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  same  class  of  persons 
in  New- York  and  Philadelphia.  Among  the  best  periodicals  may 
be  mentioned  the  North  American  Review,  published  quarterly, 
and  the  Christian  Examiner,  published  every  two  months.  There 
are,  however,  besides  these,  four  large  periodicals,  published  quar- 
terly, and  at  intervals  of  two  months ;  twelve  monthly  magazmes, 
including  a  horticultural,  an  educational,  and  several  religious 
journals ;  a  medical  journal  weekly,  and  several  literary  and  reli- 
gious newpapers  published  weekly  also.    The  newspapers  include 
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cultural  paper,  and  ife  LihZIn.         iT-^?*"^^  ^^'"'"C'''  »"  agri- 
theaverayofiwLle^Sr^^^^  P^P^''  ^"^' "Po» 

each,  some  having  a  Xculatirof  SS)Th^^  ''*''°'*'^  ^*  2600 
1000.    This  would  give  a    aggre.^^^^^  "°*  '^°'-«  than 

for  the  10  dai!y  pu&icationsfSS  p/r  weeKr'S'l?  ^■''  ""T^ 
papers,  and  60,000  per  week  for  the  Id  Zm  semi-weekly 

ffreeate  of  2fii nnn  ^«  •  .  ^  weekly  papers,  or  an  ae- 

portion  i,  i,  Meved/tMreSerlTof/^  J^r''^'  ?  P'"" 
world.  '  exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  in  the 

ber  of  the  daily  and  weekh  nanpr!  '^  ^k  ? ,   ^  ^'■^'**^''  """»" 

bleness  and  ineEmW  I  ^  ^  ^^^^  P^*"*^^^  °^  ^11  the  fee- 
eralirwhilf.  ?W  ^  of  he  newspaper  press  of  the  country  gen- 
S  ifew^S  ♦?  ^'V-^'T  '"  °"Sinal  intelligence  to  the  pane?s 

vertisements  for  support  and  fhp.ptS      f  ^"Z""!^?'  °"  ^^^''  «d- 

what  if^^opX  wirh''re»%™of  .?^'^"''»"'  ''^  »>'™'"'»g 
in  their  poK,  a  J„ea  w  all  oppS  to^T^^"?','"  5^'"^ 

in  which  they  n'o?S;JubjeI?:        '""^  ^  '^'  ^^""^  P^^^S^P** 

quantities  than  15  gallons  lolTtnTf^  ^  '1^!  of  spirits  in  gnv.iJer 
shops),  which JfcafriedintnpffL  P"t  an  end  to  all  retail  or  drr^m 
and Vosperity  of  the  peoSe  of  tS'/rn^"'' '"  Pfr°*«  ^^e  happ,.e8^ 
passing  that  of  any  lawever  enac  ed  hlnTr^^^^^  ^°  *^  ^^*"''  ^"r- 
ceive,  not  only  the  aporoval  b?M)i«  «;^     .  Legislature,  should  not  re- 

paper  press  throSffi  the  state     Bu^^^^^^^^  f  '^'  ^'^^'^  »«^«- 

self-interest  ordinarily  exerciaes  ovpr  11  I  ^"""^  ^^-^  influence  which 
proverbially  „„.HlingVSr^^^^^^^^  is 

.-  u.«.viuu«  uaexe^i  can  be  just,  righteous,  or  expVdi^'ntrkndlvpT 


and  by  ex- 
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-"Jll!"?  *h«  »<5yerti8ing  columns  of  most  of  the  newspapers  in  this  city. 

»^&?an'ber;S"  "'"'  ""^^  ^°^"'  *""'  *""^«*^*-  P'^^''^^'^  "«>  «»»>«' 

Of  the  spirit  of  partisanship  in  v,hxm  the  newspapers  are  oon- 
ductid,  a  hundred  ijroofs  might  be  ^rivw; ;.  for  every  r  a..,i  on  both 
sidM  mrnishes  continual  evidence  o^'  tSus;  but  one  sr' -imen  will 
suffice.  It  IS  taken  from  the  Boston  Courier,  one  oi  tie  leading 
jnornmff  papers,  of  Oct.  31,  and  is  ,y  no  means  the  worst  of  ite 
kind.    If  IS  as  follows : 

of'tW^  rS''««.T"''^'*^^'n"?®  ''  """^  '-°^^  »^  hand  when  the  people 
fmn,  rtant'^ahf  «f  r"^  ealled  upon  to  exeruse  that  u.ost  precious  and 

?;£     Thl?w'^^''1^'''^"'  '- "  ''^''''  «<■  ^^^"  '"!«"  and  reprosenta- 
tives.    The  oming  ele.nion  puts  i;  in  t!.e  power  of  every  man  to  mark 

n1.,t''«;?r^'*'?K"''  '^P'''''^''  «*  '^'^  P»'-*y  ^^''>«  have,  for  n"ne  years 
f^'J^f  ""T  '**•'  ??""*'^'  ''"*^  '^^^'^^  »'  -»«  s'^ene  and  the  subject  of 
V/  h^ml  f^  iS"*  '^"^^""f''  T^  dic:i.trous  experiments  ever  conceived 
b/  human  foiiy  or  practised  by  human  wickedness.    The  party  who 

t   r  ',  T<^  ?^  *^  ^"^"•'■^^  government  now  call  upca  the  peopirof 

a.  i;i,u  ,d  States  to  continue  them  in  power.    What  have  the  cartv 

".1„^h"'n"  such  a  reward  tTh.y  have  done  all  thesfthfngs  •  ^     ^ 

^r.J^Jih  "^^^.of  ^'^'erty  they  iiave  tyrannized  over  the  land;  op- 

Ee  ti\h7irtasSr"'  "^^  '""'^  '^^'"  "  """'^'^  ^^  '^^^^^^  »«  ^^  ^^e 
Jl}-^^^  "*'"®-  ^''^^  i>emocracy  they  have  organized  a  cabal  of  selfish, 
er  'nCn'.rff  •P^"'^  office  Wn„  who  hfve  monopolized  thrprw- 
er,  mfluence,  and  revenues  of  the  nation;  proscribed  all  freedom  of 
thought  and  action,  and  driven  the  obedient  slaves  in  their  ranks  hith. 
er  and  thither,  at  the  word  of  command 

offifi"  »11h  S  ff  •^^^f'*™  t*»^y  f\^ve  turned  aii  honest  men  out  of 

nauJSal'lxpeTes''  ^«^''«°''^™««*  t^^^^  ^ave  doubled  and  tripled  the 

rJulm^V^T  «f  EquaH'y  they  have  set  on  foot  machinations  to  per- 
SSf  t£  f  '"'?  ^nd  dominion  in  their  own  hands,  and  trample  under 

S?«ti„Jfinl?  h '»*  "^*'*!k°^  V^  *='''^«»« '  they  have  widened  the  oriTj 
distinctions  between  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  pursued  dZ 
hberate  schemes  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poo;  poorer 

m  the  name  of  Government  they  hare  violated  law,  constitution 
arnra'rid^ia^^^^  P^^P^^'^  '""-^'-^  squandered'it^rS 

and  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  desperate  and  unprincipkd  factloii' 
"In  the  name  of  the  People  they  have  vetoed  the  public  w'll.spS 
Itn^  P'?f '  r!.'^"'""'  'h«  people's  wishes,  and  the  ieoPs  cZ- 
plamts,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  people's  sufferings.  In  the  name  of 
nrfnrr-P''  t^^  have  abwscd  the  na.  ;.>  .vith  more  insult  and  grinding 
oppression  than  has  been  perpetrat./'  m  the  same  time  in  the  most 
despotic  monarchy  ia  Europe.  "  ^"®  ™"®^ 

r  M,//i£  ^rfl^""^  the  Unit  ,1  St^t e  wish  for  the  renewal  or  the  per- 
foowpr     Thi\'f  '"dignit...,  ,  ^  "  have  only  to  continue  these  men 

ilEr^„in?,E  f^  "^u'  "'*"'  ■  ■'",  '^'''^'"•y  '■•^P^^t  *"  their  follies  and 
au  their  iniquities,  for  they  are  ue,  ',fr  wiser  nor  more  honest  than  they 
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£dipJrL^^^  by  experience,  and 

jhetoricTorakft,^\^fc/^^^^^^^^  there  needs  no 

how  any  man  can,  with  an  honest^nnT  ''  *^«««.fac's  in  mind,  we  ask 
men  who  have  peroetrated  wSS  f^5!?'f"u''®'  ^'^^  ^is  suppoATo  the 
Sjhe  party  WdeSatei^tSnfhe^^^^^    all  theKsdeeds! 

onl'tnlfL':^rtfJ^^^^  Radicals,  or  the 

the  will  if  the  .^aioritrand  arP  J"'*'^  ^^'?'  ^^*^^  ''^'^^gnises 
are  called  « Tories -'"a^^^        T  ^^^°c?t«  of  universal  sufraffe. 
vvho  call  the  peopl   «'E^  ^^bb?e°^f;;J^^  ''  Aristocratical  pa,^ 
agrarians,  levelled,  JacobiS  ^  ^1?"" *'  **^"  Democrats  £ 

rcS^SfS^elt-^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^steesl?^^^^^^^^^^  indeed, 

filed  by  a  sia??  X'ney-ZSa,  !L  ?n^""  r^^^H^^oZln 
tism"  exists  wholly  in  thefm  Jfnlf?  England.  The  "  despo- 
pointed  party.    Seed  ft  TSZlTl  °^  *^'  ?^^^**^  «»d  disap- 

they  wouWare  .ban  ^nowfno^S 

sovereignty,  and  bv  univircli  c.  9  ^'     ^^^  ^*^*®  ^as  its  separate 

bere  ofVUpper7nd  Wer  S^^^^^  or  nearlvso,  all  the  mem- 
chosen.  NoK  can  b^^de  oMal.?  '^""T  ^1^  '"^  S^'^^^' 
»ent  J  and  freedom  of  the  prei  andS  ^^"^"^  ^•^'^?"*  *^«^  «o«- 
est  vigour:  while  all  onJninf  ]■■  ^^J''^  ^^^^  in  their  great- 

country  that  ever  existed  .so?h^jff if  ''^'^  protected,  as  in  any 
removed  to-morrow  and  wd*' 'V^!  ^[^9*  administration  weri 
a.^  li.rty,  ^^  t^^^J^^^:^^ 

than  the^a^ngfof  a  ptt?  JutTnffi^  ^'t^  ?  ''  "'^^^^^^  ™ore 
they  get  into  pLer.  Th^aSculturP  of'  7^'' •  '"-"^  *^«  '°°'»«nt 
commerce  active,  its  shiDninEii  f  ii  °^  A""^"*"*  "^  flourishing,  its 
tures  thriving.  ie£^2rmlf^-  ^'"Pjoy^d,  and  its  maniac 
of  urocuv,  ;„^j>.  -  f  ^  ^  "0  country  m  which  a  larger  nrn««^u„ 
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are  opulent,  all  are  possessed  of  competency,  and  few  or  none  suf- 
fer  from  actual  want.  Wages  in  every  department  are  high,  food 
is  abundant  and  cheap.  There  are  no  artisans  out  of  employment 
in  large  masses,  no  poor  clamouring  for  parochial  relief,  and  no 
beggars.  The  churches  are  filled  with  elegantly-dressed  people ; 
the  theatres  and  concerts  are  crowded  j  the  lecture-rooms  are  filled ; 
the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  thriving;  the  railroads  and 
steamboats  are  filled  at  every  trip ;  benevolent  objects  are  support- 
ed by  munificent  subscriptions ;  and  private  parties  are  thronged 
with  the  gay  and  the  fashionable  in  every  quarter.  And  yet,  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  the  Whig  newspapers  insist  upon  it  that  the 
nation  is  hastening  on  at  a  rapid  rate  to  ruin,  calamity,  and  dis> 
grace ;  though,  if  their  party  were  to  come  in  to-morrow,  their  note 
would  be  changed  before  a  single  month  were  over,  and  they 
"would  then  find  America  to  be  the  freest,  happiest,  and  best-gov- 
erned country  in  the  world,  because  their  party  were  at  the  helm 
— and  they  are  infallible ! 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  newspapers  of  this  class  is,  the 
indifference,  if  not  approbation,  with  which  they  look  upon  all  the 
attempts  made  to  put  down  freedom  of  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
slavery ;  they  do  not  think  this  "  despotism"  any  infringement  upon 
liberty,  because  it  relates  to  another  class  of  their  fellow-men.  The 
tyranny  of  the  whites  over  the  blacks  they  justify  or  excuse,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  right  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  and,  if 
not  just,  at  least  expedient.  The  despotism  of  the  anti-abolition- 
ists over  those  who  are  in  favour  of  emancipation  is  also  applaud- 
ed by  some,  justified  by  others,  and  excused  or  winked  at  by  near- 
ly all.  But  so  one-sided  and  oblique  is  their  vision  in  all  matters 
of  politics  and  government,  that,  while  they  rave  at  an  imaginary 
despotism  of  the  president  and  his  supporters,  which  has  no  exist- 
ence but  in  their  disorderal  imaginatici  s,  they  are  perfectly  blind 
to  the  real  despotism  exercised  by  a  race  boasting  to  love  freedom, 
and  declaring  in  their  Constitution  that "  all  men  are  bom  equal," 
over  a  race  whom  they  continue,  against  all  remonstrance,  exam- 
ple, and  appeal,  still  to  keep  enslaved.  The  following  paragraph 
18  from  the  Boston  Morning  Herald  of  October  31 : 

"  Anti- Abolition. — The  second  attempt  of  the  abolition  lecturer, 
named  Colvert,  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  has  ended 
in  smoke.  The  reverend  gentleman  concluded  it  unsafe  to  venture 
another  trial,  according  to  his  previous  announcement.  His  eflSgy  was 
carted  about  the  streets  by  the  multitude  (among  which  were  many  per- 
sons from  the  neighbouring  towns),  and  Anally  burned !  A  few  nights 
previous,  he  got  possession  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bethel, 
Connecticut,  through  the  management  of  one  of  the  deacons,  named 
Seth  Seelye,  although  the  largest  portion  of  the  church  were  opposed 
to  it.  A  few  women  and  children  attended ;  the  multitude  on  the  out- 
side stoned  the  building,  rang  the  bell,  &c.  Tiie  majority  of  the  con- 
gregation left  before  he  had  finished  his  lecture.  Mr.  Seelye,  having 
the  keys,  '  took  the  responsibility'  upon  himself  to  open  it  to  the  rev- 
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to  be  attributed  to  his  Wht  nn^5  ^-^ '"^^™"'' '' '»»"« 
them  caring  a  straw  aM  Sm^atrof  ^^0."''"'^.°' 
mganxious  to  obtain  .  party  triumpr  *  ' ''"'  ""=''  ^ 

the  Americans  speak  thus  ytCrnSe7//2    k"^  "^l  ^"^'  ^'^^^ 
^t.    Hereisap^raphfro^rEt^^;^^^^^^^^^ 

MadarCrpi'rplyr^^^^  to  invite* 

not  amend  some^f  S  uncS%^S-en  AmAnlT  ^^^""^  "«"  ^<» 
most  public,  and,  therefore,  most  £enerallvdiiT«^  these  one  of  the 
wearing  hats  in  the  dress  c  rcle  of  the  thp^.i  P^^""^'  "  ^^^  ^''^^^  of 
we  perceive,  indulge  in  the  same  breach  of  ^nLf"**  *"""*  °'^  "'«» ^o^, 
less.  The  very  fact  that  onHart  of  Lh^^*^  manners,  for  it  is  no 
the  others  by  tL  name 'dress  Efrde  '  shonlrl  »h^  "  distinguished  from 
part  at  least\hey  should  nTdeSnttrnt^JH^^^^  '"  ^''^ 

No  one  would  think  of  enterinff  a  ballrnom  i„  w»n?    . '"  l^^  streets. 
wrap.rascal,yettheoneoffe3Lain,S™J,^  Wellington  boots  and  a 
the  other.    'Aere  is  anCKSwhiKfruM  K'"'"^ 
«?'  th '*  °^  .'^"'"i"^  ^°''««««  •"  the  house.    wTdiJelJfc  "^'l'^''- 
liftltV^rh^iTeV^^^^^^^^^^ 

=^he^?St^oL"£t^^^^^^^^^^ 

not  the  smell  ofYearS  one  that  slffS'^teT'^^'v  5*1 
and^dresses  stained  and  spoiled.    OurtE  S;i;^,oS^^^£!; 

there  ts  less  of  thb  in  Boston  than  inkSortfhe  tlW^J^^^^^ 
of  oS  '.r''^.  transcribing.    It  is  from  the  MercaS  Joum; 
of  October  31  and  says  what  no  English  tAaveller  would  vii 
to  say  without  bemg  described  as  a  libeller.    It  is  this : 
"Daily  Soknes  on  Warren  Bridob.— Thorp  U  T,«^hoK1 

more  industrious  than  the  New-E^ndeii  Thp-P.  1^  ^°  P^opJ« 
fiillw  onnnoj  n-  P~.-i.V-l.-'',  ''-.ngianaers.  rhey  seem  to  have  nar-- 
.-^  ^..  ,,,iuiiu3  aainu-aDie  ieasous  on  the  value  of  tlmj.' 
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There  are  among  ua  no  men  of  leisure ;  all  are  occupied ;  and,  whatorer 
tlicir  particular  enjoyments  or  r  leasures  may  be,  they  pursue  them  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  an  oani.tHtiieHs  truly  astonishing.  '  No  time  nmat 
b«  '  r  iMKi  to  bo  the  nuiver  »1  mnxim;  and  fortius  reason  they 
-  .  4nd  complam  .f  dyapepsy ;  hurry  through  the  streets  as 

.M(«>  '  vj  i  the  world  do|)«nded  on  their  exertions,  or  drive  like  Jehus 
a^>f>ti!  taa  country,  as  if  racing  against  time,  and  complain  of  tlie  dul- 
Hess  of  railroad  travelling  when  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  onl  tweatv 
miles  an  hour.  When  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  ^U  arc  anx- 
ious to  be  the  first  to  get  out  of  the  vehicle ;  man  v  shoves  are  given  or 
received,  and  many  hats  or  bonnets  are  fearfully  coniprfssed.  The 
same  scene  is  witnessed  at  the  closf  of  the  services  in  a  church ;  the 
moment  the  benr  '  .     >ronouuced,  a  rush  ia  made  by  the  male 

members  of  thw  jongregation  for  tl.j  door,  and  a  scene  of  great  disorder 
and  confusion  ensues.  A  similar  exhibition  is  witnessed  in  a  lecture- 
room;  each  person  J3  so  reluctant  to  lose  only  two  or  three  minutes 
of  Ume,  that  he  presses  forward  with  a  perseverance  and  a  disregard  of 
obstacles  which  would  better  become  a  better  cause. 

"But  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  value  which  the  Yankees  at- 
tach to  time  may  be  witnessed  in  passing  one  of  the  large  bridges  which 
connect  Bos  m  with  the  adjaeent  country  when  the  draw  is  about  to  be 
raised.    We  have  often  witnessed  the  bustle  incident  to  such  an  occa- 
Bion  on  Warren  Bridge,  the  great  thoroughfare  to  Charlestown,  and 
Have  derived  no  httle  amusement  therefrom.    When  preparations  for 
raising  the  draw,  that  a  vessel  may  pass  through,  are  seen  from  afar, 
•nxiety  and  alarm  are  strongly  depicted  on  every  countenance,  for  each 
one  tears  that  he  may  be  left  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  draw,  an<i  thus 
De compelled  to  sac.ifice  from  three  to  five  minutps  of  hia  valuable  i  me 
when  a  scrub-race  commences  among  the  p'  It  jU, ins,  and  feats  of  airil' 
ity  are  practised  which  are  truly  wonderful  to  behold.    A  looker  on  who 
was  not  in  the  secret,  wi  uld  suppose  that  a  sudden  mami.  a  simultane 
ous  and  mstinclive  impulse  to  take  the  most  violent  mn      lar  exercise 
■was  felt  by  every  indivifi-.al  on  the  bridge,  without  rega         aee  sex  or 
occupation.    The  youth  of  sixteen  is  seen  straining  evr  y  im-scle  anna- 
fently,  to  keep  pace  with  some  gr-^ve  old  gentleman  ol   areescore  year 
and  ten,  and  »  not  unft^qucntly        on  m  the  r;     ■ ,  blooming  damsel 
and  sage  maU'^ns,  the  finical  dandy  and  the  ragR  d  wafer,  the  thought- 
Jess  buffoon  and  the  sedato  c'ugvman,  all  seem  to  be  actuated  bythe 
same  emulative  sp     l,  and  press  forward  with  a  zeal  and  activity  vvhich 
excites  hn  marve'      the  by-strnder,  who  do...,  not  fe. '  incUned  to  con- 
I'^st  the  .  nze.    0       vould  thi    i  that,  like  Burns's  Tarn  '  >'Shanter,  i    y 
deemed  that  some  fierce  and  malignant  spirit  was  in  i    1  pursuit    .ad 
ft!Vo«iVT™'^/T^  '"'""^^?  of  time,  but  health,  fame,  iiafpiness,  ay, 
life  nsolf,  depended  on  reacbmg  the  keystone  of  the  bridge  wUh  all  pos 
•iUiJ  uespatcb."  *^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Belli.-Hevoluuoriary  Uermont  -Ffr..  «.;„  .7''  "«?.^''"Pe'— Ancient  P,      ,,f 

their  conRTo.  ZJ,  ,^  ^i„„  '1^'°"'  °P'"'™'  "f  "»  '^'e'gy  and 

found  i„  f„  'rvrsfd  sir  rr^'ft 'v-'h'r' '-  •■' 

respect  in  ^^ .  ch  the  charnrtpr  ln5  «  /  ™  •  ^^  '^'g'^  ^^^ee  of 
i3  held  here,  aJon  hnsZlL2J^"\^  ' i?'"'^*"''  °^  ''"g^o" 
and  from  the  number  wealth  1h  1  ?'''^'V^.^'^^F7™«^^ 
preachera  and  he^reTLZfuL  h  ".^"^"*'.?  "^  *^«  Unitariaa 
Jen,  of  Unitarianlra  !?  A;  tatTstics'^fl"'  ''"'^'?^  t^«^^"«r- 
and  worshippera  caref.lllv  i!>M^  J^^ ''^''^'■*' <=**"''c'>es,  sects, 
sources  withKkch  t^^" VS!'«?  ^T  '^'  "^'^  «"*»»*^"tic* 
to  a  few  and  therefte  th^ar  t^^^^^^^^^^^^  '"^r'^,« 

places  of  worship  now  in  reJiilar  15  •      7^^  ""'"^«'"  of 

are  about  70,  of  which  60  Irf  inn»r  .i°'«,f '?"''  "*^  '"  Boston 
ally,  in  a  popu  adon  of  80  ^T   ""^  ''"','''  ""^  *^"  occasion- 

«een'in  the  followir?'*;??,:.  IT./^'«^'^«  ^PP^ions  will  be 


.en.tt..llowin,I.tofS^^ 

Presbyterians     .    .         *  lo 

Baptists     ...         '  H 

Methodists     ..'.['  y 

Episcopalian  ...*,'*  g 


Universalists  .  g 

Roman  Catholics  .'  ."  '  4 
Swedenborgiaus .  "1 
Quakers     ....'.''      £ 


b,U„i.aria„      aX'^TfciS'opiir   '"'I'T  '^"''"''^ 

Fared  not  <o  partake  of  ,n     We  "*'  *''"''  "P" 

.aid'to^be*    ''"XT,TtL   '"^.^r^^™"™""  ""«'•"« 

"^^d  ne,    v'SnL^M   Z:lS,.*™?»v''^' ".  >- - 

Vol.  J.--i  Y  '    '  """^  V^ic^  secis  uave  m- 
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creased  in  numbers,  so  as  to  alter  the  balance  materially.  Even 
now,  however,  the  Unitarians  have  a  greater  number  of  churches 
than  any  other  single  sect ;  their  preachers  are  more  eminent  for 
learning  end  eloquence,  and  their  congregations  embrace  nearly 
all  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  families  of  the  city,  vthile  the 
University  of  Cambridge  is  also  in  their  hands,  nearly  all  the  pro- 
f^^rs  there  being  Unitarians  in  their  opinions. 

Under  the  head  of  Presbyterians  are  classed  all  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  that  are  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic  in  opinion,  and 
are  neither  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  nor  Methodists;  but  these, 
though  called  Presbyterians,  are  not  subject  to  any  General  As- 
sembly, as  in  Scotland. 

The  Episcopalians  follow  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  such  alterations  in  the  service  as  the  difference  of  country  and 

government  requires ;  and  in  respect  to  the  opulence  and  station  of 
leir  adherents,  they  come  next  to  the  Unitarians. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  very  numerous,  there  being  not  less 
than  10,000  members  of  that  church,  or  one  eighth  of  the  whole 
population  in  Bo«)ton. 

The  Universalists  are  also  numerous,  and  are  yearly  increasing. 
The  Swedenborgians  are  few  in  number;  but  the  Quakers  have 
hardly  enough  to  form  even  a  small  congregation,  and  have  only 
occasional  meetings  at  irregular  intervals  of  time.  Of  Jews,  none 
appear  to  reside  here ;  at  least  no  place  of  worship  exists  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religious  services. 

All  are  conducted  on  the  voluntary  system,  without  the  least  aid, 
either  in  patronage  or  pay,  from  the  state ;  ind  in  no  city  in  the 
world  are  the  clergy  better  provided  for,  the  churches  more  com- 
modious and  comfortable,  the  congregations  more  numerous,  or  the 
harmony  and  friendly  feeling  between  the  different  sects  more  re- 
inarkable  than  here. 

The  largest  of  all  the  churches  is  the  Old  South  Church,  Pres- 
byterian, built  in  1669,  which  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
is  used  for  religious  and  benevolent  anniversary  meetings,  as  it  is 
supposed  capable  of  accommodating  3000  persons.  During  the 
Revolutionary  war,  the  British  dragoons  stationed  here  in  1775 
entirely  destroyed  the  interior  of  it,  by  removing  all  the  pews,  pul- 
pit, and  altar,  and  converting  it  into  a  riding-school ! 

King's  Chapel,  which  was  built  in  1686,  was,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, used  for  the  governor  and  other  public  authorities,  it  being 
then  an  Episcopalian  Church.  It  is  now  Unitarian,  but  still  uses 
the  Church  of  England  Liturgy,  with  slight  variations.  The  old 
English  governor's  pew,  which  was  higher  and  more  ornamented 
than  the  rest,  has  been  recently  removed,  yet  it  otill  retains  the 
name  of  King's  Chapel,  by  which  it  is  generally  known.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  rememoered  that5  in  the  fever  of 
the  Revolution,  the  names  of  King-street,  Queen-street,  Prince- 
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tim«.,  will  most  p2ably  S  it,  Z?  ''7'"'^  °"*''^«^  *''««» 
iteelf  shall  enclur^  ^  ^  """*  «"  '°"&  ""  the  building 

naSr^l"^^^^^^^^^  »»li't  in  ,699,  ongi- 

of  the  history  of  Boston  for  ?L  i  •  f  "°*  T"'' '"  ^^^^  «">y  P«rt 
churches  of  the  Sal  L.  tL^^  "7J°  t'  '^''^  '"  «"y  ^^  the 
Old  Church  of  Engl^  rsm>^^^  f"*  «»  «  reli/of  the 

the  suffraire  for  Hectinir  »  mJ„:'.»^  they  desired  to  avoid;  and 
cants,  who  weJeS^exarnSL?"  T^"""^  *°  '^'  «""^"ni- 
sacrament.    A  number  of  STn,  ^    '  ' -f  ^.'''^  *''"•"«'*  to  the 

which  the  Scripr^  sLuIdT^ad  :?th«  :^  'l^T.'  '^''"'^  '" 
which  all  adu  ts  who  had  »«.!«  K?  »•  ^  '°'"»»ter's  discretion,  in 

fund,  of  the  church  sLuldhte  a  vote^^th"^'?*"^";^  ''  '^'' 
ter.and  in  which  all  pe««ns  wh„  Jn  fJ  1  '.^Jl'^'"*"  ""^'^  '»'"''»- 
co^jnunion  «  withoSLVo^fTeS'^^^^^^^^^^^^      "'^-"^  ^°  t»>« 

sigSltrito^;"on^;  t^^;^  patriot  of  1775,  wh«. 
Declaration  of  IndeneL^^«Ki?  """°"?  \^«  «e^"«"'  of  the 
the  amnesty  oS  by  re  'fiih  ,«"*  n  y'''""^  '''^^'"'^^^  f™™ 
pent,  was  a  liberal  beneforfori^J  ^u  ^T"""^  ^''^  "hould  re- 
engraved  on  one  of  the  cori^p  1 "'"'  5^.^"?'  ?"^  ^^  "^-n^  was 
te™  by  some  of  hi  admir^™  tV"?  f  the  building  in  large  let- 
name  by  the  EngHsh  wrsu^h^htnf'^^  ST"^""-'  *^™«  to  this 
aoldiery!  who  SpL?i?  Ta  ba,^^?'  tw'^  ^^  "^^  »"*«h 
Old  South  ChurA  W^c^niedTl'^H?''  **'l'"?"try,  while  the 
The  stone  still  reraZ  wSf  th.  ™  .7  ♦T'^'^r'  ^°''  *he  cavalnr. 

year  ami  rmg  .n  the  new,  after  the  fashion  of  ■' mem  E^L  J  » 
.-_,  _.^...  ,n  nu.x.u,:f,  us  a  separate  inscription,  among 
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which  are  the  following :  On  the  third  bell, "  We  are  the  first  ring 
of  bells  cast  for  the  British  empire  in  North  America,  1744 :"  fourth 
bell,  "  God  preserve  the  Church  of  England :"  seventh  bell,  "  Since 
generc^ity  opened  our  mouths,  our  tongues  shall  ring  aloud  its 
praise."  The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  are  here  preach- 
ed with  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
mother-church  than  in  any  other  pulpit  of  the  city. 

The  handsomest  steeple  in  Boston  is  that  of  the  Federal-street 
Church,  where  the  celebrated  Dr.  Channing,  the  Unitarian  preach- 
er, officiates ;  though  the  tower  of  the  Old  South,  of  Park-street, 
and  several  others,  are  lofty  and  imposing. 

West  Church,  built  in  1737,  was  the  one  in  which  the  celebra- 
ted Dr.  Mayhew  preached  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  his  ser- 
mons there  being  supposed  to  have  had  as  great  an  effect  in  pro- 
ducing resistance  to  the  oppressions  of  the  British  as  the  speeches 
*■  Otis  and  the  other  popular  orators  of  the  day.  He  died  only  a 
lew  weeks  after  delivering  in  this  building  his  memorable  dis- 
course on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It  is  the  first  church  in 
Boston  that  adopted  the  practice  of  having  a  Sunday-school  at- 
tached to  it.  This  was  commenced  for  the  first  time  in  1812 ;  and 
so  extensively  has  the  example  been  followed,  that  there  is  now 
scarcely  a  church  in  the  city  that  has  not  its  special  Sabbath- 
school.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  at  these  schools  exceed  5000, 
and  the  teachers  are  not,  as  in  England,  exclusivjely  from  the  mid- 
dle ranks  in  society;  but  here  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  most 
opulent  merchants,  and  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  state, 
take  an  active  personal  share  in  the  business  of  torching,  and  may 
be  found  at  their  post  in  the  Sabbath-schools  with  as  much  regulari- 
ty as  in  their  places  of  worship.  This  church  is  orie  of  the  few  in 
Boston  which  stands  apart  from  all  sects.  Its  members  adopt  no 
other  name  than  that  of  "  Christians."  It  professes  no  particular 
creed,  but  acknowledges  the  Scriptures,  in  the  light  in  which  each 
devout  member  of  the  Church  may  regard  it,  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice. 

The  Catholic  communicants  are  said  to  be  at  present  the  most 
numerous  of  all  the  sects  in  Boston,  as  they  exceed  10,000  in  the 
city  alone,  and  are  every  year  increasing,  as,  indeed,  they  appear 
to  be  in  every  part  of  America,  chiefly  by  the  constant  influx  of 
Catholic  emigrants  of  various  nations,  but  especially  from  Ireland. 
A  convent  of  Ursuline  nuns  also  exists  in  Boston.  This  was  form- 
ed originally  of  four  nuns,  who  were  invited  here  by  Bishop  Chev- 
erus  in  1820,  and  maintained  by  a  provision  made  for  them  by  the 
will  of  a  Catholic  gentleman  named  Thayer.  They  were  employ- 
ed for  the  first  six  years  in  the  instruction  of  females ;  and  having 
by  that  time  increased  their  numbers,  they  removed  to  Charlestown, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  just  across  one  of  the  bridges,  and 
tViprp  MtaV.lished  the  Ursuline  Communitv  on  Mount  Benedict.    This 
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Washington  we  hearrfrom  al7  ^rt""  ^'  """'*  '^Wle  at 
young  P^estl^t  feit^oSg  "  SdrtLlt'r  *?' 
the  Catholic  seminarv  at  GeoJptnlrn  oo .  T  •  ^      ,  teachers  m 

fte  Mqumtance  of  this  rlmTkaWe  a„d  vataable  minkert  B™ 

«l.^^K,«s  cto  of  ™e.  than  tho«,  perhap.,  of  any  „S  ^rtt  fe 

rated  to  their  age  and  comprehension,  as  the  sermons  preaS 
generally  to  adults  are  above  the  measare  of  their  undeSin^T 

eM  The /rr/™"'  '■""'Pr.  «"  '"  "Jute  »ho  desire  to TpS" 
™d  .Pf  °'"'''«°  ««.™'.'.«i  dxri-g  the  week  at  their  o»n  h„^^ 
a,.(l  Ji.j  „„rt  occasioiiauy,  with  their  teachers,  to  lake"  a  "walk 
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into  the  country,  or  to  pass  a  few  hours  in  innocent  recreation  at 
the  Chapel.  A  sewing-school  is  provided  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
and  there  are  two  evening  schools  for  boys,  and  two  afternoon 
schools  for  girls  each  week,  intended  for  those  who  may  be  in 
want  of  a  common  English  education,  and  not  in  a  situation  to  at- 
tend the  other  schools  of  the  city.  Instruction  is  also  given  in 
vocal  music  and  linear  drawing. 

Besides  the  library  attached  to  the  Sunday-school,  a  collection 
hails  been  formed  of  2000  volumes,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  future  free 
library  and  reading-room.    A  cabinet  of  natural  history  is  also  in 

Srogress  of  formation,  and  a  garden  is  attached  to  the  building, 
lesidss  this,  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  during  each  winter,  and 
two  concerts  during  the  season ;  and  the  publication  of  occasional 
works  by  the  committee,  added  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  community,  sustain  the  expense  of  all  this ;  while  a  series  of 
tracts  are  also  published  for  the  use  of  the  children  attending  the 
Chapel,  and  for  such  other  children  as  they  may  be  disposed  to 
send  them  to  for  perusal.  The  property  is  held  by  trustees  for  the 
proprietors,  and  the  services  of  the  committee  and  of  many  of  the 
teachers  are  gratuitous.  No  particular  sectarian  doctrines  are  pro- 
fessed or  expounded,  but  the  instruction  given  is  such  as  all  good 
Christians  would  a^ree  in  and  approve  j  and  the  amount  of  good 
done  by  the  institution  is  incalculable. 

The  Pitts-street  Chapel  was  erected  in  1826,  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  forming  an  "  Association  for  Beligious  Improvement," 
the  object  being  to  obtain  the  services  of  Christian  ministers  of 
every  denomination  in  turn,  to  give  free  religious  instruction  to  the 
poor.  The  sura  of  16,000  dollars  was  raised  for  this  purpose,  and 
a  commodious  chapel  built,  in  which  religious  services  are  per- 
formed gratuitously  by  ministers  of  all  the  Christian  denominations, 
and  it  is  always  well  attended.  Attached  to  it  are  two  rooms  for 
a  Sunday-school  and  a  parish  library.  The  Howard  Sunday-school 
held  in  this  place  has  nearly  400  scholars  who  regularly  attend  it, 
so  that  both  instruction  and  religious  worship  are  here  obtained 
and  enjoyed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  community  "  without  money 
and  without  price." 

The  Marlborough  Chapel  is  another  capacious  and  beautiful 
edifice,  recently  erected  in  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Washington- 
street,  on  the  model  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  New-York, 
and,  like  it,  a  "  free  church,"  in  which  service  is  performed  every 
Sabbath,  open  to  all,  without  cost,  as  the  pews  are  not  the  prop- 
erty of  any  individuals,  nor  is  any  rent  paid  for  them.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  chapel  are  defrayed  by  the  rental  of  the  building  ibr 
public  meeting's,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted :  and,  like  our 
Exeter  Hall  in  London,  it  is  used  for  public  assemblies,  anniversa- 
ries, and  miscellaneous  meetings,  connected  chiefly  with  moral, 
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than  in  the  church^  anJcTapelsTEnlhnT^'"^  >sn.uch  better 
cathedral  and  collemate  cK  tL  •^•1"'^'  ^""^^P^'^S  only  the 
better  educated?Se  tl^^^^^  andS'S'.^'  ■'  .1^°^^'  ^^^ 
estimation  of  their  followers     THpIc  ^^^?  '"  *^  ?^^'^^ 

written  (excepting  t^^  SSUr^":  ttf  » 
tsts),  and  are  prepared  with  great  care      ThJ.!      *^t^^P" 

there  are  three  services  in  the  dav  in  all  flipJ  or.  *  ^""'^^"^^ 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

F«rn..chool8.-i..«titution«  for  Orphans  and  wfdo^^'^'^'"^^^  »">"•  ""^ 

ciety  for  promoting  Ars  and  mmhc^ZT^'tk^'^'T''  ^^^  Debating  Clubs.-So- 

Thk  benevolent  societies  of  Boston  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  churches,  and  all  are  freelv  and  nmnlv  c..^»:„^  Tc!"'.,^ 
groa  of  America  shows  itself  in  the  erectio7.nd  support  jf  bsS! 
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Boston  Dispensary. 
Humane  Society. 
Charitable  Fire  Society. 
Howard  Benevolent  Society. 
Charitable  Mechanics*  Associat. 
Asylum  for  Indigei»t  Doys. 
Penitent  Female  Refuge. 
Boston  Seaman's  Society. 
Scot's  Charitable  Society. 
Boston  FemoJe  Society. 
Young  Men's  Benevolent  Society. 
Female  Philanthropic  Society. 
Fatheriess  and  Widow's  Society. 
Female  Samaritan  Society. 


* 


tions  for  the  great  purposes  of  humanity  in  a  more  powerful  manner 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  speaks  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  voluntary  system.  It  may  be  well  first  to  present  a 
list  of  them,  and  then  add  some  descriptions  of  such  as  require  it ; 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
Marine  Hospital. 
Quarantine  Hospital. 
.  Lying-in  Hospital. 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 
Female  Orphan  Asylum. 
Chidren's  Friend  Society. 
Boston  Port  Society. 
British  Charitable  Society. 
Charitable  Irish  Society. 
Charitable  Congregational  Soc. 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Soc. 
Episcopal  Charitable  Society. 

All  these  institutions  are  for  works  of  pure  benevolence ;  to  af- 
ford relief  to  sufferers,  of  whatever  class  or  nation,  and  to  do  it 
freely,  without  cost  to  those  who  are  relieved.  They  are  all  excel- 
lent of  their  kind,  and  are  all  liberally  supported  and  ably  ad- 
ministered by  their  respective  directors.  The  General  Kospital  is 
Inferior  to  none  in  the  country  for  its  size,  accommodaticn,  air, 
food,  cleanliness,  and  medical  skill,  in  all  of  which  it  equbis  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  and  higher  praise  cannot 
be  bestowed  on  it  than  this.  The  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  a  noble 
building  at  a  short  distance  from  the  "ity,  in  a  beautiful  as  well  as 
healthy  situation  3  and  everything  about  it  reminded  us,  during  our 
visit  to  its  various  wards,  and  conversing  with  its  inmates,  of  the 
splendid  Hospital  01  Bloomingdale  in  New- York,  and  anything 
more  perfect  than  that,  of  its  kind,  it  is  really  difhcult  to  imagine. 

At  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  we  witnessed  a  most  gratifying 
exhibition  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  previous  to  the'r  breaking 
up  for  their  short  vacation.  Their  proficiency  in  almost  every 
branch  in  which  they  were  examined  was  astonishing :  in  history, 
iTflOgraphy,  mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  logic,  languages,  but, 
.jove  all,  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  We  were  accompa- 
nied in  this  visit  by  the  accomplished  Madame  Caradoi  Albn, 
■who,  at  the  request  of  the  examiners,  proposed  to  the  blind  pupils 
some  questions  <m  the  theory  of  music,  formation  of  chords,  resolu- 
tions of  keys,  m'/lulation,  &c.,  and  their  answers  both  surprised 
and  delighted  her.  In  return  for  the  pleasure  she  enjoyed  at  their 
hands,  she  kindly  piayed  and  sang  to  them  two  or  three  delicious 
airs,  a»»d  the  clijlcken  were  enraptured.  I  took  the  opportunity 
also,  on  my  part,  to  extend  to  the  whole  number  of  teachers  and 
pupils  a  f^ee  admission  to  my  two  courses  of  lectures  on  Egypt  and 
Palestine :  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  bv  subseauent  exam- 
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lectures  of  the  courL  Th.  ?^' ""??«»"'  P»ints  of  all  tbe 
lishment  i,  ft.  HoTe'  a  «X  iT.f  °  ■'^°°''™'»  tki^  «'»•>■ 
skUl,  ~ntlenea  Mre^dlH^r  •'.''''"'■""<'?»*.  ""•!  «•  fitted  by 

gio^  might  iJ^sSfo'fa  SttrTd  brftrH""'  'i' 

venerate  him  as  a  master,  and  love  hL  as  Vw^^S  "'VP'^ 
aatanls,  being  persons  of  his  own  c  W  are  alf  Zli  n°?  *'"  ^ 

"ne^L^rC^n^Sleti^VSrF^^F^^^ 

often  are,  deSte  orthe°lld  »r  ^^''1  '1^  *^'-"^'"' ^  '^^V 
who  discover  th^best^m,deT  fl  Uf"  '•  ^^■  *^^^'  ''"^^'■^  °^  t^^^J 
them  from  be^o^ing  d^t^^^^^^^^^^  P^^vent 

the  hour  of  need     1iv?K  7  ^^^l  vigilance  and  courage  in 

struction  and  a  Llf^  '1    ?  ^  P'^P^'^^  '"  *^^o  secured  from  de- 
airucnon,  and  a  great  deal  of  persona  sufTerins-  alleviated 

witn  any  ol  the  religious  societies,  are  n  no  wav  h«.,.l.«i  u    It 
provisions  made  in  iost  of  Ihom  for  the  reZf  „7,t™    ^  ^S!" 
Asylum  for  Indigent  Bovs  talte^the  deS  e  of  ,S7.'"°''-  7*" 
pecially  orphausfunder  fts  care,  and  brinlSiera  uo  lo^'  t     T 

irvfhhiTandtb:„r;  ti'^3  ^xt"^:^ 

^'^™r^^mr£^".efeerlH55 

:;£  7"  maintenance.     The  published  report  on  the  JatTof  th^ 

stu.  Lon  says,  its  mtcrnal  arrangements  ^d  the  mana»trf 

tli^  children  are  such  .«  to  make  it  like  a  well-reffulateddv  nf 

brothers  and  sisters;  they  are  provided  with  deceTand  comfS^^ 

IcSltl^rln-?:^-- ,-^  -«i-t  .food:Vnd  SoS 

"fo"Lfii;_Zz  °^  "^"^^""^  a«enaai>.ce  when  needad;  and  they 
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are  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  common 
schools. 

The  Female  Orphan  Asylum  is  devoted  to  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  female  orphans  and  destitute  female  children ;  and  the  Fe- 
male Philanthropic  Society  and  Female  Samaritan  Society  extend 
their  operations  towards  benefiting  the  distressed  of  adult  age 
among  their  own  sex ;  while  the  Female  Fatherless  and  Widow's 
Society,  embracing  both,  extends  its  aid  to  all  who  come  within 
either  of  the  classes  named. 

The  Boston  Port  Society  and  the  Boston  Seaman's  Society  take 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  maritime  class,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
good  is  done  by  their  exertions.  A  boarding-house,  called  "  The 
Sailor's  Home,"  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  crews 
of  ships  as  they  arrive  from  lon^^  voyages,  in  which  ample  accom- 
modation and  comfortable  board  is  provided  at  the  bare  cost  of  the 
materials  used ;  good  beds,  an  excellent  table,  a  general  sitting- 
room,  a  library  and  reading-room,  meciical  attendance,  and  every 
domestic  enjoyment  being  provided  at  the  moderate  rate  of  three 
dollars,  or  about  twelve  shillings  sterling,  per  week.  The  seamen's 
clothes  are  taken  care  of,  and  repaired  and  put  in  order  for  the  next 
voyage ;  their  wages  secured  in  a  savings'  bank,  and  the  interest 
drawn  as  required ;  and  the  most  friendly  advice  is  given  to  them 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  establishment,  himself  for  many  years 
a  sea-captain,  and  thoroughly  competent  to  treat  them  as  brothers 
and  friends.  The  house  forms  in  itself  a  temperance  hotel,  as  no 
intoxicating  drinks  are  either  sold  or  permitted  to  be  brought  into 
it,  or  used  by  any  of  the  inmates. 

A  nautical  school  is  attached  to  this  institution,  in  which  young 
seamen  are  instructed  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  practical  naviga- 
tion. A  Seaman's  Aid  Society  also  belongs  to  it ;  and  the  object 
of  this  branch  is  to  furnish  to  seamen  the  best  description  of  clothes 
used  by  them  at  mere  cost  of  materials  and  labour,  as  well  as  to 
employ  in  the#iaking  of  them  the  wives  and  daughters  of  seamen, 
■who  receive  adequate  wages  instead  of  the  miserable  pay  they  get 
from  the  usual  venders  of  clothing ;  and,  besides  good  wages,  the 
young  girls  receive  a  gratuitous  education  also. 

In  addition  to  all  these  is  another  co-operating  society,  called  the 
Bethel  Union,  composed  chiefly  of  the  former  captains  and  officers 
of  ships,  who  constitute  a  standing  committee  from  their  own  num- 
ber to  hear  cases  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  seamen,  of  injustice 
or  harsh  treatment  from  their  commanders ;  to  adjust,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, without  recourse  to  expensive  litigation,  such  disputes  as  may 
have  arisen  between  masters  and  ovners  of  ships  and  the  crews 
they  employ;  or,  if  this  be  found  iiupracticable,  then  i  protect  the 
seamen's  rights,  and  procure  for  them  the  redress  they  need  at  the 
expense  of  the  society's  funds. 

While  all  these  institutions  extend  their  protection  and  benevo- 
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take  special  care  of  the"  relcSl""'  '?''  ^tamable  Societies 
statement  of  the  origin  oSZ  ™"""?:">™-  The  following 
cannot  fail  to  be  reKith  iSes,  hv°'''™''B  •"'  "''=*  ^""""^ 
all  who  love  their  cfunTry  and  cS  J^,  Z?  "'f '  °'  """  "  ""y 
ever  nation  they  ma,  bdong  ''™  ""'""O'n'en,  to  what- 

bytSSp  cTmS£r&'°  ^-'"/'■■er,  bnt  influenced 

f«>n,  disappoi„t,7eStheir  exS^^^^^^^^  '?  =1f^  "«»«  "H 

raised  from  absoSdeMiSL  t„  .^  7'5  ""'[."""y  °f  «>™ 
othet,  returned  tolelrtrn'r    Th'o  f  "r^  "Jbota^S"'"'^' £^ 

SEv:^ftr&etar"'-^ -'"-'■^"^^^^^^^ 

oasis  referred  to  them  «!c„i  J  ^^-^  appointed  to  examine  the 
relieve  tho  e  wLfeTaseTan^^^^^^^  with  sufficient  funds  to 

a  fair  claim  to  assSance  '''  '"'^  ""  '°  ^^^^  ^^«°» 

a  S^^d  £;^Sj;"^t'?  r'  "'^S*^  ^  '^-^  g--  only 
woul..  furnish  KLLfof^trl/vot^^  and  operation's  of  eacf 
cupv  an  eoual  '^i^aop     R.,t  y  K  ^  ™^'.^"'^  their  statistics  oc- 

>..omotion,  improveraont,  and  extension  of  the  best  vlansofvL 
-^         ...  ^,,„,,^.^.  y„^  ociencej  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum; 
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the  Mechanics'  Lyceum ;  the  Social  Lyceum ;  the  American  Tract 
Society ;  the  Boston  lAceum ;  the  Boston  Young  Mea's  Society ; 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society  :  the  Boston  Debatmg  Society  ;  the 
Franklin  Debating  Society ;  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music ;  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society ;  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  In- 
temperance ;  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society ;  the  Massachusetts 
Sabbath-school  Union  ;  several  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  for 
the  promotion  of  religion  at  home  and  abroad. 

When  it  is  considered  that  all  these  institutions  for  the  support 
of  religion,  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, are  sustained  purely  and  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple, it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its  superior  efficacy,  as 
compared  with  the  fruits  of  any  system  of  compulsory  support, 
especially  for  religion,  in  any  country  whatever.  The  statistics  on 
the  subject  of  population,  churches,  ministers,  and  communicants, 
so  carefully  compiled  and  clearly  arranged  by  Drs.  Reed  and  Ma- 
theson,  in  their  recent  work,  giving  the  result  of  their  mission  as  a 
deputation  to  the  American  churches  from  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales,  is  so  decisive  of  the  superiority  of 
the  voluntary  principle,  that  they  deserve  to  be  repeated  in  every 
possible  way ;  and  from  these  I  select  the  following  statements,  as 
peculiarly  worthy  of  notice,  and  as  having  borne  the  test  of  very 
careful  and  repeated  examination  : 

St*l>*-  Foinilatioii.      ChnrehM.    Miniitm.    Commmilcanlb 

Massachusetts 610,014      600      704      73,264 

New-York 1,913,508     1800     1750     184,583 

Pennsylvania 1,347,672     1829     1133     180,205 

Tennessee 684,000      630      458      60,000 

Ohio 937,000      803      841      76,460 

Indiana 341,000      440      340      34,806 

The  first  three  of  these  states  are  among  the  earliest  settled,  and 
best  supplied  with  the  means  of  religious  instruction  in  America ; 
and  Scotland  is  believed  to  be  the  portion  of  Great  Britain  best 
provided  with  churches  and  ministers  in  proportion  to  her  popula- 
tion. The  comparison  of  these  with  each  other  will  therefore  be 
the  fairest  test  of  the  effect  of  the  two  systems. 

CooDtrin.  Population.       Cbunhoa.    Miniften.       Communkulk 

3  Atlantic  States     .     .     .     3,871,194    4239    3587      438,052 

All  Scotland 2,365,807    1804    1765    Uncertain. 

3  interior  sUtes  .  ,  .  1,862,000  1872  1639  171,266 
The  result  of  this  comparison  shows  that,  while  in  the  three  At- 
lantic states  of  America  there  is  one  church  for  every  917  persons, 
in  Scotland  there  is  only  one  church  for  every  1312  persons;  and 
while  in  America  there  is  one  minister  for  every  1082  persons,  in 
Scotland  there  is  only  one  minister  for  every  1346  persons. 

If  a  comparison .  be  made  between  the  three  interior  states — 
though  these  have  been  so  much  more  recently  peopled  that  they 
are  yet  in  their  infancy — and  Scotland,  it  will  still  be  advanta- 
geous to  this  countrv  :  for  while  ia  Scotland  there  is  one  church 
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ffn^ri  ^\^2  P^'^'onV"  the  three  interior  states  of  America  tber. 
IS  one  church  to  every  995  peraons  j  and  while  in  Scotland  tLr»^! 

nas"  ?:V°  77'  1346;in  th4  states  tLrell'e  to  ::r; 
in  fh;;h  Ih  P°P"'f  \'°"  5 .  «"d  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  mann2 
in  which  the  population  is  scattered  over  nearly  three  times  Ze^ 
face  of  ScotlanJ ;  Tennessee  bein.  still  in  a  state  of  S  and  re 

AtT^  ^-f"*'*'""^  '"^  ^'^^''  Ohio.covering  a  surface Tf 
40  (KX)  square  miles,  nearly  equal  in  area  to  England  exclusive  of 

oJ^h   "°^^l"'''"g  hght  of  all,  however,  in  which  this  question 

iTf  tr}!'  ll  'i^^'^'  ^^°^«  °^  the  ten  states  which  have  been 
last  added  to  the  Union,  and  are,  consequently,  most  recently  t^o^ 

fifnoU    ATr'^'^iir^''^^'^'  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  OhToXdiS^a 
tS  \^^^'™''  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  and  Florida' 
These  states  cover  an  area  of  480,670  square  miles,  and  are  2; 
ntn«  times  the  size  of  England  and  WaJes;  and,  according  to  the 

Countriei.  w. 

bcotland  .     .     .     .    2.365,807     1804     1766    Uncertain. 

«vprv  qS  '  comparison  gives  to  these  states  one  church  to 

evej  984  persons,  while  m  Scotland  there  is  only  one  to  ever? 

1312;  and  it  gives  to  these  states  one  minister  to  every  1353 Tp7 

sons,  while  m  Scotland  there  is  one  to  every  1346!^he„  Ts" 

taken  mto  consideration  that  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee  and 

Aberdeen  concentrate,  in  their  respective%ircles,  a  larger  population 

han  either  of  these  ten  states  named,  in  neither  of  SHs  £ 

any  town  of  the  size  of  those  mentioned,  this  comparison  I  even 

hll  more  favourable  to  the  new  than  to  the  older  states,  wthal" 

those  great  advantages  by  which  time  has  contributed  to  surround 

A  comparison  of  some  of  the  cities  of  the  three  countries  En^ 
and,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States,  may  approprLrclplef; 
thisexammation;  and  they  shall  be  placed  in  juxtaposition,  fTthe 
greater  ease  of  seeing  their  differences:  "»iorine 

Live'ifjool  ....  o'lTooo     '^"^^    "JTr**"-    •^^^"•^ 

FrfinJrJh ^^^^^^^       132         142  31,000 

*;^!"b"'^gn. 150,000        65  70      Uncertain 

l^tiT'^ ^«°'««0  93  137  See   a": 

bS       ^f'^''  ^^  76  Uncerta  S 

No?t?nrrh„,; f'*'"^"  '^^  80  Uncertain. 

Nottingham 50,000  23  23           4864 

C"»«'»"«t» 30,000        24  23  S 

«trSn„.T*I:^*  ^*'^^^"  •^'*'  °^*^"'^  ^•*'^«'  taken  in  pairs,  is  most 
striking,  but  m  none  _k  it  more  striking  than  in  the  last  two  in 
«mch  u  IS  seen  tiiat  Umcmnati,  a  city  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and 


t 
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the  aite  of  which  was  a  dense  forest  m  the  memory  of  many  of  its 
inhabitants,  has  now,  with  little  mo  .  th^n  half  the  population  of 
Nottingham,  as  many  ministers  and  ;hui  <  s,  and  nearly  twice  the 
number  of  communicants,  that  is  possesst  .  by  <  lis  opulent  and 
long-established  manufacturing  town  of  En  gland. 

Tho  aggregate  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union  gives  the  following 
results: 

Population  .    .    .    13,000,000    I    Churches li,680 

Communicants     .      1,550,800    |     Ministers  .....     11,450 

making  about  one  in  nine  of  the  whok  population  in  a  state  of 
communion  with  some  church ;  and  by  t  ^lis  is  not  .ueant  mere  at- 
tendance on  worship,  however  regular,  but  »ct  membership,  by 
partaking  of  the  most  solemn  ordinances  ot  religion,  and  belong- 
ing by  the  strictest  union  to  the  body  constituting  the  church.  It 
gives,  also,  about  one  church  and  one  minister  to  every  1000  of 
tne  population,  both  of  which  results  are  indoi  edly  mu<  h  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  country  with  whichAm  ri -a  can  com- 
pared. 

There  is  only  one  other  comparison  necessary  as  th<  fit  and  be- 
coming accompaniment  to  this,  which  is  the  proportt  of  persons 
out  of  the  whole  population  receiving  education  't  .s  hools.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  one  in  five ;  m  Scotland  ont  m  ten ;  in 
England  one  in  twelve ;  in  Wales  one  in  twenty ;  and  in  France 
there  are  4,000,000  of  children  who  receive  no  instruction  what- 
ever, and  nearly  half  the  population  are  unable  to  read  or  write, 
though  in  America  there  are  very  few  native-born  inhabitants  of 
either  sex  who  are  not  able  to  do  both. 


CHAPTER  XXX.VI. 

The  Municipal  Government  of  the  City  of  Boston.— Police  Establishment.— Probate 
and  Register  Office.— Revenue  and  Expenditure.— Theatres.— Museums. 

The  municipal  government  of  Boston  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  eight 
aldermen,  and  48  common-councilmen — four  for  each  of  the  12 
wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided — 12  overseers  of  the  poor, 
and  12  school-committeemen.  The  charter  incorporating  Boston 
as  a  city  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  namely,  Feb.  23,  1822 ; 
and  on  this  charter  its  present  municipal  government  is  founded. 
The  Common  Council,  composing  the  Lower  House,  are  elected  by 
the  wards,  four  for  each ;  the  aldermen  and  the  mayor,  composing 
the  Upper  House,  are  elected  by  all  the  citizens  generally.  Each 
of  these  have  a  negative  in  the  proceedings  of  the  other,  so  that 
it  is  only  when  the  maioritv  of  both  are  agreed  that  any  citv  ordi- 
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Hall,  and  nothing  can  surpass  the  combination  of  comfort  ,nH       ^ 
Common-councilmen  .    :e  a  week  in  the  ev«,ii™     if    j  '  '.'" 

.».hori.y  of  „g„,.u„,  .„  ,he  s^  inhe  d.';,^hietr/re,;L' 

in  the  raunicipal  government,   hr  ^avor  aldermpn  .i?!   "  ^^^^ 

councihnen,  in  thet  joir.t .  !X  twer  '  f  H  .''''"'"°"" 

annually  how  many  repre  ,    '  citv  ^Z.t  ^"i^^f '"'"f 

to  the  State  Le^isIatnrP  •     r  ^      "°®*°"  **•«"  ^^na 

01.11C  uegisiaiure,  .anes  from  year  to  vear  havm« 

beej  »met.n.es  more  tha,         ,„d  at  othera  l4  than  40  '       ^ 

county  treasurer  has  3000  dollars  rveaf  but  liL  K.'h  7  !!!'' 
amount  of  60,000  for  the  faithful  perfSnc"  of  h"  dutf  *°  *'* 
The  city  marehal  and  his  assistant  receive  ioint  v  1500  dnl1«™ 
a  year  It  ,s  their  duty  to  superintend  the  police  a^nJTe  heaUh 
of  the  town,  for  which  purpose  they  are  bounr^  t^  „^  , 

through  every  street  ancflaL  at  £  once  a  "eel  t!.  sTeTn'uf 

tJeTin'tr^'^""^  '^'  ^r^'^  ^^^'«t'°»«  enfolded     To  aS 
Cit^n"!       ^^fT""'^  ^^  '^'  ^"'^'  ^  book  is  kept  open  a?Te 
City  Hall,  m  which  any  citizen  may  enter  what  he  deems  a  nni 
sance,  or  suggest  what  he  thinks  would  be  an  improvement  whil" 
IS  sure  to  be  brought  before  the  marshal's  notice^  '  ^^'""^ 

Ihere  is,  besides  these,  a  superintendent  of  common  sewpr«  n„^ 

S'dnl°  '**'"^'  ^'^'^'"^'^^'^  *°  '^^  departmenrat  riaL  of 
ey^thinlrelaS  't  ^  ,l"P^""^^"^^"^°f  streets,  who  has  ch  rje  of 
iS  dota  V  ^   '  Ind  ''^™^^'!  department,  at  a  sala^  of 
xuw  aouars  a  y    . ;  and  a  superintendent  of  burial-eround/  tn 
whom  everything  connected  with  interments  and  tL  pf  eservation 
of  the  graves  and  vaults  is  confided,  at  a  salaiy  of  lOW  doiCa 
lllf    ^  'i*^  P^y''"'"-'^  ^'  "''°  appointed,  who^e  duty  it  Sto^! 
perintend  the  quarantine  of  vessels  arriving  from  Ky  stations 

shor.  '  ?J^  *?  P'-^'t  IS^^I'^*  *^«  ^P'-^^d  of  f  ontagious  dfseasel  0^ 
shore.    He  attends  the  health-office  in  the  City  h!i1  once  a  week 

ceH^rr%^'l"''°"^^^  ^"  ^'^"^•'«"  brought  to  him  and  grant 
certificates  of  such  vaccfnation,  without  which  no  child  is  allS 
to  enter  any  of  the  public  schools.  ^iiov^&l 

_Three  justices  of  police,  at  salaries  of  1500  dollars  ...t  r.A.u 
-c  cicric  ai  i4UU  auilars,  and  another  at  800  dollars"  per^mnui;;; 
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conduct  the  business  of  the  Police  Court,  and  have  at  their  disposal 
a  captain  of  the  watch,  at  800  dollars  per  annum,  who  superintends 
a  night-patrol  from  10  o'clock  till  daylight,  and  25  constables  for 
day-duty  only.  The  judge  of  the  Municipal  Court,  at  a  salary  of 
1400  dollars  a  year,  presides  over  this  court,  in  which  are  tried  all 
pereons  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in 
which  Boston  is  placed,  for  offences  not  punishable  with  death  j 
and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Police  Court  presides  there  over  trials 
of  civil  causes  not  involving  a  larger  sum  than  20  dollars  in  dis- 
pute. 

There  is  also  a  Probate-office  for  wilk,  in  which  ere  preserved 
the  most  perfect  records  of  the  genealogy  of  nearly  all  the  families 
descended  from  the  first  pilgrim  settlers  of  the  country,  and  a  Regis- 
ter-office for  deeds ;  with  all  the  requisite  establishments  of  legal 
and  financial  officers,  in  the  city  solicitor,  city  auditor,  assessors, 
&c.,  so  that  the  municipal  government  may  be  said  to  be  very  com- 
plete, having  every  useful  and  no  superfluous  offices ;  all  its  mem- 
bers well  paid,  but  none  extravagantly  rewarded,  and  their  duties, 
consequently,  well  performed. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  city  for  the  year  ending  in  April, 
1838,  was  560,000  dollars,  arising  chiefly  from  rents  of  lands, 
leases  of  wharves,  markets,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  corporation,  of 
which  one  wharf  alone  lets  at  10,000  dollars  a  year.  The  pur- 
poses to  which  this  revenue  is  applied  embrace,  among  others,  the 
following : 

Do'lui. 

Salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools   .    .    .  86,000 

Repairs,  fuel,  and  contingent  expenses  of  ditto  .    .    .  10,000 

Land  and  buildings  for  Primary  Schools 12,500 

Paving  and  repairs  of  Streets 40,000 

Widening  and  extending  Streets 60,000 

Support  of  the  City  Watch 45,000 

Support  of  the  Fire  Department      25,000 

Internal  and  external  Health  Department     ....  30,000 

Support  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Industry  ....  20,000 

Courts,  Jails,  and  House  of  Correction 30,000 

The  markets  of  Boston  are  excellent,  and  well  provided  with 
every  requisite  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  as  well  as  fruits  in 
great  variety,  in  their  respective  seasons.  The  most  prominent  of 
the  public  markets  is  that  running  from  Faneuil  Hall  to  the  sea, 
called  Quincy  Market.  Its  length  is  530  feet,  and  its  breadth  65. 
The  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  the  market,  and  above  it  are  four 
ranges  of  stores,  with  granite  fronts  to  each  street,  one  of  these 
streets  being  65  feet,  and  the  other  102  feet  wide.  In  '.he  centre 
of  the  entire  range  is  a  fine  dome,  and  ;'t  either  end  is  a  portico 
and  pediment,  making,  in  the  whole,  one  of  the  finest  public  mar- 
kets in  this  country,  and  not  surpassed  in  elegance  and  convenience 
by  any  that  I  remember  elsewhere. 

The  public  places  of  amusement  in  Boston  are  fewer  than  in 
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in  Boston  was  mSi760  Lift;.  W  »°  POWish  .  ttetre 

«nc«  under  »ve"7™LltierZriJS.^J'^«  '^*^"'  l*'*™- 
by  the  American  Kuti™istr,re  |,W* '^°'*°»'r ""  "^^ 
entertained  themselves  w  A  E.ri.i  °™"P»n»  and  soldiery 

but  nothing  wrar^:;?attS,pS  «i  nsrs.^'T""?^ 

it  up  for  concerts  uudX  Jle  of  r."  to?''K^,«*«> 
IS  now  used  for  concerts  lprfiir««  o«^  "aeon.  This  bmldinff 
atrical  appendag^  b^'J!^^' .^^^^  f^'^"  ^""^'P'  ^H  the  the- 
ranged  o?cW  occupJLT  1^^^^^^^  «"'  ^Y^"-- 

of  Ae  house  is  fitted  uJ  with  tl,?t«o?  I      ^f^^'    ^^^  '"^erior 

forms  one  of  ih'TJV^^J^llZXT^^  'Slit  ^f 
rooms  for  music  or  lectures  in  Boston         ^  ^^^  P"^^*° 

thel^ro^upS^rpT^^^^^^^^^^  of 

when^meprltrt^ct^r^^^^ 

attended.    The  National  Theatre  is  as  larrSfh.  IV       "I  ?'"^^ 

>s  more  frequented  bv  the  miHHl-  nifd  ^   ^  *°®  Fremont,  but  it 

resperts  t^rHi^l  *L!!l!-™!^'^l^  "l^^^'  i^d  resembles  in  most 

VoL:n7-l3  a"'^  "'^°""  "'  '^"*''*"*     ^^«  ^^'^  ^^'^eatre  was 
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opened  for  equestrian  exercises,  and  ranked  with  Astlev's  Amphi- 
theatre at  home.  It  has  been  occasionally  used  for  melo-dramatic 
performances ;  but,  like  the  first  theatre  of  Boston,  converted  into 
the  Odeon,  the  Lion  is  about  to  be  transformed  into  a  lecture-room, 
for  which  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  for  theatres. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  though  the  fact  has  been  questioned  in 
England,  that  the  taste  for  theatrical  entertainments  does  not  exist 
among  the  generahty  of  Americans.  It  has  been  asked,  How  is  it 
possible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  fact  that  so  many  actors  and  ac- 
tresses from  England  have  made  fortunes  in  the  country  7  The 
answer  is  this.  There  is  a  great  desire  among  all  classes  in  the 
country  to  hear  and  see  everything  that  is  new,  especially  if  it  has 
had  any  celebrity  in  England;  for,  with  all  the  jealousy  that  is 
felt  of  foreign  superiority,  and  this  is  not  a  little,  there  is  a  great 
deference  to  English  taste,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  every  one 
to  test  this  by  examining  for  themselves  the  performances  of  all 
those  who  come  to  America  with  a  high  character  for  excellence 
at  heme.  Accordingly,  almost  every  one  goes  to  see  the  new 
actor  or  hear  the  new  singer  for  once;  and  this,  repeated  in 
every  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  will  accumulate  a  for- 
tune for  any  one;  but  the  second  visit  of  the  actor  or  singer  is 
rarely  or  never  successful ;  and  a  new  person  of  much  less  talent 
will  draw  larger  houses  than  one  already  seen  or  heard  who  might 
come  again. 

It  is  thus  that  each  new  actor  is  almost  sure  of  a  good  reception ; 
for,  however  mediocre  their  talents,  they  are  sure  to  be  seen  once, 
and  this  is  enough.  Few  retain  theu-  success  for  any  length  of 
time ;  and  even  when  their  own  native  favourite  actor, Mr  Forrest, 
plays,  he  is  rarely  engaged  for  more  than  three  or  four  nights  at 
a  time,  in  any  one  city,  after  which  he  removes  to  some  other. 
The  resident  families,  even  then,  are  not  frequenters  of  the  theatre 
or  the  concert  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  the  strangers  and  visiters 
in  the  city  who  furnish  the  audiences ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  hardly  ever  less  than  50,000  foreigners  and  stran- 
gers in  New- York,  and  that  125  stage-coaches,  railroad-cars, 
steamboats,  and  other  public  conveyances  arrive  in  Boston  every 
day,  there  will  be  found  in  these  more  than  sufficient  to  form  the 
largest  audiences  that  the  theatres  contain;  and  these,  probably, 
only  frequent  them  because  they  are  from  home,  and  have  neither 
the  inducements  of  domestic  comfort  nor  the  feare  of  pubhc  opinion 
to  keep  them  away. 

The  first  museum  in  Boston  was  opened  in  the  year  1791.  Like 
most  of  the  infant  museums  scattered  through  the  country  towns  of 
America  at  present,  it  consisted  of  a  few  wax  figures  and  some  cu- 
riosities in  nature  and  art.  It  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1803. 
Another  was  erected  in  1806,  five  stories  high,  and  soon  began  to 
fill;  but  in  1807  this  was  also  destroyed  by  ftre,  with  all  its  con- 
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was  extensively  injured  by  fire  in  1832    «n3  f  Kn    uh    ^^"^k^^o, 
many  additions  since  th^n  o«  i  •.      ,. '   ■     ^^°^^^  '^  ^^^  rece  ved 

aU  its  arr^^enteTe  mSfto  .^^^^^^  «ver.l  kingdoms;  .„d 

the  admission  of  visitTratSi^nJfHf '*'';",''"''•»."''''"<•' P'»fit, 
and  whatever  ismmS!oilZt\^°''*^-^'''''\''^^- 

«i  "yestert";,  0^'duS'i:;?f£«rrkLbi;'r°"'°'»J'  ."'"■'""  «* 
enipl ion  from  lires. «»( .„.  havtae  occSri  wfii  "'""''^  '"  """  «" 

JM«..  ..arms,  *e.  ■.  thelaS-^rin"  rK^  tX"£; 

&t;;l§?;J?S;&S-    KSS-i!^''-    On.  of  the  city.  ^ 
October.  tsaslFiroatar:?:    S l„° Sle'S?; S    ^^t^}; 

amoDK  «r,ante  aid^?^^  "t"  ""  ^^at  decrease  of  intemperance 
fires  ff  fcmer  days  ^  In?atw  i',"^''^'^,,""'"^  "'  *« 

»d  man,  utS^ ^.^'LldtS  d^iSr  °'  ''^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures.— Shipping  compared  with  New- York.— Bay  and  Harbour 
of  Boston.— Navy-yard.— Dry-dock  and  Kopewalk— Ships  of- War,  the  Ohio  and  Co- 
lumbus.- Statistics  of  the  American  Navy.— Efficiency  of  their  Ships,  Officers,  ^nd 
Crews.— Causes  of  this,  as  compared  with  the  British  Navy.— Number  and  Classes 
of  American  Naval  Officers.— Total  annual  Expense  of  the  American  Navy. 

The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Massachusetts  have  been 
spoken  of  in  describing  the  revenues  of  the  state.  The  commerce 
of  Boston  is  not  so  extensive  nor  so  varied  as  that  of  New- York, 
but  its  merchants  are  more  substantially  opulent,  and  its  operations 
are  on  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  scale.  The  trade  with 
India  and  Chma  is  either  carried  on  direct  from  Boston  and  Salem, 
or  the  capital  for  conducting  it  is  furnished  from  thence,  though  the 
ships  may  nominally  sail  from  and  arrive  at  New-York.  Many 
ships  are  engaged  in  the  whale-fisheries  from  this  port ;  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  are  frequently 
visited  by  Boston  vessels.  There  are  no  sailing  packets  from  hence 
to  London,*  and  only  an  occasional  ship  to  that  port  or  to  Liver- 
pool ;  New- York  possessing  almost  the  monopoly  of  trade  to  these 
ports,  from  her  great  natural  advantages.  The  ships  of  Boston, 
though  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  New-York,  are  large,  substan- 
tial, and  handsome  vessels ;  and,  like  all  American  merchant  ships, 
are  abundantly  well  fitted  in  everything  necessary  to  their  safety, 
at  anchor  or  at  sea.  Their  crews  are  also  composed  of  an  ade- 
quate number  of  seamen,  at  good  wages,  and  the  ships  are  con- 
stantly kept  in  the  best  possible  order  and  repair.  In  all  these  re- 
spects, as  well  as  in  that  of  uniting  in  their  beautiful  models  the 
three  qualities  of  good  stowage,  fast  sailing,  and  riding  well  in  a 
gale,  they  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  average  run  of  British 
vessels  of  the  same  class ;  consequently,  they  make  better  voyages, 
and  return  larger  profits  to  their  owners,  officers,  and  crews. 

An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  comparative  extent  of  ship- 
building and  commerce  in  New- York  and  Massachusetts,  by  the 
statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  two  states,  and  the  number  and 
class  of  vessels  built  in  each  in  the  year  ending  1837,  which  was  as 
follows  i 


Imports  and  exports  of  New-York  State, 
Imports  and  exports  of  Massachusetts, 


28,930,638  dollars. 
10,380,346- 


The  commerce  of  Massachusetts  is  scarcely,  therefore,  more  than 

one  third  of  the  amount  of  the  commerce  of  New- York,  because 

New-York  carries  on  the  commerce  of  nearly  all  the  interior  states 

of  the  South  and  West  as  well  as  her  own.    In  ship-buildmg,  how- 

*  The  Cunard  line  of  steam-packets  has  been  since  established. 
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ever  Maswchusette  has  the  superiority  over  New-York,  though 
both  fall  short  of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  returns  for  1837  give 
the  following  results :  ° 


Total  of  the  State  of  Maine    .    .    .   "o" 
Total  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts    34 
Total  of  the  State  of  New- York     .    24 


Tauai*. 

37,03!} 
22,273 
19,924 


The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
ships  and  smaller  craft  are  built  for  other  ports  besides  their  own 
though  these  require  a  considerable  supply,  especially  Portland! 
Portsmouth  Newburyport,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Boston,  and  Plyrn- 
outh,  all  of  which  have  ships  engaged  in  distant  voyages,  as  well 
as  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  to  a  great  extent 

The  bay  and  harbour  of  Boston  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
world.    The  bay  contains  about  seventy-five  square  miles  of  space, 
with  upward  of  100  islands  and  rocks  above  water,  to  vary  the 
aspect  of  Its  surface,  and  to  protect  the  shipping  within,  by  acting 
as  breakwater  against  the  Atlantic  Sea.     It  receives  into  ii  watel 
four  mere :  the  Charles,  the  Neponset.  the  Mystic,  and  the  Mannit- 
icut,  besides  other  smaller  streams.    The  harbour,  which  is  at  the 
extremity  ot  this  bay,  is  capable  of  containing,  at  anchor  and  alone- 
side  the  wharves,  at  least  1000  ships,  without  inconvenience  to  any 
Jrom  want  of  room ;  and  there  is  abundant  draught  of  water  for  the 
largest  vessels,  as  line-of-battle  ships  pass  up  with  ease  to  the  Naw- 
yard,  which  IS  beyond  the  portion  of  the  harbour  occupied  by  the 
merchant  ships  and  coasting  vessels.  ^ 

The  Navy-yard  is  situated  at  Charlestown,  one  of  the  many  sub- 
urbs of  Boston,  though  first  settled  in  1630  by  Governor  Win- 

«SS'  ??f  "7'  ''^^r  ^°'*,°''  ^'^  ^°""'^«'*-    't  ^as  at  present 
8500  mhabi  ants,  and  tea  places  of  public  worehip,  a  spacious 
market,  an  almshouse,  three  banks,  and  many  other  public  edifices 
so  that  It  IS  a  large  town  in  itself,  but  is  only  regarded  as  a  suburb 
boston-    The  Navy-yard  here  occupies  about  60  acres  of  area : 
and  as  Charlestown  is  seated  on  a  neck  of  land,  or  peninsula,  like 
Jioston  Itself,  the  Navy-yard  is  placed  at  its  extremity.    It  is  thus 
surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides  by  water,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
land,  where  it  is  enclosed  by  a  fine  granite  wall  inside,  and  abut- 
ting upon  which  are  most  of  the  storehouses  and  magazines  con- 
nected with  the  establishment,  as  well  as  a  fine  mansion  arid  gar- 
dens for  the  residence  of  tiie  naval  officer  in  command,  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  whole.  * 

In  our  visit  to  the  Navy-yard  we  had  the  pleasure  to  be  accom- 
panied by  this  officer.  Commodore  Downes,  who,  with  great  cour- 
tesy and  kindness,  accompanied  us  pereonally  over  the  whole  of 
the  works,  as  well  as  on  board  the  ships  of  war  then  King  there  to 
tJ  L  ^"^  °V^'®  ''"^f  dry-docks  jn  the  world  b  contained  in  this 
_,avy=yara,    A  is  buht  entirely  of  hewn  granite,  executed  in  the 
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best  style  of  masonry.  The  dock  is  341  feet  in  length,  eighty 
in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  depth,  and  is  consequently  large  enough 
to  receive  the  largest  ship  in  the  British  or  American  navy.  There 
are  two  sets  of  moving  gates  at  the  entrance,  virhich  is  sixty  feet 
across,  each  of  which  gates  weighs  fifty  tons.  Outside  there  is  a 
floating  gate,  built  like  an  ordinary  vessel,  sixty  feet  long,  fifteen 
feet  Wide,  and  thirty  feet  high,  weighing  about  300  tons,  and  re- 
<;|uiring  nineteen  feet  water  to  float  it.  This  floating  gate  contains 
timber  enough  to  build  a  ship  of  400  tons*  burden,  and  from  three 
to  four  thousand  dollars  worth  of  copper  sheathing  and  bolts  have 
been  used  on  it.  The  turning  gates  at  high  water  sustain  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  800  tons;  and  the  dock  itself  is  emptied  of  its  water, 
when  required  to  be  made  dry,  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  apparatus, 
worked  by  a  steam-engine  of  sixty-Iiorse  power,  which  discharges 
twelve  hogsheads  at  every  stroke  of  the  pumps,  and  completely 
exhausts  the  dock  in  a  few  hours. 

The  ropewalk  of  the  Navy-yard  is  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  re- 
naeraber  to  have  seen.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  two  sto- 
ries in  hei(^ht;  it  is  built  entirely  of  the  same  beautiful  granite  as 
that  used  m  the  construction  of  the  dry-dock,  and  is  roofed  with 
iron  and  slate.  The  window-shutters  are  all  cased  with  iron,  and 
the  whole  is  rendered  fireproof.  Some  very  recent  and  excellent 
improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  machinery  here,  by  a 
native  American  engineer,  Mr.  Treadwell,  by  which  a  steam-engine 
at  one  end  of  the  building  is  made  to  furnish  the  requisite  power 
for  performing"  all  the  operations  of  rope-making,  with  very  little 
aid  from  the  labour  of  men,  from  the  first  combing  of  the  hemp 
and  spinning  it  into  threads,  to  the  tarring  and  twisting  the  yarn, 
and  the  wincUngof  the  whole  into  the  hawser  or  the  cable  required. 

I  had  seen  some  of  the  best  ropewalks  in  England,  both  in  the 
royal  dockyards,  and  in  the  private  establishments  of  London  and 
other  ports ;  but  I  remember  nothing  equal  to  this  of  Boston,  either 
in  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  building  and  the  machinery,  or 
the  admirable  uniformity  of  strain  in  every  strand  and  every  fibre 
of  the  rope  produced;  or  the  finished  roundness,  smoothness,  and 
flexibility  of  the  largest  hawsers  and  cables,  of  which  several  were 
submitted  to  our  examination,  both  in  progress  and  completed. 

The  large  sheds  used  in  the  dockyards  of  England  to  cover  ships 
while  building  are  also  used  here;  and  at  the  present  moment 
there  were  three  of  such  buildings,  covering  two  frigates  and  a  line- 
of-battle  ship  now  constructing  beneath  them.  Two  noble  vessels 
of  the  latter  class  lay  alongside  the  yard,  there  being  water  enough 
for  the  largest  ships  to  lie  close  to  the  wharves  at  low- water  spring- 
tides, and  never  touch  the  ground.  These  ships  were  the  Colum- 
bus and  the  Ohio,  both  fittingout  for  foreign  stations ;  and  these 
we  were  invited  to  inspect  The  Ohio  was  built  in  New-York  in 
1820,  the  Columbus  in  Washington  m  1819.    They  are  both  called 


AMERICAN   NAVY.  ^^ 

7  feet  h4  between  d^vV^^B^hc^.^^t''''  ""I"  «««'iy 
ers  on  the  main  and  lower  deck  «nH  o/  ^  '^"''  48.poundr- 
deck  and  forecastle.  E^rrvthin;  ^riftK^**""*'""'  °"  *•>«  *!"«««- 
than  in  our  Encrlish  74V  Tnd  ?hl?.  ^''^"  ^*?°"  »  '^^ger  scale 
ous  and  more  eCnt  800  1„  ?7r'''  f  P««'«"y.  »orl  numer- 
of  either,  besTdnel^^'V;!^!" ''"'"?,  '\'  '^'"Plement 

are  taken  great  care  of  i„  their  traininr  ^         '       ***  "^^'y*  ^°^ 

aui^onrmt'defk^tt^^  ^;'"™>  -  -  -lo- 

castle,  where  ISoTw  of  thie  ^^1''  ""^  "»^«™eath  the  fore- 
reading  and  writing  from  theTrmtC'7l^7'"^r*^^^  i» 
stnct  as  in  the  Engl  sh  navy  •  biS  a, l^n  '^'f  P^'n*  «»  quite  as 
to  to  procure  menf  there  7no„ceLrvfoTr«f  ""  r^'  '"^'"'^ 
lotercouree  with  the  shore  whi^Tff  •  ^  i**?*  'f  *™'"*  °n  the'r 
desertion;  for,  in  genfr^tS  L  '"r'?  ^^  *^"  ^«"  °^  ^^eir 
8hips.of.war  thm^ir^tA^^^  i» 

pay  and  provisions,  with  iJs  haTwirkL T^"^  ""  ^*^ 
dations  for  sleepinff.  with  thp  «HvoJc  r  v  "^'"  accommo- 
when  needing  iVtLTis  rathj  »  -^ •.  °^  "*'''"«'  attendance 
ship  of  the  naVX  e  nol'ttVpC'''^"  *°  ^"'  ^  ^'t»»  i°  » 
thedischargeo/a  dSisfied  s^lln  •  i  "^V?  ''^^^'^'^d;  and 
as  there  a|nevert7nS^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fargest  ship  in  rrrld^able  o^^^^^^^^^  ''  ^  *''« 

rated  at  only  120  and  nmh«hl„  1     •     '"'    "^  ^^  &"«"»  though 

two.decke«,Was  Trthote  If  T'  "*  P^^"*?  ^1 

ity  of  being  tll^viciof  '°  ^°'  ""''  ^'^*^  ^  &'«**  P^obabil- 

i^^^a  die  Ajigio-saxon  race 
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of  England  and  their  descendants  in  the  United  States ;  hut,  admit- 
ting them  to  be  equal  in  this  respect,  the  Americans  have  a  great 
advantage  over  us  in  every  other  particular. 

In  the  first  place,  their  ships  of  each  class  are  larger,  more  roomy 
for  action,  more  airy  for  health,  and  much  greater  attention  is  paid 
in  them  to  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  the  seamen  than  in 
English  ships-of-war.  In  the  second  place,  their  ships  are  more 
amply  fitted  and  supplied  in  every  description  of  naval  stores. 
There  is  no  stinting,  as  in  the  British  navy,  of  rope,  canvass,  spars, 
plank,  blocks,  tar,  paint,  and  every  other  requisite  for  immediate 
and  complete  repair  of  everything  requiring  it.  In  the  third  place, 
their  officers  are  all  thorough-bred  seamen,  rocked  on  the  ocean 
from  their  boyhood,  and  attaining  to  their  respective  ranks  only  by 
hard  service  and  distinguished  merit,  regulated  also  by  senioritv ; 
while  in  the  British  navy,  sons  of  the  aristocracy  mount  up  wfth 
rapidity  from  midshipmen  to  post-captains,  often  without  seeing 
any  service  to  give  them  experience,  while  lieutenants,  over  whose 
heads  they  walk  in  promotion,  remain  unhonoured  and  neglected, 
whatever  the  length  of  their  services  or  the  extent  of  their  claims 
as  officers  and  seamen.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  crews,  instead  of 
being  dragged  unwillingly  on  board  by  impressment,  and  there 
mingled  with  the  jailbirds,  as  they  are  called,  the  sweepings  of  the 
police-offices  and  prisons,  with  only  a  portion  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, are  here  formed  of  thorough-bred  and  efficient  able  seamen, 
which  compose  the  entire  crews  of  the  American  navy,  got  togeth- 
er by  the  inducements  of  good  pay,  good  provisions,  good  treat- 
ment, and  liberty  to  leave  the  service  or  renew  their  engagements 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years  for  which  they  first  entered. 
<  The  American  navy,  efficient  as  it  is  in  the  excellence  of  its 
ships,  is  not  overburdened,  like  the  English  navy,  with  hosts  of 
superfluous  officers.  Instead  of  having  at  the  rate  of  one  admiral 
for  every  ship  in  commission,  it  has  no  admirals  at  all ;  and  of  the 
rank  which  corresponds  to  this  in  their  navy,  namely,  commodores, 
there  is  only  one  to  each  station  in  which  they  may  actually  have 
a  squadron,  while  the  rest  of  the  officers  are  just  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  required  for  their  ships,  and  no  more.  The  list  for 
1838  comprises  the  following : 

Lieutenants 396 

Midshipmen 454 

\nth  a  correspondmg  proportion  of  surgeons,  pursers,  sailing-mas- 
ters, and  warrant-ofncers.  The  expense  of  the  whole  is  less  than 
one  million  sterling  per  annum ;  the  actual  cost  in  the  last  year, 
including  the  whole  of  the  naval  service,  expenses  of  the  navy- 
yards,  ship-building,  stores,  repairs,  buildings,  and  gradual  im- 
provements, being  only  3,864,939  dollars. 


Captains 60 

Masters  Commandant  .    .    48 
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vZZTt"'  "f^o"'  """POS  «•''»'>  Charlestovm  and  the  Naw- 

worthy  of  a  traveller's  inspection,  and,  consequently,  of  a  WefH. 
Knpfon     Among  these  are  the  celebrated^onlfer  ffill  .„d  S 
monument,  Chelsea,  Cambridge,  Brookline,  BriRhton.  Direh«t» 

a£5reaLjxt,tar?aS^^^^^^^^ 

yard  he  eminence  bemg  113  feet  above  the  level  of  the  harS 
It  st.ll  retains  some  portion  of  the  redoubts  and  intrenchS 
thrown  up  on  that  memorable  occasion,  though  the  tr^cS  of  S 
are  growmg  famter  every  year.  To  keep  thw  battle-ground  hoT 
ever,  constantly  before  tfe  eyes  of  the  African  peopCtwardt 
termmed  to  erect  on  the  hill  a  granite  obelisk  of  a  sufficient  size  to 
to  wInV  ff  '""'r^^  the  harbour,  and  of  sufficfenf  sSt^i  J 
60^  ?  ^^j'^'^nr- '"'^'  .?'"'"?  '''''^  ^y  ^"bscription  a^u^ 
?£f  n  u"^'  ^""^  .^'"^  confident  that  if  more  were  required  the 
W  Ti  '^«/««««'Jy  obtained,  the  projectors  of  this  undertak  ng 

LresT^T^^Hif,"^  °"it'  f^'  '}'•''''  °^  ''^^'^  ^  -bouHf 
acres,  t     24,000  dollars.    The  foundation-stone  of  the  obelisk  was 

ofThI\t.H!l^'«T*'i;?^f''«'  Lafayette,  on  the  annlver^^ 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  H.ll,  June  17,  1825,  just  fifty  years  aft« 
the  fight  was  won ;  and  the  attraction  of  the  occasion  and  the  per! 

?»r1L?  ^^m''''^*^^^*^'!^  ^"S™  '"  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
largest  assembly  ever  seen  m  Boston. 

The  design  of  the  obelisk  was  to  make  it  30  feet  square  at  the 
base,  15  feet  square  at  the  summit  from  whence  thellopine  to  a 
point  was  to  commence,  and  220  feet  in  height  On  this  s^ale  it 
was  begun,  and  of  the  80  courses  of  Quincy  granite  of  two  feet 
eight  inches  m  thicjcness,  of  which  the  whole  obelisk  was  to  con- 
sist, 14  only  were  completed;  by  which  time  not  only  had  all  the 
lunds  subscribed  been  expended,  but  an  additional  20,000  dollars 
raised  by  a  mortgage  of  the  land.  There  the  work  was  suspended ; 
and   althouorh  thp  architort    Mr  W;n~-i-'  - '        •      ••     - 
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1000  dollars  to  the  fund,  Ind  offered  the  gratuitous  devotion  of 
three  years  of  time  to  the  completion  of  the  monument,  his  appeal 
met  with  no  responsive  echo  in  the  feelings  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
work  remains  uncompleted  still.  During  my  stay  at  Boston  a 
committee  was  formed,  and  another  powerful  -tppeal  made  to  the 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  the  community,  to  raise  only  30,000 
dollars,  for  which  the  architect  had  offered  to  complete  the  work ; 
but  this  appeal,  like  all  former  ones  on  the  same  subject,  fell  pow- 
erless to  the  ground,  and  nothing  was  effected  by  it. 

The  cause  of  this  indifference  is  variously  accounted  for.  Some 
attribute  it  to  the  growth  of  the  conservative  spirit,  which  looks 
with  dislike  and  distrust  to  all  revolutionary  principles  and  com- 
memoration of  revolutionary  actions;  others  attribute  it  to  the 
growing  objections  to  all  war  and  warlike  monuments,  from  the 
mfluence  of  the  Peactr  Societies.  Some  think  that  the  prudent  and 
economical  are  unwilling  to  spend  their  money  on  that  which  will 

S'eld  no  interest  or  profitable  return ;  and  others,  again,  attribute  it 
the  fickleness  of  the  American  character,  which  is  apt  to  be 
strongly  excited  by  sudden  impulses  of  feeling,  and  as  apt  to  sink 
into  the  opposite  state  of  stupor  and  lethargy  when  the  excitement 
is  over :  a  state  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  them,  except  by 
producing  a  new  excitement  on  an  entirely  new  subject.* 

An  amusing  instance  is  given  in  the  prmted  descriptions  of  this 
monument,  of  the  national  vanity  of  making  the  most  of  everything 
produced  in  America  by  comparison  with  the  monuments  of  other 
countries.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  this  monument,  when  fin- 
ished, "  will  be  the  highest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  only  be- 
low the  height  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids !"  to  which  it  is  added, 
"  the  whole  quantity  of  stone  necessary  for  this  work  is  6700  tons." 
Now,  besides  the  height  of  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  spires  of  Gothic 
cathedrals  in  Europe  exceeding  220  feet,  and  several  above  300, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  in  London  and  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome,  both  above  400,  and  the  Egyptian  Pyramid  above 
flOO,  or  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  the  obelisk  on  Bunker  Hill, 
the  difference  in  bulk  is  much  more  striking ;  for,  while  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  stone  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  would  be  only 
6700,  the  tons  of  stone  in  the  great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  exceed 
6,000,000 :  the  comparison  is  therefore  unfortunate,  as  it  would 
take  895  Bunker  Hill  Monuments  to  make  one  such  pyramid  as 
that  of  Cheops  at  Memphis. 

The  town  of  Chelsea,  though  incorporated  in  1738  as  a  separate 
town,  was  formerly  considered  to  be  a  part  of  Boston,  and  is  still 
regarded  as  one  of  its  suburbs,  the  communication  with  it  being 
through  Charlestown  already  described.     It  is  about  three  miles 

*  Since  this  was  written  a  ladies'  bazar  has  been  held,  by  which  a  laree  sum  was 
raised  towards  itn  completiqp ;  to  which  Mademoiselle  Celeste,  a  celebrated  public  dan- 
cer, contributed  1000  dollars. 
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distant  from  the  city  in  a  northeast  direction,  and  is  stated  on  « 

conduct^  Th"'  "°*P''"''  "\^'''^  «"^  "«  ^'"^  institutions,  well 
conaucted.     There  are  a  number  of  nrt-ttv  vili..  «,„-!  • 

scattered  over  the  summit  and^des  of  ?he  ^ill  and  th.  .7""°"" 
catjon  with  Boston  by  the  Charletj;..  BHd'^^rd't  e^CnTs im-" 
wet  Ferry,  in  steamboats  cn.^  nir  several  times  in  the  hm.r  .«  I 

at  Boston,  and  ^esinng  to  retire  from  the  city  at  nlKh 
ina'J^w'''^  and  BngEton  are  two  small  but  interesting  towns  Iv- 
ing  withm  a  short  distance  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  •  and  D"^ 
Jj.f  ^'•'S^l'bury,  and  Jamaica  Plains,  in  anoTher Trection  with 
Milton  Hdl   beyond  them  all,  form  additional  reso^cesJor  the 

x^uu        A-    IP  ^°*  ™"®^'  **>«  pleasure  of  country  residences 

no  pretensions  to  anything  beyond  the  station  of  the  ocrDieJlm; 
a  quiet  air  of  rural  retirement,  with  iust  as  mnrV  «f  i  ^  '  '* 
harmonizes  with  the  idea  of  abundance  Ld  comfort  h.?'^'"'"  "" 
and  this  we  found,  in  al,  the  hous^  we  vTsited  "^^ul  "  T  ""T ' 
Mtic  of  their  interior  as  their  exteJSr  '      ^'  ''  '''"'■"*^*^'- 

tnn  vo"?  '"jeZ-esting  spot,  however,  in  all  the  environs  of  Bos- 
ton,  varied  and  beautiful  as  thev  are  beyonci  that  of  any  other  chv 
vre  had  yet  seen  in  the  United  States,  is  the  Cemetery  at  MonS^ 
Auburn.    We  visited  this  spot,  in  company  with  o"e  o7i^  Z.,; 

rtrVoIi/  ^""f^l  ^'y  *°.r^^  '^'  close^of  September/^Ke 
rich  foliage  of  autumn  still  clothed  its  woods,  and  when  evVrv 
thing  ,n  nature  was  favourable  to  our  seeing  it  to  the^reTt^'  T 

r/'^'l^"'/:*'^^'^.^.""^  expectations  h^ad  been  rfS  b  I 
that  we  had  heard  of  this  Cemetery,  they  were  fully  realLed  ^ 

miles  frrstr"  ^''.  '^t  ^  V^  '«  ''  ^  ^^'^^^-  "^    boui  five 
mUes  from  Boston,  and  the  road  to  it  lies  through  the  town  of 
Ca^nbrulge  and  by  the  Colleges  of  Harvard  Univefsity    Thrarel 
of  the  Cemetery  is  ajjout  100  acres,  extending  from  the  main  road 
which  passes  by  its  front,  to  the  banks  of  the  Char™  rRiverwS 

Woods,"  from  the  name  of  the  original  proorietor  and  tKo  Ik 
dance  and  variety  of  its  beautiful  treVKS  calt?«  |^^^^^ 
Auburn."  nrobahlv  from  th^  ,«.iLUf. .•       !?^^^  P?"^?.  ^weel 
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"  Sweet  Auburn,  lorelieat  village  of  the  plain." 
It  was  purchased  b3r  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in 
1831 ;  and  its  beautifully-undulated  surface,  its  nch  umbrageous 
woods,  and  its  perfect  seclusion  and  tranquillity,  combining  every 
requisite  for  a  cemetery,  it  was  determined  to  devote  it  to  thia  pur- 
pose. At  the  same  time,  portions  of  the  area  were  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  Horticultural  Society  as  an  experimental  garden,  and  the 
two  objects  were  thus  happily  united  without  injury  to  either. 

The  principal  eminence  of  this  spot,  called  by  distinction  Mount 
Auburn,  is  125  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  that  washes  the 
edge  of  the  grounds,  and  from  it  the  view  is  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful, embracing,  as  it  does,  a  fine  prospect  of  the  city  of  Boston,  with 
most  of  its  suburbs,  the  winding  river,  the  cultivated  fields,  and  the 
blue  ridge  of  the  Milton  Hills  in  the  distance ;  while  the  buildings 
of  Cambridge  University  to  the  east,  the  fine  lake  called  Fresh 
Pond  to  the  north,  and  the  elevated  lands  of  Watertown  and 
Brighton,  with  the  numerous  country  seats  and  villas  scattered 
around,  complete  a  picture  of  great  extent  and' beauty,     \^hiic  all 
this  prospect,  however,  may  be  enjoyed  from  the  summit  of  the 
mount,  a  few  yards  of  descent  will  bring  the  visiter  within  the 
shadows  of  the  deep  forest  and  secluded  glade,  where  he  may  be 
as  much  shut  out  from  the  visible  world  as  if  he  were  a  thousand 
miles  from  any  habitation.    One  of  these  beautiful  spots,  forming  a 
hollow  and  almost  circular  valley,  surrounded  with  a  steep,  rismg 
amphitheatre  of  hills  covered  with  thick  wood,  and  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  in  the  centre,  is  called  Consecration  Dell,  from  its 
being  the  spot  judiciously  chosen  for  the  public  service  of  conse- 
crating the  ground  on  the  24th  of  September,  1831,  just  seven 
years  ago,  and  in  the  same  season  of  the  year  in  which  we  now 
saw  it. 

Those  who  were  present  at  that  ceremony,  of  whom  our  friend 
and  companion  was  one,  describe  it  as  most  imposing  and  impress- 
ive, which  may  be  readily  conceived.  Around  this  amphitheatre 
of  wooded  hills  were  seated  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  arena  be- 
low, around  the  margin  of  the  lake,  were  placed  the  principal  per- 
sonages who  officiated  in  the  services  of  the  day.  An  eloquent 
and  impressive  address  was  then  delivered  by  Judge  Story,  which 
made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who  heard  it ;  and  when  this  was 
followed  by  the  singing  of  an  ode  by  Mr.  Pierpont,  to  the  music 
of  the  Old  Hundredth  psalm,  the  mmgling  of  the  thousands  of 
voices,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  ascending  from  this  hollow 
dell  to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  above,  as  the  pure  homage  of  a 
delighted  and  grateful  multitude  to  the  great  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
verse, was  overpoweringly  grand  and  sublime,  and  seemed  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  all  who  witnessed  this  impressive  scene  with  a  spirit 
of  humility,  devotionj  reverence,  and  awe.* 

•  A  copy  of  this  ode  will  be  found  ia  the  Appendix,  No.  VII. 
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„Ji\  arrangement,  or  hyine  out  of  the  grounds  eenerallv  »  ,'n 
preservauon  ot  art.    The  monuments  h  therto  erected  an.  nnt  «. 

Z'"i  1  ^^'^  '^^  ?^^*  ««  ''  '«  desirable  they  £ld  be    bS 
though  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  formality  anJ  im^n!™  '  Tu 
separation  of  the  several  allotmente  of  Zund  ^n^TJ^  '"  ** 
enclosed  in  them  there  is  nothTnTolrefcU'^rTtHx^ 
tremes  of  ostentation  or  meanness,  while  manv  of  T^l  ♦     u 
beautiful  and  would  be  so  re^a^d  anywheJe?^  °'  *''  ^^""^  "* 
rjif  r  *";*'"?»*  contains  300  square  feet,  which  is  deemed  suffi 
cient  for  a  family  burial-place;  and  about  250  of  th^  aToCl 

SDotinS  f"^  '^''^l^  ^°"^i"  ''^''^'  purchaser^oldW^^^^^^^ 
spot  m  fee  forever  to  them  and  their  descendants.    Nearly  aVof 
these  are  enclosed,  as  soon  as  purchased,  with  iron  raiIino?nf 
nous  patterns  and  different  de^ees  of  S^S"  ani  if  ate^; 

wun  ine       les  of  their  future  occupants,  though  the  parties  arp 
still  living,  .nd  many  of  them  in  the  prime  of  iffe.    iVomet  in 

gaged  in  the  act  of  digging  his  own  vault,  and  Dreoarina  tL 
ground  around  it  for  enclosure.    He  was  a  firmer  of  ?he  /eiah 
Bourhood,  who  had  purchased  the  requisite  square  for  hfs  St 
burial-P^round  J  and  having  spare  tim2  at  this\ason  of  the  yea^ 

r?  ♦    7.r^  *°  ^^°"'''  ^«  «^™«  »"'  ^^  said,  for  a  few  hours  each 
day  to  do  this  portion  of  the  work,  and,  when  this  waTt  Seted 
the  mason  and  the  sculptor  would  do  the  rest.  ^^P^eted, 

However  unusual  this  may  seem,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 

In  r  T"^  vff '•"'  ^°'  "»«"  ^°  familianS^e  themselves  more 
than  they  do  with  the  certainty  of  that  death  from  which  none  cTn 
hope  to  be  exempt,  to  contemplate  more  frequently  the  tomb  to 

lat  *^M  f  '"  ^'^'''^'  T^«^^  '^^  be^no  gKeason  thy 
death  should  be  associated  with  sorrow  and  gloom,  as  it  is  the 
common  practice  of  mankind  to  do.  Regardelonly'as  a  rele^e 
fZ  orH*'""'  «"d  anxieties, the  sorrows  and  the  caris  insepa  aWe 
from  ordinary  existence,  it  would  seem  to  present  an  acceDtable 
asylum, « ,.Jere  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  wear^ 

lil  of?;  i"*^  7^"^^'  ?^  ^*'"  ^'g^-  «»d  more  ennoWh? 
S  3    ir^^^  ^'""^  "''''}^^^y  *°  iramortality-frora  the  dark! 
ness,  doubt,  and  ignorance  of  mere  humanity,  to  the  light  the  con 
fidence   and  the  full  meridian  of  intelligence  and  happ  ness  ?o 
which  this  immortality  will  lead  the  spirit  or  the  soul  when  dTse^ 
cumbered  of  its  earthly  tenement-it  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
those  who  regard  death  in  this  endearing  and  inviting  pS  of 
view,  to  speak  of  its  approach  with  regret,  to  associate^iHccur- 

»:  Z^^T^thing  that  can  wean  mankind  from  this  too  ^enefal 
hauii  suuuia  De  naued  as  an  important  improvement.    I  should  r^" 
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joice,  therefore,  to  see  the  day  when  the  conviction  of  death  being 
a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse  should  become  so  general  as  that 
all  mention  of  it  as  an  evil  should  be  avoided,  all  associations  of 
sorrow  and  mourning  with  it  be  discontinued.  Its  arrival  ought  to 
be  so  calmly  and  placidly  anticipated,  that  man's  chief  care  should 
be,  not  how  he  could  best  protract  the  period  of  its  coming,  so  as 
to  lengthen  out  his  days  upon  the  earth,  but  how  he  could  best 
prepare  himself  to  meet  his  end  with  resignation  and  joy,  in  the 
confidence  that  his  past  life  would  not  dishonour  his  name  when  it 
came  to  be  inscribed  on  the  mansion  of  death,  and  that  the  im- 
mortality which  awaited  him  beyond  the  tomb  would  be  such  as  it 
would  be  worthy  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Deity  to  bestow,  and  of 
an  mtellectual  and  never-dying  being  to  receive  at  his  hands :  an 
immortality  as  full  of  unclouded  happiness  to  the  receiver,  as  of 
honour  and  glory  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  things,  from  whom 
alone  it  could  proceed. 

A  comparison  has  been  often  made  between  the  P6re  la  Chaise 
of  Pans  and  the  Mount  Auburn  of  Boston,  and  the  similarity  of 
their  situation  and  their  purpose  naturally  forces  this  comparison 
on  the  mind.  Having  seen  both,  I  may  venture  to  offer  an  opinion 
on  this  subject,  with  great  deference,  however,  to  those  who  may 
think  otherwise.  In  many  respects,  then,  I  think  Mount  Auburn 
superior  to  P6re  la  Chaise.  Its  natural  scenery  of  hill  and  dale,  of 
river,  lake,  and  forest-trees,  with  other  surrounding  objects,  pre- 
sents a  combination  which  is  not  to  be  found  m  the  cemetery  of 
Paris,  and  which  is  far  more  in  harmony  with  the  repose  of  the 
dead  than  the  most  sumptuous  monuments,  without  these  combi- 
nations, can  be.  In  this  last  respect  Pere  la  Chaise  is  perhaps 
unrivalled.  The  splendid  sepulchral  trophies  raised  within  its  area 
to  the  illustrious  men  of  France  have  no  parallel,  that  I  remem- 
ber, in  modern  nations.  But  even  this  is  in  excess.  The  multipli- 
city of  the  monuments  occasions  the  ground  to  be  cut  up  into  small 
plats,  the  tombs  are  too  crowded,  and  there  is  often  a  painful  con- 
trast between  the  overwhelming  magnificence  of  some  and  the 
poverty  and  neglect  of  others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  perpetual  of- 
fences to  good  taste  which  is  offered  by  the  Tittle  pictures,  crosses, 
beads,  and  other  extraneous  ornaments  with  which  many  of  the 
smaller  tombs  are  decorated. 

In  P6re  la  Chaise  you  feel  that  you  are  in  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty of  a  crowded  and  populous  city,  and  that  all  around  you  is  in- 
tended to  cateh  the  eye  and  elicit  the  praise  of  the  living,  every- 
thing being  strained  to  the  utmost  to  produce  an  effect.  In  Mount 
Auburn  you  feel  that  jou  are  in  the  depths  of  the  most  rural  soli- 
tude, where  Nature  reigns  still  triumphant,  and  where  art  is  but  sub- 
ordinate; where  the  tranquil  repose  of  the  dead  is  as  yet  undis- 
turbed by  the  intrusion  of  crowded  throngs,  or  the  simplicity  of  in- 
nocence and  the  gravity  of  death  obscured  by  the  admucture  of  the 
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and  make  the  «  be^uroSpHil' 'tri^''^' •'  °^^*  P^"*^«' 
continue  to  enjoy  its  preset  suSn J  §*u^''''^ ""'  '*  **"  Jong 
profitable  to  thVmindrjiLePX  ^^J^^^^^  ^^  '"^.*'^<^*'^«  «"§ 
commg  spirit  of  reflection  3  mLi?«Sf^  ^T-""  ^'^'^  '^  ^  «  be- 
able  to  those  who  frequenUt  ^»  t?'  ^ /*  "^  «lP'-^«t  «gree- 
pleasurable recreation.  *  "'^'^  P'^<^  ^^  innocent  and' 

tion?b::?  haSylft^^^^^^^^        ^'^'l^-^r  °"'^--«  to  men. 
to  the  E^plI^ZT^tte'lZt:^^^^^^^  I  «"ude 

g;uish.ng  characteristics  of  E^ntS^ZMl.J^  ^'^'i  ^"^  ''^«n- 
size,  and,  next,  massiveneSaK/  k-!*"*"^^  ^'■*' ^"^t,  colossal 
present  instancJ,tre?sraZaW«*'''''*y  °^  "^^terial.  I„  the 
and  the  whole  sUIn^^  «„  jr'n^J^^^^^^^ 
Egyptian  buildings),  crowj  tie  nW  nf^*^^  ^^'"^  T'^'  «««»  in 
loftiest  of  the  gatSt  only  twentV  fivp  fl  f"  T-'^  ""^"^  ^'^^  ^^T 
every^vhere  in  Egypt  3d  C  Lnlf  * '?  5''^^''*'  *  "^^^^  ^hicK 
feet  of  the  whole  IS  to  nr^.i„.        .^^^  ""^t  diminutive.    The  ef- 

and  iUtleness  qteVZ"  ;7h:  Sn^dtt'^"  ^'  ^^«^'"- 
vourable  impression  on  the  vSL  i/j!*  I  ^u^""* *  *"o«t  unfa- 
speedily  be  removed,  to  K  Seed  bv  «  r^'*'°P"'  ?«*  it  will 
trance,  after  the  manner  of  a  trium„}.»7  \^'^««n  pr  Roman  en- 
colonnade  of  the  Ionic  oLr  eSdilf  «  ?^'  ^'*?  *  ^"«  °P«» 
thought  necessar,r,and  mS  aSl^H  "'''  l'1«^^  "^  ™«A« 
stead  of  the  cmnbrous  Sd  iZDiSlrilf.  ^'''^'i  °P*"  ^~»^  in- 
now  form  the  entrance.       '°"P?"'P"*te  gates  and  raUings  which 

d^'a'nltnyteltuSCt^ 

ing  Indeed  been^mrdeTn  iSJy   al  iSr'\^''"^"  "^^^'^'  ^av- 

Otliers  have  been  executed  ?n^R<S?      "^°"*  ?"^  ^''^^^ed  here. 

skill,  though  this  isTbraSch  of  a^^^^^^^^  ':!*''  ^^^  ^««*«  «"<! 

city.    The  tomb  of  theT,^^  J        ■  .    "^^^^ntly  cultivated  in  the 

that  of  Hannah  Adar^/aTad^vTBoir^  T^^'"  '^'  ^'^^^^^ 
H^or^  of  the  Jews^d  .tyL^Tti^eC^^^^  '"?°^^^  °^  « 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  wS  i       ^^"^^lan  Sects.    She 

This  distinguished  teai7f  ^1?"^,  "T"".  "'  *'°"»'  Aubura. 
States  Ibm  England  Mdh/n'^r"'"?' '""''  ™'«'  "«  United 

k«  fevourite  scSt  the  Attur^f''R  T'J  ?'  '«='"'«  »" 

of  Sp-te-*--  ''^o-     -L    Ainenaeum  of  Boston  Hnpm«  *v, .• 

fce^te^uc,  .o.^.    n^ese  were  so  enthusiasticairyTlcSS 
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he  was  induced  to  repeat  them ;  and  from  over-exertion  in  their 
delivery  to  very  crowded  audiences,  and  some  want  of  care  in  pro- 
tect g  himself  from  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  occasion- 
ed by  the  transition  from  heated  rooms  to  the  sharp  and  penetrating 
atmosphere  of  an  American  evening  in  autumn,  he  caught  a  se- 
vere cold,  which  brought  on  a  fever,  and,  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
days  only,  this  terminated  in  his  death. 

His  loss  was  very  generally  felt  and  deplored;  his  interment  at 
Mount  Auburn  was  largely  attended  j  and  a  beautiful  marble  tomb, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  the  single  word 
SPURZHEIM  engraved  on  it,  was  erected  within  the  Cemetery, 
over  his  grave,  by  his  friends  and  admirers  in  Boston* 


CHAPTER  XXXDC 

Vwit  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison.— System  of  Management.— Statistics  of  this 
Prison.— Chiet  Causes  of  Crime.— Memorial  of  the  Convicto  against  Dramshops.— 
Food  and  general  Health  of  the  Prisoners.— Dress.— Discipline  and  PunishmeiiU.— 
Efforts  for  their  Moral  and  Religious  Improvement.— Comparison  with  the  Prison 
System  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  public  establishments  that  we  visited  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  was  the  Massachusetts  State-prison, 
where  me  warden  accompanied  us  over  every  part  of  the  building, 
and  answered  all  our  inquiries  with  the  greatest  readiness  and  at- 
tention. 

This  prison  is  situated  at  Charlestown,  and  is  almost  surrounded 

*  An  Oda  sung  at  the  funeral  of  Spunheim  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VHI. 
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mS./'''".^K'^*''''"  ^'''  •"  ^''S^''  surmounted  by  a  wooSen 
palisade,  and  the  ramparts  are  guarded  bv  a  vijrilant  w«fnK   i 

and  night.    On  two  of  its  sid4  the  nortf  and^west  7he  nrii^^ 
walls  are  washed  by  the  tide-water ;  and  ?n\hTneTg"UlK 
t^J'T  '!i  r  '^!;g^y»>«'-^  for  shipping  off  the  work  executed 
w^thm  It,  and  for  landmg  the  materials  and  supplies  it  receTves 
with  a  canal  and  lock  to  admit  boats  to  come  withL  the  priS  e„ 
closure,  under  an  arch  that  is  perfectly  secure.  ^ 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  prison  consists  of  an  open  court 
or  yard,  around  which  are  various  workshops,  especialH  We 
camPnT  ''TT'l:  '"°^'"  ^°^  ««binet-make«,  sLps  fX  smith? 

vS  «rr'^"''''3^^''?''*'r™"^'"'«^    ^^"^"'in  ^hich  the  con-' 

victe  are  employed  during  the  day ;  and  in  another  part  of  the  va?d 

s  the  large  and  lofty  building  containing  the  solitary  cells  to  wS 

nii'^'lT^  T.  ";?'"  • '^  'l^'y  r^"'"g'  ^^^  wher^e  they  paS  the 

Sen  id  oil'  '  ffi  ""  %'^"P-'^  ^°!;  P"^"°  ^^'^J^JP'  storeLuse^^a 
latchen,  and  other  offices  of  various  descr  ptions.    the  firat  cost  of 

\t  ^T*  ^t'^  *!  '!PJ?'?*«  ^«»«  ^«^«  built,  was  l70S)S°do^ 
C  •  subsequent  addition  of  these  cells,  of  which  tiiere  are 

300  m  number,  cost  86,000  dollars;  so  that  the  whole  cost  upward 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  or  more  than  50,000/.  sterling 
But  It  IS  as  commodious,  perhaps,  as  it  is  ever  desirable  that  a  plale 
ot^punishment  should  be,  and  appears  to  be  everywhere  perfectly 

_    The  system  on  which  the  Massachusetts  State-prison  is  ffovemed 
IS  the  same  as  that  which  is  in  use  at  Auburn  and  Singsing,  in  the 
State  of  New-York,  and  is  called  "the  Silent  System,"  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  system  in  use  at  Philadelphia,  whiih  is  called 
«  the  Sohtary  System."    The  routine  of  occupation  is  the  folW^ 
mg :  The  convicts  aJl  sleep  in  separate  cells,  which  are  about  nine 
leet  long  by  three  leet  six  inches  broad ;  in  each  of  these  is  a  flat 
cot  bottom,  wh;ch  turns  up  against  the  wall  by  a  hinge,  and  lets 
down  flat  when  needed  to  sleep  on, with  a  small  shelf,!  ^tool,  and 
a  Bible :  this  is  the  only  furniture  of  each  cell.    The  prisoners  are 
all  summoned  to  work  at  daylight  throughout  the  year,  so  that  in 
summer  they  are  up  before  four  o'clock,  and  in  winter  not  till  nearly 
eight  o'clock     They  are  fii^t  assembled  in  the  chapel  to  morning 
prayer,  and  then  marched  in  single  file  to  their  respective  work? 
shops,  where,  with  the  intervals  for  meals  only,  they  are  kept  at 
work  till  sunset  throughout  the  year,  their  summer's  day.  th^riforo 
being  at  least  fifteen  hours  long,  and  their  winter's  day  not  more 
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than  nine.  The  convicts  entering  the  prison  who  know  any  art  or 
trade,  are  put  to  work  in  the  department  most  nearly  resembling  it  ■ 
but  they  who  are  not  acquainted  with  any  are  usually  employwl  as 
stonecutters,  this  being  more  easily  learned  than  any  other. 

In  each  workshop  there  is  a  superintendent  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  work  done  in  it,  who  inspects,  corrects,  and  instructs 
the  convicts  employed ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  one  or  more 
inspectors,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  watch  the  convicts  narrowly, 
to  mark  any  who  are  guilty  of  any  misconduct,  and  report  them  to 
the  warden.  The  rule  of  the  prison  is,  that  no  convict  is  to  speak 
to  another  on  any  pretence  whatever ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  their 
labour,  it  may  be  necessary  for  one  of  the  workmen  to  communi- 
cate with  the  person  working  with  him,  it  can  only  be  done  through 
the  inspector.  The  person  wishing  to  speak,  therefore,  holds  up 
his  hand,  and  the  inspector  comes  to  him,  when,  ascertaining  what 
18  required  to  be  done,  he  gives  the  order  himself;  but  even  this 
kind  of  mtercourse  must  be  as  seldom  as  possible,  and,  if  unneces- 
sarily brought  on,  it  is  punished  as  if  the  convicts  conversed  to- 
gether. It  IS  freely  admitted,  however,  by  the  officers  themselves, 
that  communications  between  the  prisoners  cannot  be  entirely  pre- 
vented ;  and  by  looks,  signs,  and  whispers,  audible  enough  fo- two 
or  three  near  each  other  to  hear  distinctly,  they  can  hold  mtercourse 
u»  a  way  that  baffles  all  detection.  i«rcuurse 

It  was  formerly  the  case  that  each  convict,  or  a  party  working 
together,  had  a  certam  task  allotted  them,  and  all  the  produce  of 
their  labour  beyond  this  was  put  into  a  savings'  bank  to  each  man's 
account;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wardens,  this  was  thought  to 
be  productive  of  evil,  and  has  been  discontinued.  At  present  no 
emolument  is  received  by  any  of  the  convicts,  and  the  profits  of 
their  labour  forms  the  revenue  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the 
prison  are  defrayed.  In  the  stone-shed  the  men  were  at  work  on 
^"tl  o^t^'^^'i®  ^^^^'^^  intended  for  a  public  building  at  Mobile. 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  cabinet  deoartment  the  men  were 
working  under  contract  for  upholsterers  of  fioston,  who  engage  the 
labour  of  the  men  at  40  cents  a  day,  and  find  them  tools  and  ma- 
terials, while  m  the  town  the  ordinary  wages  of  workmen  exceeds 
a  dollar  a  day,  or  more  than  double  the  prison-rate,  a  competition 
ot  which  the  honest  workmen  very  naturally  compkin. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  late  commercial  embarrissment,  the 
Vli^J^  not  only  maintained  itself,  but  produced  a  surplus  revenue. 
Withm  the  last  two  yeais,  however,  there  has  been  a  deficiency, 
the  double  cause  of  decreased  demand  for  their  labour  and  increas- 
ed_cost  of  provisions  having  operated  most  unfavourably :  this  de- 
ficiency the  funds  of  the  state  will  of  couree  have  to  supply 

The  statistics  of  the  Massachusetts  State-prison,  as  drawn  from 
the  latest  report  laid  before  the  State  Legislature,  is  as  follows : 


STATlSTICa   OF  CRIMK. 

Whole  number  of  convicts  in  prison 

Received  during  the  past  year             »« 

Native,  of  Massachusetts  amoDir'these' ** 

Natives  of  other  states  in  the  Kn        *^ 

Foreigners  of  all  nations    .      """'"^ 36 

Natives  of  Ireland  exelusivelv ^ 

Convicted  for  violations  of  property " 

Convicted  for  crimes  of  vioienJe          ^^ 

recommitments  during  the  year * 

Deaths  during  the  year  .    .    .    .    .' >3 

Theprincipal  classes  of  offences  for  which  the'    '    '    *  * 
fined  are,  out  of  the  302,  for 
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prisoners  are  con- 


J^arceny ,,. 

Burglary.    .    .  •    •      iw 


The 


17 


Counterfeiting  money 
Attempt  at  rape     . 
Manslaughter 


10 
8 
7 


stance  ta  that  „  ™S  K  L^/,T'  J""*  '°°"  *>?  '«■«•    One  «- 
an?VlTi"!'^'r'iT'™"-r"*302; there  are  17  »egroe, 

imprisonment;  theTwe^ MtiVe,  if  mL     !?"'™"'^  «°?  '""S 
probably  by  inten>i^ra„M  He^?  ^'°'''  "^  '""  "^ed  bos. 

nit  tStlril°'"f  ,S?"^5  ■=""■»•  *«  «=n«ience  fur- 


and  mti'nS  SXeKnti?  t?T  ^*"1'''  f''^  *  «°»^'«t  ^ take 
mere  fact  that  he  ha?  hl^n  „«««  ^>.'^'5' ■'^''^I'  ^^  <l"»t8  »  Pnson.  The 
difficult  for  him  to  obtain  hr«^"  '."  "  "^'^  generally  render  it  very 
lowfirthv  iS  ™  ir-rv  ^  "^^^  employment,  and  idleiess  will  h/foX 
,t^  v^rnpony.    among  lUe  first  persons  seen  by  a  dischwg^d 
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convict  who  has  no  employment,  are  the  very  beings  who  were  instru- 
mental in  consigning  him  to  this  place,  or  persons  of  as  bad  character. 
In  such  company,  all  the  inducements  to  crime  are  again  spread  before 
him,  when  he  has  no  virtuous  friends  whose  advice  or  example  may 
shield  him  from  temptation;  and  it  ia  not  matter  of  surprise  if  he  yields 
to  it.  When  we  reflect  that  this  is  probably  the  situation  of  a  majority 
of  those  discharged  every  year,  we  must  consider  it  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  number  of  recommitments  is  so  small,  and  that  it  affords  a 
strong  proof  of  the  good  state  of  moral  discipline  in  this  institution. 
Still  it  is  a  subject  deserving  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  friends  of 
humanity,  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done  for  the  convict  when  he  quits 
the  penitentiary." 

On  this  subject  something  has  been  done  by  private  benevolence; 
and  many,  it  is  believed,  nave  been  rescued  from  destruction  by 
being  taken  by  the  hand,  and  provided  with  new  clothes  and  a  few 
dollars  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  journey  to  the  regions  of  the 
West.  TLe  good  effect  produced  by  this  has  led  the  directors  of 
the  prison  since  to  adopt  the  practice  of  giving  to  each  convict, 
when  discharged,  the  means  of  presenting  a  decent  appearance  in 
apparel,  and  a  few  dollars  to  get  them  beyond  the  hmits  of  the 
state ;  for,  if  they  linger  about  Boston  after  their  discharge,  they  are 
almost  sure  to  fall  mto  bad  company,  and  get  to  the  grogshop, 
and  then  their  relapse  into  crime  and  recommitment  are  almost 
certain. 

A  most  striking  instance  was  latelyafforded  of  the  convicts  them- 
selves being  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  subject 
on  leaving  the  prison,  as  they  communicated  their  wishes  to  the 
warden  that  a  memorial  should  be  sent  up  from  the  inmates  of  the 
prison  to  the  State  Legislature,  praying  them  not  to  repeal  the  law 
recently  passed,  and  just  about  to  be  put  into  operation,  which  for- 
bids the  retail  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  any  smaller  quantities  than 
15  gallons,  by  which  all  dramshops  would  be  annihdated,  and  the 
chief  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  temptations  to  commit  crime  be 
removed  from  their  path. 

The  food  of  the  prisoners  is  coarse,  but  wholesome  and  abundant, 
two  pounds  of  bread  and  one  of  meat  being'  allowed  to  each  man 
per  day,  besides  occasional  supplies  of  coffee,  molasses,  &c.  On 
this  simple  diet,  with  water  only  for  their  drink,  they  generally  im- 
prove in  health  and  strength,  though  the  cost  per  man  in  food  and 
clothing  is  only  11  cents,  or  less  than  sixpence  steriing,  daily. 

The  notion  that  increase  of  education  and  exercise  ofintelligence 
lead  to  the  increase  of  crime — which  some  few,  even  in  America, 
and  many  more  in  England,  have  strangely  entertamed— receives 
no  countenance  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  the  best  op- 
portunities of  forming  a  judgment  on  this  subject.  The  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  this  prison  says : 

"  A  well-educated  person  is  seldom  seen  here.  There  is  not  a  grad- 
uate of  any  college  among  the  convicts,  excepting  one  from  England. 
Good  education,  self-respect,  deference  to  public  opinion,  and  regard  for 
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Snynnrnt^^^^^^^^^^^^  i^o..„ce,  bad  com. 

the  Jawa,  as  thriast  lead  on  S.,^       ^'^*'"'>' ''«''"'«  o''«'J'ence  to 
This  lesson  is  taughrhfre  brdaUv p^'Tr*"*'  'gnon.inious  punishment 
all  other  prisonsf  and  tL  fart  L^P^'E"*"^-    ^*  "  undoubtedly  so  in 
schools,  as^he  Kst  defences  ^liSS^rhl  vices'SKh?  ^^^^r.  P"«>lS 
many  to  crime  and  the  peniteUSa^  "  ^  ^''^'^  '**"*=''  '«»»d  so 

Could  not  read  .    .  qj    i    u  w.    ,  _,  .  , 

Could  nocwrilo  ■        ■    M        [;«J''"«,<innker.     ...    104 

made  for  the  reformation  of^the  criminals,  ^d  th?dlt  oft? 

th?  f'f"' ""'  H'"^'^  *°  ^*^«  «««"ded  i .    On  this  tEe^rt  of 
the  chaplam  is  of  course  the  highest  authority :  and  from  K  ° 
sonal  intercourse  which  I  had  with  this  offiSif  the  Sn  iZvI 
hnn?  '^ri  'l^^'t'  '^^' ''  ^  ««  ^orr«<=t  in  point  of  Sas  h  is 

the  sacrediLroTffilVor  of  U"o<^^^^^^^ 

thev  thprp  rpnmVi    „.,  1        i    l®®^  *  '"^®'y  interest  m  the  nstructions 

oWe  ^P?'''^^  to  appreciate  too  highly  the  disinterested  benev- 
olence ui  lause  teachers  who,  without  fee  or  reward,  and  without 
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hope  of  worldly  fame  or  gain,  but  animated  solely  by  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate,  undertake  the  weekly  task  of  giving  instruction 
to  those  who  have  chiefly  fallen  into  crime  because  they  were  not 
sufficiently  fortified  by  education  and  religion  to  resist  its  tempt- 
ations ;  and,  accordingly,  the  report  speaks  of  their  pure  and  holy 
labours  in  terms  that  will  find  a  response  in  every  just  and  hu- 
mane heart. 

We  quitted  the  prison,  after  devoting  several  hours  to  its  exam- 
ination, with  heavy  hearts  and  depressed  spirits  at  the  scenes  we 
had  witnessed  there,  though  not  without  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
at  the  assurance  that  everything  which  reason  and  humanity  could 
dictate,  so  as  to  unite  the  requisite  protection  of  society  with  the 
necessary  restraint  and  ultimate  improvement  of  the  prisoner,  was 
here  adopted. 

Of  the  superiority  of  this  system  of  prison  discipline  over  that 
which  prevailed  in  England  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  and  over 
that  which  is  in  practice  throughout  the  greatest  portion  of  Europe 
now,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  all  benevolent  minds  must  hail 
this  improvement  as  a  great  triumph  of  reason  and  morality  over 
passion  and  vindictiveness,  which  held  almost  supreme  sway  in 
the  treatment  of  condemned  criminals  heretofore.  At  the  same 
time,  while  admitting  this  improvement  over  the  old  systems  of 
treatment  to  the  fullest  extent,  my  convictions  were  unchanged  by 
anything  I  saw  or  heard  here  as  to  the  decided  superiority  of  the 
Solitary  System  of  Pennsylvania  over  the  Silent  System  of  New- 
York  and  Massachusetts.  The  reasons  of  this  preference  are  stated 
so  much  at  large  in  my  descriptions  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Phila- 
delphia and  the  State-prison  at  Auburn,  that  they  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  They  have  gathered  strength  by  deliberation  and 
comparison ;  and  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope  that  their  force 
will  soon  become  sufficiently  apparent  to  lead  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  all  the  prisons  of  America,  of 
England,  and  of  Europe  at  large. 
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state  Elections.— Specimens  of  partisan  Eitultation.-Local  and  general  Election  at 
Boston.-btatistics  of  Intemperance.-Silent  Progress  of  the  Abolition  Question.- 
Denunciatwns  of  the  Whig  Newspapers.-Letter  of  an  invited  Candidate.-Address 
of  Ohio      '^"''  Q""»cy  Adams.— Speech  on  Slavery  by  Dr.  Duncan, 

During  our  stay  in  Boston,  the  second  general  election  since 
we  had  been  in  the  country  took  place,  and  I  felt  great  interest  in 
watching  its  progress.    The  election  commenced  first  in  New- 
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three  days  in  the  formpr.n^      i     ^^^\  °^  November,  occupy  ng 
New.York  he  contirwarpv^  ^  ?"'  ^"^  '"  '^*  '«"«^  «•»/    In 

voting  aJI  it,  time  andenereirto^ie  nnT*  T''T'  '"'^  *^" 
ever,  went  off  quietly,  andnTa  Lde  Ch  o/^^"^'  '°"- 
peara  to  have  occurred  in  anv  n.3«  tk  ^  *"*  ^""^^^  "P" 
Whi^s,  as  they  call  tTemsdvL  ^thS  [^  *"'  Conservatives,  ir 
Principles  witj  our  Tori^  in  Vn^i  ^  ^  *^  correspond  in  general 
bemo?rats,  their  oppoS  itS^H^'  T*  "'^I^i^"'  °^"  *he 
these  co^eWd  S  thTSadS  oV'^eat^Britl^S.*'^^^^^ 
was  excessive.  The  lanRuaee  of  the  Now  Vo  ^  '  ""*  **'^"' J°/ 
occasion  gives  so  accuratra  nfrtn  J  .f  ♦!  C  ^'J"  ^^^P^"  ""  *hw 
agant  manner  in  wS  irh  K     °^  ^^^.  b°™bastic  and  extrav- 

duty !  Her  sister  euJeS  Sked  her  to  com«"r  'A"^'^ ''"  "''«  '^^"^  »>" 
and  she  obeyed '  Van  B..rln;fl  r  '^°'"®  '**  '''<^  ""escue ;  she  heard 
atands  rebuff."  LocS  pSir  i''  P-°*^'^*«  '"  ^'^^  ^ust.  Toryism 
together  with  a  1  exSmems Tni^n  fli'o"''"'''"'  *"*•  '»>«  Sub-TreaSr" 
again  to  raise  their  EusheaS^^'Jj  thrP^I!.?;^  P^^''^'^'''  "«ver 
free  institutions!  Against  the  entire  ™«n ^5  V**  subversion  of  our 
ment;  against  fraud  IndcorXfon;  emv'^o™".h"  **'"  'tf  «°^«'-'*- 
and  aarainst  the  people's  monev  pmZvIfL     ™,  ^^^^  ^'^"'^  assume; 

free  institutions  rXd  in  the  cilv      &  ""''•'  l^'""^  the  enemies  of 
terloo  defeat  •  and  w hh  !La^    ^      """^  enemies  have  met  with  a  Wa 

whiehw^tSJa^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

power  skulked  into  their  hidUies  anfti''^^^^  """•°"»  «f 

cloth  and  ashes  their  fol  v  in  sunnn«J„^  ^^  f  ""5  repenting  in  sack- 

voicl'o^f  ruKrWX^^^re^r'^^^^^^  rff  '^^^  ''^'^^  '"  « 

has  any,  will  whisjer  Si  he   sSlm'n^;"  j^f  conscience,  if  he 

and  tyrants  ever  rebuked  whpn  /LT  •    ^^'^e,  'Thus  are  demagogues 
people.' "  reouKed  when  they  aim  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the 

k^t^tiLi      ".Z^  Democrats,  and  friends  of  liberty  and  free 
— •  '"«  lati  IS  just  the  reverse  of  this.    Mr.  Van 
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Buren  h  president  of  the  United  States  hy  no  other  title  than  hit 
•lectwo  to  that  office  by  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens,  whose 
votes  aion.  «Ievated  him  to  that  (Ugmty  ;  bnd  the  only  manner  in 
which  he  has  attempted  "  to  subvert  tL'  'ihertieo  of  the  people,'* 
as  is  alleged,  has  been  to  oppose  himself  to  what  he  deemed  the 
monf,>!>oly  h{  chartered  banks,  to  lending  out  the  surplus  revenue 
of  tb  ountry  as  deposites  for  these  banks  to  use  as  capital  in 
trade,  Le  preferring  a  National  Treasury  for  the  safe  custody  of 
the  people  a  money.  If  it  be  thus  that  men  are  tyrants  and  aim  to 
subvert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  same  wortls  must  have  such 
opposite  meanings  for  different  persons,  that  language  ceiies  to  be 
a  safe  medium  for  conveying  accurate  ideas.  But  once  iiore  tor  a 
specimen  of  exultation : 

"From  the  Etbnino  Star.  Battle  or  Waterloo !  Rout  or  the 
Loco  Focos!— The  Cobntrv  saved!— We  have  foii:j.a  r.j  great  fight, 
and  have  conquered.  For  the  last  six  months  the  administration  has 
been  gathering  its  clans  and  preparing  for  the  onslaught,  and  never 
were  preparations  more  formidable.  Every  aid  that  money  could  pro- 
cure, that  otHce  could  control,  were  brought  to  bear  on  this  election, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  Whigs,  animated  by  a  just  sense  of  the 
wrongs  under  which  our  country  has  suffered,  came  forth  to  the  rescue 
in  all  their  force  and  power,  and  succeeded.  We  cannot  at  this  time  go 
mto  details :  some  of  the  wards  have  not  yet  been  canvassed;  some  are 
esumated ;  there  are  an  immense  number  of  split  tickets,  and  tickets  of 
all  colours  and  complexions,  which  will  require  several  days  to  count 
Let  us  come  to  results.  The  whole  Whig  ticket.  Governor,  Lieuten^ 
ant-governor;  Congress,  and  Assembly,  is  elected  by  at  least  1500  ma- 
jority, Rs  we  predicted  yesterday.    ♦  Glory  enough  for  one  day.'  " 

"  From  the  New- York  Commercial  Advertiser.     The  Victory 

'  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours.'  ♦  Let  the  kettle  to  the 
trumpet  speak !'  By  the  subjoined  table  and  statements,  our  friends  at 
home  and  abroad  will  perceive  that  we  have  not  deceived  them  in  the 
flattering  accounts  we  have  given  of  the  progress  of  the  election  during 
the  last  three  days.  The  Whigs  of  this  city  went  into  the  contest  un- 
der every  possible  disadvantage,  save  only  that  their  cause  was  just, 
and  that  in  the  character,  activity,  and  energy  of  an  excellent  mayor 
they  had  a  strong  guarantee  that  the  peace  of  the  city  would  be  pre- 
served, and  that  the  electors  would  be  enabled  to  visit  the  polls  without 
jeoparding  life  or  limb." 

Here  is  a  distinct  admission  that  the  freedom  of  election  is  so 
perfect,  that  though  40,000  -  rw  vbtp  polled  in  three  days,  not 
the  lea.st  interruption  had  takeL  ;ii/. e,  «nd  no  if  mrrdy  of  life  or 
limb  had  been  incurred  by  *'i'  c  'isitiri',  the  polls,  fhis  is  enough 
to  satisfy  any  impartial  stranger  tiiat  the  government  of  the  country 
took  no  more  pains  to  interfere  with  the  elections  of  New- York 
than  with  those  of  Liverpool  or  Manchester;  and  that  all  the  rho- 
domontade  "  of  money  being  poured  out  like  water,"  and  "  armies 
of  office-holders"  and  "  bands  of  foreign  mercenaries"  being  era- 
ployed  to  obstruct  the  freedom  of  election — which  was  asserted  by 
the  New-York  Express— is,  like  the  allusions  to  "the  battle  of 
Waterloo,"  the  «  glorious  three  days  of  Paris,"  and  other  images  of 
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tlUB  dwrription,  mere  funtian  and  bomhi..*      a  n^ 

ever,  of  the  C.ntinel  an!  O^rl.  ^„b   '    ^  »«»*««  e.?itor,  bow- 

insist.  \  in  his  pa.rr  tba    thn    I  fi!   "i"""?^  "P    ''«  •«^a>».  gf>vcly 

court  ..re  -^^^C't^Xt^^^ 

tant  in  modern,  they  wer^  arff,^  .1        ^"^  °*^  VVaterloo  impor- 

o(  the  three  gll  S  Za  of  New  Y    f  ""PPr'  '°  ^'^^  ^'«^rv 

the  Whig  writers.  hld^LTthl^K''^''^'  according  to  all 

trievable  ^irwhich  muThJvf  ^  '"«^'^»ble  and  irre- 

Krave  of  beggarandXitir^  w'Tk"'  ?'  "'"^1'  '"  °"«  S^n*"'! 

favour  of  thfex'Lfng  atTnXtiont*  «^^^  -^  ^"^  »«-i-ted  i« 

inaLVK'c^ltlZLtrth "'  "^'^'  P^°^--  -»«-»•  » 
the  powerful  pecuniar^  inST-i^^^^^"""^'  notwithstanrling 

stanrmade  b?The  '?a  tody  o  T  "^  V^''  *^"?''^"'  «-'  'hf 
dera  of  the  S^orth,  who  profit  bv  ti      "^'^^  "'"''^'"^  «"'^  »••«- 
against  all  agitation  of  thrsubiect         h,?r''\^'*^  *^«  ^   '^^^ 
sachusetts,  ev%n  before  the  revo  uL  oi  m6^V^*"  'i''  ^''" 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  her  ZTJi       ?•'  .     P"*®«^  "^'^  f'>r 
disallowed  by  the  Ssh^ovpmr  /  *'    "^^'"^  ^'^'"'^  shamefully 
that,  from  the  construct  on  ?ut  bv  K      '  ''  T'^^y  ^'^^  ^^^^^ 
setts, since  the  Revolution  on  ZJ  ?    ^^'\''l  ^o"*"*  °^  Massachu- 
clares  that  "all  Tn    "eC  rt'l^^^^  *  e     barter  which  de- 
long  since  ceased  to  exist  here  ^     '    "^^'^  ^^^^^"^  ^as 

it  is  not  &tht°s tl'thrr*"^"'^  ''^  '^'"'  -'^-^  P-bably 
the  electoral  suCeatdtket?r  "Z  "°^  '"'^  ^^^^'  but  enjoj 
local  and  general  elections  Ihh  InTJ^  ?'^  ^'^^  ^»^"''  ^°<^  '« 
of  their  wlite  feloTSenT  I  ISf —'''''  '"^  independence 
to  the  use  made  of  this  Sge  and  I  dT2  "  '"'^y.^^^^  ^ 
plaint  of  it,  or  a  single  exnrSn  nf  JL  *  !  '^"^  "  ^'"^'^  com- 
this  distinct  on,  or  of  a  dS7?n  <?  °  -^f?  ^*  '*^?'''  enjoyment  of 

tra^r,  all  parti  Are  LtSytted^^^^       ^l'    ^V'^?  <^°"- 
use  which  the  neeroe^  «nHT.i?  ^       ^u'^t,  ord.  ly,  and  discreet 

puSi^Snt  in^Tot:^^^^^^^^  ^^^-^ate  the 

tensity  andTn  ex  ent  fiVthis  rt '°"  '^°"^^'  '?^^  '^«  ^^^  «  ^n- 
the  religious  anJS  reflec  ilg'c L^^^^^^^  TbT^^'^  ^^^%  «™«"g 
shame  be  it  spoken  are  Vmr^nS  fi  /  ^  "^^^^1'  P^''^'  to  their 
and  the  aboIitS,  Jsp  cTllf  f  anvST*-  ^'"."  T^  "b°^'«°» 
upon  the  principles  h?y  profcL  S^  £*  '  If '"^^^  *°  ^^  ™«<^e 
1  berty  for  the  whole  hL.?  ^°"^.^  **^^e  ^•'^e  friends  of 

their  Vno„si^ttnce^pralTn^f^"K  '^''"^^'^^^  ^^  '^^^  ^^^^^ing 
they  afe  deemed  iSen^o7« A    ^^^ ''^^ '"  *'^''- ^^^^^^ 
they  send  forth  anZenf/^  ?\       T^'-  ^^''"'^^  ^^^^  '<=«  5  but  if 
the^infSriated  nopulfce  Ife^^^  ''  "^"t^^^.  «"^    inched  by 

their  profits  by  L?t Sr^ttl^^^^^^^  o^ 

VOL.  u 3  D        -  ^  -^-rm  ana  wib  oouin  i  and 
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if  any  public  meeting  is  held  or  resolutions  are  made  public,  they 
are  denounced  as  incendiary  and  revolutionary,  tirom  their  tendency 
to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  was  thus  that  because 
the  friends  of  the  negro  exerted  themselves  to  procure,  for  as  many 
of  those  who  thought  and  felt  with  them,  the  support  of  the  elect- 
ors as  candidates  for  seats  in  Congress  (though  in  so  doing  they 
did  no  more  than  persons  of  all  classes  of  opinion  do  in  similar 
cases),  they  were  denounced  as  "  traitors,"  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  New-York  Star,  which  was  transfer- 
red to  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Centinel  of  November  20. 

"  Hitherto  we  have  regarded  the  leading  abolitionists  as  a  body  of 
men  acting  together  to  give  weight  and  influence  to  a  peculiar  religious 
sect,  and  also  to  advance  their  own  fortunes  in  a  business-monopoly, 
from  their  great  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  All  this,  however, 
was  innocent,  compared  to  the  bold  profligacy  of  unfurling  the  banner 
of  party.  Formerly  they  used  arguments,  printed  tracts,  preached  and 
talked  abolition ;  now  they  seek  to  taint  the  ballot-box,  and  threaten 
candidates  with  losing  their  election  unless  they  acknowledge  them- 
selves abolitionists,  and  immediate  abolitionists.  It  is  thus  they  avow 
their  treason ;  fior  if  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  to  be  effected  by  destroy- 
ing the  constitutional  compact,  as  well  as  the  union  of  the  states,  trea- 
son is  the  mildest  name  we  can  give  to  it.  Some  of  our  Whig  friends 
—very  few,  we  are  pleased  to  say— plead  in  their  behalf,  because  they 
have  votes  which  we  want,  forgetful  that  when  we  obtain  abolition  votes 
here  we  lose  whole  states  elsewhere ;  others  affiect  to  despise  their 
numbers ;  but  if  they  are  to  b"  coaxed,  and  entreated,  and  sustained, 
and  purchased,  instead  of  being  at  once  put  down,  we  shall  soon  place 
the  balance  of  power  in  their  hands.  The  Whigs  must  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  mixed  up  with  abolition;  they  must  cast  it  off"  at  once, 
or  the  Whig  party  will  be  broken  down.  Already  have  the  arts  of  the 
abolitionists  given  to  this  state  a  Whig-abolition  lieutenant-governor : 
if  farther  impositions  are  to  be  practised  upon  us,  we  shall  be  deserved- 
ly abandoned  by  the  Whig  states  of  the  South,  such  noble  Whig  states 
as  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ac,  and  our  business-inter- 
course, our  prosperous  trade  or  internal  commerce,  and  all  the  ties 
which  should  bind  citizen  to  citizen,  will  at  once  be  dissevered.  The 
danger  is  but  too  evident :  '  the  bow  is  bent,  let  us  make  firm  the  shaft.' " 

In  the  Boston  Courier  of  the  same  date,  Nov.  20,  was  published 
a  noble  and  high-spirited  letter  of  one  of  the  candidates  for  elec- 
tion, in  reply  to  those  of  the  Whigs  who  had  invited  him  to  occu- 
py this  position.  But  such  is  the  lurking  dislike  to  abolition  on 
the  part  of  the  newspaper  conductors  generally,  that  even  this  edi- 
tor, who  admits  that  "  the  letter  contains  some  striking  truths,"  and 
thinks  that  "  the  doctrines  are,  in  the  main,  such  as  every  son  of 
New-England  will  approve,"  feels  compelled  to  qualify  his  com- 
mendation by  the  expression  of  his  regret  that  some  of  the  writer's 
co-labourers  in  the  field  should  have  defeated  an  election  by  a  too 
strict  application  of  their  principles. 

I  found  generally,  among  the  middle  and  industrious  classes, 
and  among  the  more  benevolent  and  reflecting  portion  of  the  high- 
er orders,  a  gradual  approaching  towards  such  sentiments  and  such 
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J^ttr.^^^^^^^^  lener  adverted 

many  surrountfing  impedimente  S  SL  ^'''i"  ^^*  ^««e  ^^ 
equal  freedom  fo?alI  clHssZlfJ.^^Jtj^T.^^.'^^iitio^  or 
or  caste,  is  making  a  stead^  tZei'^lfZ^'"'!!''^'''}  °^  ^^^^^ 
the  most  intelligent,  most  vJtfouf  InH  *  ^*^'*',  ^"^  "»'"d8  of 
lentlj^  influentiaf  cla'sses  ofAmSa  "nd  ST""^?  '^'  »«^  «■ 
cipation  for  the  slaves  of  the  SoSirll  J  ^^^  P^"°^  °^  *"an- 
«any  would  fain  have  rm^nT^lSiJ^r'"'  "°*  ^  ^^""^^^  «« 
of  itSenHolt^^^^^^^^^  beautiful  example 

period  evinced  by  L  Sabje  ex  Ipf  J™',^  tT  ^^"*  '^^  ««">« 
one  of  the  descendants  of  the  piw^^^^ 

ond  president,  John  Adams  one  of  ZJ'  ^'l?  f "  °<^^  ^^e  sec- 
of  American  Independence  Aft/r  ^^.^^"^'^0/  the  Declaration 
of  his  duty,  as  the  friend  o>  m«n  ^u^'?.?"^  ^^^^^^^  discharge 
race,  in  t£  Congrei  of  ft/ Sd^^^^^^^^^  ¥"?r  '^^  ^^'o^ror 
elected  to  fill  thf  h^nourabl  offir^  f  '  ^'-  ^^""^  ^««  «gain 
electoral  district  of  MaZchf J.^' •  °^ ffP^^^entative  for  the  12th 
the  landing-place  of  theSn'mfS.""^'-^  ^^'  '"ock  of  Plymouth, 

address  to  his  constituent,  nn  2^y^^^>  ^^t  cast  anchor.    In  his 
striking  passag^T    "  ^^  °''  "^  "^'^^'^^  ^'^  fo"°d  the  following 

they  have  been  for  nL^ytre!yeS!  ttH^T  '"^^^^''^  «r.oSd  as 
tion,  wiJl  be  restored  in  all  thpfr  «i    •!''^ '^^'slative  halls  of  the  jia 
Slavery  shrinks,  and  will  shriik  ^Zwk*"^^  *"^  '"  ^^l  their  puri"J 
subserviency  to  "south^™  d&fs  he  nril'  °  "il"  ''"y-    ^S™ 
mmistration  for  Southern  suDDort     Th/n^  ''f  P^"^.''^  ^  Northern  a™ 
port  by  their  suffrages  the  mRo  w!  ?^°Pm  5'  *^«  ^'^^h  still  sud- 
t.on,  and  their  re^fesentS  have  not  K.'J'^^  *°  ^•*'"''«"'  ^^niS 
tinction  between  refusing  to  receive  and  ifn,«Jn.'"^''  °"*  °f  the  dis- 
I  believe  it  is  impossible  thatSlStJl  ih/^'"^  '°/^«^  and  Petition 

chusttl^^^^^^^^^^^  congressional  district  of  Massa- 

of  the  nation,  they  will  not  expSft  from  L.  '"^'^  ?"  '**«  watchtower 
compromise  with  the  system  o?anvnf^,f^  «°"'^?.*'  acquiescence,  or 
agamst  it  is  interwoven  witfeve?yLlsa  fn^?/'  ^"^'^Wing  hosti  ity 
agamst  it,  feeble  and  inefficient  ZWi."  ^^  "^^  heart.  Resistance 
my  be,  shall  be  heanl' while Thepowe'r  of  uS^n ''  "^?  ^^'""^  ^«^'e 
shall  never  cease  till  the  pitcher  Xn  ho  k  I      **  *""  remains,  and 

coiKtiluenU,  and  WmsTrUXld  il;*"'  '"  ?"'='■  """■  »»  !■« 
parUn  pubHc  afti^  A^SJ^Tvl^Jl:!  t  l^^l!^ 

"vaici  lu  i\s  cud.  "  '" J  ""j  "iawiog 
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While  such  men  as  these  exist,  and  such  sentiments  as  these  are 
published  in  the  United  States,  it  is  certainly  neither  just  nor  hon- 
ourable to  charge  the  entire  American  nation  with  the  guilt  of 
maintaining  slavery,  in  opnosition  to  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  which  proclaims  that  "  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal."  Those  who  uphold  and  defend  this  bondage  of  their  fel- 
low-men should  alone  be  held  responsible  for  that  guilt ;  but  they 
who  do  their  utmost  to  wipe  away  the  stain  from  others,  ought  not 
to  have  any  portion  of  the  defilement  imputed  to  themselves;  and 
it  would  be  well  if  public  writers  and  public  speakers  in  England 
would  keep  this  just  distinction  in  view. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

• 

Population  of  Boston  and  its  Suburbs.— Fewness  of  Foreisfii^jit  -Jews  and  Quakers. 
— Commercml  and  other  Occupations.— Opinions  of  a  siative  Writof  on  the  Traders. 
— I'oliticnl  Parties.- Whiga and  Democrats— AristocriticaJ and  Oemocratical  Whigs. 
--New.York  Keview  on  the  State  of  Society.— ObeerTalions  on  social  Parties  from 
Uie  Pulpit.— Extreme  Sensitiveness  to  English  Censure.— Newspaner  Editors.— 
bcriptural  and  classical  Names  of  New-Englanders.— Personal  Appearance  of  both 
Sexes.- Bojra  of  Boston.- Custom  respecting  Mourning.— Morning  Visits. 

The  population  of  Boston  is  estimated  in  round  numbers  at 
80,000,  and,  including  its  surrounding  suburbs,  120,000.  It  is 
characterized  by  two  marked  features  of  difference  from  that  of 
most  other  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  namely,  its  free- 
dom from  the  usual  admixture  of  foreigners,  and  the  fewness  of  the 
African  race.  At  New-York  and  Philadelphia  are  to  be  seen  men 
of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  large  numbers  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Africa,  but  here  there  are  few  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  In  New- York  Jews  are  abundant,  and  in  Philadelphia  Qua- 
kers are  still  more  numerous;  but  here  there  are  neither  of  these 
two  classes  among  the  permanent  residents,  and  even  the  occa- 
sional visiters  of  either  race  are  "  few  and  far  between." 

The  New-Englanders,  and  the  Bostoniaiis  in  particular,  pride 
themselves  upon  the  purity  of  their  descent  from  English  blood, 
and  trace  up  their  origin  to  English  families  with  all  the  pride  of 
ancestry  that  characterizes  our  nobility  and  gentry  at  home.  And 
yet,  as  a  singular  contrast  to  this,  there  is  perhaps  no  city  in  the 
Union  where  the  jealousy  of  the  English  is  greater,  or  where  the 
people  feel  more  reluctant  to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  English 
to  themselves  in  any  matter  of  art,  science,  literature,  skill,  lan- 
guage, character,  or  manners,  accompanied  with  a  sensitiveness  to 
English  censure  which  borders  upon  the  ridiculous,  and  makes 
them  keenly  alive  to  what  almost  any  other  people  would  either 
disregard  entirely,  or  look  upon  with  comparative  indifference. 
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im 


Among  the  merchants  there  is  a  m-eater  Pvfpn*  o«^      imx     /. 
capital  than  in  the  other  larere  citfes^f  Am^rll!      ^  '"''^'^^  °^ 

nor  Quakers  here  is  that  nJifW  nfTu  ij      ,"^  "^'^^^"^  •'e«'s 

dealing  with  rwKnSr     TK   "  T'^1  ""^^  "  P^^^*  ^J^"« 
to  be  Lter  i^ucTerfnrmo'e  Ix^riel^e^^^  T  T  '^''^''T^* 

ciallv  if  L**"^^  points,  the  stranger  who  visits  Boston,  and  esne- 

g^e  themselves.  In  such  a  cas:^rl^*sat?t:ral1.tVbrhS 
liT^ir"?"'  competent  to  judge,  addressed  to  the  society  tseS- 
and  challenging  contradiction;  aHd  for  this  purp^  I  St  fi« 
followmg  passage  from  a  recent  volume  of  an TSan  wSlr  J? 
deservedly  high  reputation,  Mr.  Orville  Dewev  entiS  "mLo^ 
Views  of  Commeree.  Society,  and  Politics  frimerfca"  A! 
A^^,^:^:^^'"'-''^-  -  trading  ^^Ji^,  .'^^ 

samples-of  w£t  h7hL  fo  t  ^n,^fh«''Sf  "?^''-"°*  ^^"^  t'"'  false 
lan.Sage  of  anotL.%'rrs  t^  V«V^^^^^^^^^^^^  "«e  the 

eralm  the  centre  of  not  half  thp  valnA  «f  JkTI»  .  'i"'"^' ^"1  P'ace  sev- 
a  hundred  liars,  wi  ha  fafr  outside  to  nrn.^»i^'*^  ^"'^  thus  sends  forth 
the  world  V    These  prlSceralas !  K  SS  StoTh?  '^''T''"^''  "^ 

w.^all^hesething^t^^ 

..:.=c«  »  .wupted.    He  amy  stand  acquitted  of  dishones'trirthe 

O** 
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moral  code  of  worldly  traffic ;  no  man  may  charge  him  with  dishon- 
esty, and  yet  to  himself  he  is  a  dishonest  man." 

It  is  not,  however,  against  persons  in  this  rank  of  life  alone  that 
the  American  author  directs  his  denunciations.  He  sometimes 
takes  a  higher  flight,  and  addresses  the  rich  merchants,  many  of 
whom,  it  is  known,  had,  during  the  recent  commercial  embarrass- 
ments, become  bankrupt  in  fact  j  but  as  there  is  yet  no  bankrupt 
law  in  the  United  States,  much  was  left  to  their  own  individual 
honour  in  the  settlement  of  their  affairs.  Many  of  these,  without 
doubt,  administered  their  effects  as  fairly  as  the  most  fastidious 
creditors  could  expect.  Others,  it  is  well  known,  acted  differently, 
and  of  those  he  speaks  thus : 

"  But  there  are  bankrupts  of  a  different  character,  as  you  well  know. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  such  are  in  this  presence ;  but  if  there  were  a 
congregation  of  such  before  me,  1  should  speak  no  otherwise  than  I 
shall  now  speak.  I  say  that  there  are  men  of  a  different  character ; 
men  who  intend  permanently  to  keep  back  a  part  of  the  price  which 
they  have  sworn  to  pay ;  and  I  tell  you  that  God's  altar,  at  which  I 
minister,  shall  hear  no  word  from  me  concerning  them  but  a  word  of 
denunciation.  It  is  dishonesty,  and  it  ought  to  be  infamy.  It  is  rob. 
bery,  though  it  live  in  splendour  and  ride  in  state ;  robbery,  as  truly  as 
if,  instead  of  inhabiting  a  palace,  it  were  consigned  to  the  dungeons  of 
Singsing." 

There  was  perhaps  less  of  this  in  Boston  than  in  New-York, 
from  three  causes :  first,  that  the  operations  of  commerce  in  this 
city  were  not  so  wildly  speculative ;  secondly,  that  the  parties  who 
suffered  loss  had  capital  to  sustain  it ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  smaller 
circle  of  the  community  and  the  higher  tone  of  morality  made  pub- 
lic opinion  more  influential  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  stood  be- 
fore its  tribunal.  Yet  even  here  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
hears  such  conduct  spoken  of  and  commented  on,  that  pecuniary 
laxity,  approaching  very  nearly  to  dishonourable  conduct,  and 
sometimes  to  what  a  strict  moralist  would  call  fraud,  is  visited  with 

greater  lenity,  and  treated  with  greater  indulgence,  than  it  would 
e  in  any  city  of  England  by  the  same  classes  of  persons  engaged 
in  commerce  or  trade. 

In  politics  the  people  of  Boston  are  divided,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Union,  into  Whigs  and  Democrats ;  and  here,  as  everywhere  else, 
each  party  misrepresents  the  opinions  and  defames  the  characters 
of  its  opponents  in  unmeasured  terms.  But,  besides  these  two  great 
divisions,  as  of  the  Tory  and  Whig  with  us,  there  is  a  division  in 
the  Whig  party  here  between  the  Aristocratic  and  Democratic 
Whigs,  just  as^  in  England  between  the  Conservative  Whigs  and 
the  Radical  Whigs  j  and  here,  as  well  as  there,  the  distinction  is 
chiefly  regulated  by  the  station  of  the  individuals  in  society,  or  their 
relative  degrees  of  wealth  or  poverty.  A  faithful  picture  of  these 
two  classes  is  given  in  the  Boston  Atlas  of  November  21,  1838. 
The  same  spirit  of  distinction  is  actively  engaged  in  raarshallin" 
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society  mto  classes  as  to  fashion  and  standing ;  and  nothing  is  more 

among  he  oldest  and  the  firet  families  in  the  city"  and  certaiS 
others  as  «  people  of  whom  no  one  knows  anything »'    TWs  is  S 

to  th.8  also  considerable  homage  is  paid>  and  the  style  in  which  a 
famUy  lives  IS  generalhr  of  more  importance  in  securing  foH   the 

it  TtTthLT'*^  '*"*"  '^'  "^"^^  °f  '^'  individualsVmp^ng 
It.  That  this,  however,  may  not  be  thought  a  prejudiced  view  o? 
the  case  on  my  own  part,  and  attributed  to  my  £iglish  partlS^ 
I  will  venture  to  transcribe,  from  a  high  America^n  authori  y  aS 
OctoSrS  iir"  -  P""'?  T"'4  '^'  New.York  RevKr 
o'^f  Mr;i)ewe^;trrX;^^^^  ^  ^^"^  ^---"- 

are  essentially  implied  in  the  old  genuine  sense  of  the  ^ITZi^T^'''^ 
he  .8  entitled  to  be  received  everywhere  on  a  ?ooSniofrcfal'^^^^^ 
and  If,  m  add.  .on  to  th.s,  he  is  distinguished  by  superior  Sitv?ntem ' 
gence,  cultivation,  or  other  intrinsic  accomplisLentsX  is  tK"!  • 
man,  and  society  is  honoured  by  his  entering  k.Xt^Jer  be  hisTxter 
nal  circumstances.    And  if  you  cannot  always  be  certafn  of  findfna  tl; 

fn^r^STf"  V"  !?"  """'^'^^^  ^he  London  ?rilcm?y%otStt 
ng  the  habits  of  education  and  other  advantages  of  culture  u^uallvSn 
joyed  there,  surely  as  little  can  you  be  certain  of  finding  it  in  the  New 
York  mansion  of  ostentatious  'style,'  built  up  by  vearlv  toils  amn^a 
molasses  hogsheads  and  cotton  bags."        '  "i*  "^  y^^^^Y  ^oUs  among 

If  it  be  said  that  these  observations  apply  chiefly  to  the  state  of 
society  in  New-York,  it  may  be  added  that  they  are  still  more  ap- 
plicable  to  the  society  m  Boston,  where  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  In 
station  and  of  exclusiveness  in  associates,  is  much  stronger  than  in 
any  city  of  the  Union ;  and  where,  consequently,  the  manners  of 
the  best  circles/'  as  they  are  called,  are  colder  than  in  New-York 
more  reserved  than  m  Philadelphia,  and  more  ostentations  than  In 
Ijaitimore.    Indeed,  however  much  in  advance  Boston  maybe  of    ' 
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the  three  ^eat  cities  named  in  its  literary  and  scientific  rjputation, 
for  which  it  is  justly  denominated  «  The  Athens  of  the  West,"  and 
however  much  higher  may  be  its  commercial  credit,  from  the  solid- 
ity of  Its  capitalists  and  merchants,  who  are  here  called  "princes," 
and  her  "  traffickers"  enumerated  among  the  "  honourable  of  the 
earth,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that  each  of  the  other  cities  are  far  in 
advance  of  it  in  the  liberality  of  their  feelings  towards  foreigners, 
in  the  ho^itality  of  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  in  the 
cordial  interchange  of  those  social  courtesies,  which  throw  so  great 
a  charm  over  life,  and  kindle  such  pleasurable  emotions  by  the  re- 
ciprocal interchange  of  friendly  greetings. 

In  New-York,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Baltimore,  while  they  are 
no  strangers  to  large  parties  and  costly  entertainments,  yet  these 
are  agreeably  intermingled  with  social  evening  circles;  and  in  the 
latter  city  especially  they  are  accompanied  with  a  warm-hearted 
coniiahty  of  friendship,  which  makes  the  foreigner  and  the  stranger 
feel  as  it  he  were  at  home.    But  in  Boston,  though  everything  in 
Its  exterior  or  material  substance  more  resembles  England  than 
any  other  city  of  America;  though  the  streets,  the  houses,  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  language,  are  all  less  marked  by  peculiarities,  and 
therefore  seem  more  like  those  of  an  English  city  than  any  other 
mtiie  Union,  yet  English  hospitality,  in  its  genuine  warmth  and 
cordiality,  is  not  nearly  so  general  as  in  the  other  cities  named, 
and  their  large  and  ostentatious  parties  but  imperfectly  supply  its 
place. 

That  there  is  a  keen  perception  of  this  striking  defect  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Boston,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  reside  in  the  city  itself 
we  had  ample  proof  of  in  the  fact  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of 
pubhc  animadversion  and  reproof  in  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gannet,  the  colleague  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Channinff,  in 
the  Federal-street  Church,  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  November,  1838, 
IJr.  Chanmng  himself  being  present  in  the  pulpit  while  his  col- 
league pronounced  the  discourse.  The  main  purport  of  it  was  to 
advert  to  the  return  of  that  season  of  the  year  when  opulent  fami- 
hes  came  in  from  the  country  to  take  up  their  winter  residence  in 
town,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  folly  of  many  of  their  prevail- 
ing habits  and  customs,  among  which,  these  formal,  frigid,  and  os- 
tentatious parties  were  especially  condemned;  and  to  show  how 
they  might  increase  their  own  pleasures,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
friends,  by  a  more  simple  yet  cordial  hospitality,  which  few  or 
none  now  exercise. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  inhospitality  to  strangers,  especially 
trom  England,  the  country  of  which  they  seem  most  jealous,  at 
the  same  time  of  their  descent  from  which  they  seem  most  proud, 
IS,  that  persons  who  have  shared  their  hospitality  while  here  have, 
on  their  return  home,  spoken  or  written  ill-naturedly  of  them. 

It  IS,  indeed,  this  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  opinions  of  others 
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ius  countrymen  j  I  now  subjoin  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Latrobe  • 
become  mfrra?/mnr°"*'  ^^•'"P*]"  ""aintains  this  morbid  tone  I  have 

own,  or  the  cause  of  hXStv  «rfhPn  m  *"'''  «0""tr.e8  ill  serves  his 
tion ;  I  say,  no  one  willTrS  ^^^a  ""^'^''  *"u^^  "^  ''■^''^l  o""  observa- 
Unit^d  Sta'^^^s  asXTaie  wrth\^?t±P'''''"^;l",  «t«t««f  things  in  the 
ahes,  and  ijive  the  nuhhv  J^nJ  ?"'^«'f  ""avoidable  crudities  and  anoni- 
,  aiiu  give  ine  public  mind  m  that  country  satisfaction." 

shJr^rl?'^  ^^^'^""f  ^^^  *°  ^«  *™«'  an<^  therefore  expect  mv  full 

SL  f  'T''^  t  """"y  °^  th«  ^'•"ths  which  I  have  had  tKr- 

a^d  not  b;""'  Yu''  ^  ^^^^"««  '^^y  ^''  f"ths  that  I  state  them 

ucaiowing  praise.     Ihe  commendations  wh  ch  I  have  heartilv  »nri 

DhZ^'^  •'P''^^^'  °^  ^*»«  «°""t.7,  its  in^tititfons  Its  c  £s  Us 

phil^hropic  societies,  and  its  noble  undertakings,  w  11  suffide^Uv 

wove  this;  but  as  Amer  ca,like  every  other  coun  ry  on  the  dZ 

has  Its  weak  parts  and  its  blemidies,  as  well  as  itS  mer Us  and  iS 

beauties,  it  ,s  right  that  they  who  perceive  them  (and  a  straier 

can  often  see  more  clearl v  than  a  native  in  this  respect )  shoSd T 

press  themselves  as  freefy,  as  to  their  nature  aTextenr^  on' 

7^S:^"'  I'n'  ^°^  ^^'^"^^  ^™P^^^'«J  statements  aE'e^n  a 
nght  estimate  of  any  country  be  formed.     But  this  freedom  of 

opinion  cannot  be  exercised 'in  America,  by  stranger  or  native 

in  hisadiptlS  cree"TuIl.  i  hilt"",'  /^  ?■"■"'  """  "«"«  '"^ e'ron. 
some  of  ils  measures'  ■  si.  S-  ZlT''  f"??""!"'  ""''  en^vagance  in 
if  you  can  gT.1K-bi"/rhisJ^/°f  d'S  V""  °'  *™ '    «'« 

Th«e  are  American  gentlemen,  scholars  and  divines,  spealinff 

of  their  own  countrymen;  for  Mr.  Dewev  is  a  it-:.— •!'_ ^  •  ■  " ^ 

Vol.  U 3  E  *^wej  is  a  bniioiiuu  minister 
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of  high  reputation ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Review,  Dr.  Hawks 
is  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  of  ultra-Conservative  politics,  great 
learning,  and  high  character.  Their  testimony  is  therefore  unex- 
ceptionable, and  I  can  bear  witness  to  its  perfect  accuracy. 

On  the  subject  of  newspaper  editors,  whose  "  choice"  is  said  to 
be  "  between  bondage  and  beggary,"  a  word  requires  to  be  added. 
With  few  exce|)tion8,  the  universal  opinion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple themselves  is,  that  the  praise  or  censure  of  anything  may  be 
procured  in  the  newspapers  by  interested  parties  for  a  few  dollars, 
and  that  there  is  no  influence  more  open  to  bribery  and  corruption 
than  that  of  the  newspaper  press.  The  greater  number  of  the  edi- 
tors are  persons  who  embrace  the  occupation  temporarily,  and  es- 
cape from  it  when  anything  better  offers  j  and  both  with  them  and 
the  proprietors,  the  "  advertising  interests"  of  the  paper  are  of  far 
more  importance  than  its  sale  or  its  character.  These  interests  are 
therefore  carefully  studied  and  sedulously  cultivated,  by  submission 
to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  advertisers;  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  who  advertises  largely,  and  patronises  a  particu- 
lar paper,  that  may  not  get  almost  any  communication  inserted  in  it 

Another  custom  prevails  which  is  worthy  of  remark.  From 
time  to  time,  some  subscriber  to  the  paper  or  some  contributor  to  its 
columns  sends  the  editor  a  barrel  of  oysters,  or  a  basket  of  Cham- 
pagne, or  a  haunch  of  venison,  or  a  fine  turkey ;  and  the  present 
18  not  only  acknowledged  in  editorial  type,  but  the  donor  is  com- 
plimented for  his  liberality,  and  others  are  invited  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. The  constant  repetition  of  such  things  makes  them  now 
too  familiar  to  produce  much  effect ;  but  their  singularity  must 
strike  every  stranger,  as  well  as  the  frequent  paragraphs,  in  which 
the  habit  of  lending  newspapers  to  others  who  ought  to  buy  a 
copy  for  themselves  is  reprehended  as  a  grievous  fault,  and  paying 
a  newspaper  bill  with  punctuality  is  lauded  as  the  highest  virtu^ 
But,  that  I  may  not  speak  of  this  practice  without  offering  an  ex- 
ample of  it,  I  transcribe  the  following  exquisite  morceau  from  the 
column  of  «  deaths"  in  the  Boston  Centinel  of  Nov.  6,  1838.  If 
the  newspapers  of  any  country  on  earth  can  furnish  a  parallelto  it 
I  have  not  seen  it.    Here  it  is,  verbatim  et  literatim.  * 

"  Deaths.— On  Friday  evening,  at  Watertown,  Deacon  Moses  Cool- 
idge,  aged  eighty-five.    Funeral  this  afternoon  at  half  past  two  o'clock 
from  his  late  residence.    [Deacon  C.  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Cen- 
tinel about  half  a  century,  and  has  always  paid  his  bill  punctuallv 
Such  a  man  deserves  a  crown  of  glory.]" 

If  this  were  meant  as  a  joke,  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
solemn  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  venerable  friend,  ftll  of  years 
arid  of  honourable  reputation,  would  have  stayed  such  heartless 
witticism.  If  it  were  meant  in  earnest,  it  is  in  still  worse  taste  and 
feeling ;  but  in  either  case  it  shov?s,  what,  indeed,  the  whole  course 
of  the  newspaper  press  in  this  country,  with  a  few  honourable  ex- 
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ceptioiw,  establishes  beyond  doubt,  that  with  them  profit  is  above 

^"S  Srl^r  *»'l?^^l"«ve  end  and  aim  of  3l  Cr  labot^J 

1  he  remarkable  predommance  of  scriptural,  and  esoecialhTof 

Hebrew  names,  m  the  designation  of  inlividuLCasTn  in  the 

Sal'^  nZn^^'^nT^^  ^*  "^"We«,  such  as  Sof  can! 
Oidates  nommated  for  offices,  records  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  and  advertisements  of  goods  for  sale,  cin  h^dlf  ?ail  to 
strike  a  stranger  as  a  peculiarity  of  New-England.  ^ 

Jn  personal  appearance,  the  men  of  Boston  have  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  those  of  New-York  and  Philadelphia.  They  are  b 
general,  rather  above  than  below  the  middle  stature,  wUhfeiir 
^raSht?-''"'  ?'"  '^^  ^°  England,  pale  complexioisTgene  a^^ 

Sfand  wodd  b."  ?«nT'*r  ^tV  °f  <^o"ntenanc;lhich  J 
^ngiand  would  be  called  puntanical,  but  which  here  excites  no 
oteervation,  from  its  being  so  general.     Every  one  is  weUd  fssJd 

ism,  which,  though  now  and  then  seen  in  the  youni.  &  never  wJ- 
ne^d  m  any  man  of  middle  age.    They  are  nof^  CLIt 

walkinTr'"''  ^  '°  ^'^:^^^>  v,here%verybody  se'r  as  "f 
walking  for  a  wager,  or  running  a  race  with  timJ  j  but  their  whole 
air  18  that  of  careful  thoughtfufness  and  gravity. 

:„  K  '"*v'■^°°if?,  '5^"y  handsome  women  in  Boston  as  there  are 
n  New-York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore;  nor  are  th?  ladies  of 

tt..nMK%S?i.''^""y*'^^«"*  i"  *^"^  d'«»  and  manned  as 
those  of  he  Southern  cities.  Yet  even  here  there  are  more  hand! 
some  and  pretty  female  faces  than  could  be  seen  in  the  same 
amount  of  population  in  any  town  in  England,  though  there  Se 
no  such  examples  of  striking  and  imprelive  beautyfor  of  «fi"e 
^^^:    tV'  ""^^If?**  ^Vt«™»  ^  are  occasionally  found  in 

fc  L  I'T^i'  ^'''  "'  *'^^^«''«  '°  America;  the^female 
forms,  though  slender,  are  never  finely  developed  inti  shapes  that 
would  produce  the  beautiful  rotundity  and  swelling  outS  fit  foj 
statuary;  while  their  complexions  ar'e  almost  uniformly  pSe.  and 
their  health  extreme  y  delfcate.  There  is  less  effort  at  dKU  ij 
he  dress  of  the  ladies  here  than  in  the  other  large  cities  of^thS 
Union;  but  it  ,s  a  ways  of  the  best  and  latest  fashions  and  materi! 
als,  though  more  «  quiet"  and  less  obtrusive. 

The  causes  of  the  pale  complexions  and  ill  health  of  be  '^  males 
and  females,  for  it  is  far  more  general  with  both  than  with  urare 
no  doubt  many ;  but  among  the  most  prominent,  I  think,  may  b^ 
clawed,  firs  the  climate,  in  its  sudden  transitions  from  hSt  to 
cold  and  cold  to  heat;  secondly,  the  too  great  frequency  of  meals 
and  the  too  great  variety  of  foods  and  sauces  used  to  eadh ,  tSy 
the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  among  the  men ;  and,  fourtiily,  a  defr! 
.v^i^P-'.l^  8«'  ""y  <■""  'hare  of  condemnation  for  uttering  this  tnjth  hu*  i  .,,.„  _-* 
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quantity  of  sleep,  and  of  robust  and  vigorous  exercise  in  the 
*  K     if  ?  *'"^-  u"^  substantial  meals  in  almost  every  house 


cicnt 

open  .....     .  ....^  „.c  ,„u,  auusianuai  meals  in  aJmost  every  House 

dmiy;  breakfast  at  eight,  dinner  at  two,  tea  at  six,  and  supper  at 
nme;  and  at  each  of  these  flesh  meat  or  poultry  is  taken,  grossly 
cooked,  with  greasy  sauces,  and  a  large  admixture  of  sweetmeats 

ZlPrir^"^  ^-Tl  V  ""^^  «'  ^  ^'•««*  ^«"«ty  of  nuts,  of  which 
both  children  and  adults  eat  profusely. 

In  general,  persons  retire  before  midnight;  but,  whenever  they 
sit  up  later  at  parties,  they  are  still  rung  out  of  bed  by  the  prepar- 
atory  breakfasi  bell  at  seven;  and  their  appearance  then,  is  well 
"f  at  other  period  of  the  day,  afford  evidence  that  they  have  no 
slept  sufhciently.  As  to  exercise,  although  there  are  some  few 
wno  ride,  and  many  more  who  walk  at  stated  periods  every  day 

LfK  n  '"^°'"- "'  ^,''^'*- ''^  '■^^"''■^'^  ^°''  ^^«  y°""&« '"  cricket,  hoop; 
tootball,  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  &c.,  is  almost  unknown;  and 

neither  archery,  nor  any  other  exercirt  except  walking,  is  piac- 
IL-  ^  [f™^'««' s°  that  their  bodies  nre  never  so  fully  develJped. 
their  health  so  robust,  t'  -r  figures  so  beautiful,  or  their  completion 
so  rosy,  as  would  be  the  case  if  more  exercise  and  more  sleep  were 
talcen,  and  less  food  and  less  sweetmeats  were  eaten. 

hn!.\^ir  ''l^-^^  °u  Pf^^"^""  ""''  ^^"g"^'-  is  observable  in  the 
boys  at  the  public  schools,  and  this  was  adverted  to  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  public  meeting  held  in  Boston  during  my  stay  there 
in  the  month  of  October,  1§38,  from  the  report  o!  which  (he  fol- 
lowing extract  may  be  ,?i,'en  from  the  papers  of  the  day  The 
chairman,  after  alluding  :c  one  or  two  other  topics  connected  with 
the  meeting,  passed  to  the  following : 

"  The  other  topic  was  that  of  over  mental  excitement.    The  childrpn 
were  stimulated  too  highly.    Too  much  was  required  of  the  pup  fs 
The  intellectual  labour  began  at  too  early  an  age?  and  it  was  enfofced 

S"AT  *  t."'"/  i°r  "^  ^  ^^y-  "^"««  oL'childre.7?ooked  pale 
and  feeble.  They  lacked  robust  frames  and  firm  constitutions.  S 
foult  was  not  attributable  to  the  committee  nor  to  teachers,  bu  to  pi! 
rents,  who  insisted  upon  the  performance  of  tasks  too  arduous  for  the 
young  m,nd  The  physical  education  of  the  pupils  had  been  altogethe? 
neglected.  Germany  paid  judicious  regard  to  this  point.  The  result 
was  seen  m  the  health,  and  long  life,  and  protracted  labours  of  her  scho 

tTa  proJe'rb  '^'"■'"^  ''  *''  ^'"^  "''    °"^  ^^^^'^''^^  ^«'«  thinlnd^e 

The  boys  of  Boston  are,  notwithstanding,  among  the  rudest  and 
most  turbulent  that  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen;  and,  amon? 
other  instances  of  their  rudeness,  I  may  mention  the  followin<r  My 
youngest  son,  who  accompanied  us  on  our  travels,  being  about  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  had  to  go  from  our  residence  daily,  at  different 
hours,  10  take  lessons  from  his  various  masters,  who  lived  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city;  but  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  his  beinff 
beset  by  some  of  the  Boston  boys,  called  after,  and  occasionally 
assaUed  with  stones,  as  well  as  with  coarse  epithets;  and  for  no 
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h*ZT«  E^g  r^^^^^^  °'  ^'— <J'  than  that 

.  an  "interloper  '^Thdr^onducTr.r^'  T^'^^*'^  ^^  **'«'"  «" 
.vvere  oblige^d  to  sencVTman  s"  1^  S  ulf  ^  >^'  ^^''^  ^* 
ing;  and  even  then  thev  were  oflpn  Vn/^  ™,  '?  ^""'K  «"'*  '^o'"" 
they  met,  as  they  did  occlsionatv,?  «^a'led  especially  when 
the  number  of  the  boys  ffav^he^^^  J""*  dispersed,  where 

Among  the  custoS  which  p"^^^^^^^ 
^^•earing  mourning  for  a  ZrhC  ^  ^  ^?^  ^?'^'^'  '«  ^''at  of 

of  not  ?eceiv  rS  orToin!  S";  P'"°?  *^^"  "  ^^^^'^^  «nd 
that  their  mourning  t  wo?nTtl    P"^'''  ^'"""^  «"  *'»«  *••«« 

visits  are  intercLVdrca;ion%Tb7:;r^^^^^^ 

calls  are  among  theheavip^t  ta»«- !:   *•      .t         "'^  *"^  mornmg 

upon  to  pay.  and  marvalVaW^^^^^  ^'"'  *H?*  "^T^"''  "«  <=«»e3 

knowing  who  may  S  no  nn Jt?  'nd^crimmately,  without 

it  woulf  be  a  great  i  to  a^f  if  ?/'"'°"'^     ^'^'  ^^^"'^^J  ^"t 

IMotwithstanding  these  peculiarities  nnrl  oo*k 
many  cases,  defects  of  societv  in  &„     '  !  u^^  '^^""^'^  *°  "« ■>» 
are  not  easily  capable  oSma^^^^  ^^T'  *■*'  ^°"«  ^^^i^** 

viction  is,  that  iLXno^^intT^^^^^  ''''''''  ^°"- 

and  populous  cit  es  of  Fnmno .  o«j  :<•  *k  "^^ger  scaie,  m  the  old 
to  figures  and  sef  fnrt^ri^  ^^^  if  the  question  could  be  reduced 
no  dffit  would  £  fS  Sd  St  r^'^'^^tical  proportions,  I  have 

desir"An'iJ'  "^f  P""^""^?  f"^  ^^  '^^  <^^^"  inhabitants,  by  their  verv 

...n.^R  „,^  ^.upame  or  emeiiUation,  and  thus 
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become  the  pioneers  of  improvement,  since  the  very  first  step  to- 
vrards  reform  in  everything  is  to  be  made  conscious  that  there  is 
really  something  that  requires  it. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

LMt  Siindav  paued  in  Boston— Morning  Service  at  the  King'i  Chapel— Singular 
Union  of  Royalty,  Epiacopacy,  and  UnitarianJBin— History  of  the  Ki»e  and  Progress 
of  Kuig'a  Cliapel.— Gift  of  Piute  from  the  Kin^  and  Queen  of  KnglBml— Selection 
Of  Organ  for  the  Chapel  by  Handel.— Church-rates  levied  by  Dissenters  on  Episcopa. 
Iians.— Anecdote  of  Captain  Cornm,  Founder  of  the  Foundling.— Alteration  o(  the 
Church  Liturgy  by  Unitarians.— Eiainples  of  the  Changes  made  in  the  Service.— 
Prayer  against  Sedition  and  Rebellion  retained.— Grounds  alleged  for  revising  the 
Liturgy.— Summary  of  the  Service  as  at  present  used.- Description  of  the  Edifice, 
the  Vassal  Monument.— Choir  led  by  the  present  Mayor  of  Boston.— IJnitarianiim 
in  the  Asceqdsnt  and  increasing.— Affecting  Sermon  of  the  Rev.  Father  Taylor- 
Affectionate  EjTchanges  of  Farewell.— Last  Kvening  passed  in  boston.— Cordial  K»» 
greu  and  Anxieues  of  Friends. 

The  last  Sunday  that  we  passed  in  Boston  was  agreeably  and 
instructively  occupied.  Havmg  heard  on  the  precedmg  Sabbaths 
nearly  all  the  pnncipal  preachers  of  the  city  in  their  respective 
churches,  we  attended,  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  at  the  King's 
Chapel,  to  hear  Dr.  Greenwood ;  in  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the 
Mariner's  Church  to  hear  Father  Taylor  j  and  both  were  striking 
and  impressive  services. 

The  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Greenwood  was  a  beautiful  and 
convincing  discourse  on  the  propriety  of  maintaining  such  of  the 
external  forms  and  duties  of  religion  as  are  in  accordance  with 
scriptural  authority,  and  the  danger  of  omitting  to  keep  up  the  con- 
tinued observance  of  religious  ordinances.  It  had,  too,  so  remark- 
able a  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  church  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  and  with  all  its  surrounding  associations,  that  some  of 
its  peculiarities  will  be  worth  detailing.  This  church  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  in  the  world  which  recognises  royalty  in  its  name, 
Episcopacy  in  its  ritual,  and  Unitarianism  in  its  doctrine ;  being 
called,  at  the  present  moment.  King's  Chapel ;  using  in  its  service 
most  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  introducing  such  modifications  as  to  make  it  cor- 
respond with  the  belief  and  worship  of  Unitarians.  The  history 
of  this  church  is  as  follows. 

It  was  in  1689  that  the  first  Episcopal  church  in  New-England 
was  built,  on  the  spot  where  the  King's  Chapel  now  stands ;  and 
in  July  of  that  year  an  entry  appears  in  the  records  to  this  effect, 
"  Lam  Deo.  A  memorandum  of  such  honest  and  well-disposed 
persons  as  contributed  their  assistance  for  and  towards  erecting  a 
church  for  God's  worship  in  Boston,  according  to  the  constitution 
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H^%?"''''^,°^^"«'""''  "'  ^y  '«w  established."  The  narae. 
ZS?  TTT  ""™b?' «"^t'-  «"">  subscribed  byS 

Cve  bf„  i^i/  Ifi^ir*  ^V^f  *^^."'^'*  '^  subsequently  said  to 
nave  t)een  ^4/,  16*.  It  was  bmlt  of  wood,  was  very  small  an.l 
whollv  without  pews,  and  it  was  not  until  1694  thaZthese  we  e 
addecf  to  the  churcH,  at  a  cost  of  86/.,  which  was  raised  by  a  Jub! 
scnpnon  of  hlty-three  persons  to  cove'r  the  expens       AsThe  chtf 

SI  Ph  t  ^?'rT'^>;  "l^°**°"  'h^"  ^^"'^^^^  of  clissenters  from 
the  Church  of  Eng  and  this  building  received  no  favour  from  thr 
but  was  bull  principally  by  the  contributions  of  the  governor  S^r' 
Ldmond  Andros,  and  tie  officials  and  dependants  of^the  golert 

v.hHi^^^.T"'^  ^'''^?^  "^^'^  "'^'^^  ^0  ^^^  church  from  Encland 
which  are  thus  entered  in  the  records :  «  The  Decalogue  the  !S 

TnTS  ""^  '^'.  ,^?^'  ""^^'^  ^«^«  'l''^^"^  in  Enl  and  thatis 
painted  and  gilded  on  tablets  for  placing  over  tfee  a  tar\  Lnd 
brought  over  by  Mr.  Samuel  Myles,  in  July  1696  "  «nH  Innfif 
entry  stands  thus:  "Boston,  16 ^7,  tC Siv  fof W tC^^^^^^ 
great  silver  flagons,  and  one  sallver,  and  one  bowl,  andTne  cHe? 
(cover),  all  of  siver,  which  was  given  to  the  church  by  the  W 
and  oueen  (William  and  Maryjfand  brought  over  by  Canta"S 

B-h"    Tt    ?''"r*^  ^y  ""''  ^"^^  ^y^^'  clurchwardTn.»^The 
Bishop  of  London  also  sent  a  library  of  hoiks,  which  was  Hppm.5 

at  the  time  the  best  theologcal  liSary  in  New-E^glanS  andTas 
since  been  deposited  in  the  Boston  Athenaum. 

ed^?Knl'S  ?^f  °^i°>,^"^  ^"'r'^  ^'^'^'  '^'  <=»>"'«h  was  call- 
t7no^^^  Chapel  j"  but  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in 
1702  Its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Queen's  Cham  "  YnT7io 
a  new  subscription  was  raised  to  rebuild  the  churci,  which  was 
then  enlarged  to  twice  its  original  size,  but  was  ^ill  iTtructerof 
Sl"^^/  '^°'^  ^"^  Siven  by  the  "gentlemen  of  the  British 
Society  'and  an  organ  was  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brattk  in 
1713,  and  an  organist  sent  for  from  LondJn  at  a  salary  of  30/  ner 
annum  with  an  allowance  of  20/.  for  the  passage  of^hilelf  a^nd 

flii'V-'^J^Iu'^^^''  Queen  Anne  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  George 

diS  nf'';^*'  '*  ^''  '*'*r"'5  ?"^'  ^'"^«-  I"  1730  I  curious  co^n! 
dition  of  things  arose,  the  Episcopalians  of  New-Eneland  beinir" 
inc  uded  ,n  the  taxation  levied  to  build  and  support  the  church"! 
of  the  dissenters.  This  appeared  to  them  so  g?eat  a  grievance 
Aat  they  sent  home  a  memorial  to  the  Bishop  of  Lond^on  and  a 
Ln  TrTtS '^'  ^•"^'  complaining  of  "  the  suffeSngs  of  the  church! 
men  in  th^  province,"  m  being  thus  compelled  co  pay  rates  for  the 
support  of  the  dissente.^;  and  some  of  those  whoVefused  o  do  so 
were  imprisoned,  and  huA  ih^\r  o.^«^»  .«i,i  *_  _.:_.  .,  ""  ^" 
, .......  g..-v«o  cviu  lu  raise  me  amouuii 
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The  dissenters,  bein^  the  majority,  insisted  on  their  point  and  car- 
ried it,  just  as  now,  in  England,  the  churchmep  being  the  major- 
ity, act  on  the  same  principle  and  apply  the  same  means ;  but  in 
both  cases,  those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  feel  it  to  be  oppression, 
though  those  who  exercise  the  compelling  power  call  resistance  to 
the  impost  rebellion.  * 

In  1741,  the  wooden  building  being  found  to  be  ^eatly  decay- 
ed, it  was  resolved  to  build  a  church  of  stone,  which  it  was  estima- 
ted would  require  2600/.  sterling ;  but  it  was  not  till  1749  that  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laitt;  and  it  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  imperfect  notions  then  prevailing  as  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  to  state,  that  a  Boston  newspaper,  called  "  The  Inde- 
pendent Advertiser,"  for  describing  the  somewhat  pompous  cere- 
mony observed  on  this  occasion  with  wit  and  sarcasm,  was  after- 
ward "  suppressed ;"  especially,  says  the  record,  "  as  it  had  long 
been  made  use  of  for  a  vehicle  of  scandal  and  disaffection  to  the 
government."  A  curious  anecdote  is  mentioned  as  illustrative  of 
the  temper  and  character  of  some  of  the  best  friends  of  their  race. 
As  the  expenses  of  this  new  stone  church  were  found  to  be  much 

freater  than  was  anticipated,  wealthy  men,  favourable  to  the 
Ipiscopal  religion,  were  applied  to  for  aid  by  letter,  and  among 
the  number  of  these  was  the  celebrated  Captain  Coram,  the  found- 
er of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London  j  "  Mr.  Barlow  Trecothick, 
■who  was  then  in  England,  waited  on  him ;  and,  though  graciously 
received,  had  no  sooner  mentioned  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  than  he 
>vas  obliged  to  listen  to  a  burst  of  the  most  passionate  reproaches 
against  the  vestry  of  King's  Chapel,  for  slighting  a  present  which 
Captain  Coram  had  formerly  made  them  of  a  piece  of  land.  All 
the  explanations  of  Mr.  Trecothick  seemed  not  to  cool  the  old  gen- 
tleman's rage,  who  at  last  flatly  told  his  visiter,  with  an  oath, '  that 
he  knew  it  was  in  his  power  to  serve  the  church  very  much  j  but 
that,  if  the  twelve  apostles  were  to  apply  to  him  in  behalf  of  it,  he 
would  persist  in  refusing  to  do  it' "  This,  says  Mr.  Trecothick,  in 
his  communication  to  the  committee,  I  thought  a  definitive  answer, 
and  so  I  took  my  leave.  The  aid  required  was,  however,  obtained 
from  other  sources,  and  the  whole  expense  of  the  church,  which 
amounted  in  the  end  to  nearly  10,000/.  sterling,  was  defrayed. 

In  1756  a  new  organ  was  obtained  from  England,  at  a  first  cost 
of  500/.,  and  137/.  expenses.  It  is  the  one  that  is  now  used  in  the 
church,  and  is  viewed  and  heard  with  great  interest,  as  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  selected  for  the  church  by  the 
great  master,  Handel,  who,  though  then  blind— for  he  died  in  1758, 
and  was  blind  eight  years  before  his  death — tried  it  by  his  own 
hands  before  its  purchase.  After  the  death  of  '"lorge  the  Second 
and  accession  of  George  the  Third,  an  additional  service  of  plate 
was  sent  out  in  1772,  with  a  complete  new  set  of  pulpit  furniture, 
as  a  present  from  the  king :  the  whole  amount  of  the  silver  thu^ 
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presented  to  the  church  beine  2800  ouncps  find  fi.n  „ja   t  .^. 
separate  sovereigns:  so  that  from  VK^k^'  ■      *"®.S^^  °^  ♦^'"ee 

tte  peculiar  fa,„uri,e  «f  M/IX'X     mbinX"'"'  " 
tananism.    At  the  Revnlntmn  m  i^-rc  *u     .^"7' F^o'ession  ot  Uni- 

by  Its  own  mm,ster  and  congregation  as  well  as  by  otheL        ^ 

derTakenTn  ^8^3^DVr^"^°^  ^^^  ^^^"^g^^ 

♦«  A     u     :•    ^  ^y  ?""•  ^^^^^^'  »"d  completed  in  1785  accorHino^ 

to  the  alterations  made  in  the  same  by  the  celebratVd  F^f  [.  5-^ 

ever  smce  formed  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 3  h'  ^^pI  • 
their  worship.    «  Thus,"  says  the  present  pastor  of  his  cl  ch  D "' 
Greenwood,  who  w  also  its  historian  "fhp  fire*  ^  •     ^"""^^^^f- 
in  New-England  became  tl.e,SvlJ^     iSTrntt »  ' 
The  principal  alterations  made  in  the  service  are  these"  L,st«,l 
of  "Gloria  Patri"  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  Psabis  "Pi^r^K   ♦ 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  GhoT"  t£  Jnft' 
used  is  this  •  «  Mfttir  !.«*,»  t^:    t^-       1       ,  *  "''ost,    tne  sentence 

Father  of  an  infinite  majesty,"  the  subsequent  passages  are  Lun 
ged,  and  these  substituted :  «  The  Creator  and  Prp«.r!pr  n^if  ft "" 
ver^e,  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  cSo:^^^^^^^^ 
ener  and  sanctifierof  men;  all  happiness  proceede  h  from   f e^ 
and  to  thee  a  1  gratitude  and  adoration  are  due.    We  Zs  the« 

Irfo  ;f  '"'"  '^'-r^^^  '^y  ^^^°^^d  Son.    When  thou^avel? 
him  to  deliver  man,  it  pleased  thee  that  he  should  be  born  of  a  I? 
mi"  and  the  rest  to  the  end  is  as  in  the  old  version     Thli I. 
nv  Ls  nr.,..h  abridged,  and  manv  of  thP  P^rp^LTf  °";,:  -  H*"' 

,  Redeemer  of  the  world,"  &c.. 


stead  ( 
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the  language  used  is, «  0  God,  who  by  thy  Son  hast  redeemed  the 
world ;"  and  instead  of"  0  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from- 
the  Father  and  the  Son,"  the  language  used  is,  "  0  God,  who  by 
thy  Holy  Spirit  dost  govern,  direct,  and  sanctify  the  hearts  of  thy 
feithful  servants."  Instead  of  «  All  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the 
world,  and  the  devil,"  the  words  used  are, "  all  inordinate  and  sin- 
ful affections,  and  all  the  secret  allurements  of  this  sinful  world  j" 
but  what  seems  remarkable  is,  that  these  words  are  permitted  to 
stand  unaltered  as  in  the  original :  "  From  all  sedition,  privy  con- 
spiracy, and  rebellion,  from  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism, 
from  hardness  of  heart,  and  contempt  of  thy  word  and  command- 
ment, good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

In  the  preface  to  this  amended  Liturgy,  the  very  persons  who 
pray  thus  fervently  to  be  delivered  "  from  all  sedition,  privy  con- 
spiracy, and  rebellion"  say,  "  The  late  happy  revolution  here  hath 
forever  separated  all  the  Episcopal  societies  in  the  United  States  of 
America  from  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  the  king  of  that 
country  is  the  supreme  head ;"  and  on  this  ground  they  think  them- 
selves justified  in  "  making  such  alterations  in  their  service  as  the 
exigency  of  the  times  and  occasions  hath  rendered  expedient."  Of 
the  whole  work,  when  these  changes  were  made,  they  thus  express 
themselves  :  "The  Liturgy  contamed  in  this  volume  is  such  that 
it  is  supposed  no  Christian  can  take  offence  at  it,  or  find  his  con- 
science at  all  wounded  in  repeating  it  The  Trinitarian,  the  Uni- 
tarian, the  Calvinist,  the  Arminian,  will  read  nothing  in  it  which 
can  give  him  any  reasonable  umbrage.  God  is  the  sole  object  of 
•worship  in  these  prayers;  and  as  no  man  can  cme  to  God  but  by 
the  one  mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  every  petition  is  here  offered  in  his 
name,  m  obedience  to  his  commands." 

The  present  pastor.  Dr.  Greenwood,  at  ihe  close  of  his  interest- 
ing History  of  King's  Chapel,  from  which  most  of  the  facts  here 
selected  have  been  gathered,  thus  acknowledges  the  present  views 
of  his  church :  "  With  regard  to  our  religious  opinions,"  he  says, 
♦*  we  indeed  differ  widely,  in  some  respects,  from  those  who  once 
met  for  worship  in  this  temple.  Of  these  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
we  believe  them  to  be  true  and  scrii)tural,  and  hold  them  to  be 
precioiiS.  Though  we  have  no  objection  to  the  name  or  office  of 
bishop,  when  used  in  a  sciiptaral  sense  and  exercised  in  a  scriptu- 
ral manner,  yet  we  claim  to  be  interpreters  of  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture, on  that  as  well  as  on  other  topics,  for  ourselves,  ^nd  though 
we  refuse  not  to  be  designated  by  the  term  Episcopal,  yet,  so  long 
as  Episcopalians  deem  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  essential) 
»nd  an  assent  to  it  indispensable,  we,  as  Unitarians,  cannot  join 
with  them,  nor  can  they  receive  us ;  and  our  communion  with  our 
Unitarian  brethren  of  the  Congregational  order  must  be  much  more 
Ultimate  than  with  them.    But  we  retain  and  prefer  the  ancient 

LltUrerV.  Simolified  and  nltPrpd  in  nnnfnrmitv  wifK  nnr  nnininne  .    ar»t 
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of  peace  we  des  re  to  ioin  our  hrif),  J»  """y.o*  .sp/nt  and  the  bona 

crimson  damast  Lmfi  Icl  If  ''■^'  ??^  '°^^  ?"'?'*'  ^i*  its 

and  communioLaSrwUh' he  tlb^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

and  LoKi's  Praver  thl  hirl     j        ^  °^  **^®  Decalogue,  Creed. 

baize,  throlSSntd%^gt'ct^^^^^ 

ments  and  tablets  around  the  S  ,L  •  ^  V^^  '"^'■^^«  ™°n"- 
nected  with  the  asoect  of  Ihl  if-'  ^^'  •"1*^'''  everything  con- 
than  anything  we  Ld  seen  ^nnn'™";'  '"T^"^  f  "^'^'^  °f  ^ome 
England.  The  Ldv  vvho  »L  ^  P-'?  °^  ^^'^''^P  «'»««  ^'«  left 
complete  this  illusioj  bv  hatw"^"'^'*  "'  "?'  "^^^^  ^"'^'^"^  ^ 
the  organist-whT  was  hi2f^*''l'*';\*^^  ^'"S"  P^^yed  by 
loth"  Jafter  thrconre^nZ  I  /"^^^g^'^bman,  and  «  nothing 
walking  round  wirtKlinisLtiT'^^'  ^"'^  ^^^^^  ^e  ^erf 
el;  but^e  satisfied  ?u:sr:t^ 

Lond^oSS;  reSt  t;bV°  'r^'  V^S^aUhant  of 
which,  for  i'ts^roS  nte?S  :'wo"iT''"^"^  ?"  inscription, 
and  it  will  accordindy  £  £d  1^^?  A  "^  ^■^'!^  f^  ^^"^th. 
S"<ficienttosavherethat  hewLthV^/PP^"^f''C  ^*  ^i"  be 
refused  to  pay^helco„s«tutTon«  f  ""^  ?"^°"  '"  ^"S^^^^  ^bo 
in  the  yeary28  rXctl^L^  gti^^^^^^^ 
impnsoned  by  order  of  the  Co^urt  ViSr  Chl,h^  l^'^'' 
chosen  as  member  of  Parliampnf  fL  /k  -l  ^-Janiber.  He  was 
and  in  1641  the  Parliamtt  v^^^^^^^^  ^"^°"  «  ^^40, 

for  hs   niuries-  but  lito  ^fklu.,     '"""'•  ^^  compensation 

pleasure  m  conducting  this  narf  ^f  ♦»,«!;     •        '     ,    ^"o  takes  a 
Ending  M.  u.  .ha.  5.?^,?;^  ?o"S.C^';r.'-  °' 

•  See  Appendix,  No.  X. 
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opithng  \fiAhe  old  custom  of  colonial  times,  and  of  very  recent 
y<aate  in  England,  the  mayor  might  be  found,  surrounded  by  the 
aldermen  in  furred  robes,  and  protected  by  the  gilded  mace  as  the 
emblem  of  his  authority,  he  is  to  be  seen  in  Boston  in  front  of  the 
choir,  in  the  organ  gallery,  leading  the  singers,  and  performing  his 
duty  ably  and  efficiently,  and  this,  too,  without  losing  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  respect  or  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

No  one  can  be  long  in  Boston  without  perceiving  that  Unitarian- 
ism,  if  not  the  religion  of  the  numerical  majority,  is  that  of  the 
opulent  and  official  classes  who  compose  the  aristocracy  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Webster  the  senator,  and  several  of  the  members  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  of  the  local  Legislature,  are  Unitarians.  The 
president  and  professors  at  Harvard  University  are  nearly  all  Uni- 
tarians. The  bench  and  the  bar  contain  a  majority  of  Unitarians, 
and  the  medical  profession  adds  largely  to  their  numbers.  The 
mayor  and  many  of  the  municipal  officers  are  Unitarians,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  more  wealthy  merchants.  It  is  said  here,  in- 
deed, that,  with  whatever  religion  men  begin  life,  when  they  get 
ver/rich  and  withdraw  from  active  business  they  become  Unita- 
rians. The  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  first,  that  they  feel  them- 
selves relieved  from  a  great  deal  of  the  troublesome  duty  of  fre- 
quent prayer-meetings,  private  conferences,  confessions  of  experi- 
eilpe,  and  other  searching  and  disagreeable  inquisitions,  to  which, 
as  communicants  of  other  sects,  they  would  be  occasionally  subject, 
but  from  which,  the  moment  they  become  Unitarians,  they  are  free ; 
secondly,  that,  whatever  may  be  their  peculiar  views  of  religion  as 
to  its  mysteries  and  doctrines,  they  are  unrestrained  in  the  fullest 
indulgence  of  them,  without  being  chargeable  with  heresy,  as  in- 
dependence of  judgmei  is  allowed  to  all,  without  inquiry  or  re- 
sponsibility ;  and,  thirdly,  that  Unitarianisra  being  the  fashionable 
or  aristocratical  religion  of  Boston,  all  those  who  feel  that  their 
wealth  and  station  give  them  a  claim  of  admission  to  this  circle, 
and  many  who  are  ambitious  of  so  doing  before  their  claims  can 
be  well  established,  find  the  profession  of  Unitarianism  a  safe  and 
easy  passport  to  circles  to  which  they  would  otherwise  find  admis- 
sion more  difficult. 

From  all  these  causes  combined,  and  others,  perhaps,  operatin»" 
unseen,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Unitarians  here  have  the 
greatest  number  of  churches,  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  preach- 
ers, of  whom  the  justly-celebrated  Dr.  Channing  is  at  the  head, 
and  the  most  fashionable  congregations.  They  are  likely  to  in- 
crease, because  the  reasons  already  enumerated  are  sure  to  be  in 
constant  operation  to  bring  additions  to  their  numbers,  while  few 
or  no  conversions  are  made  from  their  ranks  to  other  sects ;  and  the 
rising  generation  of  Unitarians  appear,  from  all  that  is  seen  and 
known  of  them,  to  wear  the  restraint  of  religious  opinions  and  ob- 
servances even  more  lightly  than  their  parents,  and  to  get  more  and 
wore  "  liberal,*'  as  it  is  termed,  in  both. 
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Ior!°a.tettr";chri  '"^  "■'"*  """^  '"  >"«"  father  T.y. 

recent  circumstances  whirhm  J-  /I  •       ^^^"^  ^^""^  ^^^ 

portance  than  usuatand  tsTtav^^^^^^  ^''P''  '•»- 

share  of  energy  and  feelinr  (1 TL  F -^        *^^'\-^''''  accustomed 
v^ith  Father  KvJor  a?S*«„?  f  *  *^"''^y  precedmg  I  had  gone 
o^^,  the  "Mar?ner4  Hor- rl^"^^    ""''^  ^'^  ^''"''y  «"^  ™y 
vided  for  the  coSab  e™'b^arSnTa„d^X^^^^^^         ^'^"^P^^ 
view  to  take  them  fmm  thl  fl  ^*  ?•   ^    ,8"*?  °^  seamen,  with  a 
rounded  on  y^dsX^  jandK'^^^^^       ""^^^  they  are  s- 
spect  the  store  of  clodJna  ^JZ^A^^^t^'L  ^^^^^^^^  ^''^  to  m- 
gether  by  the  LcelleTwof  1^.71 '"^  f  ^'^^  *'"'*  "^^*«^«'s.  put  to- 
tm,  and^furnishefaf  trc^aSt^  ratir™'".'  ^T  ^"'^  '^"g^" 
more  complete  than  the  4ole^  '  """^  "°^^'"S  «^"^^  ^ 

pai^o&tL'^fell^^^^^^^^  *'.^*  ^  -"  ^^d  ^» 

iorminff  the  MedLVr^n^  States  fngate  and  some  sloops-of-war 
thrTyW  See  "w?"'t"'  ^^'?  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  from  a 
th.wn^  upon^ttXam'^Znc^  /ttr^Terr  el^^^^^^^^^  'l!^ 

fel^fante;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

by  the  Ma  iner 's  Home  Zi  ^  ?  "^T  If  ^"'^  ^^^  t^^i'"  ^angs 
aJ  in  JicTed  betfn  "ht  st?r  '  "T.^'i^^^y -ere  near^ 
conscious,  by  those  who  made  thl  T  '°u.^''^  ^^^^  ^^^^  "«" 
the  following  da^LnywTewi^toutrdon  *t  P^f^^^^  «"d  on 
age  thevhaS  coL  o'n  Zi::^tol'm't2i d^Z'^X' 

d°dat^  ra  neaTttett?  '»  ■»"'™»'W,liq''«r  out  of  36  can- 
upiioia.ng  tuc  iwcDi  jiceiBe  law,  which  prohibits  the  sale 
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of  spirits  in  a  less  quantity  than  15  gallons,  should  be  elected  in 
their  stead. 

Father  Taylor,  bearing  in  mind  these  two  circumstances,  took 
for  his  text  the  sixth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  from  the 
SOth  chapter  of  Exodus, «  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  and  made  a  most 
powerful  and  thrilling  discourse.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
platform  just  as  a  sea-captain  walks  the  quarter-deck ;  behind 
him  were  seated  half  a  dozen  fine-looking  seamen;  and  fhe 
winding  stairs  ascending  to  this  pulpit  on  each  side,  as  well  a^ 
the  altar-place  beneath  it,  were  tilled  with  seamen  also. 

In  the  centre,  or  body  of  the  church,  the  whole  space  was  filled 
by  seamen  only,  and  the  side-seats  below  and  in  the  gallery  were 
occupied  by  the  public  generally,  the  whole  number  exceeding 
1000  persons.  He  addressed  the  seamen  chiefly  as  his  brethren, 
and  told  them  that  in  the  face  of  this  commandment,  "Thou 
shalt  not  kill,"  many  of  their  shipmates  and  messmates  had  been 
murdered,  cruelly  and  in  cool  blood  murdered,  some  of  them  body 
and  soul,  by  the  poisonous  drink*  administered  to  them  by  guilty 
and  avaricious  hands ;  and  after  first  poisoning,  and  then  plunder- 
ing them,  they  had  left  their  victims  to  perish  in  the  streets !  He 
asked  whether  they  would  look  on  with  indifference  while  these 
scenes  were  passing  around  them;  and  he  urged  them  to  rally 
round  the  polls  to-morrow,  and  defeat  the  dealers  in  the  death- 
inflicting  liquid,  by  preventing  their  return  as  members  of  th6 
Legislature,  and  electing  the  friends  of  temperance,  who  are  the 
friends  of  humanity,  in  their  stead. 

His  discourse  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  heart-piercing 
that  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  hear.  The  big  tear  rolled  down  his 
furrowed  cheeks  when  he  spoke  of  the  sufferings  of  his  brother 
mariners  as  though  they  were  his  own  children ;  while  the  ro- 
bust and  manly  frames  of  the  seamen,  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
discourse,  alternately  swelled  with  sobs  and  melted  with  tears  as 
they  heard  his  touching  tones,  and  looked  upon  his  beaming  and 
benignant  face.  The  land  part  of  his  congregation  were  as  deep- 
ly affected  as  the  seamen,  and  at  times  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  to 
be  seen  in  the  whole  assembly. 

If  the  600  victims  of  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  spirit-sellers 
could  have  been  present,  they  would  have  fallen  down  and  wor- 
shipped him;  for  he  seemed  like  an  Angel  of  Light  sent  to  save 
them  from  sinking  in  the  gulf  that  yawned  open  its  frightful  abyss 
to  receive  them ;  and  if  the  voters  of  Boston  who  were  indifferent 
to  temperarice,  or  legislators  of  the  world  who  scoff"  at  all  attempts 
to  promote  it  by  legislative  means,  could  have  heard  this  powerful 
and  searching  appeal,  they  would  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
i^ame  at  their  past  indifference,  and  never  have  rested  afterward 
till  they  had  done  all  within  their  power  to  atone  for  past  neglect 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  XL 
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.nd._pa.„ful,  ye.  aflectionate  farewell,  a„d  hopM  we  ^ight'S 
Ti-Pmon^  HrZi  ^^^?„  "  Boston  having  been  passed  at  the 

«],n,  1^1,"°"^  ^S'f  ^^  ^"""^  °^  *^«  families  of  Boston-whom  I 
to  all  pubhc  mention  so  strong  among  persons  In  prSS  ?n 
this  country-.we  had  receivecl  veiy  kTnd^nd  Wend  y  atLn^^^^^^^ 
and  particularly  from  one  family,  whom  we  had  thp  ntlt?  *  * 
know  and  to  receive  in  England  But  with  thpl  f  "^  *° 
tions,  nothing  could  be  more  Ltant,  cold,'  alf  frigiSlh  rthS" 
eral  intercourse  we  maintained  with  the  m'ass.  TWs,  howem  ^wL" 
not  from  want  of  respect  or  indiiference ;  for  few  peCrhad  ev^ 
before  emoyed  so  large  a  share  of  public  favour,  pubUc  attention 
and  public  commendation  and  compliment,  as  I  had  thf  ^nnn  ^ 
receiving  from  the  thousands  who  Lnded  my  lechi  L  ^T'y^ 

opinions  which  these  lectures  conveyed.  ^mormation  and 

But  of  the  private  hospitalities  of  Boston  we  npitl,»r  co^        u 

ourselves,  nor  could  learn'of  its  exercise  toTarl  ot^^^^^^^ 
heard  on  all  hands  that  it  was  not  the  general  Sm!?  L^ 
guests,  except  at  cro;yded  and  ostentatiorrartirwherr4rir 
500  persons  are  sometimes  asked  to  houses  not  ]^Zl  wnere  4UU  or 
^mmodate  agreeablv  half  th.  .^Iw  !' "ff ^"  ^"°"i»^.  *«  ^c- 
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discomfort  and  irrationality  of  such  thronged  masses  as  these,  fatal 
as  thev  are  to  any  continuous  enjoyment  of  intellectual  intercourse, 
to  make  us  very  reluctant  to  join  them. 

As  we  sat  around  the  family  fireside  for  the  last  evening  of  our 
stay,  amid  the  many  expressions  of  regret  at  our  being  alout  to 
leave,  and  anticipations  of  the  blank  that  the  loss  of  our  party  of 
three  would  create  for  a  time,  all  hoped  that  we  should  return  again 
to  a  community  which  they  admitted  was  cold  of  temperament 
and  slow  of  approach,  but  steady  in  attachment  when  once  known. 

All  this  was  more  agreeable  to  us  than  it  would  have  been  to 
leave  no  regret  behind;  and,  after  sitting  up  later  than  usual,  our 
circle  separated  foi  retirement  with  a  cordial  interchange  of  best 
wishes  lor  our  mutual  welfare,  and  hopes  of  a  speedy  reunion  in 
the  same  spot 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

Journey  from  Boston  to  Providence.— Lectures  delivered  here.— Churches  and  Pulpits 
occupied.— Animated  Public  Discussions  on  the  Question,  "  Is  it  right,  expedient, 
and  necessary  to  use  Legislative  influence  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Temperance  Ref- 
ormation ?"— Absence  of  any  written  Constitution— Still  governed  by  the  Royal 
Charter  of  Charles  11.— Area,  Statistics,  and  Populationof  the  State.— Manufactures, 
Commerce,  and  Shipping.— Legislature.— Governor,  Senators,  and  Public  Ufficers.— 
Judiciary.— Proportion  of  Representatives.— Rotten-borough  System  of  uneuual  Rep- 
reaentauon. 

On  Monday,  the  26th  of  November,  we  left  Boston  for  Prov 
dence,  and  were  about  two  hours  performing  the  journey  by  the 
railroad.  The  cars  were  commodiou':,  and  well  warmed  by  stoves ; 
but  the  company  were  more  than  usually  variegated,  and  among 
them  there  were  many  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  These, 
probably,  had  been  occupied  in  the  second  election  for  Boston, 
which  was  held  to-day ;  and  the  anti-temperance  party  having  been 
again  beaten,  many  of  their  disappointed  voters  may  have  sought 
to  drown  their  mortification  in  drink.  The  weather  was  cold,  the 
thermometer  in  the  open  air  being  at  10° ;  and  as  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  the  road  appeared  dreary  and  monotonous. 
We  reached  Providence  about  four  o'clock,  having  left  Boston  at 
two,  and  repaired  to  the  City  Hotel,  where  we  took  up  our  abode. 
*  We  remained  in  Providence  a  fortnight,  and  passed  a  more  than 
usually  agreeable  time  there,  from  the  pleasant  acquaintances  we 
had  the  happiness  to  form,  and  the  cordial  and  friendly  hospitali- 
ties that  we  ttijoyed  during  our  stay.  I  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  delivery  of  my  lectures  on  E^pt ;  but,  as  there  is  no  public 
room  or  hall  in  Providence  capable  of  accommodating  more  than 
400  persons,  we  were  obliged  to  seek  the  use  of  such  places  of 
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S?  i;*     ^  separate  churches  in  succession,  in  different  oarts  of 

racking,  therefore,  nine  churches  in  all,  from  the  nuloite  of  whfjk 
I  gave  my  lectures  on  Egypt  and  Pales  ine,  and  deR  ed  temMr 

2M0  and  3ooa-ffi,;TroS:s'  i!,' whic\"''th;":e;^°a' 

result  of  the  discussion  was  in  favour  of  the  tuition  that  it  ™ 
the  duly  of  the  Legislature  to  put  every  practicable  resfrictl™ 
Jhe  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks^  and  th7™  c^^rieST^I^": 

..h  '™"'.'JP  """^  """''°™  »"  '%  °«:»pirf  in  Providence 
,W  ,1m1:^  the  mornings  of  every  day  I  was  biSily  engagTd  in^' 
ing  all  the  vanous  institutions,  manufactories,  and  other  obiec^f 
Ct  '""POf'T','"  I*"'  '°™'  »"<'  "^changing  vi^s  wiSe  i"! 

.kPt  """  '^'""'"'•'e  feature  in  the  history  of  Rhode  Island  is 

p ;;  B^ecTirs&r::^  ^-t^fSif  °ti?r"" 

^as  fltfrrils'^Jl"  *»"-  °f>°rf«  Ts^nt  wS 
was^ranted  in  1663  the  provisions  of  which  are  so  liberal  that 

f  om  Z'^'^'Tr'  ;  ''  '^^'•*^^'  ^^«  been  hitherto  experiencS 
f  ora  the  want  of  such  a  constitution  as  is  possessed  by  the  o"hS 
states  J  nor  does  there  appear  the  slightest  disire  on  the  part  of  any 
clll^Sint  lir  '''  -^«^''^-^-'-  substitute^^S 

Ipnall?  f^  '''^"'lu'l  ^^'^  T'""'*  °f  «"  tbe  States  in  the  Union  its 
tTfi/r  T'*  •*'  r  *^  •''■"S  °"'y  48  miles,  and  its  breadth  42 ' 
17.  '  n'-^T' '?5°"*  ^^ ^^"^'« '"''eS' or  960,000  acres inlbe 
whole.  It  IS  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  MassachvLetts  on 
the  ^yest  by  Connecticut,  and  on  the  south  by  the  AtlantTc  T  s  su" 
face  IS  agreeably  diversified,  being  hilly  and  rocky  n  2  north wesi 
or  interior  and  £r«n»ral!"  '-vol  ;-°  >  i.i.        ^  norinwest 

YoiVn^'G  ^  '"^  southeast  or  towards- the  sea. 
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The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  tiilaffe,  and  while  the 
tjuantity  of  grain  raised  is  but  just  suTficient  for  the  consumption  of 
its  own  population,  its  chief  agricultural  wealth  is  in  its  cattle,  sheep, 
butter,  cheese,  and  the  produce  of  its  abundant  gardens.  Its  bays 
and  rivers  furnish  a  great  variety  of  excellent  fish,  and  iron,  cop- 
per, and  limestone  are  produced  by  its  mountains ;  its  climate  is 
deemed  so  mild  in  winter,  and  cool  in  summer,  that  valetudinari- 
ans from  all  parts  of  the  Union  visit  its  seacoast  in  the  warm  sea- 
son, and  its  mterior  in  the  cold,  in  order  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  both,  which  are  felt  particularly  in  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts. 

The  present  population  of  Rhode  Island  is  estimated  to  be  only 
about  100,000 ;  but,  like  every  other  part  of  the  Union,  this  state 
has  steadily  increased  in  its  numbers.  The  foUowiug  tabular  view 
will  make  this  apparent : 


In  1730 17,935 

1748 34,128 

1755 46,036 

1774 59,678 

1790 68,825 


In  1800 60,123 

1810  •    .     .     .     .     76,931 

1820 83,059 

1830 97,399 

1840 100,000 


As  the  census  is  decennial,  the  present  number  can  only  be  mat- 
ter of  estimate ;  but  that  it  considerably  exceeds  100,000  no  one 
doubts.  By  the  first  enumeration,  when,  according  to  Callender, 
"  there  was,  by  the  king's  order,  an  exact  account  taken  of  the 
number  of  souls  in  the  colony,"  the  proportions  were  as  follows : 
"Whites,  15,302;  Negroes,  1648;  Indians,  985;  total,  17,935.  In 
1830,  the  proportions  were  the  following :  Whites,  93,621 ;  Ne- 
groes and  coloured  persons,  3678;  Indians,  0  ;  total,  97,399. 

It  is  chiefly  for  the  extent  of  its  manufactures,  in  proportion  to 
its  area  and  population,  that  Rhode  Island  is  distinguished  as  a 
state.  There  are  at  present  about  130  cotton  manufactories,  eight 
bleacheries,  and  four  calico  printing  establishments,  employing  an 
aggregate  capital  of  nearly  10,000,000  dollars,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  only,  besides  cloth  manufactories,  iron 
"works,  and  other  branches  of  internal  industry.  The  commerce  of 
the  state  is  also  considerable,  and  its  shipping  exceeds  50,000  tons. 
In  no  part  of  the  United  States  has  banking  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  here,  there  being  in  this  little  state  upward  of  fifty 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly  10,000,000  dollars. 
One  of  the  oldest  mercantile  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Ives,  still  carry  on  business  at  Providence ;  and 
the  firm  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  as  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  opulent,  in  the  Union. 

The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  is  composed  of  a  House  of 
Representatives,  containing  seventy-two  members ;  a  Senate,  con- 
taining ten  members ;  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a  governor,  who 
are  each  members  of  the  Senate,  the  governor  presiding.    This 
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property,  or  real  eatate,t"tle  value  of ^^^  SoZranit  /"'''°'' 
ducing  an  income  of  seven  dollars  Der  annum  v  JP  ?''  °'  ^J."^ 
cation  than  this  is  required  for  th^i^  !  ;  •  ?°  ^'^^^^  ^"aJ'fi- 
J-gislature.  RhodS'dt  tt  oT  tTil^e^?""'\^\' 
the  qualification  by  freehold  estate  eS  The  Ho,  Tp  '"  ^^''*» 
atives  is  chosen  imi-annually  so  ZtthZ^  *  °^^*'P'"^«"t. 
members  in  each  year  oneZK  a  wf^  T  ^'''^  ^'^^^ions  for 
advocates  for  ^n::^^^^^  ^S^^^^^^^^^  Jhe 

tha  no  inconvenience  whatever  is  felt  by  thl  s^Hl  Z  '  J'^^'P'' 
choice.  The  eovernor  and  s^no*«JL  ^  i.  '""  '"^''^  frequent 
their  term  of  ^E^of  doubJe  the  7enai.°^\J""!?^"^' «»  *»^«* 
same  qualification  enables  an  elector  to  vofpf  ""J  ^'"\'-  '^^^ 
Legislature;  the  only  difference be^n^^^^^^^  ^'"'"'^  °^.**^« 

are  sent  from  particular  townronT^  this  that  the  representatives 
dent  freeholdeKtch  Ss  "^^^^^^^^  V  **^^  ^^^^■ 

governor,  and  senator  are  vSVoT'^l^^theXeT;^^^^^^^^^^ 

s:»-:e:t:t:SK:jrxw^ 

inconvenience  is  felt  n^  iJ,p  Jn/i«r.«„ j    *  """s '.  J^^^  irom  this  no 

P     ^"'"'^•y  «>  October  and  JaDuaiy,  whmZy  2eX  J 

WW.  he  once  made  a  motion  to  introdow  into  EnriSid  ' 

The  governor  does  not  possess  the  power  of  the  veto  but  «h 

j^rtLT„reormiSL-T-£^kr/'^^ 

the  r  numbers,  and  sit  together  as  one  assembly-when  the  maiori^ 

Tht  laltTtheT'^^  '^^•''?  ^V  ^"^««°-  in  dVbate  '^^"'^ 
W^%?l''LS^'*^f,.g°^'^^'>°i  ^  the  lowest  in  the  United  Stat.,. 
„..„^  oa.jr  400  u«,,a„,  or  about  Wl.  sterling,  per  annum.    The' 
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lieutenant-ffovernor  has  only  200  dollars.  The  secretary  of  state 
has  760  dollars  and  fees ;  the  treasurer  450  dollars,  and  the  attor- 
nev-general  his  fees  only.  The  members  of  both  houses  are  paid 
only  one  dollar  fifty  cents,  or  about  six  shillings  sterling,  per  day, 
while  skilful  mechanics  and  manufacturers  readily  earn  two  dollars 
per  day. 

The  judiciary  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  each  of  the  five  counties  of  which  the  state  is 
composed,  namely,  Bristol,  Kent,  Newport,  Providence,  and  Wash- 
ington. The  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  a  salary  of 
650  dollars ;  the  two  associate  justices  650  dollars  each  ;  and  the 
five  judges  who  preside  over  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  each 
of  the  five  counties  have  no  salaries,  but  are  paid  by  fees. 

The  proportion  of  representatives  which  each  city  or  town  should 
send  to  the  House  of  Representatives  was  first  fixed  by  the  royal 
charter  of  Charles  tlu;  Second  in  1663.  This  was  subsequently 
modified  by  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  not  long  afterward, 
but  since  that  time  no  change  has  been  made ;  and,  accordingly, 
there  is  a  sort  of  "  Rotten-borough  System,"  which  has  necessarily 
sprung  out  of  this  state  of  things.  For  instance,  Newport,  which 
was  formerly  the  largest  town  of  the  state,  sent  twelve  representa- 
tives, and  Providence,  which  was  then  a  small  town,  sent  only 
four.  At  present,  Newport  contains  about  8000  inhabitants,  and 
still  sends  twelve  members,  while  Providence,  with  its  20,000  in- 
habitants, sends  only  four;  no  more,  indeed,  than  Portsmouth  in 
the  same  state,  vvhich  has  only  1500 ;  and  many  new  towns,  that 
have  sprung  up  since  this  act  was  passed,  now  more  than  a  ceotu- 
ry  ago,  have  no  representatives  at  all. 

The  unrepresented  parties  cry  out,  of  course,  for  "  Parliamentary 
reform  j"  but,  as  it  was  in  the  mother  country,  and  as  it  still  is, 
and  probably  ever  will  be  there  and  everywhere  else,  those  who 
have  the  privileges  from  which  others  are  excluded  are  not  willing 
to  admit  their  fellow-citizens  to  a  participation.  They  contend,  as 
the  anti-R  eformers  of  England  do,  that  these  anomalies  and  incon- 
sistencies •'  work  w  ell,"  an''  ed  no  reform ;  and,  therefore,  they  set 
their  faces  against  any  inu  » ation.  \s  this  party  comprises  most 
of  the  wealthy  persons  in  the  state,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there 
will  be  no  alteration  in  the  charter,  no  written  constitution,  and  no 
change  in  the  representative  or  elective  system  for  many  yeaHs  to 
come. 
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CHAPTER  XUV. 

inn,  8t«tehouie!the  S^'    W  l"**''';?^  BojinliU|.hoiM«i.-.Public  Build- 
BS..-lhilf«m1J  '^"•''•'  College.-8ute  or  public  SchopI*  -  PrivaSf 

«*,l!JL^'?»u^?~T'**r5*  "  very  advantageously  and  agreeably 
yiated  at  the  head  of  the  tide-watera  of  NwragaJset  Bayfan  ari 

iL.^''  "^Tl"^  "P  ^""°  Newport  and  Rhode  Island,  kad  form- 
ing a  deep  inlet  from  the  ocean  about  thirty  miles  inward  from  the 
general  line  of  the  coast.    At  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Provi- 
aence  stands,  this  inlet  of  the  water  is  so  narrow  as  to  look  like  a 
nver,and  it  is  generally  called, indeed, Providence  River:  but  this 
""correct,  as  it  is  an  arm  of  the  sea.    It  extends,  however,  on  the 
north  and  east  of  the  town,  till  it  meets  the  River  Seekonk,  having 
two  bridges,  one  called  India  Bridge,  and  the  other  Central  Bridge 
passing  over  its  narrowest  parts.    On  the  north  and  west  of  tlie 
town  It  goes  on  till  it  meets  the  Woonasquatucket  River  and  the 
JMooshasuck  River,  wiwse  united  waters  run  by  or  through  the 
centr       f  the  town.    The  fcriJge  uniting    he  opposite  banks  is 
not  more  than  100  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  of  equal  brea.^<ii  •  it 
to  constructed  of  wood,  with  a  central  way  for  carts  and  hoiis 
and  two  broad  side-paths  railed  off  for  foot-passengers.    Like  all 
the  mantime  citie-'  of  America,  therefore,  Providence  presents  an 
extensive  line  of  frontage  to  the  water,  surrounded  as  it  m,  on  three 
sides,  with  these  two  arms  of  the  sea,  so  fhat  its  accommodation  in 
vharfage  IS  ample  for  the  greatest  number  of  ships  it  can  employ; 
and  vessels  of  all  classes,  from  60  to  600  tons,  come  up  opposite 
tne  town,  and  find  excelleni  room  and  complete  shelter. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  as  resrular  as  the  uneven  surface  of  the 
area  over  which  it  is  spread  would  admit  The  eastern  half  of 
the  town,  takmg  the  division  at  the  bridge  across  the  stream  in 
the  centre,  is  extremely  hilly,  *he  lateral  street  ascending  from  the 
wharves  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  being  steeper  than  any  in  Boston, 
and  steeper  even  than  Holborn  Hi!'  in  London.  On  the  more  eleva- 
ted portions  of  this  hill,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent,  are  buUt 
me  spacious  mansions  of  the  older  and  more  opulent  families.  The 
governor  s  official  residence  is  in  this  quarter,  as  well  as  the  CoU 
lege  or  University,  and  the  Athenaeum.    Most  of  the  banks  and  in- 
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ber  of  the  "  aristocracy  of  the  city,"  as  they  are  galled,  live  here. 
The  western  half  of  Providence  is  on  a  more  level  area ;  and, 
owing  to  greater  facility  in  obtaining  building  sites  on  moderate 
terms,  this  has  been  the  portion  in  which  the  increase  of  dwellings 
has  chiefly  taken  place  of  late  years.  The  streets  are  here  more 
regular  in  their  laying  out,  are  generally  broader  and  better  paved ; 
but  there  are  not  so  many  large  and  substantial  dwellings  as  on  the 
other  side,  though  there  a  few,  and  those  greatly  on  the  increase. 
An  *'  aristocracy"  is  said  to  be  growing  up  here  also ;  and  it  is  al- 
leged that  something  like  a  spirit  of  rivalry  exists  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old  town  and  the  new — or  the  up-town  and  the 
down-town— or  the  dwellers  on  the  hill  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
plain — just  as  in  England,  in  the  town  of  Lincoln  especially,  there 
IS  as  marked  a  line  of  division  between  the  families  above  hill  and 
the  families  below  hill,  as  there  is  between  the  city  residents  and 
the  west-end  dwellers  in  London. 

The  greater  number  of  the  buildings  in  Providence  are  of  wood, 
painted  white,  which  gives  the  town  a  very  bright  appearance 
when  seen  from  an.  enunence  or  from  a  distant  point  of  view :  and 
as  there  are  several  lofty  white  spires,  a  square  brown  Gothic  tow- 
er with  pinnacles,  and  a  bluish  lead-covered  dome  rising  from  the 
churches  on  both  sides,  with  an  agreeable  admixture  of  ships*  masts 
and  flags  in  the  central  stream,  it  presents  an  animated  and  striking 
appearance.  Here,  however,  as  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  Amer- 
ica, the  more  recent  structures  iire  built  of  stone  or  brick;  and 
wooden  dwelUngs  are  gradually  becoming  superseded  by  build- 
ings of  more  sut^taniial  materials,  't^e  shops  are  inferior  in  their 
general  appearance  to  what  might  be  expected  in  so  old  and  so 
opulent  a  city  as  this  undoubtedly  is,  for  its  size ;  and  no  attention 
appears  to  be  paid  to  decoration  or  alteration.  Of  hotels  there  are 
four  or  five,  but  among  them,  the  latest  built>  the  City  Hotel,  in  the 
western  division  of  the  town,  is  the  only  one  possessing  spacious  or 
well-furnished  rooms,  while  even  there  the  tableis  what  in  England 
would  be  called  wretchedly  ill-furnished ;  and  of  the  boarding- 
houses,  the  half  dozen  of  the  highest  repute  that  I  went  to  see 
were  dirty  and  disorderly  in  the  extreme. 

Of  the  public  buildings  of  Providence  there  are  not  many  that 
are  either  large  or  beautiful.  The  Statehouse,  in  which  the  Le- 
gislature assembles,  is  like  an  old  country  mansion  in  England,  with 
a  short  avenue  of  old  poplars  leading  up  to  it  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  and  a  common  entrance  to  its  other  front  from  the 
street  above :  its  interior  is  as  plain  as  its  exterior ;  it  is  built  of 
brick,  washed  over  with  a  whitish  colouring.  The  University  con- 
asts  of  two  piles  of  building,  not  uniform  with  each  other,  and  of  a 
plain  style,  with  a  fine  Done  hall  and  portico  between  them ;  but 
the  projection  of  this  latter  edifice  too  much  in  front,  and  the  con- 
trast 01  its  brown  stone  with  the  bluish  wash  that  covers  the  col- 
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lege-fronts  on  either  side,  eive  to  th^  v^hr.u  «    • 

with  iron  fencewoT^^d  t^  Ji^  ^,hi''•''r"^'"*''^'» 
starea^<!soflrrallill.  (h.  VikT  k  ■  ■•  ?  ""'  "^  ''y  geometrical 
above.  xtCh' *thfe  A  .»^'° ^o^''J"'  \  '  S'al  m-f  from 
and  tl.e  height  72feet  '.„:?•?.  f  u^^^'*'' "»  '"«""1'  80  feet, 
the  one  Httrwifi' .^f'^^^^j'^^**"''  "i 
ing  a  portico  of  siv^S'^if"*"  ™  *«  j""".  Mtl'  front  hav. 

umn  ii  one  entiS  £""°f  Th-"?  f  I?'  '™'°  "■"«••  «"*  «1- 
height,  the  whoIe"c4Sg  ati^Tso^'JlX^  ""^  "**  '^'  » 


There  are  20  churches  in  Providence,  of  which  six  are  Banti^ 
hree  Congregational  or  Independent  Calvinists,    wo  MeSst 
two  Unitarian  (one  called  the  Westminster  ChurchV  two  EDim>n«l 
one  Quaker,  one  Universalist,  one  Catholic,  one  SwedenDan' 

31  ''°/,l"''\^°''  f  ^°"^^^  P^«PJ«'  °ne  called  the  Zion  Mfth^* 
dists,  and  the  other  the  Abyssinians:  the  five  la«!f  na^lJ^        f°' 

m  very  humble  buildings.    L  structuV4,  th^pird^^^^ 

uiuS^f^^ofthf I'P'"^'  f P^^'^"^  *^^  ^-*  Ctlt  twJ 
umtarian,  one  of  the  Episcopalian,  one  of  the  Cono.ro«o*;«„„i:„. 

vnm  lis  chaste  portico  and  dome,  and  one  of  the  EpiscopldiairwUh 
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its  square  Gothic  tower  and  pinnacles,  all  of  which  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  town.  In  their  interior  arrangement,  the  features  of 
simple  elegance  and  great  comfort  are  united :  cushioned  pews» 
carpeted  floors,  warm  stoves,  and  commodious  and  handsome  pul- 
pits or  platforms,  with  good  organs  and  excellent  choirs ;  and  the 
greatest  order  ami  propriety  prevails  during  the  whole  service. 

Of  literary  irititutions,  the  Brown  University  takes  the  lead. 
This  was  ori^nally  founded  at  Warren,  a  small  town  about  eight 
miles  distant  from  Providence,  in  1764 ;  but  in  1770  it  was  re- 
moved to  this  city.  It  is  now  called  "  Brown  Universiiy,"  from  its 
principal  patron,  Nicholas  Brown,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Brown 
and  Ives,  merchants  of  this  city,  and  the  oldest  firm  now  existing 
in  the  United  States.  When  originally  transferred  and  established 
here,  it  was  called  the  Rhode  Island  College ;  and  Mr.  Manning, 
its  ori^nal  founder,  erected  the  one  pile  of  buildings,  called  Uni- 
versity Hall,  which  is  constructed  of  brick,  is  four  stories  high,  150 
feet  long,  and  46  wide,  containing  51  rooms  for  officers  and  stu- 
dents, with  a  chapel,  library,  and  museum. 

In  1822  Mr.  Brown  built  the  second  pile,  called  Hope  College, 
"which,  instead  of  being  made  uniform  with  the  former,  as  it  might 
so  easily  have  been,  was  only  120  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide, 
though  it  is  four  stories  high,  and  contains  48  rooms  for  officers 
and  students.  A  space  was  left  between  these  two  piles  for  some 
future  central  building,  of  which  these  two  might  form  the  wings ; 
and  this,  too,  has  been  filled  up  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Brown, 
who  is  still  alive,  thou^'h  beyond  his  eightieth  year ;  but,  instead 
of  making  a  bold  and  ap  iropriate  centre,  which  might  have  united 
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jointed  parte  into  one  harmonious  whole,  the  space  is  occuoied  hv 
an  oblong  Doric  edifice,  after  the  model  of  an  ancfen^  t3  ti A 
.te  portico  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  THf  th7genTrll 
fapade,  and  open  spaces  left  between  ft  and  each  of  the  othef  pilS^ 


The  mcon^ity  of  style  and  order  in  these  three  parts  of  the 
same  institution  is  still  farther  increased  by  the  centJ-al  buildinff 
being  of  a  fine  brown  stone,  and  the  two  side  ones  beinff  of  briclf 
covered  with  a  bluisV  -    sh.    StUl,  the  lofty  eminence ^onwhTch 

ItJh^'X ^^^''^^    "^:'P^°  'P^'^  °*'  &^°"«d  ^y  which  they  are 
surrounded,  their  size,  utility,  and  the  munificence  of  their  patron. 

♦T     \1?T  M  f^  ^""^J  T^^  *''^"  conspicuous  and  popular  among 
the  public  buildings  of  the  city.  ^  ° 

Mr.  Brown  not  only  built  the  pile  called  Hope  CoUege,and  the 
Done  temple  called  Manning  Hall,  but  he  devoted  100,000  dollare 
to  the  endowment  of  professors ;  and  he  still  continues  to  make  oc- 
casional grants  of  large  sums  for  the  improvement  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  has  communicated  his  intention  to  bestow  still  more  upon 
It  at  his  death.    In  this,  ho\yever,  he  has  not  followed  the  usual 
example  of  wealthy  men  in  such  cases,  by  leaving  all  to  be  done 
till  he  is  in  his  grave;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  done  much,  and 
contmu^  to  do  more,  while  living  j  so  (hat  he  has  large  returns  of 
interest  for  his  outlay  in  the  pleasure  it  must  afford  him  to  witness 
the  rise,  progress,  and  perpetual  growth  of  the  institution  he  has  so 
honourably  and  munificently  befriended. 

The  government  of  the  University  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Fel- 
lows, consisting  of  12  members,  of  whom  eight,  including  the  pres- 
ident,  must  be  Baptist,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees,  of  36  memW 
of  whom  22  must  be  Baptist,  five  Quakers,  five  Episcopalian^ 
and  tour  Congregationalists.  This  mindino-  of  np^ons  nf  Aitr^Z 
ent  sects  IS  tbund  to  work  admirably  wefi,  by  pre^rving  unlimited 
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toleration  and  uninterrupted  liberality  and  harmony  between  all 

Sarties.  This,  indeed,  has  been  the  chief  characteristic  of  Provi- 
ence  ever  since  Roger  Williams  first  planted  it,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  religious  freedom  for  all  sects.  On  this  subject,  the 
following  striking  passage  from  the  Historical  Discour^  of  John 
Callendar,  published  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  so  remarkable  as  to 
deserve  to  be  transcribed.    He  says : 

"  Our  fathers  established  a  mutual  liberty  of  conscience  when  they 
first  incorporated  themselves ;  this  they  conflrmed  under  their  first  pat- 
ent, and  at  the  Restoration  they  petitioned  King  Charles  the  Second 
'  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experiment,  that  a 
most  flourishing  civil  state  may  stand,  and  best  be  maintained,  and  that 
among  English  subjects,  with  a  full  liberty  in  religious  concernments ; 
and  that  true  piety,  rightly  grounded  on  Gospel  principles,  will  give  the 
best  and  the  greatest  security  to  sovereignty,  and  will  lay  in  the  hearts 
of  men  the  strongest  obligation  to  true  loyalty.'    And  the  king  was 

ftleased  to  make  them  a  grant,  by  which  every  person  may  freely  and 
iilly  have  and  enjoy  his  own  .iud^fment  or  conscience  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious concernment,  behaving  himself  peaceably  and  quietly,  and  not 
using  this  liberty  for  licentiousness  and  profanoness,  nor  to  the  civil  in- 
jury or  outward  disturbance  of  others.  This  is  the  language  of  the  roy- 
al charter  granted  to  Rhode  Island  by  Charles  the  Second :  and  Callen- 
dar proceeds  to  say,  as  one  knowing  well  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lived, '  This  happy  privilege  we  enjoy  to  this  day, 
through  the  Divine  goodness ;  and  the  experiment  has  fully  answered, 
even  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  first  attempt. 
The  civil  state  has>  flourished  as  well  as  if  secured  by  ever  eo  many 
penal  laws,  and  an  Inquisition  to  put  them  in  execution.  Our  civil  offi- 
cers have  been  chosen  out  of  every  religious  society,  and  the  public 
Seace  has  been  as  well  preserved,  and  the  public  councils  as  well  con- 
ucted,  as  we  could  have  expected  had  we  been  assisted  by  ever  so 
many  religious  tests.  It  has  been  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  gentlemen 
of  almost  every  religious  persuasion  among  us,  sitting  on  the  same 
bench  of  magistrates  together.  And  we  may  always  expect  to  see  it 
while  that  principle  prevails,  that  the  surest  way  to  preserve  and  enjoy 
our  charter  privileges  is  so  to  divide  the  posts  of  honour,  trust,  and 
profit  among  all  persuasions  indifferently ;  and,  in  general,  to  prefer 
those  gentlemen,  of  whatever  religious  opinions  they  are,  that  are  oth- 
erwise best  qualified  to  serve  the  public  and  adorn  their  stations,  and  to 
suffer  no  one  religious  sect  to  monopolize  the  places  of  power  and  au- 
thority."* 

The  acting  officers  of  instruction  in  Brown's  University  at  pres- 
ent are,  the  president,  Dr.  Wayland,  three  professors,  and  twc  tu- 
tors ;  the  number  of  students  are  about  200 ;  and  the  whole  number 
educated  in  it  since  its  foundation  exceeds  2000.  The  annual  com- 
mencement is  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  there  are 
three  vacations  in  the  year :  one  in  September,  of  four  weeks,  one 
in  January,  of  six  weeks,  and  one  in  May,  of  three  weeks.  The 
average  expense  of  each  student  is  about  120  dollars  per  annum. 
I  was  present  at  an  exhibition  of  the  senior  class,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  programme : 

•  Ga!L  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hist.  Society,  toI.  i?.,  pags  161. 


UNlVBRSITy  SXHIBITIOir. 

to^TThl'iJ?™*'®  H^u"  -J-  ^  "f«  °f  action  most  favourable  to  Vir- 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  upper  floor  of  Manning  Hall  a 

wdevoted  to  a  library),  before  an  auditory  of  about  300  persons 
200  of  whom,  at  least,  were  ladies,  from  families  reddenrbT. 
town     Mr.  Brown,  the  benefactor  of  the  UniversTty!  wTorSeS! 

ture^he  recognised  me  on  entering,  gave  me  a  cordial  recept^M 
placed  me  m  one  of  the  chairs  lail  out  for  the  profe^o«3^?l* 
troduced  me  to  most  of  the  officei^  of  the  instit^uttn T'they  eS^ 
tered.  The  president  took  his  seat  in  a  sort  of  pulpit  or  encloLd 
il^°"  ^?  elevated  stage,  as  at  Cambridge  hea?  Kon,Turdid 
not  wear  the  Umvemty  cap,  as  President  Quincy  did  at  Harvard 

I^LTT  ""^  P"*"^^™"^  ^y  ^  *'^'=«"«nt  band  of  4d  TnsJm: 
ments  belonging  to  the  town,  the  performers  occupymg  an  or"  hS- 

wJJ  ^f  """^  °T  '^^  ^^*^^"'«  °^  ^°t'-«n«e-    The  studente  wS^ 
^„n^  VT''  ^""^  "°  *=^P^  =  ^^y  ^«re  a  handsome  and  geX 
manly  body  of  young  men.    Their  orations  were,  in  gener  J  well 
conceived  and  well  delivered,  especially  the  L^tin  oSn  Ind' 
the  discourse  on  the  literature  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  ' 

I  he  rnost  remarkable  composition,  however,  was  that  in  which 
« the  political  aspect  of  Great  Britain"  was  attempted  to  be  de- 
picted. It  would  have  been  highly  relished  at  Oxford,  in  En^an? 
as  It  was  the  most  Conservative  speech  Omt  I  had  yet  heard  b 
America,  though  Conservatism  is  so  generally  spread  among  all  the 
mercantile  and  wealthy  portions  of  the  community.  In  ?his  ad! 
dress  the  Coi«ervatives  of  England  were  lauded  to  the  skies,  and 
i;lr  i''  denounced  as  the  ruthless  destroyers  of  the  most  an- 
S  •."?  !,T[^^^*  institutions,  seeking  to  destroy,  in  a  single  hour, 
what  It  had  taken  ages  to  construct.  «  Queen  Victoria,  in  her  J- 
gm  innocence  »  said  the  speaker,  «'is  supposed  to  be  in  imminent 

tK  ""iTTl^  \^'  H"  °^  ^^  ^'"^'^''^  Marie  Antoinette 
and  b.r  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley  may  be  regarded  as  the 

f  T  M^'^SPn  "'  "f/^^  ^"^'^^  Constitution ;  while  Lord  Brougham 
and  Mr  O'Connell  a,;e  but  agitators,  and  leaders  of  a  ictim 
against  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  state."  All  this  appeared  to 
attord  great  pleasure  to  the  audience,  to  whom  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  most  acceptable  piece  of  the  day;  and  it  was  evident  that 
professors,  students,  and  auditors  sympathized  deeply  in  the  senti- 
ments It  conveyed;  so  much  is  Conservatism,  or  anti-Democratic 
principles,  in  favour  with  the  great  majority  of  the  upper  classes, 
w  luore  lusmonaDle  circles  in  America. 
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The  library  of  the  college  contains  about  10,000  volumes,  and  is 
every  year  increasing ;  three  other  libraries,  belonging  to  other  lit- 
erary institutions,  are  all  kept  within  the  walls  of  the  University, 
and  amount  to  about  8000  volumes  more ;  while  the  philosophical 
apparatus  for  experiments  and  illustrations  in  scientific  lectures  is 
very  ample  and  complete.  Among  the  books,  which  I  was  per- 
mitted to  inspect,  having  been  taken  through  the  library  by  the 
classical  professor,  there  appeared  to  be  a  very  fair  proportion  of 
the  more  solid  and  learned  in  each  department  of  study,  and,  at 
the  same  time  a  full  supply  of  the  more  popular  works,  with  an 
excellent  variety  of  the  best  of  the  scientific  publications  of  Eu- 
rope. In  the  library  on  the  ground-floor  of  Manning  Hall  is  a 
well-executed  full-length  portrait  of  Mr.  Brown,  after  whom  the 
University  is  named,  and  it  is  a  faithful  likeness. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  which  I  remarked 
among  the  professors  and  students  was  that  of  pronouncing  the 
first  a  in  the  word  Arab  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Aaron,  and  the  first 
a  in  drama  as  it  is  in  Draco  ;  but,  while  they  made  the  a  narrow 
in  these  two  words,  in  which  the  English  use  it  broad,  they  re- 
versed this  sound  in  two  other  words,  pronouncing  the  word  patron 
as  if  it  were  written  pat-tron,  and  fabric  as  if  it  were  written /a6- 
bric.  The  word  "  only"  was  pronounced  as  if  written  unly,  and 
the  word  "  been"  as  if  written  ben  ;  this  I  observed  also  at  the 
Harvard  Exhibition,  and,  indeed,  it  is  common  among  the  best 
educated  persons  in  America.  Among  the  less  educated  or  re- 
fined it  was  common  to  hear  the  expression  "  he  show  me  a  letter** 
instead  of  "  he  showed  me  a  'etter ;"  and  "  the  sailor  dove  to  the 
bottom"  instead  of  "  dived  to  the  bottom'*  of  the  sea.  The  phrase 
"  as  lief"  is  constantly  substituted  for  "  as  soon'*  or  "  rather ;"  as 
**  I  would  as  lief  see  you  in  the  morning  as  in  the  evening,"  and 
"  I  would  as  lief  not  go  out  at  all."  "He  warn't  there"  is  com- 
monly used  for  "  he  was  not  there  ;*'  "  it  warn't  the  custom"  for 
« it  was  not  the  custom.**  "  A  rugged  man'*  is  a  term  used  for  "  a 
robust  man  ;'*  and  sometimes  the  phrase  "  rugged  health"  is  used 
for  "  robust  health."  When  a  question  is  asked  of  another,  and 
after  the  answer  is  given,  it  is  common  to  hear  the  exclamation, 
«  Oh !  do  tell—I  want  to  know,**  after  the  information  has  all  been 
given.  Though  it  has  so  very  opposite  a  meaning,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  as  often  used  as  another  phrase  in  England,  when  people  are 
surprised  by  any  piece  of  news,  or  affect  to  be  so,  just  as  ridic- 
ulously exclaim,  "  You  don't  say  so !"  All  countries,  indeed,  hav6 
their  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  which  will  not  bear  a  critical 
analysis ;  but  this  ought  to  make  them  all  more  charitable  towards 
each  other  in  judging  of  these  peculiarities,  for  no  nation  and  no 
class  are  entireW  free  from  them. 

Next  to  the  Brown  University,  the  Atnenaeum  of  Providence  de- 
serves esnecial  mention  as  a  literarv  institution.   In  the  erection  of 
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th»,  the  munificence  of  Me«a^.  Brown  and  Ives  was  again  appa- 
rent.  They  made  an  offer  of  a  suitable  piece  of  land  for  the  edi- 
fice and  the  sum  of  6000  dollan,  towar/s  the  building  and  4^1) 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books,  provided  an  equal  sum  of  10.000 
thi  «n«pi°nf  .K  '""^^uy  sul«cription  among  the  inhabitant  in 
QO  nS  5  1,  ^  ^^'^^  '"°"*^'-  ^^'^  ^«^  ''''^^A  and  the  sum  of 
20,000  dollars  was  soon  procured,  being  double  the  amount  stipu- 
lated.   The  work  was  immediately  commenced.    The  plot  of 

lsf7S''*;!.Tf  ^^  ^l'*  '"  ^'"^^  «"d  120  in  breadth;  and  in 
rn  I  ^J-  '"^  was  begun,  and  xvas  completed  in  1838. 
Ihe  budding  IS  a  Grecian  Done  edifice,  after  the  model  of  a. 
temple  o  48  feet  front  and  78  feet  in  depth,  with  flutTdccW 
.J  J  T^  '"  one  piece;  the  height  of  the  walls  is  31  feet, 
and  the  roof  is  covered  with  zinc.  In  the  interior  the  arrange' 
ments  are  simple  and  commodious.  The  basement  storv  is  Sc- 
cupied  by  the  Frankhn  and  Historical  Societies.  The  1st  h^ 
an  ex  ensive  col  edtion  of  models  and  philosophical  instrumente 
as  well  as  an  mteresting  collection  of  curiosities.  Th^S 
,,Zr"«!r"'"*  «f  «?'°«.of  books,  papers,  and  records.  The 
upper  and  principal  story  is  occupied  by  the  Athensum  Socie- 

,?'thi^»?  '  ^r^  *'"*•  ^5''^ ,^'  *  ^"^""^  >'^'"'  one  of  which 
IS  the  reading-room  for  periodicals  and  journals,  the  other  for  the 
librarian  a  office  and  committee-room.  The  library,  or  princioal 
room  beyond  this,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  S 

?  .°L*!lL^V'''''"S»  including  the  furniture,  fencing.  &c    was 
about  20,000  dollars,  and  the  books  about  20,000  dolfars  more 
rhe  property  B  now  divided  among  about  400  shareholdere: 

♦^!  r' w    .*  f^^'^  ''u^^'**  "*  1^  ^°"^^'  *°  «"«ble  persons  of 
the  humbl^t  class  to  become  purchasers;  and  the  annual  sub- 
scription, after  the  purchase  of  the  share,  is  fixed  at  five  dollars 
eacn.      ihe  library  contains  at  present  upward  of  10,000  vol- 
umes selected  with  great  careand  good  taste  by  an  agent  em- 
ployed in  England  to  purchase  them.    In  addition  to  these,  there 
is  a  splendid  copy  of  the  great  French  work  on  Egypt,  which  be- 
longed to  the  unfortunate  Prince  Polignac,  and  wis  sold  in  Pari*, 
with  his  effects  subsequent  to  hi.^  banishment  to  the  fortress  of  Ham 
It  was  purchased  at  the  sale  by  an  American  gentleman  then  in* 
Pans,  and  repurchased  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Ives,  and  eight 
other  residents  of  Providence,  and  presented  as  a  donation  to 
the  Athenaeum. 

Another  splendid  work,  "The  Muse6  Franacise,"  was  pur- 
chased by  six  other  residents  of  Providence,  and  presented  also 
as  a  donation  to  the  Athenaeum.  There  are  no  towns  in  Eng- 
land, of  similar  population  to  that  of  Providence  (20.000)  where 
such  a^  institution  could  be  so  rapidly  got  up  and  organized,  and 
t^  aO  uiunhiecntlv  enaowca  nv  its  citiy-nns  n«  thic     i* ;» ...„ii 


^ 


=v  ii:u;i.iicciitiy  cnuowea  oy  lis  ciuzens,  as  this.    It  is  well  wor- 
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thy,  therefore,  of  being  held  out  as  an  example  for  imitation  in  Eu- 
rope :  for  this  is  one  of  the  departments  in  which  the  Old  Country 
may  with  advantage  learn  the  lessons  taught,  and  the  examples 
set  her,  by  the  people  of  the  New. 

To  show  that  such  acts  on  the  part  of  the  more  opulent  citi- 
zens are  duly  acknowledged  by  those  for  whose  benetit  they  are 
performed,  and  that  -there  is  not  only  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  such  gifts,  and  a  becoming  gratitude  for  their  be- 
stowal, but  also  a  clear  perception  of  the  future  benefits  they  are  to 
achieve  for  their  posterity,  1  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  the 
last  report  of  the  directors,  for  the  present  year,  1838,  when  advert- 
ing to  the  splendid  works  already  named : 

"  In  recording  these  liberal  donations  to  the  Athenaeum,  all  of  them  in 
the  departm.<^nt  of  antiquities  and  the  tine  arts,  the  board  cannot  but  no- 
tice with  pleasure  the  evidence  thus  given  of  an  increasing  desire  among 
us  to  foster  a  taste  for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful ;  for  studies  and  pur- 
suits whose  eifect  is  to  polish  and  humanize  society ;  to  liberaHze  and 
elevate  the  general  mind  ot*  the  community ;  to  abridge  the  limits  of  a 
dull  utilitarianism ;  to  weaken  the  hold  of  tliat  base  passion  for  accu- 
mulation which  so  deadens  the  loftiest  impulses  of  the  spiritual  being ; 
and  to  waken  up  and  call  forth  genius  in  some  of  its  loveliest  and  sub- 
limest  forms.  May  it  not  be  hoped  that  within  those  walls  will  yet  be 
collected  a  gallery  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  that  our  alcoves  and 
cabinets  will  yet  contain  constantly-growing  contributions  in  all  which 
can  lift  the  soul  from  the  grave  of  this  world's  materialism  into  the  fairy 
domains  of  the  ideal  and  the  poetic,  where  men  of  the  divinest  gifts  have 
always  delighted  to  revel,  that  they  might  not  only  be  rapt  themselves, 
but  imbody,  for  the  admiration  and  culture  of  others,  in  the  speaking 
page,  the  canvass,  or  the  marble,  their  noblest  conceptions.  Here  let 
there  be  gathered,  largely  and  liberally,  for  the  successive  generations 
who  are  to  inhabit  our  city,  whatever  hath  been  chanted  or  sung  by 
the  great  *  choir  of  ever-enduring  men.'  While  we  treasure  up,  as  they 
are  produced,  the  best  fruits  of  the  mind  and  genius  of  our  own  day, 
here  too  should  be  garnered  the  past ;  remembering  that 

'  Stores  of  the  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence !  They,  both  in  power  and  act, 
Are  permanent,  and  time  is  not  with  them, 
Save  as  it  wurketh  for  them,  they  in  it.'  " 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  another  good  feature  of  this  institution, 
that  ladies  are  admitted  as  shareholders,  subscribers,  and  visiters,  as 
"well  as  gentlemen ;  and  that,  besides  having  the  accommodation  of 
books  at  their  own  homes,  for  the  library  is  a  circulating  one,  they 
frequently  honour  the  reading-room  with  their  presence;  several 
very  beautiful  women  were  engaged  there  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

An  excellent  institution  for  education  is  provided  by  the  Qua- 
kers of  this  state  and  neighbourhood.  It  is  within  a  mile  of  the 
Brown  University,  and  is  called  "  The  Friends'  Boarding  School." 
It  belongs  to  the  body  composing  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
**  Friends"  in  New-England,  and  is  devoted  to  the  education  of 
their  children.    It  has  at  present  nearly  200  pupils,  of  whom 
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ft.  y«?  llw    ,1™  ""^  '*«"!'  °?  «"  P'"»  of  «-te  Sa^e  till 
I«.H  ^t  '    °"f  "■?  °°"  '"  fte  town  seven  primary  schnnl. 

♦h.J  fK  ""*  ?^  »»«:?*Penses  are  borne  by  the  community     bS 
tent  ^dv  of  Sf  .?thfi,l"c^^^^^^^^^        tr^P^ 

i«  ordinary  conversation;  but  the  following  will  be  a„  Spl^" 

inforThi^  trie'nTInl  ottr  LS^'^"".'  ^'•°'". ""«'«"'  »>«»  ^^e  honour  to 
his  danci„gSe4fs  open  i?1he^  "'"  ''r*'^«"''e>  that 

instruction  for  younR  lad.es  m.««  ?'/       .•    ^*y"  ?^  reception  and 
Saturday  afiernSXra  3  to  67c£  ""'""^''  '''"^  Wednesday  and 

The  places  of  public  amusement  in  Providence  are  few  m  num 
Ur.  the  grave  taste  of  its  inhabitants  not  encourarinVS  undeT 
SS'T    T';^*'^^*'*  i«  b"t  rarely  opened,  and  ?s  fh^  L"  ve^J 

Enllb"'"*f  ^  ^"/'"^u^"^  ^'^y  ^'  Provide'nce,  Miss  ShSreff,  fro2 
England  performed  for  three  or  four  nights ;  but,  thouehSaS 
bv  several  attractive  American  perform^,^,  and  by  Mr.Won  a1 
English  singer,  the  audiences  were  very  thin,  and  composed ISostlv 
of  strange,^  passing  through  the  city  on  their'way  to  aSom  S 
York  and  Boston.    The  public  taste  of  the  country  is  certai^Jlv  If 

feto  ''^  '"™^-  ^"^-^-"'"e^t^.  nor  even  t^  I J  Tn L  i 
nl^  ^'^  '^'^'"^'^  P'^"'  performed  at  the  Sunday  eveiinrmn 

TJJT""  '  'If  ''  ^  '^°."^*^"^  "^^'^'^  these  wo^uld  be  i  wel 
attended  on  any  other  even  ne  of  the  week  •  but  >,«;„^  ♦!,       i 

entertainment  available  on  thf  evenln/of  that  div  3  ^ 

?hev tv!    r'^'''  *°  ^°  somewhere  and  have  nothing  else  tf  do 
they  have,  of  course,  a  monopoly  of  the  night,  and  are  therefor? 
more  fully  attended  than  they*^wbuld  otherwise  be         '  ' 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Manlcipal  Oovemnifint.— Benovohnt  Inititutlons.— Comnwrce  and  Manafacturet  of 
Providence.— Stnnstica  of  Manufacturea.— Shipping.— State-priaon.— Population  of 
Providence,  Whit  nnd  Coloured.— Claaaea,  Profeaaiona,  Tradea,  and  PurauiU.— An- 
nivcraary  of  "  Thanlugiving  Day"  in  New-England.— Religioua  Serricea,  Feativity. 
—Public  Amuaemanu,  Theatre,  Bella. 

The  municipal  government  if  Providence  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
a  board  of  six  aldermen,  and  a  common  council  of  twenty-four 
members,  electeii  from  six  wards.  The  town  was  not  incorporated 
as  a  city  until  October,  1831,  only  seven  yeats  ago,  though  it  has 
long  been  the  second  town  for  size,  population,  and  wealth  in  New- 
Englanti,  having  no  superior  in  these  respects  except  Boston. 

The  aged  and  infirm,  with  the  few  poor  that  are  foimd  in  the 
state,  are  comfortably  taken  care  of  m  an  establishment  called 
**  The  Dexter  Asylum,"  a  large  brick  building  of  170  feet  long, 
forty-five  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  in  height,  which  was  erect^ 
in  1828. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Providence  are  considerable, 
and  continually  on  the  increase,  the  city  having  local  advantages 
for  both  which  are  duly  ap];)reciated  and  adequately  sustained,  and 
on  these  subjects  the  following  statistics  were  obtained. 

There  are  four  cotton  factories,  three  worked  by  steam  and  one 
by  water  power,  and  these  employ  a  capital  of  about  500,000 
dollars.  They  contain  16,272  spindles  and  322  looms.  They  five 
employment  to  about  500  persons  in  the  factories,  and  about  1000 
in  various  ways  out  of  the  establishment,  and  expend  about  250,000 
dollars  annually  in  wages.  They  consume  about  700,000  lbs.  of 
cotton,  spin  about  500,WX)  lbs.  of  yarn,  and  weave  about  2,000,000 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  year,  mostly  of  the  finest  qualities,  to 
the  estimated  value  of  about  500,000  dollars. 

There  are  also  three  extensive  bleacheries,  one  of  which  slone 
employs  a  capital  of  250,000  dollars,  and  gives  occupation  to 
about  300  persons,  at  the  annual  wages  of  75,000  dollars ;  and  the 
cloth  bleached  and  finished  at  these  establishments,  from  various 
parts  of  the  state,  sent  here  from  the  neighbourhood  for  that  pur- 
pose, amounts  to  about  5,000,000  lbs.,  or  nearly  20,000,000  of 
yards. 

There  are  eight  iron  foundries  and  ten  machine  manufactories, 
employed  chiefly  in  making  machinery  for  the  cotton  mills.  These 
employ  a  capital  of  about  400,000  dollars,  and  give  occupation  to 
between  six  and  700  persons.  They  work  up  annually  about  1500 
tons  of  iron  and  steel,  and  construct  machmery  to  the  value  of 
about  500  000  dollars  in  the  vear= 
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In  addition  to  these  there  is  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture 
olr  steara.e,.gmes,  one  for  steam-boilers  and  brass  fouSef  with 
others  for  working  m  tin,  sheet-iron,  copper,  and  br^  TherT  s 
also  a  manufactory  of  stoves,  stove-DiDes  and  crrT  V  I 
thracite  or  hard  co4l,  which  i^  th^epE  of"'thfstue'"nd  u"d" 
exclusively  here,  and  which  requires  stoves  of  a  peculL;  construe 
Xh'  ^"'"  ^'"\  ^'^''^'^  ^°  '^'''  '^'^^  ^  «  rnanStoryof^^^^^^ 
cheap     '  ^""'  ""  """^  ''  ^"  ^"Sland,  though  not  S 

hntl  ?*^"''''^,  manufactory  of  combs  is  carried  on  here  one 
house  alone  making  combs  to  the  value  of  12,000  dollarsa  veT 
There  ar»  thirtv  gofdsmiths'  and  jewellers'  shor^,  empbvinVa^ca^ 
ital  of  n..re  tkn  200,000  dollars,  occupying  abo"t5&|erinT 
S2,(SS'lfirat^^^^  '''  departmen£^o^he  value 'ofnr; 
A  factory  has  recently  been  established  for  making  hats  out  of 
wool,  by  an  invention  that  has  received  a  patent,  andfts  operalns 

•  c  nd?e^ST'*''''T'^^T^^^^^^    th^re  is  inothei^frni  S 
candle  and  lamp  wicks,  and  cotton  webbing,  a  manufactorv  n? 

^oirJT''^"  •'^°"'  seven  years,  already  employs  a  cap  tal  o7 
100,000  dollars,  gives  occupation  to  nearly  200  Dersons  anH  cl  J 
out  goods  to  , he  amount  of 'at  least  200,0&)  .lolCpe  ^m"^ 

It  IS  said  that,  m  add.tion  to  these  and  many  other  smaller  manu 
factories  of  eather,  boots  and  shoes,  soap,  candles,  h^  &c    car" 
ried  on  withm  the  city  of  Providence,  (he  capitalists  of  the' town 
have  upward  of  3,000,000  dollars  invested  in  cotton,  woX„  anj 
other  manufactories  scattered  over  different  parts  of  this  small  state 
for  which  agencies  exist  in  the  town  itself.  * 

The  registered  shipping  of  Providence  amount  to  25000  tons- 

steoVll    '"'T''  Tr"^'  ^^'^  ^"^  aggregate  capita"  of 

0,000,000 ,  while  the  canals,  railroads,  and  steamboats  passing  from 
this  city  to  other  parts  are  believed  to  have  invested  in  thim^ 
capital  of  20,000.000  dollars  more.  "'  ^^^'^  *      ' 

The  State-prison  for  the  criminals  of  Rhode  Island  is  seated  on  a 
point  of  land  projecng  mto  the  cove  opposite  the  northern  par°  of 
the  city  of  Providence.  It  had  only  been  completed  withirthe 
ast  month,  and  cost  75,000  dollar..'  Previous  to  the  erection  nf 
this  prison,  the  criminals  were  confined  in  the  county  jails,  without 
mrk,  in  separate  apartments  or  several  together,  according  to  the 
accommodations  of  the  prison  or  the  convenience  of  the  iaHer  the 

fi  thrStore!""''''''^^  """^'"^'^  ^'^^'^''  °^  the  Wnals 
Vol.  II.— 31  '       37 
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Fortunately, the  criminals  are  very  few,  there  being  only  five  at 

5>re8ent  in  rionfineraent,  one  of  whom  is  for  murder,  and  the  others 
or  aggravated  stealing.  They  are  all  males,  four  be'<ii|r  white  and 
one  coloured  person.  The  murderer,  who  is  a  white  man,  is  con- 
fined for  life,  and  the  others  for  periods  of  from  one  to  three  yearsi. 
The  murderer  was  an  intemperate  drinker,  ami  two  of  the  others 
\«rere  also  in  the  habit  of  being  intoxicated;  but  all  <  i  them  could 
read  and  write. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  is  after  the  Pennsylvania  system  of 
solitary  confinement,  as  practised  in  the  Penitentiary  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  prisoners  have  not  yet  been  furnish^^  with  regular  and 
constant  occupation,  owing  to  the  illnes  of  the  warden,  as  it  re- 

auires  a  special  examination  of  each  man's  capacities  to  ascertain 
le  kind  of  labour  best  suited  to  his  case ;  but,  though  they  have 
only  been  a  month  in  confinement  in  this  new  prison,  they  express 
i\  strong  desire  for  employment,  and  evince  great  gratification  at 
the  assurance  that  it  shall  be  furnished  them  regularly,  as  they 
hiive  been  within  the  last  ten  days  occasionally  ;  some  of  them  hav- 
ing made  up  the  sheets  used  in  the  prison,  and  evinced  the  sinceri- 
ty of  their  wishes  by  the  pains  which  they  took  about  the  work, 
and  the  neatness  of  its  execution. 

They  are  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  are  found  to  be  per- 
fectly docile  and  tractable,  as  far  as  can  be  known  from  their  ex- 
pressions and  deportment  yet  exhibited.  Free  intercourse  under 
the  license  of  the  inspector  (who  interposes  no  restrictions  not  ne- 
cessary to  safe  custody)  is  directed  by  law,  for  moral  and  religious 
instruction ;  and  public  religious  exercises  are  allowed  on  Sundays, 
in  the  corridor  of  the  prison,  care  being  taken  that  the  prisoners  do 
not  communicate  with  or  see  each  other.  The  law  also  requires 
that  each  cell  shall  be  fi  mished  with  a  Bible,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  and  that  one  hour  in  each  day  shall  be  allowed  to  the  pris- 
oners to  read  it.  They  have  also  been  furnished  with  tracts,  and 
it  is  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  warden  and  inspectors  to  adopt 
all  suitable  means  for  promoting  the  moral  reformation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  prisoners  under  their  charge. 

The  population  of  Providence  is  estimated  at  present  at  20,000 
persons.  Of  these  there  are  1000  coloured  peopu>,  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  is  found  in  Boston ;  but  these  are  here,  as  every- 
where else  in  the  United  States,  a  subordinate,  and,  to  some  extent, 
a  secluded  or  proscribed  race ;  as  even  in  the  city  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, founded  on  the  principle  of  "  entire  religious  freedom  in  re- 
ligious concernments,"  the  coloured  people  are  obliged  to  sit  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  gallery,  separated  from  the  whites,  in  every  place 
of  worship. 

Of  the  white  population,  the  great  majority  are  engaged  in  trade  j 
but  from  the  extensive  operations  of  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  Providence,  there  are,  perhaps,  more 
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weal  hy  men  here,  m  nroportion  to  the  wh  le  number  of  the  com- 

T£:  53"  '  1  "7  uu'^y  °^ ^^''  ^"»**"-  There  arc  al«o  n.any 
opdent  ndivuluals  who  have  retired  altogether  from  any  ctive 
participation  m  business,  th...,p;h  they  empToy  their  capital  in  the 

in  the  rtate  but  their  families  live  jik,  the  leisure  class  .„  the  old- 
er countries,  who  h^ve  withdrawn  altogether  from  trade. 

Hesides  these,  there  is  a  hnpny  aditiixture  of  learned  u    '  nro. 

fe&sional  imn,  m  the  heads  of  the  University,  the  judu  «,  senators. 

representatives,  and  memb..-s  of  the  legal  aJd  medic  '  pSio^ 

which,  from  Its  being  the  seat  of  learning  and  of  lee     nt-n      side 

in  or  near  Providence,  and,  from  their  numbers  and  i    i^eii '     nv. 

an  elevated  tone  to  society,  and  a  right  direction  to  the  p;.l  J- ■•  -  \tl 

.  >  h«  resul  of  this  is,  that  while  tkre  are  an  abundance  ot  spa- 

c        an.,  elegant  mansions,  richly  and  tastefully  furnished,  their 

r  jcupiers  V  e  not,  as  in  many  cities,  engaged  in  ostentatious  di*. 

;lay»  of  «     ir  wealth  by  costly  and  crowded  entertainments:  but 

%^ir  IS  i.     ,brietv  and  rationality  in  their  social  parties  which 

raa)       .  un  peculiarly  agreeable,    'i  i>e  hours  are  early,  the  re- 

Zht7u     T^^^:  ?"'^**'^  ^T*^  of  conversation  intellectual ;  and 

I  ivi  ''K^''''^'*"',"^  I'  ""  r  "''''*■  g^"^''-'"^  «=«•«.  't  is  darned 
no  favour,  but  merely  the  performance  of  a  duty,  to  make  strangew 
feel  among  them  as  if  they  were  at  home.  We  passed  someTf 
our  afternoons  and  evenings  during  our  short  sf  /here  in  circle* 
of  the  most  intelligent  anJ  agreealle  description ;  and  had  morl 

idence  than  during  all  the  many  weeks  we  v  ere  i  Boston  such 
IS  the  difference  between  places  so  near  each  other,  thougn  both 
are  large  cities,  and  each  the  capital  of  a  state. 

The  annual  Thanksgiving  Day,  which  was  fixed  for  the  29th  of 
November  in  most  of  the  New-England  States,  was  observed  durinff 

landing  of  the  Pilgnm  Fa  hera,  to  set  apart     ,iay  for  the  expression 
of  public  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the    iesslng  enjoyed  by  the 
country,  and  the  period  chosen  is  usually  during  the  season  of  au- 
tumn.    When  the  exact  date  is  fixed  by  the  governor  of  the  state 
he  issues  his  proclamation,  recommending  thr  general  observance* 
ot  the  day,  as  one  of  religious  expression  of  gratitude,  and  of  fes- 
tive meeting  with  kindred  and  friends;  and  custom  has  now  so 
long  sanctioned  this  observance,  that  its  return  is  looked  for  by  all 
classes,  but  especially  by  the  two  extremes  of  society,  the  very  old 
and  the  veiy  young,  who  enjoy  most  the  festive  character  of  the 
day  with  considerable  expectation  and  anxiety.     During  the  whole 
ot  the  day  all  the  shops  were  closed,  and  business  was  universally 
suspended.    In  the  forenoon  public  worship  was  held  in  all  the 
^a"r     Af*5^  *  sermon^  appiopriate  to  the  occasion  preached  in 
eac...    .:.t  -dinner,  all  the  iiiembcrs  of  xhe  several  famiUes  met  at 
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the  festive  board,  and  the  tables  were  loaded  with  more  than  their 
usual  weight;  turkeys  of  the  largest  size,  hams  of  the  greatest 
weight,  and  pumpkin  pies  of  the  most  ample  dimensions,  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  poorest ;  and  even  the  rich,  who  fared 
sumptuously  every  day,  had  an  extra  dish  or  two  on  this.  The 
evening  was  variously  occupied  j  and  as  the  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment are  generally  thronged  at  the  close  of  this  day,  there  was  a 
benefit  at  the  theatre,  where  Miss  ShirrefF  and  Mr.  Wilson  from 
England  performed,  with  several  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  from  the 
United  States ;  and  a  "  Thanksgiving  Ball"  was  held  at  the  City 
Hotel,  where  we  resided,  the  announcement  of  which  is  sufficient- 
ly curious  to  be  given  entire. 

"Thanksgiving  Ball.— Messrs.  Seamans  and  Wyman  respectfully 
inform  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Providence,  that  they  will  give  a 
ball  at  the  City  Hotel  on  the  29th  inst.  Dancing  to  commence  at  half 
past  six  o'clock.  Tickets  1  dollar,  to  be  had  at  bar.  Carriages  furnish- 
ed.    Gallants'  List  at  the  Bar." 

The  «  Gallants'  List"  here  referred  to  was  that  of  the  gentlemen 
by  whom  the  ball  was  to  be  attended,  the  inspection  of  which 
mi^ht  probably  lead  persons  to  determine  whether  they  would  go 
to  it  or  not.  The  ball  was  very  full  and  very  animated,  and  dan- 
cing was  kept  up  to  a  late  hour. 

It  was  on  this  evening  of  Thanksgiving  Day  that  the  friends  of 
temperance  in  Providence  thought  fit  to  hold  their  first  meeting  in 
Dr.  Tucker's  church,  to  discuss  the  question, "  Is  it  right,  expedient,  . 
and  necessary  that  legislative  aid  should  be  sought  for  to  promote 
the  temperance  reform  ?"  at  which  meeting  I  was  especially  invi- 
ted, and  announced  to  take  a  prominent  part,  to  maintain  the  af- 
firmative of  this  question  in  the  debate.  The  meeting  was  crowd- 
ed to  excess,  2000  being  the  estimate  of  some,  and  2500  of  others; 
and  many  were  unable  to  obtain  admission  for  want  of  room. 
This  discussion  was  attended  by  many  of  the  first  families  in  Prov- 
idence, as  well  as  by  many  persons  from  the  country,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  day  of  leisure  to  come  in  several  miles  from  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  The  whole  was  animated  and  agree- 
able, from  the  orderly  manner  in  which  the  debate  was  conducted, 
and  many  additional  friends  were  secured  by  it  for  the  temperance 
causs. 
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Female.employed  -Absence  ofZ^rled  Wome^wtK  ^slZrL  1'^"'"J. "'«» 
and  Appearance  of  al  engaged.-Causes  of  thi«  ..m»/.r«^  -  j  ■  P^".*''^*'"'^"'*'" 
for  .Uing  the  Fund.  of«th«e  PubSrhaSSro?"^,:^';?  a-Jld^S 

^J"^  lu*  ^if  *"  l"*^^  ^°  Prcvidence  were  to  the  Green^reet 
Cotton'  -11  ^^^f/^^'fg  Establishment,  and  the  Steam  Coro^^s 
Cotton-mills,  with  all  of  which  I  was  highly  gratified.        ^  ^ 

At  the  Green-street  School  we  found  a  beautifully  classic  anH 
perfectly  commodious  building,  in  the  form  of  a  s3  Doric  tem^ 
pk,  exclusively  devoted  to  f  .  business  of  education,  and  in  which 
no  one  slept  or  resided.  The  surbasement,  or  ground-floor  wa, 
appropriated  to  the  primary  school,  where  childrin  o?  both  se^es 
from  four  to  seven  years  were  taught  by  an  English  lady  perSv 
^!  J"'»^'^'.  mn  *^"  ^"'^  .  ^"  '^^  "PP^*-  «"d  principal^  S 

Eroom^fhSr"^  '"P"""*"  Tr  °^  ^''^'  °»  «««h  side  of 
the  room.  The  hal  was  spacious,  lofty,  well-warmed,  and  vet  suf- 
ficiently yen  ilated  beautifully  carpeted,  and  resembl  nga  drau^^ 
ing-room  rather  than  a  school.  At  the  head  of  the  hall  was  i 
handsome  elevated  platform,  with  the  superintendent's  desk  b^ 
hind  which  was  a  small  but  well-selected  library  of  useful  and  en^ 
tertaining  books,  for  the  perusal  of  the  pupils  ij  the  intervals  be- 
tween their  lessons.  Leading  off  from  thi^  upper  end  of  the  hall 
were  two  private  parlours,  used  as  recitation  rooms,  to  which  the 
several  classes  retired  when  they  were  ready  to  go  through  their 
exercises  or  recitations  before  their  respective  teachers,  whi?h  they 

wftL 5?K  -^l'^  K-^""  ^'^^^^  ^^^"^  interrupted  themselves,  or 
without  their  mtemipting  any  of  the  other  pupils  of  the  school 

1  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  books  used,  seeing  the 
exercises  of  some  of  the  pupils,  and  reading  their  school  journals! 
and  they  all  left  on  my  mmd  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the 
^tem  of  education  pursued,  and  of  their  proficiency  under  it.  The 
hours  of  attendance  were  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from  three  to 
hvej  and  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  pupils  bore  evidence  to 
their  not  beuig  overtasked.  The  boys  were,  in  general,  more 
riiddy  than  we  had  observed  them  to  be  in  Boston ;  and  the  girls 
though  all  of  them  more  delicate  in  their  figures,  and  generalfy  of 
softer  and  more  beautiful  features  than  would  be  seen  amone  the 
same  number  of  English  young  ladies  of  the  same  age.  had  vet  » 
greaxer  glow  of  healtliiness  on  their  cheeks,  and  less  of  languor  in 
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their  eyes  than  we  had  remarked  at  the  other  institutions  for  fe- 
male education  which  we  had  visited  elsewhere.  At  the  urgent 
request  of  the  principal,  or  head  master  of  the  school,  Mr.  Fuller,  I 
delivered  a  short  address  to  the  pupils,  congratulating  them  on  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed,  and  urging  them  by  every  consideration  of 
regard  for  their  own  happiness  and  the  general  improvement  of 
mankind,  of  which  it  might  be  hoped  some  of  them  were  destined 
to  become  the  future  instruments,  to  avail  themselves  of  these  priv- 
ileges while  they  were  in  their  possession,  and  before  the  period  of 
youth  should  have  passed  away,  never  again  to  be  redeemed. 

In  our  visit  to  the  bleaching  establishment,  I  was  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  principal  proprietors,  and  shown,  unreservedly,  every 
part.  The  building  in  which  the  works  are  carried  on  is  of  great 
extent,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  open  piece  of  water  called 
the  Cove,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  upper  or  north  end  of  Provi- 
dence. The  capital  invested  in  it  is  about  250,000  dollars,  and 
the  number  of  men  employed  exceeds  200.  Unbleached  cotton 
cloths  from  all  parts  of  the  state  are  sent  here  to  be  bleached. 
The  process  commences  with  putting  the  cloths  into  large  vats  fill- 
ed with  boiling  water,  and  the  proper  admixture  of  alkali  to  pro- 
duce the  whiteness  required.  The  cloths  arc  afterward  washed  and 
rinsed  in  several  successive  waters  till  made  perfectly  pure  and 
bright ;  they  are  then  dried  on  racks  exposed  to  currents  of  air, 
and  are  then  mangled  or  calendered  on  hot  metallic  rollers,  under 
great  pressure.  The  next  process  is  to  submit  them  to  an  operation 
called  "  beetling,"  under  which,  by  the  f=tamping  of  perpendicular 

{Hilars  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  it  isi  made  to  appear  like  Irish 
inen.  The  piece  is  then  folded  into  its  proper  width,  and  the 
whole  placed  in  a  hydrostatic  press ;  after  which  it  is  done  up 
with  the  greatest  neatness  and  elegance  for  the  packages  in 
which  the  Hnished  work  is  returned  to  the  original  manufacturer. 

The  reputation  in  which  the  domestic  manufactures  of  Amer- 
ica are  held  all  along  the  coasts  of  South  America  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  for  their  great  strength  and  durability,  as 
compared  with  English  ^oods  of  the  same  class,  is  just  like  the 
estimation  in  which  Indian  muslins,  calicoes,  and  chintses  were 
held  in  England  about  twenty  years  ago,  as  compared  with  Glas- 
gow and  Manchester  goods ;  and  both  were  well  founded,  because 
greater  labour  and  care  were  bestowed  on  their  fabrication,  and 
they  were  consequently  stronger  and  more  lasting.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  has  induced  some  British  manufacturers  to  have  their 
calicoes  and  printed  cottons  done  up  with  all  the  external  appear- 
ance of  American  goods,  and  sold  as  such  in  the  ports  of  South 
America  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

It  is  now  about  ten  years  since  this  bleachery  was  established, 
and  previous  to  its  erection  the  expense  of  bleaching  cottons  used 
to  be  12  cents  per  lb.,  which,  by  the  improved  processes  used,  is  now 
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reduced  to  one  and  a  half  cent ;  and  the  profit  is  ffreater  uDon  ihn 
smaller  rate  than  it  used  to  be  on  the  larger.  rfeTv^T^f  the 
^eanj.eng.ne  by  M-hich  the  ^vorks  are  cafried  on IsTo  hmls^ 
the  wages  of  the  men  emp  oyed  range  from  one  in  turn  ^«ii  * 

ceeas  dUO;  but  no  females  are  emp  oyed  in  the  establishmpnf 

thro.  T7r'  l^r^'''  *^^^^"''"^^^'  «"d  comfort  whTch  rSed 
throughout  the  whole  was  very  striking,  and  greater  I  thinlf^fn 
wodcf  be  found  in  any  similar  establishment  if  England       ' 

We  next  visited  the  steam  cotton-mills  recently  erlcted  by  a  com- 
pany of  capitalists  here,  and  now  in  full  and  profitable  oLraZ 

itornir*°^**!.'i"^^"  cotton-mills  in  MaWhester!  StSport 
Ashton,  Oldham,  and  Preston,  as  well  as  in  Glas(row  JnT^  ^  r  ' 
rndiar  with  all  the  processes  used  in  them  •  and  f  hid  experdt 
find  everything  in  the  American  mills  inferior  to  iL  Le  ?h  ngs  h 
the  English  ones,  merely  from  the  consideration  that  the  latter  h-'d 
enjoyed  all  he  advantages  of  long  establishment  and  greft  expert 
ence,  while  the  former  were  of  comparatively  recent  nrin-in     i^ 
surprised,  however,  to  find  this  in  alfthbgs  ^q^^T^^^^^^ 
,.erior,  to  any  similar  establishment  that  I  had  eve  Sed  ?t  C 
The  edifice  itself  is  a  massive  red  brick  structure  SfiOW^' 

the  roof,  the  hghtness  and  finish  of  the  towers,  and  the  «„erXL 
pect  of  the  whole,  made  it  look  more  like  a,me  pub  ic  bSTn^  Z 

In  the  interior  we  were  conducted  over  every  floor  from  thn  i,«o 
to  the  attic  and  saw  all  the  operations,  from  SoS  ng  in  the  bak^ 
of  raw  cotton,  to  the  last  finish  of  the  finest  threads  a!  well  n.  /jS 
department  n  which  all  the  machineiy  used  iX  mUl  ^t  maSe 
and  repaired ;  everything  appeared  to  us  to  be  in  the  hS 
ble  order,  and  the  operations  to  be  conducted  with  the  gfeatit^skUl 
and  attention     In  the  several  rooms  in  which  the  pefnle  were  a 
work,  more  attention  seemed  to  be  paid  to  cleanliness  neatn^  Li 
ornament  than  in  English  mills ;  w'hile  the  persons  emplteTCe 
all  better  dressed,  and  evidently  in  a  condit'^on  of  greate?comfort 
than  the  same  class  of  factory  operatives  in  Englafd     Therfar^ 
employed  m  the  whole  about  300  persons,  200  !f  whom  are  me^ 
and  100  women,  with  very  few  boys.  ^ 

The  wages  of  the  smiths  employed  in  making  and  renairina  th. 
J".^^".7-  'T^''^  ^'^°"-  -d  I  half  per  da?,  thouJTn!  t 
c«>ed  avu  uollars,  ana  some  more.   The  spimiera  averaged  a  Jojiw 
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per  day,  and  the  overseers  a  dollar  and  a  half.  The  women,  whose 
ages  ranged  from  16  to  25,  earned  half  a  dollar  and  three  quarters  of 
a  dollar  per  day,  and  the  more  skilful  a  dollar.  There  were  very  few 
married  women  at  work,  as  it  is  thought  discreditable  to  the  husband 
that  his  wife  should  do  anything  but  look  after  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements, and  attend  to  her  children  and  her  home ;  so  that,  un- 
less a  husband  is  improvident,  or  unfortunate  through  sickness  or 
any  other  cause,  the  wife,  though  married  from  the  mill,  never  re- 
turns to  it  As  it  is  undoubtedly  very  desirable  that  all  wives 
should  be  left  free  from  any  other  labour,  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
their  own  homes,  and  render  them  comfortable  for  their  husbands 
and  children,  I  should  like  to  see  the  same  state  of  things  intro- 
duced into  England,  where  the  sight  of  father,  mother,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  same  family,  all  working  in  the  same  mill,  and  all  earn- 
ing scarcely  more  than  a  father  and  a  single  son  will  earn  here,  is 
a  sad  and  melancholy  sight,  since  it  seems  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
their  intellectual  improvement,  or  their  future  elevation  even  a  sin- 
gle step  beyond  their  present  condition. 

The  hours  of  work,  exclusive  of  meals,  are  ten  in  the  winter  and 
eleven  in  the  summer ;  and  as  there  are  no  very  young  children 
employed,  the  hours  are  uniformly  the  same  for  all  engaged. 
Among  the  young  girls  of  the  factory  the  greater  number  were  ex- 
tremely pretty,  some  were  really  beautiful,  and  all  were  as  well 
dressed  as  young  milliners  and  mantuamakers  in  England.  The 
greatest  respect  appeared  to  be  shown  to  thera  by  their  employers, 
as  well  as  by  the  overseers  and  others  with  whom  they  had  occa- 
sion to  communicate ;  and  this  respect  was  the  better  secured  by 
the  females  all  working  together  in  certain  rooms,  and  the  males 
in  certain  others,  so  as  to  ensure  a  general  separation  of  the  two 
sexes  during  their  labours. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  condition  and  character  of  this 
class  of  operatives  in  America  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the 
same  class  in  Britain.  For  this  there  are  a  number  of  causes ;  one 
is,  that  the  tariff  of  protecting  duties  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
give  better  wages,  and  yet  realize  larger  profits  than  are  made  in 
England,  out  of  which  he  can  afford  to  bestow  many  ornaments 
and  comforts  which  a  more  limited  profit  would  oblige  him  to  cur- 
tail. Another  cause  is,  that  the  men  and  women  employed  in  the 
works  are  better  educated  while  children,  have  more  self-respect, 
are  more  temperate,  more  moral,  and,  consequently,  more  prudent. 
One  of  the  principal  manufacturers  told  me  that  it  was  custom- 
ary to  keep  an  open  running  account  with  each  individual  working 
in  the  mill,  some  being  paid  by  the  day,  and  others  by  the  piece ; 
and  that  they  never  drew  any  wages  in  advance,  but  always  left  a 
balance  to  accumulate,  so  that  at  the  end  of  each  half  year,  when 
they  came  to  a  settlement,  they  had  frequently  100  dollars  each  to 
pay  to  the  insUes,  and  sixty  and  seventy  doiiars  to  pay  to  the  fe- 
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males,  as  the  arrears  of  waees  not  drawn  h^f  ♦!,«.„     tu-  ^t.      . 
ivouM  furnish  it,  and  tlien  Zv  „ jt°  ! '  '"""'"/«'"'»  surplus 

heats  of  summer  nor  the  colds  of  winter%re  felt  in  ^,ch  extremes 
at  Providence  as  they  are  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Nnrfh     Tif 

tS^:^^\SL^rt  ^^"^^^"^  ?S  ^'  intJStm  thi 
laci  tnat  at  the  City  Hotel,  where  we  resided,  there  were  not  inorp 

Ind  fl.  '"^  P"^°"f  °"*  °^  ^^'y  «*  '^'  d:nner-table  who  tonV  Xe 
and  these  were  strangers  passing  through  the  city  and  .4on,,i^^ "t' 
the  hotel  for  a  day ;  while  at  the  Tremont  House  in  Bost.  ?  X^p 
about  the  same  number  of  persons  dined  at  what  is  ca  led  tT.! 
ianild  K^' 1'  ^^\''^'''  ^^"^^^™^"  (but  only  those  who  are  accot 

VoLril.— 3  K^^'^       "^  '""""'  ^""^'^  "^^'^  °"«n  from  twenty  to 
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thirty  decanters  of  wine  seen  on  the  table ;  and  those  who  did  not 

Eartake  always  formed  a  small  minority.  Even  in  the  boarding- 
ouse  at  boston,  to  which  we  removttl  tiom  tiie  Treraont,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  gentlemen,  and  several  ;>(  the  ladie.',  JranV.  tvine  reg- 
ulariy  at  dinner,  but  in  the  hotel  at  Pr  ii-ideace  it  was  *».  rare  oc- 
currence to  see  this  done  by  any,  bim!  tlit^'e  were  gene  ally  passen- 
gers. 

Among  the  few  peculiarities  that  1  noticed  was  thai  of  knockers 
being  used  at  the  doors  as  well  as  biills,  whereas  at  Boston  the 
latter  only  are  used  j  a^  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  many 
at  the  dv.'clling-housci!  of  that  city,  while  at  Providence  they  are 
seen  tm  abundantly  as  in  England,  being  affixed  to  almost  every 
door. 

In  the  carts  and  wagon  i  ussd  for  hfavy  ourdena,  oxen  were 
much  more  frequently  used  thai  borses,  ?<nd  ecoiicrav  was  assigned 
as  the  reason  of  this :  the  number  of  oxe  .  thus  employed  was  con- 
siderable ;  but  in  the  stage-coaclies  and  other  public  conveyances 
for  passengers  horses  alone  are  employed.        • 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

Departure  from  Providence.— Touch  at  Bristol.—Landat  Fall  River.— Journey  to  New- 
Bedford.— Religious  Services  at  NewBedfo«l  during  our  Stay.— Rev.  Mr.  Holmes's 
Account  of  the  Kegions  of  the  West.— Rev.  Mr.  Bent's  farewell  Address  to  his  Con- 
gregation.—Public  Meeting  at  New-Bedford  for  a  Sailor's  Home.— Visit  to  the  Beth- 
el Church. —Clothing  Store  for  Seamen.— Reading-room  and  Museum  of  CuriositieB. 
Tablet  to  an  English  Seaman  raised  by  Americans. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  8th  of  December,  we  left  Prov- 
idence by  the  steamboat  called  "  The  King  Philip"  for  New-Bed- 
ford, to  which  I  had  been  invited  to  deliver  my  lectures.  We  met  at 
the  wharf  a  number  of  our  Providence  friends,  assembled  to  take  a 
last  parting  shake  of  the  hand,  and  to  wish  us  an  agreeable  trip  aiid 
safe  and  speedy  return,  which  we  promised  to  make,  if  possible,  in 
the  ensuing  summer ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  we  left  the  City  wharf. 

Our  passage  down  the  Narraganset  Bay  to  the  southward  was 
agreeable,  though  there  was  nothing  of  particular  interest  to  en- 
gage our  attention  till  we  rounded  the  point  which  opened  the  bay 
and  town  of  Bristol,  where  we  landed  some  passengers,  and  took 
in  others  for  New-Bedford.  The  appearance  of  Bristol  from  the 
sea  is  pleasing,  and  the  active  buitU  on  its  wharves  indicated  con- 
siderable traffic  and  communicat;  '..  Several  fine  ships  of  between 
300  and  400  tons burde.i  were  ';-^iiig  in  and  discharging  cargoes; 
many  warehouses  and  miti  u'h  .itries  were  spread  along  the  edge 
of  the  town-  and  several  '  ^  ■■;    "ne  churches — among  others,  one 
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and  the  population  from  1600  to  2000.    The  ereat  dmih  „f  l!r' 

«.ely  u^  ,„  all  the  dwellings,  a,  well  a,  maiufactoriS  TZ 
From  Bristol,  which  we  reached  in  about  two  honis  after  le,vi„„ 

for  the  various  raaimfactories  established  here.    The  apDearan^^^f 

nng  population     Several  large  ships  were  Vbg  here  a"^  and 
one  a  Boston  ship  of  400  tons,  was  beating  out  ff  tre  bay  as  we 

was  rocky  and  sandy,  generally  level,  and  n^oMfat  a^v  time 
but,  sean  m  its  winter  dress,  with  snow  on  the  Sound,  ^as  more 
thanusuam^dreay.  We  reached  New-Bedford  in  abou  rwohours 
and  a  half,  ar  i  found  agreeable  quarters  provided  for  J  at  the 
Mansion  Houc^  by  the  friends  who  had  invited  us  here. 

uuie  raosi  agreeably.    .ly  course  of  lectures  on  Effvot  was  HpHv 
ered  on  the  evenings  of  each  week  in  the  old  CongreSKnS^^^^^ 
and  attended  by  audiences  increasing  from  abo?t  400  at  he  ^m 
mencement  to  more  than  600  at  the  close.    ThiroccuVatLn  1" 
u^al,  brought  us  speedily  acquainted  with  the  mo^  intelCnt  and 
influential  families  of  the  town,  from  whom  we  received  fomSch 

f  Zr*  ^'*  '"''^  ^^^"'"S  "°t  <>''^P^'^  by  the  lecture  was 
passed  in  a  large  party;  and  frequently, on  the  days  the  lectwes 
were  delivered  we  dined  with  one  family  drank  tea  with  a  second 
and^took  some  hght  refreshment  with  aUird,  afterthe  LtuTwas* 

Among  the  religious  services  that  we  attended  while  in  Npw 
Bedford  were  two  that  interested  us  very  deeply     The  fii^J  was  a" 
sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holies,  who  had  recentk  r^ 
turned  from  a  tour  through  the  western  regions  of  thp  T  w!'"Z/^ 
maae  m  connexion  with  the  promotion  of  religious-objecisl  a7d S 
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he  had  acquired  considerable  information  as  to  the  state  of  society 
in  the  (<reat  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  bordering  states  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee,  he  made  this  in- 
formation the  subject  of  an  address  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath 
to  his  own  congregation  and  such  other  person  as  chose  to  attend. 
The  account  which  he  gave  in  this  discourse  of  the  capacity,  fertil- 
ity, and  abundance  of  these  vast  and  teeming  regions,  was  stri- 
kmgly  impressive  and  full  of  grandeur  j  but  the  picture  which  he 
presented  of  the  state  of  society  there  was  painful  in  the  extreme ; 
and  the  cupidity,  recklessness,  intemperance,  and  profligacy  of  the 
mass,  as  he  portrayed  them,  excited  the  deepest  sorrow  and  regret 
that  such  beautiful  regions  should  be  peopled  by  so  unpromising  a 
class. 

The  other  service  that  interested  us  deeply,  but  in  another  way, 
■was  the  farewell  sermon  of  a  young  Episcopalian  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bent,  who  took  leave  of  his  congregation  previous  to  his 
departing  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  received  a  call  to  a  lar- 
ger church  and  more  extensive  charge.  Of  the  sects  here,  the  Bap- 
tists are  the  most  numerous,  the  Unitarians  the  most  wealthy,  and 
the  Episcopalians  the  fewest  of  all.  The  number  who  began  the 
first  congregation  of  Episcopalians  within  the  town  was  only  five, 
about  five  years  ago,  and  they  then  met  in  a  small  room.  Having 
augmented  their  number  to  about  thirty,  they  thought  that  the  build- 
ing a  suitable  church,  and  engaging  a  popular  clergyman,  might 
stUi  farther  augment  their  numbers,  and  this  they  resolved  to  do. 
The  church  was  erected,  and,  though  built  of  wood,  so  far  exceed- 
ed their  means  as  to  involve  them  in  debt.  The  clei^yman  was 
Erocured ;  and  if  learning,  eloquence,  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
is  public  duties,  and  humihty,  gentleness,  and  courtesy  in  his  pri- 
vate relations,  could  have  attracted  a  congregation,  the  gentleman 
they  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtaiii  Mr.  Bent,  would  have  ac- 
complished it.  At  the  end  of  five  yea.s,  during  which  he  had  en- 
deared himself,  not  only  to  his  own  flock,  but  to  the  whole  town, 
by  the  readiness  with  which  he  took  a  part  in  almost  every  benev- 
olent work,  his  communicants  did  not  exceed  fifty,  with  very  little 
prospect  of  increase ;  and  his  talents  and  character  having  obtain- 
ed for  him  a  reputation  that  had  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  immediate  sphere,  he  had  received  an  invitation  to  take  charge 
of  an  Episcopal  church  in  Philadelphia,  which  his  sense  of  duty  had 
induced  him  to  accept. 

We  attended  his  farewell  discourse  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
the  16th  of  December,  having  heard  Mr.  Holmes  on  the  preceding 
Sabbath ;  and  though,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  9th,  when  we  at- 
tended Mr.  Bent  for  the  first  time,  there  were  not  more  than  60 
persons  present,  the  congregation  attracted  by  his  farewell  dis- 
course amounted  to  nearly  400.  The  sermo»i  was  appropriate  and 
teautiful.    The  text  was  from  the  First  General  Epistle  of  Peter : 
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"For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower 
of  grass.    The  ^.^^  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  fadlth 
away;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever.    And  thtt 
the  word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  you."    The  1 
course  on  this  text  aimed  to  show  that  everything  was  in  a  sSe" 
of  change  and  decay:  brute  matter  and  animal  life,  p^U,'  ?om 
one  stage  into  another,  and  all  around  us  in  perpetuKnti  I 
but  that,  amid  all  this  change,  the  Gospel  remaS  perlTent  S 
enduring  to  the  end     Though,  in  the  course  of  events  the  min£ 
er  was  now  called  from  his  flock,  and  possibly  might  be  gatS 
to  his  father,  and  they  to  theirs,  before  they  should  meet  atfn 
^hlh'nlf  *>«»»"lhim  that  Gospel  which  he  had  preachedfaS 
wh  ch  othera  would  come  to  preach  after  him,  untouched  by  anv 
of  those  changes  which  afl^ct  all  other  thincrs  ^    ^ 

The  matter  and  the  manner  of  all  this  was  so  beautiful  so  dp 
vout,  so  tender,  and  so  affectionate,  that  out  of  the  400  UJsons' 
present,  there  was  scarce^^a  countenance  which  was  rS  S^' 
by  the  expression  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  concern  .wf^^ 
many  eyes  were  suffused  with  Wand  soL  o?  hTS 'atTac^! 
lr^T""''f  *"  shed  them  freely  and  copiously.    The  s^JS^ 
closed  by  a  farewell  hymn,  written  by  hiiself,  copies  of  S 
were  placed  m  the  pews;  and  every  voice,  though  mamvwrre  in 
a  state  of  tremulation  through  exce^  of  feding,  IppTJd  to  iob 
in  the  solemn  strain  m  whicli  it  was  sung.    It  was  altogether  thS 
most  affecting  rehgious  service  that  I  had  yet  attended  nAeco^n! 
tiy  and  made  me  share  the  common  regret  that  such  a  p^tor  aiS 
such  a  flock  should  be  separated.*  ^  ^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  Sabbath  a  larg-e  public  meeting 
fTtK:*  *'  Baptist  Church,  the  largest  edifil  in^JSw-Bedtl 
for  the  purpose  of  makmg  an  appeal  to  its  inhabitants  in  favoS 
of  establishing  a  "Sailors'  Home,"  as  at  New-York  Boston  Th^ 
dsewhere  in  which  the  seamen  a;riving  at  th7s  port  m^^^^^^^ 

t  f^Jf' ^f.-°^  ^^"'l'.  l"^  «o™fortlble  boarding-house,  with- 
out the  temptations  to  which  thejr  are  hourly  subject  in  their  usual 
haunts,  from  being  constantly  plfed  by  inteJestei  partieswUh  b- 
toxicating  drinks.  As  the  interest  wh'ich  I  had  ever  take^  n  Z 
TVitT''}^'^'  condition,  improving  the  character,  Ladi 

fL  L?  !?f  °'*'  '"^  ^"J^y^"*'  °^  ^^^'"^n  «s  «  <=la^,  both  in 
England  and  America,  was  well  known  here,  the  meeting,  which 

had  been  some  time  contemplated,  was  purposely  deferred  till  my 
arrival^  and  I  was  specially  invited  to  attend  and  take  a  part  inTte 
proceedmgs,  which  I  cheerfully  did.  ^ 

The  meeting  began  to  assemble  about  six  o'clock,  and  the  church 

w^  soon  crowded  in  every  part,  about  1500  pei^ns  findmTaS 

Pittance  and  many  being  obliged  to  go  away  for  want  of  Lm[ 

The  gallenes  were  filled  with  a  large  body  of  seamen,  S  d^ 

•  A  copy  of  the  parting  hymn  wUl  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.'xiI. 
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and  in  their  neatest  trim,  whicb,  as  they  were  almost  all  uniformly 
dressed  in  blue  jackets,  wiistcoats,  and  trousers,  with  white  shirts 
and  black  silk  cravuts,  uikI  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum, 
Ir.cl  u  <ind  characti  i  istic  effect  in  its  mere  aspect,  and  undoubt- 
edly a:  .iiited  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  meeting  in  behalf  of 

Uieirrace.  ,  ,,,«»* 

The  proceedings  of  the  evenmg  were  opened  by  tl'  Key.  Mr. 
Moggridi^e,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  with  prayer.  The  chairman, 
Samuel  Rodman,  Esq.,  a  Quaker  of  opuUnce  in  the  town,  and 
president  of  the  New-Bedford  Port  Society,  then  explained  the  ob- 
ject of  the  mfMUn^,  ,tr  '  invited  general  attention  to  the  statements 
which  would  follow.  After  mis  the  report  of  the  last  year's  pro- 
ceedings was  read,  and  the  first  resolutions  were  moved  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bent,  each  of  whom  made 
very  feeling  and  appropriate  addresses  in  support  of  them. 

I  was  next  introduced  to  the  audience,  and  occupied  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening,  speaking  for  about  two  hours,  and  erabraang 
a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  setting  forth  the  grounds  on 
■which  seamen,  as  a  class,  had  powerful  claims  on  the  rest  of  the 
community,  who  were  all  more  or  less  benefited  by  their  toils  and 
labours,  in  the  extension  of  geographical  discovery,  the  spread  of 
commerce,  and  the  promotion  of  civilization  ;  and  whose  peculiar 
disadvantage  and  privations,  and  the  special  dangers  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  in  the  shape  of  .;  ,ery  conceivable  lempta- 
tion  that  assailed  them  when  they  came  on  shore,  streng'hened 
those  claims  on  the  other  portions  of  the  community  for  aid  and 
protection,  to  sa^e  them  from  the  dangers  wb-  the  land  rather 
than  the  sea  presented  to  them.  ^,      „   ,^        -    „„  ., 

I  recommended  the  establishment  at  New-B  Ifora  of  a  |'Sai 
Home,"  on  the  plan  of  aa  improved  boarding-house,  with  dry 
doir.<;3tic  comfort  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  with  auxiliary  amusements 
of  an  innocer  and  instructive  kind,  but  free  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  into?  ating  drinks.  The  mr de  by  which  this  could  easily 
be  accomphoucd,  by  a  ery  light  tonnage-duiv  on  the  ships  c- 
voted  specially  to  this  end,  was  clearly  shown ;  le  success  jf  simi- 
lar undertakings  in  other  places  proved  ;  and  the  benefits  that 
would  result  i  om  all  this  fi  a  pecuniary  and  economical  po  it  of 
view,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  objects  of  hu  lanity,  morality,  and 
rehgion,  were  enlarged  upon  at  length.  Th(  result  of  tW  whole 
was  the  unan  i.  ;>us  adoption  of  a  rcsol  ition  <  set  about  L.ailding 
and  est  lishin<  the  "Sailors'  Home  propo?  i,  without  delay, 
and  pro(      np      e  funds  for  it  al    r  the  manner    uggested. 

The  !  etii  as  altogether  i  teresting  an  npressive,  and  the 
feeling  awakeut  was  strong  i  enthusiastic ;  so  that  a  liberal 
collection  was  made  on  the  spot  assist  the  funds  ref  uirec'  for 
carrying  forward  the  proposed  object,  ind  many  names  were  col- 
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lected  also  as  frienrls  to  the  undertaking,  who  thus  pledged  them- 
selves to  future  exertions  in  its  behalf. 

During  our  stay  in  New-Bedford  I  went  to  visit  the  Bethel 
Uiapel,  which  has  been  already  erected  for  the  religious  services 
of  the  seamen ;  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Francis  Alden,  at  whose 
invitation  I  had  come  to  New-Bedford  to  deliver  my  lectures,  and 
Mr.  Lnoch  Mudge,  the  chaplain  of  the  Bethel,  v  insr  cted  the 
clothing-store,  reading-room,  and  museum  attached  to  .he  stab- 
hshment.  The  first  of  these  originated  with  the  ladies  ol  ..ew- 
Bedford,  who  wished  to  provide  apparel  for  sick  seamen  and  their 
families  when  in  need.  This  led  to  its  enlargement,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  sailors  generally  with  outfits;  and  the  wives, 
daughters,  and  widows  of  seamen  are  employed  in  making  them, 
receiving  good  wages  for  their  labour,  and  constant  employment, 
while  the  seamen  are  furnished  with  better  clothing  and  at  cheaper 
prices  than  from  the  common  stores. 

In  thf  iding-roora  are  books,  papers,  and  journals  of  various 
kinds;  ..a  here  is  kept  a  register,  in  which  the  name  of  every 
seaman  of  the  port,  as  far  as  it  can  be  obtained,  is  entered,  with 
his  place  of  birth,  age,  and  other  particulars,  and  an  entry  made  in 
a  separate  column  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  persons  to  whom, 
m  the  event  of  his  death,  he  wishes  a  communication  to  be  made, 
and  to  whom  he  desires  any  property  he  may  leave  to  be  trans- 
mitted ;  an  arrangement  that  is  attended  with  the  best  effects,  and 
worthy  of  general  adoption. 

In  the  museum  are  a  great  variety  of  natural  productions  and 
curiosities,  gathered  chiefly  in  the  whaling  voyages,  from  the  vari- 
ous continents  and  islands  visited  in  their  track,  including  many  of 
the  dresses,  warlike  weapons,  and  even  idols,  of  the  islanders  of  the 
South  Sea,  with  shells,  minerals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  other 
curiosities  of  nature  and  art. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  find  in  the  Bethel  Chapel  many  tablets  of 
marble  set  up  by  the  seamen,  in  token  of  lijeir  affection  for  ship- 
mates lost  at  sea;  and  I  was  still  more  pleased  to  find  that  the  first 


instance  of  this  kind  was  one  in  which  a  young  Englishman,  John 
of  London,  who  was  the  on'  '    ne  of  his  nation  among  the 


GloA 

whole  ew,  had  been  lost  overboard  a'  hn  age  of  twenty-two, 
from  V  hip  China,  on  the  27th  of  Jan  ,  1835.  On  the  return 
of  the  to  port,  after  an  interval  of  .Uauy  months,  his  American 
shipma  ^  subscribed  to  procure  a  marble  tablet,  to  be  set  up  in  the 
Bf'thci  Chi  I  ch  to  his  memory,  and  had  a  funeral  discourse  pro- 
nounced on  hf  occasion  of  ts  being  placed  there,  at  which  all  the 
sailors  tl  n  in  port,  as  well  is  the  ladies  of  the  Port  Socic  and 
many  of  the  princip  '  fnmili.  s  of  the  town,  attended.  In  a  subse- 
quent instance,  when        oung  English  seaman,  Idonging  to  the 


reveni    xhooner  of  the 
criwfc^d  a  ban  ?ome  n; 


^ort,  died,  the  American  commander  and 
:6  tac'let  set  up  in  the  Beth 
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his  memory,  and  these  examples  have  now  become  of  general 
adoption.  Such  acts  as  these  are  agreeable  to  record,  and  worthy 
of  recommendation  for  general  imitiition.* 

Our  stay  at  New-Bedford,  though  short,  was  full  of  pleasure ; 
and  we  experienced  more  friendly  attentions,  and  found  oui-selves 
more  completely  at  home,  in  the  agreeable  and  hospitable  society 
of  its  inhabitants,  than  we  had  yet  done  since  landing  in  America, 
much  as  we  had  before  experienced  of  all  this  in  many  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Union. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

Plan  and  Appmtmnca  of  the  Town.— Public  and  private  Building!.— Population  and 
Ciassea.— Maritime  Character  and  Connexions  of  the  Inhabitants.  —  Anecdote  of 
New-Bedford  Sailorboya  in  the  Penrian  Gulf.— Uoraeatic  Manners,  Charac-»ri»tics, 
and  Causes.— Kindness  and  HoapitalitT experienced.— Skill  in  removing  Hoi  .tea  from 
their  original  Poaitions.- Visit  to  the  Village  and  Port  of  Matapoissett— Extensive 
Hhip-building  carried  on  there —Manufacture  of  Salt  from  the  Sea-water.— Visit  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robbins.— Description  of  hit  curioua  and  valuable  Library.— Township 
of  Rochester.— Use  of  the  word  "  Town."— Ameriauusms  generally  old  Engliab 
Phraaes.- Journey  from  New-Bedford  to  Plymouth. 

The  town  of  New-Bedford  is  one  of  the  prettiest  that  we  had 
yet  seen  in  the  United  States.  Its  beautiful  and  advantageous  po- 
sition, the  regularity  of  its  plan,  the  good  taste  of  its  public  bmld- 
ings,  and  the  ample  size  and  substantiality  of  its  private  mansions, 
air  combine  to  give  it  an  air  of  opulence  and  comfort  which  must 
Strike  every  stranger  who  visits  it. 

New-Bedford  lies  on  the  western  bank  of  the  River  Acushnett, 
■which  first  flows  into  the  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea  that  here  receives 
its  waters,  and  then  discharges  itself  into  Buzzard's  Bay.  The 
town  of  Fairhaven  occupies  the  eastern  bank  of  the  same  river, 
the  two  places  being  connected  by  a  long  bridge  resting  on  piles, 
and  crossing  two  or  three  small  islands  in  its  course.  The  breadth 
of  the  stream  from  town  to  town  is  little  short  of  a  mile,  New- 
Bedford  rises  gradually  from  the  river's  bank,  over  the  side  of  the 
eastern  hill,  at  an  easy  angle  of  ascent,  till  its  houses  reach  the 
upper  edge  or  ridge,  which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  distant  from  the  water's  edge  about  half  a 
mile.  This  constitutes  the  breadth  of  the  town,  while  its  length 
along  the  sea-border,  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extreme,  is 
little  short  of  two  miles.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with  great  regu- 
larity, the  longitudinal  streets  running  north  and  south,  parallel 
^th  the  line  of  the  river,  and  the  lateral  streets  running  east  and 

*  Copies  of  two  tableU  of  this  description,  one  to  an  English,  and  one  to  an  American 
•eaman,  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XIII. 
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west,  f  ora  the  upper  ridge  to  the  stream ;  so  that,  on  riding  alonir 
this  ndge,  and  looking  downwanl  to  the  east,  every  new  street 
pa^ed  by  presents  a  new  and  unobstructed  opening  to  the  water. 

rhe  streets  are  in  general  from  tiO  to  80  feet  in  breadth,  and 
many  of  them  are  linecf  on  each  side  with  trees.  The  business  part 
ot  the  town,  near  the  water  and  the  wharves,  is  the  least  beautiful, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  the  counting-houses,  stores,  shops,  and 
warehouses  that  abound  there ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  town  con- 
tains many  noble  mansions,  as  large,  as  elegant,  and  constructed  in 
as  good  taste  as  any  in  the  country.  They  reminded  us  very  for- 
cibly of  some  of  the  beautiful  buildings  of  Canandaigua,  in  the  State 

AvxJt'^'  *'*''"^'  ^'^^  *^^™'  °f  **>«  P"'-*^8t  sty'fe  of  architecture, 
ana  like  them,  too,  surrounded  with  beautiful  grounds,  shrubberies, 
and  gardens ;  while,  instead  of  the  lake,  they  have  the  more  varied 
and  more  extended  prospect  of  the  river  that  flows  before  the  town 
in  the  east,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  blue  sea  to  the  south. 

Aniong  the  public  buildings  is  an  excellent  custom-house  and 
postottice  m  one,  built  of  Massachusetts  granite,  with  a  fine  Doric 
portico  J  a  new  market-house  and  town-hall,  now  erecting,  of  gran- 
ite also,  with  Doric  portico,  100  feet  by  70;  a  commodfous  court- 
house, ot  brick,  with  an  Ionic  portico.  There  are  no  less  than  14 
churches,  though  the  population  is  not  more  than  12,000,  many  of 
which  are  elegant  structures,  particularly  a  new  Unitarian  Church, 
built  of  granite,  in  the  Saxon-Gothio  style,  with  massive  square 
tower  and  turrets;  and  a  new  Baptist  Church,  with  a  fine  Ionic 
portico  and  tower  of  the  most  graceful  proportions.  Besides  these, 
there  are  several  banks  and  an  academy;  while  many  of  the  pri- 
vate dwellings  are  so  highly  ornamental,  and  some  of  them  even 
so  imposing,  as  works  of  art,  that  they  would  do  honour  to  any 
city  of  the  Old  World  as  well  as  of  the  New. 

The  population  of  New-Bedford  is  estimated  at  12,000  persons, 
and  It  is  believed  that  there  are  among  them  a  greater  number  of 
wealthy  families  than  in  any  town  of  the  same  population  in  the 
country,  their  wealth  having  been  wholly  accumulated  by  trade. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  opulent  class  here  are  Quakers;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  these,  nearly  every  other  person  of  wealth 
began  his  career  as  a  shipboy  at  sea,  and  passed  up,  through  the 
various  gradations  of  seaman,  officer,  and  commander,  and  then  re- 
tired to  place  his  capital  out  to  profitable  use,  and  live  compara- 
tively at  ease. 

New-Bedford  has  furnished  more  captains  to  the  regular  lines  of 
packet-ships  between  New-York  and  London,  and  New-York  and 
Liverpool,  than  any  other  town  on  the  coast.  One  of  the  oldest 
veterans  oi  this  service.  Captain  Crocker,  is  now  living  at  New- 
Bedford,  a  fine,  robust,  and  healthy  old  sailor,  active  and  vigorous 
at  85 ;  and,  after  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  between  England 
and  America  more  than  200  times,  and  occupied  the  post  of  com- 
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modore,  or  oldest  commander  in  the  service,  for  many  years,  he  is 
sow  the  president  of  an  insurance  office,  and  universally  beloved 
and  respected. 

Amone  the  many  minor  circumstances  which  rendered  my  visit 
to  New-Bedford  particularly  agreeable,  was  a  fact  of  which  I  had 
wholly  lost  the  recollection,  but  which  others  had  kindly  remem- 
bered to  my  advantage.  Of  the  captains  furnished  by  New-Bed- 
ford to  the  New-York  packets,  there  were  four,  who,  as  long  ago 
as  the  year  1817,  sailed  from  this  port  as  boys  in  a  ship  called  the 
Leonidas,  commanded  by  Captain  Job  Stevens,  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
At  that  period  I  was  myself  sailing  in  that  sea,  in  command  of  the 
"  Humayoon  Shah,"  or  the  "  Magnificent  Monarch,"  a  fine  frigate 
in  the  service  of  the  Arab  prince,  the  Imaura  of  Muscat ;  and  these 
four  youths  rowed  their  commander  alongside  the  frigate,  in  a  visit 
which  he  paid  to  me  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Being  much  struck  with 
their  interesting  appearance — for  they  were  all  sons  of  captains, 
and  destined  to  become  captains  themselves,  though  they  pulled 
the  oars  of  the  jolly-boat,  as  is  usual  with  all  the  boys  who  are  in- 
tended to  be  made  thorough  seamen  of  in  this  counlry — I  invited 
them  on  board,  and  bade  the  steward  give  them  refreshments ;  a 
favour  which  was  so  well  remembered  as  to  be  talked  of  on  their 
return  home,  and  to  be  made  the  subject  of  universal  comment  and 
praise  in  New-Bedford,  as  soon  as  my  intended  visit  to  it  was  made 
known.  I  regretted  to  learn  that  all  these  four  captains,  whose 
names  were  Huddlestone,  Stevens,  Swift,  and  Stoddart,  were  now 
at  sea ;  but  their  relatives  and  friends  here,  to  whom  they  had  told 
this  anecdote,  had  treasured  it  up  for  my  arrival ;  and  before  I  was 
in  New-Bedford  a  week,  I  heard  it  repeated  to  me  by  twenty  dif- 
ferent persons.  If  so  slight  an  incident  as  this  could  elicit  grati- 
tude and  kind  remembrance  from  those  who  were  the  subjects  of 
it,  and  praise  from  those  who  heard  of  it,  at  a  distance  of  so  many 
years,  who  can  doubt  but  that  an  interchange  of  hospitality  and 
friendly  services  would  bind  nations  together,  as  it  binds  individu- 
als, more  strongly  than  treaties,  however  skilfully  drawn  up  or 
elaborately  composed  ?  and  that  England  and  America  could  be 
so  united  by  reciprocal  kindness  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  though,  unhap- 
pily, there  is  still  too  strong  a  tendency  in  England  to  undervalue 
everything  American,  and  too  strong  a  jealousy  in  America,  gen- 
erally, to  admit  readily  the  superiority  of  anything  English ;  though 
the  exceptions  to  these  instances  of  mutual  prejudice  are  happily 
growing  more  and  more  abundant  every  year. 

I  may  add,  that  the  pleasure  of  our  visit  to  New-Bedford  was 
greatly  mcreased  by  our  meeting  here  an  English  lady,  Mrs.  Lum- 
bard,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  to  know,  and  to  rank  among  the 
warmest  of  our  friends  in  London,  thirty  years  ago ;  and  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman,  Captain  Atkins  Adams,  with  whom  I  had  sailed, 
twenty-nine  years  ago,  in  the  ship  Rising:  States,  of  Marblehead. 
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tfte  large  circle  of  their  friends,  to  make  our  stay  as  full  of  pleasure 
as  It  was  possiole  to  be,  and  to  make  us  regret  the  cloJ^  of  e'eJ^ 
day.  as  hnnging  us  one  day  nearer  to  the  ti?ne  of  our^aratbn^ 
The  domestic  manners  of  the  families  of  New-Bedford  were  oe- 
cuiarly  agreeable  to  us,  characterized  as  they  were  by  rjappy 
wZti?   gf"«'-*J.f  «"'pnce,  good  sense,  frankness,  and  mor?Sf 

eTw^er^^  ISm&'h  "  "'  ""'^  ^ "  ^"  '^'  ^"^--^n  cKcter 
f»  Zffi!'     K  •  ^^  P^'^'^P^  ^""^'^^  causes  may  be  assigned     One 
S  t    K^T  ^""^  "°  ^^^"^  *»«'•«'  «^  in  Boston  and  the  Cer  ciU^ 
so  much  above  otlers  in  wealth  and  possessions  as  to  mike  them 
separate  themselves  into  an  upper  or  exclusive  caste  theTntejxouS? 

r  Jn7.  f^u'  '"^  '"'^?'''  ^"  P^'^"^  of  moderate  co^;^^^^^^^^ 
ratable  character,  and  affable  manner.  Another  cauTi  iS 
having,  for  tl^e  most  part  either  passed  their  lives  at  sea  or  m^^g fed 
much  with  sailors,  they  have  that  frankness  and  heartiness  ^f  man 
«„'Hn\';*^ir-*'"l^'^  'I  ?>^""^'^  «"  '^'  ^orJd  over  IThird  c^use" 
St^to  ttt'^.^^^  having  embraced  a  wiSer  range 
man  usual— for  trips  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  in  whaline  and 
m  trading  voyages,  are  undertaken  every  year  from  tWs  porf  and 
one  captam  was  named  to  me  whose  ife  hadTcompaS  hhn 

uood  Hope— they  have  had  a  larger  intercourse  with  the  di4r#^rf 
nations  of  the  world,  and  rubbed  off  many  of  the  Ingles  ofTatbnl 
a  prejudice  which  adhere  so  strongly  to  those  who  al way  ?ema"* 
at  heme;  while  many  also,  after  they  have  acquired  a  comrSen^y 
by  their  distant  voyages  at  sea,  take  a  trip  with  their  faSes% 
England,  visit  France  and  other  Continental  countries  from7he„ce 
end  come  back  greatly  improved  in  intelligence,  feelings,  and  man: 

tZ^Air^^M  ^'J  ^^^l'^^.^^*!  to  the  particular  claims  which  Cap- 
am  Adams,  Mre  Lumbard,  and  the  four  sailor-boys,  now  all  caL 
tains  had  established  for  us  before  we  came,  was  t^  make  us  re- 
spected, courted,  and  entertained  by  every  one  who  could  obtain  a 
visit  iVom  us;  and  to  comply  with  the  iishes  of  as  many  as  we 

iZt '"  ^r*'^^'  ^'  r^°^*^"  obliged  to  dine  with  one^rmiTy! 
take  tea  with  a  second,  and  pass  an  evening  party  with  a  tlZ  • 
so  that,  If  we  coud  have  been  "killed  with  kindnL"  we  were 
really  in  danger  of  such  a  death.  ' 

The  people  of  New-Bedford  are  as  skilful  as  they  are  in  other 
parts  of  America  ,n   the  removal  of  houses  from  the  places  in 
which  they  ,yere  built  to  a  more  convenient  locality.     One  lar^e 
house  was  pointed  out  to  me,  built  of  brick,  with  six  tall  chimnevs 
which  had  been  moved,  whole  and  complete,  from  the  spot 

where  it  was  first  PrPTfo^  «»♦},«.  Vii  * i_     '     .       mc  »poi 

,  „|,  u.^  ii,.j^  .,j  jj  uiuru  remote  feuU  eieva- 
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ted  position ;  and  it  was  asserted  and  repeated  by  many,  in  whose 
veracity  I  had  the  fullest  confidence,  that  all  this  was  done  while 
the  family  were  living  in  the  house,  and  operations  of  cooking 
going  on  during  all  the  time. 

Another  case  was  pointed  out  to  me,  in  which  a  small  wooden 
church  was  moved  from  its  position  in  the  street  to  make  room  for 
the  large  stone  church  now  occupying  its  place,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Mr.  Holmes ;  the  smaller  church,  m  its  new  position,  being 
at  present  used  as  a  lecture-room.  And  a  third  instance  was  shown 
to  me,  in  which  a  church  had  been  cut  down  from  the  roof  to  the 
foundation  in  the  centre,  the  two  parts  drawn  asunder  from  each 
other,  and  the  open  space  filled  up  so  as  to  connect  the  whole,  thus 
adding  about  thirty  feet  to  the  length  of  the  building  when  com- 
pleted. ^ 

During  our  stay  at  New-Bedford  we  made  an  excursion  to  a 
thriving  little  seapoit,  within  the  adjoining  township  of  Rochester, 
called  by  its  ancient  Indian  name  of  Matapoisset.  The  inhabitants 
do  not  exceed  800  in  number ;  yet  so  actively  are  they  engaged  in 
ship-building,  for  which  the  locality  is  peculiarly  favourable,  that 
they  launch  upon  the  average  four  large  ships,  besides  many  smaller 
vessels,  in  the  course  of  each  year.  About  three  years  ago,  there 
were  nine  ships  of  from  300  to  400  tons  each  on  the  stocks  at 
once,  and  three  of  them  were  launched  on  the  same  day.  In  the 
proportion  of  ships  to  population,  Matapoisset  perhaps  exceeds  any 
other  ship-building  port  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  ves- 
sels are  engaged  in  the  Soulliern  whale  fishery,  like  those  of  New- 
Bedford,  and  some  in  carrying  general  freight  of  merchandise. 
The  smaller  ones  are  engaged  in  coasting  and  fishing  voyages. 
Salt  is  uuuiufactured  here  also  to  a  great  extent  from  the'sea-water, 
which  is  pumped  up  from  the  sea,  and  deposited  in  shallow  reser- 
voirs or  salt-pans,  from  whence  the  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation 
of  the  water. 

At  this  village  we  had  the  pleasure  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
most  venerable  of  the  New-England  divines  of  the  present  day, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Robbins,  who  has  been  for  forty  years  the 
pastor  of  the  congregation  over  which  he  now  presides,  and  who, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  flock. 
We  were  conducted  by  him  over  his  library,  which,  for  such  a 
spot,  is  both  extensive  and  valuable,  and  particularly  rich  in  anti- 
quarian and  biblical  lore.  He  has  collected  also  a  vast  number  of 
pamphlets  and  other  works  on  the  early  history  of  America,  which 
are  all  so  well  classified  and  arranged  as  to  be  immediately  avail- 
able for  the  illustration  of  any  point  of  American  history,  and  form 
altogether,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of 
historical  memorials  in  the  state,  the  number  of  the  separate  pam- 
phlets exceeding  4000. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  upward  of  3000  volumes  m  general 
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itnVn^  belles-lettres,  and  theology ;  and  among  the  last  no  less 
^nri™  P°J?^^'-°"1  ^°/'°«'  »any  of  them  printed  between  1450 

ton  of  ancie.it  Bibles,  among  which  is  a  copy  of  Cranmer^  an- 
other of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  several  of  King  James's,  one  of 
^13    and  one  of  1630,  in  black  letter;  a  cofy  of  Co^erLe's 

let  U7S  ^  H '^K^"'  f  °Py  °^  ^*-  •^«'°™^'^  ^^^''  printed  at  Ven- 
^Li     f?u    nu  ^nr''  ^''°  ^  '^"P^  °^  ^"'^"'s  Bible,  including  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  translated  by  the  mS! 
sionary  Elhott  into  the  language  of  the  Narraganset  Jia^'  X 
formerly  occupied  these  parts ;  this  was  printed  at  Cambridge  Ta? 
nr^Sn'  ^  A°"^-^^°  !^  *^'  y^^'  1^3,  being  the  first  Bible  IZ 
Ki'"  K  "T^'  A^"u  ««*y-tl"^e'^  years  after  the  first  settlement 
of  Massachusetts.    At  the  end  of  this  Bible  is  a  translation  into 
the  same  tongue  of  the  whole  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins's  verSS 
of  David's  Psalms,  the  versification  of  which  is  verf  curious  TnS 
appearance,  orthogiaphy,  and  pronunciation,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing may  serve  as  specimens: 

Indian  Version. 
Na  mo  wasketomp  ut  ohkeit  Uz, 
nob  ussowesu  Job,  kah  nob  woske- 
tomp  a  panuuppeyeuoo,  kah  aamp- 
wesu,  kah  noh  quoshont  Godoh, 
kah  aqueleah  matcheseonk.  Kah 
nokitteauan  nesausuk  tabsuroh 
wanaumonuh,  kah  nisbuoh  wut- 
tauronoh. 

Indian  Translation. 

Tohwutch  nag,  pence wohteacheff. 

Musquantamvvehettil  ? 
Tohwutch  tahroche  teagas  nag 
Unnaatammohettit. 
Having  passed  some  hours,  when  in  England,  with  the  late  Dr 
Adam  Clarke,  m  .Kamining  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  collection  of  b[: 
bles  at  Ken^rngton  I  adnsed  Dr.  Bobbins  to  open  a  communication 
with  his  royal  h.ghne^  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  literature"  w'ch 
might  be  productive  of  mutual  gratification  * 

The  township  of  Rochester,  of  which  Matapoisset  forms  a  part 
^  about  SIX  miles  square,  the  usual  area  assigned  to  such  town- 

prompt  and  graciou',  reX,  sending  ou   to  Hr   nnihi„*  •""•'"""sduke  retyrned  a  Terr 
WM  spoken  of  wifh  g,  ^at  and  deserved  ^^weTn  m^flrf^S  ^  ]^'Z  S'  '"^ 


Job,  I,  1,  2 
There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of 
Uz,  whose  name  was  Job ;  and  that 
man  was  perfect  and  upright,  and 
one  that  feared  God,  and  eschew- 
ed evil :  And  there  were  born  unto 
him  seven  sons  and  three  daueh- 
ters.  ^ 

Psalm  ii.,  1, 
With  restless  and  ungoverned  rage 

Why  do  the  heathen  storm  1 
Why  in  such  rash  attempts  engage 

As  they  can  ne'er  perform  ? 
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annually  by  a  town's  meeting — and  these  regulate  everything  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  township ;  while  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  and  the  justice  of  the  peace,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  council  of  the  state,  discharge  the  functions  of  the 
judiciary.  It  is  the  universal  custom  here  to  call  these  townships 
by  the  name  of  "  town,"  and  thus  an  inhabitant  would  say,  "  The 
town  of  Rochester  is  six  miles  square,"  or  "  the  village  of  Mata- 
poisset  is  situated  within  the  town  of  Rochester."  As  English 
persons  usually  understand  by  the  word  town  a  concentrated  col- 
iection  of  dwellings,  this  different  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used 
here  gives  rise  sometimes  to  ludicrous  mistakes.  An  English  lady, 
"who  was  married  to  an  American  gentleman,  heard  him  describe 
his  residence  as  within  the  town  of  Rochester,  which  the  lady  nat- 
urally supposed,  from  his  stating  it  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants, 
to  be  a  pretty  large-sized  town.  On  their  way  thither,  the  husband 
hav'  j^  passed  the  limits  of  the  adjoining  township,  exclaimed, 
''  Now,  my  love,  we  are  very  near  home."  To  which  the  wife  re- 
joined, "  But  where  is  the  town  ?  I  do  not  see  it  yet."  "  Oh  !" 
replied  the  husband,  "  why,  we  have  been  in  the  town  for  several 
miles  past."  The  astonishment  of  the  lady  was  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  "  Town  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  why,  I  see  nothing 
but  fields,  and  cattle,  and  trees ;  for  not  a  single  house  is  visible  in 
any  direction.  Surely  this  is  a  strange  kind  of  town  without 
houses."  Yet  such  was  the  "  town"  of  Rochester,  or  .  wnship, 
which  would  be  the  more  accurate  hame.  The  dwelling  of  the 
husband,  which  was  within  the  "  town,"  was  a  country  mansion, 
surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  neighbours  within  a  mile ;  and  the 
area  of  six  miles  square  was  spread  over  in  the  same  way  with 
scattered  dwellings,  hamlets,  "nd  villages,  several  miles  apart  from 
€ach  other,  but  all,  in  the  New-England  sense  of  the  term,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  town  ! 

As  connected  with  the  different  use  and  acceptation  of  certain 
words,  and  the  peculiarity  of  some  particuLr  expressions,  I  may 
mention,  that  in  this  quarter,  to  "  hire  money"  is  vsi  id  for  to  bor- 
row, and  to  "  hire  a  farm"  or  a  house  is  used  for  to  rent  it.  The 
word  "smart"  appeared  to  be  in  general  use  to  indicate  good 
health,  as,  for  instance,  when  persons  were  asked  in  the  usual  mau 
ner,  "  How  d'ye  do  this  morning  ?"  the  answer  woi'M  oft>?n  o- 
« Smart,  thank  you,"  or  "Pretty  smart,"  which  is  a  degree  belo\,, 
and  "  Quite  smart,"  which  is  a  degree  above  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion. In  England,  the  word  "  smart"  is  usually  applied  to  gayety 
of  appearance  and  finery  of  apparel  or  decoration  among  lands- 
inen ;  but  at  sea  it  is  used  to  imply  activity,  readiness,  and  intelli- 
gence. Thus  "  a  smart  officer"  is  one  who  thoroughly  understands 
his  (Uity,  and  is  active  and  efficient  in  maintaining  discipline ;  and 
the  mjunetion  "  be  smart"  is  often  given  to  seamen.  In  this  sense 
it  is  uiicd 


meaning  a 
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^Tn  ^"  ■''''^u^'  intelligent,  and  capable  person.     The  i^ord 

old  English  J  as  the  phrase  «  chorewoman"  is  still  used  in  London 
for  an  ^ass^tant  servant,  called  in  to  help  the  don^Ssl  del" 

Indeed,  most  of  the  phrases  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
"Amencamsms"  are  in  reality  old  English,  and  wenrobablv 

bemg  that  they  have  become  obsolete  in  England  but  are  s  11  ron 

eTtht''^^  "^f  5'^'-  --^^  «"  ^"^^^"-  of  thTs  it  may  be  m  nt  on! 
ed  that  the  act  of  cutting  anything  out  of  wood  with  aSe  L 

then  known.  So  the  phrase  «  as  liev,"  implyinff  «  as  soon  »  is  nW 
English.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the' Eigfth  th^ha^e  was  com 
mon  m  English  writings;  and  fn  Tyndal  the  maCTprelce ?o 
his  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  Lm  the  orTginal  Lbrew  and 
Greek  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  he  uses  the  word  "  lieveT"  to 
convey  the  meaning  which  we%hould  now  expreiby  hlterms 
"much  sooner"  or  "rather,"  in  the  following  paSa'e,  in  whLT 
speaking  of  the  great  hostility  of  the  Romish  clergy  to°anv  trin  la 
ton  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue  heSv^"  A^tS  J 
books  had  they  liever  to  be  put  fSh  aga^si  feUlna^^^^^^^^^ 
ings  and  doctrine,  than  that  the  ScriptuL  should  come  to  fght." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

-Air  of  God  Save  the  King -oVto  the  pSiT'''""^"''""?^  ^'-  J^^bbins. 
thodox  Church.-E«mi„afion  oahe  Town  fnd  'tel^cX"""  ''^'^"'"  "'  "*"'  ^" 

Having  been  invited  to  attend  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
Lrndmg  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth,  we  left  NerBedford 
ca  the  mormng  of  l^riday,  the  2M  of  December,  with  some  ale^ 
uble  friends,  who  engaged  an  extra-stage  for  the  purnSe  O,^ 
par^  insisted  of  Mr  Francis  Alden  and  his  lady,  ffi  descend- 
ed  from  the  pilgrim  fathers,  John  Alden  and  Gov^  Sford 
whose  silver  cup,  brought  over  in  the  Mayflower.  weTL  fll!.!!' 
ers  01  ior  me  ceiebiitUon ;  Captain  Atkins  Adams,  with  whom  I  had' 
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come  to  this  country  29  years  ago,  when  we  sailed  together  from 
London  to  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  and  his  lady ;  Mr.  Jenny,  another 
descendant  of  the  pilgrim  fathers ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Robbing, 
of  Matapoisset,  who  had  been  invited  to  deliver  the  annual  oratio'^ ; 
Mrs.  Buckingham,  my  son,  and  myself. 

We  left  New-Bedford  at  half  past  eight,  passed  through  Fair- 
haven  at  nine,  and  .after  an  hour's  pleasant  ride  through  a  stony 
and  barren  tract,  in  which  we  drove  ten  miles,  we  reached  the  cen- 
tre of  the  township  of  Rochester  soon  after  ten.  Here  we  alighted 
at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Lumbard,  the  lady 
whom  we  had  known  as  a  warm  and  intimate  friend  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  in  England ;  and,  early  as  the  hour  was,  we  found 
prepared  for  us  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  in  a  luncheon  or  sec- 
ond breakfast,  of  which  we  all  heartily  partook.  Starting  from 
hence  again  at  twelve,  we  passed  over  a  more  sandy,  but  still  in- 
fertile territory,  except  for  pine-wood,  which  lined  the  road  on  ei- 
ther side,  and  after  a  drive  of  three  hours  more,  performing  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles,  we  reached  the  ancient  town  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  foimd  apartments  provided  for  us  at  the  "  Old  Colony 
House"  hotel. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  falling  this  year 
on  a  Saturday,  and  Saturday  evening  being  revered  in  many  parts 
of  New-England  as  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  the  public  ball,  which  usually  closes  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  anniversanr  day,  should  on  this  occasion  be  given 
on  the  night  preceding.  The  ball  was  to  be  given  in  the  building 
called  "  Pilgrim  Hall ;"  the  tickets  of  admission  were  three  dol- 
lars each,  including  refreshments ;  and  the  hours  of  dancing  were 
limited  from  seven  in  the  evening  till  three  in  the  morning.  Hav- 
ing been  joined  by  a  large  party  of  other  New-Bedford  friends,  who 
came  down  in  their  own  carriages,  we  made  a  "  goodly  company" 
for  the  ball,  and  attended  it  early  in  the  evening.  The  number  as- 
sembled was  about  400,  more  than  half  of  whom,  we  were  told,  were 
residents  of  Plymouth,  and  the  other  half  were  strangers  from  Bos- 
ton, Providence,  New-Bedford,  and  the  surrounding  towns.  The 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  nearly  equal,  though  I  was 
informed  that  among  the  resident  population  of  Plymouth  the  fe- 
males are  nearly  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  males,  the  young 
men  leaving  the  town  between  15  and  20  to  study  or  pursue  the 
calUng  to  which  they  intend  to  devote  themselves  for  life.  But  as 
the  greater  number  of  the  strangers  who  come  to  visit  them  at  the 
annivorsary  are  gentlemen,  the  severe  cold  of  the  season  making  it 
inconvenient  for  ladies  to  travel  much  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
inequality  of  the  sexes  is  agreeably  adjusted  and  r  alanced ;  and 
thus,  at  die  Pilgrim  Ball,  as  it  is  called,  there  is  never  any  want  of 
partners. 

The  dano«s,  wViir.li  ivprp  all  nrpviruifilv  firgrl  mi    ani\  or 
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rately  than  with  us  in  England  ''rnnfr?'^  »'''**'•, i""*"®  «ccu- 
ish  /ances,  and  quadrSles  ^'S  visS "t^eT/  ,^^^^^^^^  ^P^"" 
those  at  the  president's  levee  in  WoS  T  ,'n'scellaneous  as 

in  Sale.  alrLy'SiST  for,?^^^^^  ^-^« 

entertainment  in  Plymouth  througLt  the  ve«r  i  °"'^  P"^J'^ 
can  save  up  the  requisite  -um  nfT^L  i  Ti  '  ^^^f^  P^'"«°n  *hat 
scruples  of  ?  rerigronlU^aslo*^^^^^^^^^^  - 

makes  a  point  of  attending  the  anLal  bf  1     '^\Y    '''*^'"""^"^' 

the  pntkmen  'danced  b^Zcl„a™f  :,^''hT<i'S  ^T.  "^ 
blacE  and  while  plaid  trousere,  such  m  were  fSion^hl.  f  "'""'' 
ing-wear  in  England  a  few  veara  aro     On!  Zj  ?         i"  '"°"'- 

yellow  ™„r„cJslippe„,a„/Sc:f;;  do  eXr^^^^^ 

be  considered  a  proper  ball-dress  at  hnm^     tT/i  a-      ?  ^°"'" 

exhibited  no  such'mrrks  of  cardrne^TneJ^^ 
but  ran  generally  into  the  opposite  extreme^    ri"  ^.^^.f  ?   "  v^' 
mixture  of  coloura,  great  profusion  of  rihI!S!'     a  ■  "°^*  ^?"'''^"^ 
ces,a„  almost  Indial  foL^i TbeLf  and  Wh^ '"  ""T  'f 'f  " 

t"n^Tn?Sth^^^^^*i"^^^'-PP^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  as  If  by  common  consent,  "the  peS  "  and  1^^'f ''i^^' 

:a^f  Sr4;LtM  w,K  r«ir  5 

not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  countenance  vvhich  dKt  «? 
press  satisfaction,  cheerfulness,  and  good-nature.     Sofne  of  thl 
younger  ladies  were  among  the  most  beautiful    hat  we  had  let 
seen  m  America ;  three  or  foSr  were  exquisitely  lovelv  a^  il IZ' 
mens  of  feminine  beauty,  could  hardly  be  surL^d.  I  thfnk^^^^^^^^^^ 
countrv  in  the  globe,    If  accurate  Miniatures  "ou Id  be  taken  n? 
thera  W  first-rate  artists  for  any  colKction  of  female  hp«^,fl«  • 
annuals  or  other  similar  publlcaLs,  they  wouldZ  worth  "^^^^^^^^ 
deal  to  any  painter  or  publisher  in  England.     SuchTvelv Mri 
under  the  graceful  pencil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  woufdha^ 
been  numbered  among  the  richest  of  his  gems  ® 

We  remained  at  the  ball  till  near  midnight, 

o9 


midnight,  when  the  spirit  ot" 
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the  dance  was  in  no  degree  abated,  and  some  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  our  party  continued  until  three  in  the  morning.  The  next 
day  was  devoted  to  the  remaining  business  of  the  celebration,  which 
took  place  in  the  following  order.  At  ten  o'clock  there  was  a 
parade  cf  a  military  company  called  the  Standish  Guards,  consist- 
ing of  about  fifty  men,  well-dressed,  armed,  and  drilled.  To  these 
it  was  intended  to  piesent  a  new  stand  of  colours ;  and  for  this 
purpose  a  platform  was  erected  in  front  of  one  of  the  houses  in 
Court  Square,  on  which,  after  the  music  of  an  excellent  band,  a 
young  lady  of  about  eighteen  ascended,  accompanied  by  her  fa- 
ther. Her  dress  was  a  cloth  riding-habit,  with  velvet  cap  sur- 
mounted by  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  and  a  long  white  blonde 
veil  hanging  gracefully  on  one  side  of  her  face.  She  delivered  a 
short  but  appropriate  address  to  the  captain  of  the  companjr  on 
presenting  him  the  colours  for  his  corps.  The  captain  replied  in  a 
much  more  ambitious  strain  ;  his  oration,  which  had  been  evidently 
penned  and  committed  to  memory,  was  of  the  most  inflated  style, 
filled  with  lofty  and  sonorous  words,  and  full  of  heroism,  devotion, 
wounds,  and  death.  Its  effect,  however,  was  completely  marred 
by  the  gallant  captain  closing  his  unusually  florid  and  energetic 
speech  with  the  words,  "  In  the  name  of  this  corpse,  I  receive, 
madam,  the  flag  presented  by  your  own  fair  hands."  Not  a  mus- 
cle of  any  countenance  betrayed  the  slightest  perception  of  this 
error  in  pronunciation ;  for  in  America  it  is  common  to  give  to  all 
French  words  used  in  the  language,  such  as  rcnde,  tour,  &c.,  the 
pronunciation  which  their  authority  would  warrant  if  they  were 
English,  and  to  speak  them  as  if  they  were  written  rout,  tower, 
&c°  At  first  this  strikes  one  as  a  great  vulgarity ;  but  it  is  no  more 
so  than  the  constant  practice  of  the  English  themselves,  in  giving 
to  French  names  a  purely  English  pronunciation,  as  in  Paris,  Ca- 
lais- Lyons,  &c.,  which,  though  maintaining  exactly  the  same 
orthography,  are  so  differently  pronounced  by  the  natives  of  Eng- 
land and  France. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  colours  we  repaired  to  the  Pilgrim 
Hail — of  which  a  more  detailed  description  will  be  given  farther 
on — and  the  members  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  there  forming  them- 
selves into  a  line,  and  being  joined  by  all  the  strangers  and  most 
of  the  resident  heads  of  families  in  the  town,  marched  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  band,  in  a  long  procession,  to  the  principal  church,  a  fine 
Gothic  braiding  recently  erected  by  the  TJnitarians.  Here  we  heard 
the  oration  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robbins.  It  was  a  grave, 
sensible,  and  well-arranged  discourse,  chiefly  historical,  but  happi- 
ly blended  with  moral  reflections  suggested  by  the  event  commem- 
orated, and  the  associations  of  the  time  and  place.  In  the  course 
of  the  service  an  ode  was  sung  by  the  choir  and  audience  to  the 
of  "  God  save  the  King,"  which  tune  has  been  long  since 


air 


adopted  and  used  in  this  country  for  devotional  hymns,  under  the 
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name  Amenca."  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  some  beautiful 
hnes  on  the  subject  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  by  two  ofThe  Tweet^ 
roets  of  the  country,  Mr.  Pierpont  and  Mrk  Sigourney  • 

of  flp'f niTif  ""f  iT"^  ^/  ',?  «PP''°P"ate  hymn,  sung  to  the  tune 
of  the  "Old  hundredth  psalm,"  the  peculiarity  of  ^hicf  was  St 
^as  delivered  out  line  by  line,  after  the  manner  of  tL  Sgrims  ^ 
It  being  on  record  that  m  their  devotional  exercises  these  ffirs' 
followed  here  the  practice  then  common  in  England,  of  reading 
from  the  pulpit  a  single  line  only  of  the  psalm  to  be  sung  anS 
vvhen  that  was  finished,  but  not'  before,  giving  out  the  fecond 
This  was  a  nractice  well  adapted  to  a  period  when  the  e  were  not 
prm  ed  boo^s  enough  for  all,  and  when  all  could  not  re^S     bu 

muc°terr"{  1  ?'  P"""*  t^'  ^-^^^  circumstancesa'ret' 
much  changed.    A  ludicrous  anecdote  is  current  on  this  subject 
^v  nch  states  that  the  minister  gave  out  from  the  pulpit,  to  the  S 
astonishment  of  his  congregation,  the  following  paLoxical  S 
from  an  old  version  of  fiavid's  Psalms.    The  hL  line  was  this : 

"  "l^"  Lord  will  come,  and  he  will  not"— 

This  seemed  so  flat  a  contradiction  in  terras  that  many  refused  to 
sing  It  at  all,  supposing  that  there  was  some  error  bXdeliverl 

ieedLg  ir      '' "'"' '''"  ^'''^''  ^"^^^^^'^  ^y  '^'  «^^S 

"Be  silent,  but  speak  out"— 

Which  seemed  so  impossible  to  be  done  that  the  choir  were  in  de- 
spair j  though,  If  the  two  lines  had  been  read  at  once,  whh  atter 
tion  to  the  punctuation,  they  would  stand  thus : 

"  X*'*  ^"'^  ^'"  come,  and  he  will  not 
He  silent,  but  speak  oui." 

After  the  service  the  guards,  who  had  escorted  the  PiWrfm  So 
ciety  to  the  church,  marched  homeward  in  military  order  an"  S^ 
afternoon  was  given  to  mterchange  of  friendly  gVeetings  and  do 
mestic  visitmgs.  In  the  evening  a  large  assemblage  waf  cofw 
at  the  orlhodox  church  of  Mr.  Hall  toliear  an  addre^on  ?he  hS 
tory  and  influence  of  temperance  societies  in  Great  Britab  whiih 
I  had  been  announced  to  deliver  there. 

The  audience  was  very  numerous,  and  the  impression  appeared 
to  be  as  powerful  as  could  well  be  desired,  the  address  lasdn  '  uS 
ward  of  two  hours,  and  great  numbers  coming  at  its  close  tS  ex- 
press their  satisfaction  and  their  regret  at  its  not  being  longer. 

On  Sunday,  the  23d,  we  attended  the  church  of  the  r|v  Mr 
Briggs,  and  heard  a  very  eloquent  and  beautiful  sermon  fron  a 
passage  m  the  Gospel  of  St.  John :  "  He  must  increase -alluS  to 
the  increase  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  the  general  spread  jf 
his  doctrines  over  the  civilized  world.  It  embraced  a  most  intSn  J 
and  philosophical  review  of  the  history  of  the  past:  it  comSeS 
also  a  survey  of  the  present;  and  it  cLied  fo^rwa'rd  tS^S 
•  See  Appendix,  No.  XIV.  and  X7. 
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to  the  prospects  of  the  future.  The  sermon  was  written,  as  is  almost 
always  the  case  in  this  country ;  d  the  preacher  was  voung,  from 
25  to  30  J  but  it  was  a  most  mat  erb  ^mposition,  and  admirably 
delivered  :  we  had  the  pleasure  lo  leu.  that  tlie  whole  character 
of  the  man  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  i  he  proiessions  of  the  min- 
ister. 

During  the  three  remaining  day  of  our  stay  at  Plymouth,  the  24th, 
26th,  and  26th  of  December,  we  were  engagec  liuring  'le  morn- 
ings and  afternoons  in  examining  all  the  ol  jet  t-  of  interest  in  the 
town,  and  in  the  evenings  in  delivering ,  in  the  I  ilgrim  Hall,  three 
Lectures  on  Palestine,  which  were  att  nded  by  ^  ry  large  aurlior.- 
ces  in  proportion  to  the  population,  bej^.nni'^  with  150  on  the  hrst 
evening,  and  ending  with  more  than  300  ua  the  third.  This  occu- 
pation, too,  brought  me  here,  as  elsewhere,  acquainted  with  the 
principal  families  of  the  place,  who  were  all  niost  anxious  to  show 
us  attention  in  the  exercise  of  their  he  pital'^s,  and  in  opening  to 
us  every  source  of  information  on  all  the  topi%  s  of  intert  *  connect- 
ed with  Plymouth  and  its  neighbourhood  on  \vl  ich  v  .esired  to 
be  informed. 

With  their  aid  and  assistance,  therefore,  we  vi-  1  the  rock  on 
which  the  Pilgrims  first  landed  from  the  Mayflowtf  the  ship  that 
brought  them  from  England ;  the  Pilgrim  Hah,  *vii  its  noble  pic- 
ture, and  its  interesting  museum  of  PilgTira  relics;  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  first  settlers,  in  which  the  mate  of  the  Mayflower, 
at  the  age  of  98,  was  deposited  in  1697,  the  gravestone  bearing 
the  inscription  being  still  preserved,  he  being  only  21  on  his  arrival 
in  the  settlement,  and  living  77  years  after  his  landing;  and  the 
Record  Office,  in  which  we  saw  the  original  documents  as  far 
back  as  1623,  when  plots  of  ground  were  assigned  by  lot  to  the 
settlers ;  as  well  as  many  enactments  and  orders  of  the  first  court, 
attested  by  the  autograph  signatures  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  Brad- 
ford, Winslow,  Standish,  Brewster,  Prince,  and  Morton.  From 
these  united  sources  of  documentary  and  oral  information,  the  fol- 
lowing history  and  description  of  Plymouth  is  drawn. 
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"S.":a;.K.!i'°8".iffiX^^^^^  E-^-'ion  of  .he  Pi,. 


xecution  lor  Crime  -Severe  Siekne».  nnd  .iellTyZ 

-l-ines  for  drinking,  amoking.  and  Sabbath- break- 

torting  high  Profit«.-ln»tnnce  of  Rigour  and 

-Singular  Kegulation»  reaperting  Manners  — 


«  -- .-.«  v'llllllUM' 

tioii  of  Trial  bv  Ji  >  — Firat 
Hurricane —Firat  Code  of  > 
>ng  —  Punishmont  of  v 
Impartiahty  in  ex«  -uti 
Union  of  Plymouiii  wii 
•ion  to  Uovernor  Wine 
of  the  Quakera  — Selli 
Magistrates.— Efforla  u 
house  both  empty,  and 


-= — -  ----o"""'"""  .iJ>iK»"  niig  manners.- 

^ijy  of  Masaachusetts.-Oliver  Cromwell's  Commis- 

4i  Notice  of  Horses  seen  m  the  Colony.— Persecntinn 

.^.U.  for  Slaves-Employment  of  native  Indian,  m 

mouth  in  the  Temperance  Reformation.-Jail  and  IW 

leries  of  Rum  eitinct.-Native  Indiana  in  Plymouth 


The  history  of  the  foundation  of  Plymouth  Colony  is  too  re- 
markable and  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  in  any 
description  of  America ;  and  written  on  the  spot  itself,  every  incl!^ 
dent  of  ,t  assumes  additional  importance.  Without  en  ering,  how- 
ever, into  very  minute  details,  an  outline  of  the  principal  ^vente 
connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  remarffie  LttS 
may  very  appropriately  precede  a  description  of  its  present  condi- 

The  religious  persecutions  which  characterized  the  reigns  of 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  in  England,  led  many  of  the 
most  pious  and  worthy  of  the  nation  to  selk  an  asylurfnother 
countries,  and  to  become  voluntary  exiles  from  thei?  native  land 
thlr^       "  '^        oppressions  to  which  they  were  subjected 

It  was  in  the  year  1620  that  a  party  of  such  exiles  went  to  Hol- 
land, under  their  pastor,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  where  they  resided 
in  peace  for  some  feiv  years,  first  at  Amsterdam  and  then  at  Leyden  • 
but  hnding,  even  tAere,  some  obstacles  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
religious  opini    i;^  and  little  prospect  of  advancing  their  condition 
they  resolve-',  about  the  year  1616,  to  remove  to  America.     Their' 
motives  fo    Ans  step,  as  recorded  by  themselves,  were  to  "preserve 
the  morals  of  their  youth ;  to  prevent  them,  through  want  of  em- 
ployment from  leaving  their  parents  and  engaging  in  business  un- 
tavourable  to  religion;  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  incorpora- 
ting with  the  Dutch;  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  m  remote  parts  of  the  world;  and,  by  separating  from 
all  the  existing  establishments  in  Europe,  to  form  the  model  of  a 
pure  Church,  free  from  the  admixture  of  human  additions  " 

In  1617  Mr.  Robinson  employed  Mr.  Robert  Cushman  and  Mr. 
John  Carver  as  agents  for  his  church  to  the  Virginia  Company  to 
obtam  a  grant  oi  temtory  for  setllement  within  their  limits,"  and'  at 
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the  same  time,  security  firon)  the  king  that  they  should  enjoy  their 
religious  freedom.  They  did  not  return  till  1618,  and  the  answer 
they  brought  was,  that  the  Virginia  Company  would  grant  the 
land,  and  "  the  king  would  connive  at  them,  and  not  molest  them, 
provided  they  carried  themselves  peaceably ;"  but  he  would  not 
set  the  example  of  granting  any  act  of  toleration  officially,  or 
under  the  great  seal  of  state.  In  1619  a  second  negotiation  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Bradford  and  Mr.  Cushman,  and  these  obtained  the 
patent  desired ;  but  as  it  was  not  in  all  respects  such  as  was  unan- 
imously approved,  it  was  never  made  use  of;  and  they  contented 
themselves  with  obtaining  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, which  was  made  to  them  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River— all  the  territory  north  of  the  Cl^^apeake  being  then  called 
"Northern  Virginia"— -and  determined  to  rely  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  the  issue. 

It  was  thought  best  that  a  portion  of  the  whole  number  should 
go  out  first,  and  that  Mr.  Robinson  the  pastor  and  another  portion 
should  remain  behind  until  the  arrival  of  the  first  party  should  be 
heard  of.  This  being  agreed  on,  several  of  the  congregation  sold 
their  estates  and  made  a  common  fund,  which,  with  money  contrib- 
uted by  others,  enabled  them  to  purchase  the  Speedwell,  of  sixty 
tons,  and  to  charter  the  Mayflower,  of  180  tons,  for  the  voyage. 
All  things  being  ready,  they  prepared  to  embark  at  Delfthaven. 
The  following  touching  account  is  recorded  in  the  New-England 
Memorial,  of  the  last  hours  they  passed  on  the  Continent  of  the 
Old  World  before  they  embarked  for  the  New. 

"  When  they  came  to  the  port,  they  found  the  ship  and  all  things 
ready ;  and  such  of  their  friends  as  could  not  come  with  them  followed 
after  them,  and  sundry  came  from  Amsterdam  to  see  them  shipped,  and 
to  take  their  leave  of  them.  One  night  was  spent  with  little  sleep  with 
the  most,  but  with  friendly  entertainment  ani  Christian  discourse,  and 
other  real  expressions  cf  Christian  love.  The  next  day,  the  wind  being 
fair,  they  went  on  board,  and  their  friends  with  them  ;  when  truly  dole- 
ful was  the  sight  of  that  sad  and  mournful  parting,  to  hear  what  sighs, 
and  sobs,  and  prayers  did  sound  among  them,  vihat  tears  did  gush 
from  every  eye,  and  pithy  speeches  pierced  each  other's  hearts,  so  that 
sundry  of  the  Dutch  strangers  that  stood  upon  the  cjiay  as  spectators 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  Yet  comfortable  and  sv^eet  it  was  to  see 
such  lively  and  true  expressions  of  dear  and  unfeigned  love.  Their 
reverend  pastor  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and  they  all  with  him,  with 
watery  cheeks,  commended  them  with  most  fervent  prayers  unto  the 
Lord  and  his  blessing ;  and  then,  with  mutual  embraces  and  many  tears, 
they  took  their  leave  one  of  another,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  leave 
of  many  of  them. " 

The  pilgrims  embarked  on  board  the  Speedwell,  at  DelAhaven, 
in  Holland,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1620,  and  sailed  for  Southarapttu, 
in  England.  Here  they  found  the  Mayflower  awaiting  their  arri- 
val, and  both  vessels  sailed  from  the  port  logeiher  on  the  5th  of 
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obliged  to  put  into  Dartmouth  to  rpn»Jr .  k..*  -r 

tons  burden  '  ^^  "*^'  '^^^^^  ^°^°  »  vessel  of  180 

teiS^InS  ?'^t°'  ^'°'"  P^y'"^"*^^  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
bv  the  NnHK  v;    •  ^    i^      ^"^  ^^^  *^n  made  to  the  emiffrants 

before  they  sent^  shore  a  partvSVp.^''''^^""^*^^^^^  b"*' 
ascertain  4eth.r  a  lanL/col  te  S  ?  !^!  ^"'""^'  ^°^ 
bled  in  the  cabin  of  thrMfySr  anftpr  '*1'  '^'^  ^'^"" 
service  of  thanksgiving  a^pral^^^o letodTtP  ''''^^ 
they  drew  up  and  signid  the  folCin^  brief  hi  l*^"\^o^sh.p, 
pact  of  civil  government :  '°'^'"&  ^""^^  *>"*  memorable  com- 

thrioVarsubjrtst'^:;J'dreTd"^^^^^  r'''.  "«  ""^-written, 

of  God,  of  Great  Britain.  See  and  l£?«nH  ^^  ^^/r™''^  ''^  ^^^  S'-a^e 
&c.,  having  undertaken  Keffiorvo^A'"^,'''^^^^^^^ 
Christian  flith,  and  honour  of  our  kZalSi'''  *"*  advancement  of  the 
the  first  colony  i„  the  SthelnTart  ?f  vtM^V'bVT''  *°  P^^"» 
solemnly  and  mutually,  and  in  the  ore^lm^J^fn^A^  1^^^^  presents, 
covenant  and  combine  oursevestoSSr  int.  a  °'^-,^!!'*  ''"^  «"«'her, 
our  better  ordering  and  oreservatinS^tif  r  T  *  "'""'^  ^^  Pol'^'c.  for 
said;  and  by  virtui  h2reS?d7enact  r^nlS  '''''*!l',^  ""^^^^  «"<!«  ^^ore- 
equal  laws  and  ordinSs,  acts  consSt.S?'  ^"Z  'L^'"^  «"«»» J"«t  and 
time,  as  shall  be  thoSt  most'  mZr  S      '  '»"<'. °ffi«««.  ^om  time  to 
good  of  the  colony,  u2  Iff  wTn^oSl  »T!.^"''"l/*'^*''«  «'^"«'-a» 
dience.    In  witness  wher^nf  wJ^ofT   ®  *"  '^"®  subjection  and  obe- 
at  Cape  Cod,  ZZ7eZdivnfN.^  ''l'"^""*°  subscribed  our  names, 
our  sS^ereiga  lord  S  &es  Ti^Wnh  V^'  ^'^'  ""I  '^'  '^'g"  o( 
ist,  and  of  Scotland  the  5t!jSa  io  JnUesJ!^^^"^^     ^^  ^''^""^  '^^ 

e  J^'^ndThf  fi^r>"'^  ^^  ''^^  °^  ^'^^  41  ™a'e«  among  the 

s.cp  U.1  ashore  when  the  boat  landed  at  Plymouth  "^dThrfiU" 
therefore,  to  set  his  foot  on  the  Pilgrim  Roct         '  ^* 
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The  first  governor  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  all  was  John  Car- 
ver, and  the  head  of  the  first  exploring  party  was  Miles  Standish. 
On  the  13th  of  November  the  wives  of  the  pilgrims  were  set  on 
shore  to  wash,  and  a  party  of  the  men  was  formed  to  explore  the 
interior.  These  ranged  the  woods  for  several  days,  and  saw  five 
Indians  at  a  distance,  but  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  draw  near. 
They  found,  however,  a  ship's  kettle,  some  European  garments, 
knives,  pack-needles,  and  pieces  of  old  iron,  which  were  subse> 
quently  ascertained  to  be  parts  of  the  wreck  of  a  French  vessel 
driven  on  the  coast.  Some  Indian  dweUings  were  also  found,  but 
their  inmates  had  all  deserted. 

The  result  of  their  investigations  was  not  sufficiently  encoura- 
ging to  induce  them  to  settle  at  Cape  Cod,  so  that,  after  farther  ex- 
plorations, they  determined  on  fixing  themselves  at  the  spot  then 
called  by  the  Indians  Pawtuxet,  where  Plymouth  now  stands;  and 
on  the  11th  of  December,  old  style,  corresponding  with  the  22d, 
or,  in  stricter  accuracy,  with  the  21st  of  December,  new  style, 
1620,  they  made  their  first  landing  on  the  Plymouth  Rock.  Their 
first  care  was  to  construct  a  shed  or  temporary  house  that  should 
serve  for  the  shelter  of  all  while  separate  dwelhngs  were  building  j 
and  this  shed,  of  20  feet  square,  at  which  every  individual  labour- 
ed amid  the  most  inclement  weather,  was  completed  in  a  few  days. 

After  this  the  land  was  apportioned  in  lots  of  three  poles  in 
length  and  half  a  pole  in  breadth  for  each  family's  house  and 
garden,  which  were  to  be  built  on  each  side  of  a  uniform  street, 
lor  better  security  against  the  Indians ;  and  this  street,  ascending 
up  from  the  water  at  right  angles  with  the  shore,  was  the  Leyden- 
street  of  the  old,  as  it  continues  to  be  of  the  existing  town,  though 
ihe  original  dwellings  have  been  all  replaced  by  hrger  and  more 
&obstantial  ones.  The  common  dwelling,  indeed,  waj  burned  down 
by  tire  i?o  early  as  the  21st  of  January,  1621  j  and  before  April  of 
the  same  year,  disease  had  committed  such  ravages  among  their 
little  band  that  only  55  survived  out  of  the  101  that  came  out  in 
the  Mayflower.  Among  the  deceased  was  Governor  Carver,  whose 
short  term  of  authority  had  only  endeared  him  the  more  to  those 
over  whom  it  was  so  mildly  and  equitably  exercised. 

Though  he  died,  however,  full  of  honours,  and  was  remembered 
by  all  who  survived  him,  it  is  already  uncertain  where  his  body 
was  interred,  and  no  ston€  or  other  monument  either  marks  the 
place  of  his  burial  or  records  his  virtues.  The  tradition  is,  that 
all  the  early  victims  were  buried  on  a  spot  called  Cole's  Hill,  near 
the  beach,  and  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Indians  came 
among  them,  the  survivers  caused  all  the  graves  to  be  ploughed 
and  sown  over  with  corn,  to  prevent  the  Indians  seeing  them,  and 
thence  inferring  the  numbers  of  the  dead,  by  which  it  was  feared 
that  they  might  infer  the  weakness  of  thfe  settlement,  and  thus  be 
induced  to  attack  it  in  the  confidence  of  victorv. 


FIRST   TREATY  WITH  THE   INDIANS. 
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It  was  not  till  the  16th  of  March,  1621,  that  the  settlera  had  an 
wterview  with  any  native  Indian,  when  a  chiefnamed  Samoset, 
who  had  journeyed  down  from  the  country  of  Monhiggon,  now  the 
State  of  Maine,  entered  the  settlement,  'and,  advancing  towarfj 
;y  ^K  if"  t*  saw  manjr  of  the  settiers  assembled,  addressed 
them  m  broken  English,  saying,  "Welcome!  Englishmen:  wel- 
come!  Englishmen,**  to  the  great  surprise  and  joy  of  al  who 
heard  him.  It  appeared  that  he  had  learned  from  tfce  captains  of 
the  English  fishing  yesses  frequenting  his  coast  sufficient  of  the 
Sp^3'  *°'°J''«J;'»«1[  understood;  and  he  communicated  to 
the  setUers  he  fact  that,  about  four  years  before  their  landing  here 

!.rT^''?"!f  r^"*  '""^  °^  ^"  **»«  "»ti^«  inhabitants,Wh 
accounted  for  the  fewness  of  the  Indians  they  had  yet  see^ 

He  farther  represented  that  in  the  neighbourhood  were  still  a 
large  tribe  called  the  Nausets,  who  were  justly  incensed  against 
Hlr?5c?'  ^/.?°lV  few  years  ago.  an  fengfish  captain  named 
Hunt  (visiting  this  place  under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  Cap- 
tain Smith,  the  first  settler  of  Virginia)  had  taken  on  board  20  In- 
'  ?i!*"^  fr?m  Pawtuxet  and  seven  from  the  Nausets,  and  carried 
them  off  to  Ma  aga  m  Spam,  where  he  sold  them  as  slaves  at  20/. 
a  head  j  so  early  in  the  histonr  of  thi.  .  jntry  had  the  cupidity  of 
the  English  introduced  the  odious  pra^uce  of  kidnapping,  and  the 
atrocious  traffic  of  the  slave-trade. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1621,  the  first  treaty  was  made  with  the  ifew 
Indians  belonging  to  the  tribe  who  formerly  inhabited  Pawtuxet- 
When  the  chief  or  Sigaraore,  named  Massasoit,  with  Quadequina! 
hw  brother,  and  others  of  their  tribe,  met  the  English  settlers  on  an 
adjoming  eminence  called  Watson's  Hill.    Ic  was  nee  ssarv.  how- 
ever, to  offer  presents  to  induce  the  'idiani.  to  treat,  and  the  gov- 
ernor "sent  Mr.  Winslow  to  the  chiJs  with  a  pair  of  knivl,  a 
copper  chain  with  a  lewel  in  it  for  ur  king,  and  for  Quadeouina 
a  knite,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  his  ear;  a  ptrf  of  strong  water 
(probably  ardent  spirits),  a  quantity  of  biscuits,  and  some  butter,  all 
of  which  were  well  received;"  so  early  in  their  intercouree  with 
the  Indians  did  the  English  introduce  among  them  the  fatal  corse 
of  intoxicating  drinks.    The  record  of  the  interview  that  followed 
this  IS  sufticiently  curious  to  be  given  entire. 

i.sIT'J^Jk  V^'^'"*^f^**R*.***^°** '"  ^he  "*»"«  of  King  James,  assurinir 
him  that  the  kin^  saluted  him  with  words  of  love  and  peace,  and  did  ac- 
cept of  him  as  his  friend  and  ally;  and  that  the  governor  desired  to  see 
mm,  and  confirm  a  trade  and  peace  with  him  as  his  next  neighbour 
Massasoit  was  well  pleased  with  the  speech,  and,  after  eating  and  drink, 
ing,  gave  the  remains  to  his  people.  He  looked  on  Mr.  Winslow'a 
sword  and  armour  with  a  desire  to  buy  them,  but  he  refused  to  gratiftr 
him.  Massasoit  now  left  Mr.  Winslow  in  the  custody  of  Quadequina. 
his  brother,  and  came  oyer  the  brook  with  twenty  men,  leaving  all  thei^ 
bows  and  arrows  behind  them.  Captain  Standish  and  Mr.  Williams^ 
with  SIX  musketeers,  met  the  king  at  the  brook,  and  ^aoh  port"  o«>"»-.-» 
theother,  when  the  king  was  conducted  to  a  house  then  partly  b^ 
Vol.  II.—— o  W 
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where  were  placed  a  green  rug  and  three  or  four  cushions.  Governor 
Carver  now  appeared  with  a  drum  and  trumpet,  and  a  few  musketeers. 
After  salutations,  the  governor  kissed  the  king's  hand,  who  in  return 
kissed  him,  and  they  seated  themselves ;  but  the  king  all  the  time  trem- 
bled  for  fear.  The  governor  called  for  some  strong  water  and  drank  to 
him,  and  he  drank  a  copious  draught,  which  made  him  sweat  a  long 
time  after.  Massasoit  and  his  people  having  partaken  of  some  fresh 
meat,  the  following  terras  of  peace  were  mutually  agreed  to. 

"  1.  That  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  should  injure  or  do  hurt  to  any 
of  the  English.  2.  If  any  of  his  did  hurt  to  any  of  ours,  he  should  send 
the  offender,  that  we  might  punish  him.  3.  That  if  any  of  our  tools 
were  taken  away  when  our  people  were  at  work,  he  should  cause  them 
to  be  restored ;  and  if  ours  did  harm  to  any  of  his,  we  should  do  the  like 
to  them.  4.  If  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  we  would  aid  him ;  if 
any  did  war  against  us,  he  should  aid  us.  5.  He  should  send  to  his 
neighbouring  confederates  to  certify  them  of  this,  that  they  might  not 
wrong  us,  but  might  be  likewise  comprised  in  the  conditions  of  peace. 
6.  That  when  their  men  came  they  should  leave  their  bows  and  ar- 
rows behind  them,  as  we  should  do  our  pieces  when  we  went  to  them. 
Lastly,  that,  doing  thus.  King  James  would  esteem  him  as  his  friend  and 
ally. 

**  The  above  treaty  was  pleasing  to  the  sachem,  and  approved  by  his 
people.  In  his  person  the  king  was  a  lusty,  able-bodied  man,  and  in 
his  countenance  grave.  His  attire  differed  little  from  that  of  his  peo- 
ple, except  a  great  chain  of  beads  of  white  bone  about  his  neck.  His 
face  was  painted  with  a  dull  red,  like  murry,  and  oiled,  both  head  and 
face,  so  that  he  looked  greasily.  He  had  in  his  bosom,  hanging  in  a 
string,  a  large  long  knife ;  he  marvelled  much  at  the  trumpet,  and  made 
some  attempts  to  sound  it.  All  his  followers  were  painted  of  divers 
colours ;  some  were  clothed  with  skins,  and  some  were  naked.  Samo. 
set  and  Squanti  tarried  all  night  with  the  English,  and  the  king  Massa- 
soit and  his  people,  with  their  wives  and  children,  spent  the  night  in 
the  adjacent  woods." 

The  first  ofTence  committed  and  punished  among  the  English 
was  that  of  John  Billington,  "  who  shipped  on  board  the  Mayflow- 
er in  London,  and  was  not  of  the  company."  He  was  charged 
with  contempt  of  the  captain's  lawful  commands,  and  with  utter- 
ing opprobrious  speeches ;  and,  after  being  tried  by  the  whole  com- 
Eany,  he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  neck  and  heels  tied  together ; 
ut  on  humbling  himself  and  craving  pardon,  and  its  being  his 
first  offence,  he  was  released  before  the  full  time  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  had  expired.  Not  long  after,  two  servants  of  one  of  the 
Pilgrims  were  arraigned  before  the  company  for  trial,  having  fought 
a  duel  with  sword  and  dagger,  in  which  both  wese  woundeil ;  and 
for  this  offence  they  were  sentenced  to  have  their  head  and  heels 
tied  together,  and  to  remain  in  that  situation  for  24  hours  without 
food  or  drink. 

From  this  period  onward  the  settlers  made  excursions  into  the 
interior,  and  from  day  to  day  strengthened  their  alliances  with  the 
native  Indians  around  thtim,  their  intercourse  being  marked  by 
many  curious  incidents  expressive  of  the  surprise  felt  by  the  In- 
dians on  seeing  the  persons,  arms,  and  dresses  of  their  new  visiters. 


INDIAN  PUOPENSITV  TO   THKFT.  ^f^ 

The  settlers  had  hitherto  behaved  Avith  ;.,«♦;««  a 
the  natives,  and  had  thus  progrt^iveW  C  thoir  f  ^T^'^^  *° 
esteem  to  such  an  extent  tLf  h7*k  ^  ?  .  friendship  and 
when  thev  had  ^ot  S'^ore  ^L^„^°"'''  ^^  September,  1621, 
they  obtained  the  as^n  oH  ne  InLT!  T"'^'  '"^  '^^  '^^""try 
their  declaration  of  allegiance  to  Kfrrjf^";^  °'  '^^''^^'  *°  «'/° 
eip  of  Great  Britain,  as  thdr  Wu  f  nZ?'  fl  '^T'""^  '^'^'• 
whom  they  pledged  their  al W  ance   ^  ''^^'^  ™°"«^^'''  ^o 

On  the  9th  of  November  \nthlT 
small  vessel  of  55  tons  buZ  LriveT^^^^^^  1621  the. Fortune,  a 
Cushman  and  35  passenge^  L  job  the  settle.rnf  "1^^^"^^  ^^• 
ment  was  very  seasonable  •  m  Zn  »ft  fu"  "^-  J*^e  re-enforce- 
of  the  Naraga^iset  tS  who  ^^V ""''  *'^*^"'  ""'^al.  the  Indians 
sent  a  messLer  to  the  EnXh  i?..^  '"'P''*'^  °^ ''«'°?  ^^^^tile, 

rows  tied  togetir  wi^aSs  sSl  ^TLT^^^^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^ 
as  a  war-challenffe:  and  GovZmnn  S*  /c,  ^'^^^ngl'sh  received 

chem,  CannonicJ  lhaUf?hTloved  w^^^^^^^^^^  ^.^'^.^- 

he  was  not  unprepared.  He  accordin^lj  Snf  S  hvl'"  '''  "' 
Indian  messenger  the  snaked  «!Hn  d  Vj  •  ^'^  °y  '^®  same 
bullets,  with  the  veXl  m^'e  'f  df"^  ^'^h  gunpowder  and 
desired  effect;  for  the  Ind^Jll  fo    r"'-^  J^''  P-^^^^^d  the 

touch  the  snake's  skin,  nor  e'rrSdvelrts^^^  \'' 

English  unopened.  "*  °"*  *^"t  »*  back  to  the 

intIl';^fA'rm\Vdl^^^^^^  V"'  ^"^"^'^  '^-ing  any 
and  one  of  the  insSLlntS^lhrev^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^''^ 
thus  amusmgly  related  in  the  annals  of  Ve  Sr,  1^^""''^^  •" 
the  month  of  January  1622  liHlT  „,^  *t  '^'  "  occurred  n 
landing  of  the  pSgrSs.       '     "'  "°''  ''*'"  *  3^««^  ^t«  the  fi«t 

wi;atKfcor ^^^^^^^^  d„ri„,  the 

Nauset,  an  Indian  stole  from  hS  snmTL  a  ''*"°P  '^^  '»  »  crelk  at 
fles.  Standish  complainK  £  saXm  fnn' tlf'^T*' .'"^  «'her  tri- 
people  with  punishment  unlessXrwereVestori^^'^"^^  ^•'"  ^'"^  »>'« 
sachem,  with  a  number  of  his  menLuelrJInn^^'  ^''^  "^**  ^^l  «he 
by  way  of  salutation,  he  thrust  SSrs^tonl^e  to  i?^^f^^^^^^^  ^'-^t' 

It  across  the  captain's  wrist  and  hind^fhu  «?  ^*'^\  '*"?"''  8"<i  ^rew 
attempted  to  bow  the  knee  inTmitatbn  of  thf  S^f 'I  l"'^*'  ^«*t  he 
structed  by  Squanto.  All  h  s  Zn S  \,  u-  ^"^''^h,  having  been  in, 
ward  a  manner  that  the  EnilisT^coSi,^'^  ^'^  ^/«.'"P'«'  •*"'  •»  «o  awk- 
in  open  laughter.  After  Sceremivf;',^*'"  '"'•"'"  breaking  out 
goods,  assuring  the  caSn  that  he  ffi„Jf,?^''\f''^^  ^"''^  *he  stolen 
rected  the  women  to  Se  some  bread  for  h^''^  '^^  '^'^^'  "« »h«"  ^i- 
his  sorrow  for  the  theft,  and  wTs  glS'XtconXd^' '"'  ''^'''''^ 

theIfirv.:TndTh"oVote^^^^  P--ed  merit 

casion  of  the  death  of  M^asoft  ohp  nf  li    f^T'  "''  °"  t''*  oc- 
lowing  disinterested  eulo™  ^''tf^'^S  '^l^^^^  Ae  fol- 

"'  While  I  live."  said  this  LI    P^""^  °"  ^»"  ^y  one  of  his  nation : 
"M«  «  uy\3^  aaia  tms  sorrowinir  nntiva  «•  i  -v„!! .  .  . 

~i-„  — IV,.,    i  onaii  never  see  his  like 
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among  the  Indians ;  he  was  no  liar,  he  was  not  bloody  and  cruel,  like 
other  Indians.  In  anger  and  passion  he  was  soon  reclaimed,  easy  to  b« 
reconciled  towards  such  as  had  offended  him,  ruled  by  reason,  not  scorn- 
ing the  advice  of  mean  men;  governing  his  men  better  with  few  strokes 
than  others  did  with  many,  truly  loving  where  he  did  love,  and  fearing 
that  the  English  had  not  a  faithful  friend  left  among  the  Indians." 

In  March,  1623,  there  arrived  other  vessels  to  join  the  colony, 
the  Ann  and  the  Little  James,  the  last  of  which  was  only  44  tons, 
and  yet  conveyed  60  passengers,  as  well  as  goods  and  merchan- 
dise ;  and  when  one  considers  the  class  of  vessels  now  used  for  the 
Atlantic  voyage,  rarely  ever  less  than  300  tons,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  hardihood  and  courage  of  these  early  adventurers, 
in  sailing  across  this  sea  with  60  passengers  in  so  small  a  bark  as 
the  Little  James. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  their.provisions  became  so  exhausted 
that  the  whole  colony  suffered  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  food  j 
they  lived  almost  wholly  on  fish,  without  even  bread ;  and  on  one 
occasion  were  reduced  to  the  small  quantity  of  one  pint  of  corn 
among  their  whole  number,  which,  when  it  came  to  be  divided, 
furnished  each  with  five  grains  only !  In  commemoration  of  this 
distress,  it  has  been  the  custom  ever  since  to  place  on  each  plate 
at  the  annual  dinner  on  "  Forefathers'  Day"  five  single  grains  of 
parched  corn,  by  which  the  guests  are  made  to  feel  how  great 
must  have  been  the  privation  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  when  tiiese 
constituted  their  whole  stock  of  food. 

In  the  first  years  of  their  settlement  they  had  enjoyed  communi- 
ty of  property  in  every  respect ;  but  in  this  year,  1623,  the  common 
stock  was  divided  amon^  the  members  of  the  community,  and  cer- 
tain lots  of  land  were  assigned  to  each  individual,  so  that,  after  this, 
all  laboured  on  their  own  account. 

It  was  in  this  year  also  that  the  trial  by  jury  was  first  ordained 
to  be  observed  in  legal  proceedings,  according  to  the  following  or- 
dinance, which  is  thus  entered  in  the  records  of  the  colony : 

"  It  is  ordained,  this  17th  day  of  December,  A.D,  1623,  by  this  court, 
there  held,4hatall  criminal  facts,  and  also  all  matters  of  trespass  and 
debts  between  man  and  man,  shall  be  tried  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  hon- 
est men,  to  be  impanelled  by  authority,  in  form  of  a  jury  upon  their 
oaths." 

In  1624  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  was  sent  to  England,  as  an  agent 
for  the  colony,  to  procure  supplies  of  provisions  and  clothing;  and, 
after  being  absent  six  months,  he  returned  with  the  requisite  sup- 
plies, including,  among  other  things,  three  heifers  and  a  bull, 
"which," say  the  records, " were  the  first  neat  cattle  imported  into 
Plymouth,  the  settlers  being  wholly  destitute  of  milk  for  the  first 
four  years."  » 

About  this  time  a  person  named  Oldham,  having  behaved  with 
great  treachery  and  wickedness,  was  convicted  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge,  and  banished  from  tbe  colony ;  but^  returning  again 
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dergo  Ibis  punishment :  <"'a><!«».  Iw  was  compelled  to  un- 

the  buM-end  of  his  musket  savina  »» th.  *  '''*"'  **  ''^  Pa»»ed  with 
your  manners;'  he  wm  then  SLteHtn  ?'^'"L>"««.  ' Go  and  mend 
water-side,  for  his  departure"  ^"^  *°  '"'  ^^'  **^«h  lay  at  the 

^     in  ^eU^theTSoh'n"  bIiSoV'^*  ''^V^'^I  ^  ^^^^  -lony  wa, 
guUty,  aid  hung'^t^tfSL-  >,^^^^^^^^  '-d 

due  means  abJut  his  trTaiThe t  "?lnH  Y  w'  "rr^-  ^e  usSd  Si 
jury ;  and  we  took  the  advice  TMr  Wiff  ^'  5  ''yu*^™*  ^^  petit 
gentlemen  in  the  Massachusetts  BavwXn  In  "''  *"*^  "'''«"'  the  aWest 
ought  to  die,  and  the  iJZXelZmbLd'^'''"''^  ^"^^  "»  '^^' »»« 

precede!  in  the  year  befor.  h^*r'^^^  °^  '''°^'''^'  ^hat  this  was 
thought  to  have  b^een  l3  b^/wh"  r^'^  i  ^*»«*  ^'^  "°^ 
writere  of  that  day:  '       ^^"^^  ^'^  ^"^  d««cribed  by  the 

fliei^'taTer^S:  fo^tn^ruSrwaT  '  ".T™"'  -"P-^  ^t 
came  out  of  little  holes  i^  tt?e  ground  IZaFa  '"I''  ^^T^'^-^^^* '  ^W 
and  made  such  a  constant  yefKorse^^"^  ^'^j*"  ">'"«»• 
them,  and  to  deafen  the  hPftrpr«  *  >rk  "*®"®  ***«  woods  ring  of 

governed  by  what  the  ruLVi»„5T        J   *""^.'  ^''^  cowmumty  was 
^taught  inV  Old  anf^^^  '?  ^e  *he  mo  Jjaw, 

rule  we  find,  between  1632 TnH  ?«S  S,    ,^P^^-  ^"^  ^     ^^^^hal 
fences  and  mlshZ^1!''C^rfs\  *^'  ^'"'^^"^  "^*""  «  *'^- 

fined  13  sguirgs  each  stSSilS'''"^  ''^Tr'  '"  »hl  high;^. 
twopence  per  quart  whinh  X.  i??P''J°®  presented  for  seUing  ^er  fj 
Sabbath-brSng,  waTfiSd  M  «S  •""  T  ^"^^  J''""  Barns,  fof 
Thomas  Clark,  fS^relLTanah-  of  &  V^  '"*  T  ^l*""" '»  ">«  «to«k8- 
cost  him  but  10  shillings  was  fijl  ^.^^^  ^^"""UV^  «'''"'"?«'  «^hich 
ing  on  Sunday,  was  sS^XjSlSrpos^'"'^'"^^^^ 

titi^?  A^'G^l^^afF3  was  adopted  by  the  court,  under  the 

was  observed  inZem  f ""^«'"^'^^^^'"  «"d  «»«  «tyle  of  enactment 

"We.  the  associates  of  the  Colony  of  New-Plymouth,  coming  hither 

infJl^ltTn  'i^^Sli: tTafStt A^A^'teT^ "'  •"""''"^'  --^  "ot  ch.w. 
mod*  rfeiprewion  i.  ..«i^    "  "J.ILl!!!  A'T*'  ^.'?'*8'  Persian*,  and  Hindi,.  A-  °  ~: 

40  *  * 
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as  free-bom  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  endowed  with  all  and 
singularthe  privileges  belonging  to  such,  being  assembled,  do  enact,  or- 
dain, and  constitute,"  Ac.  «•  .  , 

It  recognised  the  detuocratic  principle,  that  no  laws  should  be 
binding  unless  passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  community ; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  free  election  annually  of  the  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  assistants,  by  the  votes  of  the  freemen.  At 
the  same  time,  in  conformity  with  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  they 
classed  among  the  crimes  to  be  punished  with  death  "  rebellion 
against  the  king,  murder,  and  solemn  compaction  or  conversing 
with  the  devil,  by  way  of  witchcraft  or  the  like !" 

As  an  instance  of  the  rigour  with  which  these  laws  were  execu- 

u  u  ™*y  ^^  mentioned,  that  in  1638,  four  young  men-servants, 
who  had  absconded  from  their  masters  at  Plymouth  and  gone  into 
the  woods,  having  murdered  a  single  Indian  for  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bing him  of  his  wampum  or  string  of  beads— which  was  the  cur- 
rent money  of  these  times— they  were  subsequently  apprehended, 
tried,  and,  confessing  their  guilt,  were  all  hung.  Some  of  the  laws 
or  ordinances  passed  about  the  same  period,  as  found  in  the  records, 
are  such  as  to  excite  a  smile,  especially  the  following : 

"  It  is  ordered,  that  if  any  man  make  a  motion  of  marriage  to  any 
man  s  daughter  or  maid  without  first  obtaining  leave  of  her  parents  or 
master,  he  shall  be  punished,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  by 
a  nne  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  or  corporeal  punishment,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  bench. 

"Any  person  denying  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  rule  of  life,  shall  suflfer 
corporeal  punishment  at  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  so  as  it  shall  not 
extend  to  life  or  limb. 

"  This  year  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  the  followinir 
T  '9'"i}^®  regulation  of  the  ladies'  dresses.  'No  garment  shall  be 
made  with  short  sleeves;  and  such  as  have  garments  with  short  sleeves 
Bhall  not  wear  the  same,  unless  they  cover  the  arm  to  the  wrist ;  and 
hereafter,  no  person  whatever  shall  make  any  garment  for  women  with 
sleeves  more  than  half  an  ell  wide  (twenty-two  and  a  half  inches.)' 

It  was  ordered  that  profane  swearing  should  be  punished  by  sitting 
in  the  stocks  three  hours,  or  by  imprisonment.  For  telling  lies,  a  fine  of 
ten  shiUings,  or  the  stocks  for  two  hours  for  each  lie." 

In  1643  occvirred  the  firet  union  of  the  New-England  colonies, 
when  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  including  New-Haven,  Bos- 
ton, and  Plymouth,  formed  themselves  into  the  United  Colonies  of 
New-England;  and  in  this,  as  has  been  well  observed,  may  be 
seen  the  earliest  germe  of  the  great  general  confederacy  of  the 
United  States.  The  same  severe  and  rigorous  discipline,  however, 
was  still  maintained  in  the  local  government  of  Plymouth,  as  we 
find  by  the  following  entries  in  the  records  of  1650 : 

"Nathaniel  Basset  and  Joseph  Prior  were  fined  20*.  each  for  dis- 
turbing the  church  in  Duxbury;  and  at  the  next  town-meeting  or  train- 
ing-day, both  were  to  be  bound  to  a  post  for  two  hours  in  some  public 
place,  with  a  paper  on  their  heads,  on  which  their  crime  was  to  be 
written  m  capital  letters.  Miss  J.  Boulton,  for  slandering,  was  sen- 
tenced to  sit  in  the  stocks  during  the  court's  pleasure,  and  a  paper,  writ- 
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Punte'datho™^'^*''  '"''  ""''*"«  »»'«  -«»-»«  migSt  c3  tm™ 

In  1664,  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Eng  and,  granted  a  commksion  to  Governor  Winslow  which  ori 
gn.aldocu,aent,  on  parchment,  is  preserved  amo  gThe  r  ics  ?f" 
pilgnm  days,  m  the  Pilgrim  Hall  at  Plymouth. 

"T'he  irst  notice  of  horses  on  record  is  in  1644  wh^n  a  mo,o  u  i 

service,  training,  and  watching/  WhiinestitSte  of  h^^^^^  ""''*'*'? 

uncommon  for  oeoDle  to  riH^nn  hniiL  °®*V  .u    "'."""es,  it  was  not 
when  John  Alden  went  to  Cane  PoH  i  f.  ^""^  ' -T  'V  ^"*^"'°"'  ^^at 

The  persecution  of  the  Quakers  by  the  veiy  men  who  had  left 
their  own  count™  expressly  to  enjoy  religious  KTmU,  a  »,rt  of 
tile  conduct  of  the  Pilgrim  FatheVwhil  it  is  veTdMcultK 

into  any  part  of  this  goremment,  he  ahaTl  forlS  ^Jn^rZ  J!?^' 
one  mwiitrale,  return  ihem  to  the  place  from  whenT'Jh^v™!'"'' 

The  Quakers  of  this  period  were,  however,  very  different  ner 
sons  from  those  who  bear  the  same  n'ame  now/  an7XX?S 
or  class,  may  fairly  be  ranked  among  the  most  intelligen  orderk 
upright,  meek,  and  charitable  of  men;  and  it  will  blsuSt  to 

Smpnf  S^^'  Tn^^'.  °^  *^'  ^'''^  «"d  ^i"d><=tive  spirit  by  which 
some  of  the  early  Quakers  were  animated,  to  show  that  the  PiSs 
had  great  provocahons  from  them,  to  s^  the  least.  The  ^  of 
Humphrey  Norton  is  sufficient  to  establish  this.  This  man  when 
sentenced  to  be  removed  from  the  colony,  addressed  thp^;Zl? 
rnoraas  Prince,  on  the  bench,  by  saying':  o-  —-> 
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*'  <  Prince,  thou  lyest ;  Thomas,  thou  art  a  malicious  man ;  thy  clam- 
orous tongue  I  regard  no  more  than  the  dust  under  my  feet ;  and  thou 
art  like  a  scolding  woman,  as  thou  nratest  and  ciuridcNt  me.*  Norton 
aAerward  addressed  the  governor  by  letter  in  such  language  as, '  Thom- 
u  Prince,  thou  hast  bent  thy  heart  to  work  wickedness,  and  with  thy 
tongue  hast  set  forth  deceit ;  thou  imaginest  mischief  upon  thy  bed,  and 
hatchest  thy  hatred  in  thy  secret  chamber ;  the  strength  of  darkness  is 
over  thee,  and  a  malicious  mouth  hant  thou  opened  ngainst  (Jod  and  his 
anointed,  and  with  thy  tongue  and  lips  hast  thou  uttoK'd  perverse  tMiiigs; 
thou  ha8t  slandered  the  innocent  by  railing,  lying,  and  false  ncicusations, 
and  with  thy  barbarous  heart  hast  thou  caused  their  blood  to  be  shod,' 
Ac,  &c.  'John  Alden  is  to  thee  like  unto  a  packhorse,  whereupon 
thou  layest  thy  beastly  bag ;  cursed  are  all  they  that  have  a  hand  there- 
in ;  the  cry  of  vengeance  will  pursue  thee  day  and  night.'  After  contin- 
uing in  this  strain  at  ^reat  length,  he  closed  with,  'The  anguisli  and  pain 
that  will  enter  thy  veins  will  be  like  gnawing  worms  lodgingf  betwixt  thy 
heart  and  liver.  When  these  things  come  upon  thee,  and  thy  back  is 
bowed  down  with  pain,  in  that  day  and  hour  thou  shalt  know  to  thy 
grief  that  prophets  of  the  Lord  God  we  are,  and  the  God  of  vengeance 
&  our  God.' " 

Equally  difficult  is  it  to  justify  or  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  in  introducing  into  their  colony  the  practice  of  selling 
criminals  as  slaves ;  and  that  this  was  the  fact  so  early  as  the  year 
1678,  appears  by  the  following  entry  in  the  Old  Colony  records  of 
that  year. 

"  This  may  certify  that  certain  Indians  near  Sandwich,  whose  names 
are  Canootus,  and  Symon,  and  Joell,  being  apprehended  on  their  confes- 
aion,  convicted  of  feloniously  breaking  open  a  house,  and  stealing  irom 
a  chest  of  Zechariah  Allen,  of  Sandwich,  twenty-five  pounds'  in  money, 
they  having  lost  or  embezzled  said  money,  and  no  other  way  appearing 
how  he  should  be  satisfied  for  his  loss,  the  colony  have  sentenced  the 
above-named  Indians  to  be  perpetual  slaves,  and  empower  said  Allen  to 
make  sale  of  them  in  New-England,  or  elsewhere,  as  his  slaves  for  the 
term  of  their  lives." 

In  1685  the  court  began  to  employ  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
of  the  Indian  chiefs  as  magistrates ;  and  when  it  becdme  necessary 
for  them  to  issue  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  it  was 
required  that  they  should  do  so  in  writing,  and  in  English,  which 
most  of  them  understood  very  imperfectly  j  yet  they  contrived  to 
express  themselves  intelligently,  though  with  an  unprofessional 
brevity,  of  which  the  following  copy  of  a  warrant,  issued  by  one 
Hihoudi,  an  Indian  magistrate,  to  a  constable  named  Peter  Water- 
man, for  the  apprehension  of  an  offender  named  Jeremy  Wicket,  is 
an  example. 

"I,  Hihoudi — You,  Peter  Waterman— Jeremy  Wicket— Quick  you 
take  bim— Fast  you  hold  him— Strait  you  bring  him ! 

"  Before  me,  Hihoudi." 

In  1692  Plymouth  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  colony,  and  was 
then  incorporated  with  Boston,  Salem,  and  the  other  towns  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, under  the  new  charter  procured  for  that  colony  in  this 
year,  and  brought  out  by  Sir  William  Phipps  as  its  governor.  The 
wages  of  labour  was  even  at  this  time  so  low,  that  in  1698      v 
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ra-tenin,  the  window,,  for  o^^^.^  o^  i^lrd'^jr^S^r.^ 
in  1726  wilJ  cats  were  so  abundant  in  the  town  that  a  rpw«r,l 
of  ten  8h.lh„g»  per  head  was  voted  by  the  cour'for  everv  LIh 
brought  to  the  assessor,  and  many  pounds  weT  pa  d  anSlv  fo^ 
th«  purpose  for  some  time.  In  1738  the  foJlowC  -r"  ^  i  J 
among  the  laws  and  incidents  of  theTown :  ^     '  '''°''^'*' 

Uirropeiice  for  every  bTackbirTrii  «ilii?..i"?„y  ^  '""'''  '"  '^e  town, 
1744  a  vote  paHscJ.  tharevory  mlfe  hS  n?/?/.  ?\".?''-  ^"^  *« 
grown  rats'  Lads  or  ten  bSwrdM' K-  ^„h""'V"''  P''''^"'«  '«« 
family  who  shall  fail  shili  be  HsieVsed  Sf«  h.^™^^  """'^  ''""•^  «f  « 

per  head,  for  each  head  that  he  Smnf«lilL,Tr°^  »»xpence,  old  tenor, 
assessors  are  ordered  to  adj  eac    di  item's  ffn '^^^^^^^  '  ''"''  '^e 

"  A  n.an  named  Crimbie  warindiSarPIvmonfh  fn^""*'  towntt^x. 
but,  for  want  of  evidence,  was  Sy  conv  cted  fo?  J  1/  '^?'"*'"?  "  *^"'*' 
dered  to  wear  said  bond  with  n  ,L."Z  ^*'"'  a""  was  or- 

•cheat'  written  thorVon'  ^id  to  E.°'  ^T'  °^"  "'  *"'»  the  word 

where,  .he  .own  of  Plymouth  par.icifa.ed  m  it^TXSL^' 

ble,  in  the  honourable  ffoi  s" S'ReSreTnt??!;;^^^?!?  '"  ^'^  •""'  'i  P««»*- 
explicit  assertions  of  our  rights  and  to  havprhi.*"^  provmce,  full  and 
public  records,  that  all  genSSns  vet  tn  nLi  «?"'"k  ^"'^''^.'^  ""  'h^'"" 
we  have  not  only  a  just  sense  of  nnr  r  ^i,.  "*  J"v?  ''«  convinced  that 

never  (with  sub JuS  to%1vl"  Pr^lficef  ^^^^^^^  '"^  ""*^  '^^ 

power  on  earth."  rroviaencej  will  be  slaves  to  any 

Plymouth  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  towns  in  America  that 
took  an  interest  in  promoting  the  temperance  reformatTon  which 
has  since  made  such  progress  in  every  part  of  the  Un"oTahrou^h 
ti^ere  is  no  reason  to  beLeve  that  Plymouth  was  more  affl  cted  tbS 
many  other  towns  by  the  evil  it  sought  to  remSy  Butlh.  foT 
lowmg  record  of  the  year  1816,  dated  the  17rofftIay  h  thi  vea  ' 
IS  honourable  to  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy  of  thTse  wL  oS 

M^ eSr'  ''''' '''  -^°^*'  ^^''^  ^^-t^ ^o  ^nX 

will  probably  risult  tnfirr^Z^^!^,:^]^^.^^'^^^ 
Vol.  li— 3  0     "        ""      svncratiuu  «  scuio  scasoaa&ie  clieck 
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cannot  be  put  to  the  practice.    Aware  of  the  odium  that  attaches  itself 

linf/ J?n;  ^™?  ^'^'i"^-^"*^'  "*  ^^^  ^  °PP«8e  the  view8  and  emol- 
uments of  interested  individuals,  we  would  nii  leave  to  the  fathers  of 

^fn?r  ^'^  «"''0"«e'  th?  hydra  alone;  we  would  therefore  recom- 
t^wn  tn  Jt  ^'^f*'°"^''''^'f5^*'  *"^.  sober-minded  inhabitant  of  the 
U^Il  J^  H^  *S*i"'*  ^^^  practice,  as  he  would  regard  the  inter- 
est,  prosperity,  and  comfort  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  would  presf-rve 
the  rising  generation  from  moral  poll-  tion  and  degeneracy;  and  that 

SpLT  h  T^  '^?'  f""'''  ^'***  *^°^«  °f  '^^  ^''le^tmen  L  c"  vil  of- 
>^^a  Ln  r^^"'  '*•  discountenance  and  suppress  this  alarming,  this 
crying  sin  They  would  also  recommend  that  the  selectmen,  over- 
InH  I!L1  P -^^  transgressions  in  this  respect,  be  enjoined  peremptorily 
thevSTil^iLl"  r^^""^"^  '^'"  approbation  from  any  p^erson^whom 
StSn  of  ?r  f®'  "^  v"^'  ""■  ^«T.«"-*^"gly  suspect,  to  be  guilty  of  a 
S2v  Z./h  ?h  'r-  7°"/  ««""»'"««  hope  they  shall  be  excused  if 
they  exceed  the  bounds  of  their  commission  when  they  «5xpress  their 
firm  conviction  that  a  systematic  perseverance  in  discharging  the  pain- 
ful  duty  of  putting  under  guardianship  such  citizens  as  are  notoriouslv 
intemperate,  wiU  be  one  remedy,  among  others,  of  the  evil  in  question.' " 

This  attention  to  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  intemperance  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time;  and  one  among  many  numer- 
om  benefits  arising  from  this  is  seen  in  the  fewness  of  crimes  or 
oflences,  there  being  at  present  not  a  single  tenant  of  the  iail  of 
Plymouth,  either  evil  or  criminal.  The  jailer  and  turnkey  have 
nothing  to  do;  and  two  large  distilleries,  which  formerly  supplied 
the  surrounding  country  with  rum,  have  been  discontinued  for  want 

T    to^'  ^l  buddings  are  also  at  present  unoccupied. 

In  1820,  the  second  centennial  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the 

f  ^'!l°"j  '?I.^«!°°''  P^^^^  ?*  Plymouth,  and  on  this  occalon  was 
founded  The  Pilgrm's  Society.  This  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  .state,  and  resolutions  were  passed  to  build  a 
Pilgnm  Hall,  to  be  devoted  to  the  annual  festivities  accompanyine 
the  celebration.  In  1824  this  edifice  was  erected ;  and  a  portion  of 
fte  Rock,  which  was  separated  in  1774  from  the  parent  block  on 
the  beach,  and  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  Liberty-pole  Square  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  was  now  brought  to  the  front  of 
the  Pilgrim  Hall,  and  there  enclosed  within  the  iron  railing  that 
now  surrounds  it.  ° 

There  are  at  present  no  Indians  living  in  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
though  there  is  a  small  tribe,  or  remnant  of  one,  in  the  neichbour- 
kood.  So  recently  as  the  year  1803,  however,  there  were  14  males 
aM  d5  lemales,  adults,  and  15  children  under  age ;  and  their  lands 
TiA  iln  j*»^"^*^'P  amounted  to  2683  acres,  which  were  valued 
at  14,140  dollars.  These  Indians  retained  most  of  the  character- 
istics of  their  ancestors,  and  were  dissolutij,  treacherous,  and  fero- 
cious, lie  dwindling  away  of  their  race,  however  melancholy  as 
matter  of  sentiment,  is  undoubtedly  a  benefit  to  the  general  com- 
munity, as  ther  places  are  supplied  by  a  better  and  more  improva- 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

Disadvantageous  Position  of  the  Town  — Cmi^i.  «<•*!,;» 
First  House-First  Burial-grouT-cSeTHiU     Fn^'r'??""'?  L"*  »,«^««'  «"'«- 
of  Landing. -Population. -Pursuits  -Genfiiill'^?^^^^^^  "'e  first  Spc 

Tliomas  Clarke,  Mate  of  the  Mayflower  -ELF?"''"?;"  Churches  -Graved 
Courthou«,.- Pilgnn.  H.ll.-ZSrsSi's  Ct,  r«  ^T""^  "^  ">«  ""> -- 
gnms.— Sword  of  Standish  —Orient    ir..f,ilf  j  S^".'®" l^^nding  of  the  Pil. 

Philip,  the  Indian  Chie"-Cha  rT(^^L'"'7,C"«,^"'iJ"i*''^°^^  «"  King 

Hoters.-Banks-New8papers7pivmoX  SlnwTjF''""" °/ P''*«" Cromwell— 
of  this-Specimens  ofthel»6etryof  ihTpTr];;!  "r?'  ^'^''T^°[  '^«  Town.-Causes 
of  Plymouth.-Mi8,  White,  fKndar'oTre  pffi™^'- J„^'"•=^"•  "'^  "*«°ria' 
net.-Partmg  from  Friends  at  Plymouth. -Return  to  Sl«  h'Iu"^^''""*^  '"  ''«"  Cabi- 
.dence  and  Stonington.-Voyage  by  Steam-v^el  to  N^^^^^^^^ 

fa  obvious,  the  Pilgrim  FaLra"  h„  firt  sSm  wVT"  f  •"''' 

snoA^.  and  gloora  of  winter,  are  atteZfpH  J  k  ^''?^'™V"'*  *^^ 
which  the  f&lowing  is  a  faM  tS$^^^  ^"  ^''''^'^'  '""^  °^ 


The  town  lies  along  the  edge  of  a  group  of  round  and  steep 
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hills,  having  before  it  a  harbour  or  bay,  which  is  formed  by  a  long 
low  beach  of  sand  running  almost  parallel  to  it  in  front,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea.  Though  this  secures  smooth  water  for  the 
small  vessels  anchoring  here,  yet,  it  being  what  is  called  a  dry  har- 
bour—that is,  all  the  water  leaving  it  at  ebb  tide,  and  exhibiting  an 
extensive  flat  of  sand  completely  dry— it  is  not  adapted  for  ships  of 
large  size,  and  will  never  be  frequented  as  a  good  harbour :  a  de- 
fect which  IS  fatal  to  its  maritime  growth.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try at  the  back  of  the  town  is  either  stony  or  sandy,  and  affords  little 
inducement  to  agricultural  pursuits  j  while  the  thinness  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  the  scantiness  of  water-power  and  fuel,  offer  little  hope 
of  its  ever  being  a  favourable  position  for  manufactures. 

The  town  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  plan.  The  principal 
street  runs  alon^  nearly  parallel  to  the  water,  at  a  height  of  about 
fifty  feet  above  its  level ;  and  from  this  smaller  streets  lead  down 
over  the  declivity,  at  right  angles  with  the  larger  one,  to  the 
wharves,  along  which  the  small  vessels  trading  to  the  port  are 
moored.  The  first  street  laid  out  by  the  Pilgrims  was  called  by 
them  Leyden-street,  in  honour  of  the  Dutch  city  in  which  they  had 
found  an  asylum  before  they  sailed  for  these  shores.  This  street 
still  exists  under  its  old  name ;  and  in  it,  near  the  water,  is  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  the  first  house  was  erected  by  the  exiles  in  the 
Mayflower,  when  thev  were  obliged  to  make  one  building  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  general  dwelling  for  the  whole.  This  street  leads 
downward  by  a  spot  called  Cole's  Hill ;  a  mound,  on  the  sides  of 
which  the  first  governor.  Carver,  and  the  fifly  of  his  associates  who 
died  within  the  first  year,  were  buried.  Their  graves  were  sub- 
sequently ploughed  over  by  the  survivers,  and  corn  planted  on 
them,  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  their  burial,  in  order  to  conceal  from 
the  Indians  the  extent  of  their  mortality,  lest,  acting  on  this  knowl- 
edge, and  knowing  the  amount  of  their  loss,  the  Indians  should  be 
led  to  attack  them  and  drive  them  out. 

Not  far  from  this  spot,  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  is  the 
identical  rock  on  which  the  Pilgrims  first  set  their  feet  when  thev 
landed  from  the  Mayflower;  but,  strange  to  say,  so  little  veneration 
was  felt  for  this,  or  for  anything  else  connected  with  their  history, 
till  about  sixty  years  ago,  that  this  spot,  which  is  still  called  «  Fore- 
fathers]  Rock,"  was  enclosed  and  built  in  as  part  of  a  long  wharf, 
e>  r  ending  out  into  the  sea.  At  present  its  surface  is  just  level  with 
the  ordinary  road,  and  carts  drive  to  and  fro  over  it  every  day,  it 
being  so  completely  obliterated  that,  unless  some  guide  acquainted 
with  the  spot  should  accompany  the  visiter,  to  tell  him  where  it  lay, 
he  might  be  standing  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  without  knowing 
It,  and  be  looking  about  for  the  hallowed  spot  in  vain. 

In  the  actual  « town"  of  Plymouth  there  are  about  3000  inhab- 
itants, but  within  the  limits  of  the  « township"  there  are  more  than 
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Soro„?L^r^"l'  '"  "''"""y  '"^'^^"*  «««Je™ent  about  ten 

Xrfeslnts  of  Pf  *''"'!."''  near  y  5000  inhabitants  also, 
nni     ic  u        °^  Pyraouth  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  mackerel 
and  cod  fishery,  coasting  navigation,  and  some  few  Veal  manS 

waiKs  lor  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  twine     The  rn»uK»W,n, 
of  the  people  appeare  to  be  more  e|ual  here  tl^n  even  inT^S 

rSfI£SsE?3.r5 

are  comparatively  unknown.    It  may  give  some  i£,  nf  fkn 

»year,nere,  m  Plymouth,  it  is  now  just  one  hundred  and  tw^nC 
^ears  since  any  dwelling-house  has  Ln  destrojedt  tr^rb^ 

town  tptt?^^^^^       *'■:•  r  "°  '^^  ^^'^  ^'^  '''^''^^  to  the 
rown  popuJati6n  ot  3000,  which  is  one  to  every  500  inhabitants  ■ 

JerVL  aVrof  Ske  r  T/^^^^  eight'?^  ^eltarians; 
«n^  *f  •    "o^to"' take  the  lead  m  numbers,  wealth,  and  influenc^ 

?.r  th.  j;  ""^r^'  ?  •^^'^.'^  ^^«  ^"««^  option  was  ddivered  Ts  S? 
iU  '    "Jlf?'?  '"  *t"  P'«^«-    Ira-nediately  behind  Tis  the 

^2.rr^  ^'"u-n°''"  ^y  t*^«  P"g"™«  for  their  second  burying! 
ground,  Cole's  Hill,  nearer  the  water,  bein?  the  W.  »rw[^i  '^ 
the  gravestone  of  Thomas  Clark.   m^.^rTAu.^S  _""**  ^^^^^ 
died  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  ninety-^ightris'^tinleg^^^^^^^ 
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number  buned  since  that  period  on  this  hill  (which  is  now  the  gen- 
eral cemetery  of  the  place)  far  exceeds  the  whole  number  ofthe 
present  population  of  this  own.  From  the  summit  of  this  burial- 
ground  are  seen  several  otucr  and  similar  hills,  of  the  same  rounded 
shape,  varying  from  160  to  200  feet  in  height,  and  particularly  one 
on  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the  brook,  which  runs  down  nearly 
through  the  centje  of  the  town,  and  is  called  Watson's  Hill,  being 
the  spot  on  which  the  first  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  made,  on 
the  2d  of  April,  1621. 

The  courthouse  dnd  the  Pilgrim  Hall  may  also  both  be  numbered 
amongr  the  public  buildings  of  Plymouth.  The  former  is  a  substan- 
tial brick  edifice,  forming  one  side  of  an  open  space  called  Court 
Square.  It  contains,  within,  a  spacious  and  handsome  courtroom, 
with  all  the  requisite  offices ;  and  a  fireproof  repository,  in  which 
are  preserved  the  Old  Colony  records  from  the  year  1623,  when 
the  first  division  of  lands  and  cattle  took  plafce,  up  to  the  present 
time,  neatly  bound  and  chronologically  arranged. 

The  Pilgrim  Hall  is  a  Doric  building,  with  a  portico  of  four  pil- 
lars, the  edifice  being  seventy  feet  in  length  by  forty  in  breadth, 
and  thirty-three  feet  high.  It  consists  of  an  area  stoiy,  in  which 
are  a  large  schoolroom  for  giris,  and  several  requisite  offices.  The 
main  story  is  devoted  to  the  Hall,  which  is  lofty  and  well-propor-' 
tioned,  lighted  on  both  sides.  At  its  entrance  are  two  anterooms, 
used  for  the  library  and  museum;  and  above  these  are  two  draw- 
ing-rooms, communicating  with  the  orchestra  or  gallery,  which  are 
used  for  refreshments.  It  was  erected  in  the  year  1824,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  and  cost  about  10,000  dollars. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  Pilgrim  Hall  is  the  noble  picture 
presented  to  it  by  the  artist.  Colonel  Sargent,  of  Boston,  who  stud- 
ied under  Benjamin  West  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London, 
and  whose  genius  and  talent  are  admirably  displayed  in  this  mag- 
nificent jiroduction  of  his  pencil.  It  was  at  first  painted  as  an  his- 
torical picture  for  sale,  and  the  price  of  it  was  fixed  at  3000  dol- 
lars, or  600/.  steriing ;  but  no  one  being  ready  to  purchase  it  at 
that  sum,  the  artist  very  liberally  presented  it  to  the  Pilgrim  Soci- 
ety for  the  adornment  of  their  hall ;  and  never  was  private  munifi- 
cence more  appropriately  bestowed.  The  size  of  the  picture  is 
fifteen  feet  in  length  by  thirteen  in  height,  and  all  the  figures  are 
above  the  size  of  life.  The  costume  of  the  men  is  that  worn  by 
the  cavaliers  and  military  officers  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First; 
that  of  the  women  k  free  and  graceful,  without  being  peculiar  to 
that  or  any  other  time,  but  such  as  a  skilful  artist  would  select,  to 
unite  freedom  of  drapery  with  simplicity  of  style. 

The  scene  represents  a  snow-covered  rock,  with  a  bare  and  leaf- 
less tree,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  the  severest  winter.  In  the  offing 
is  seen  the  Mayflower  at  anchor,  of  the  antique  shape  of  the  ves- 
sels of  that  day.    The  shallop  or  long-boat,  with  shattered  mast 
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it,  while  in  the  shallop  weTer.  Mamln  ^.T  ,T''  ""\  '*'°'' 
lenger  and  his  wife  in  tk-  ?!>,„  "    1        "'  I*"  '"'°'>  ""(I  a  paj. 

safe  arrival  at  tKore  "^     "*  '^°'' ""  ^"''^'^'  f"  *«' 

figure  of'G^rn^r'ctt  wholl  "^.r-?""-,"  ««■>  '!>«  aanly 

dre«ed  i»  the  military  costume  Sorely;  S  ti.f  *'  "'  ,■" 
short  beard,  helmet,  W  eloves  ealh.,T.u  'T  '  "P*"  "'*• 
short  sword  and  cnis  hiilr  nJkf  j  [■  "?!*  '"'S'  """ItW 
and  Allerton,  sT^My  a^aje;),  ^"^^  wiThToH  """'°"''  ^'"^ 
On  the  left  of  the  central  Sni..  !!.  ""''''  «>»»'™ances. 
Brewster,  the  rSL  eut  K.  P  I  •  "'  'T""'  «S"'»  "f 
b.a«l,  and  dark  S  ampk  cUt  S^'iVi,  hT"^  J?^ 

.n?u^t':fth"'xrif™7^'mtfe°'T''^°!; 

who  was  he  Jtgi^-  L^^-  a»t£e°  i'' 
attitude  of  affectionate  relianrp   wfi  ."  "^  **'^  ^'^«' '»  «« 
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In  the  Museum  of  the  Pilgrim  Hall  are  many  relics  and  curiosi- 
ties well  worth  inq)ectionj  among  them  the  following  deserve 
mention : 

1.  The  sword  of  Captain  Standish,  having  on  its  blade,  near  the 
hilt,  an  inscription  in  characters  which  none  of  the  learned  of  this 
country  have  yet  been  able  to  interpret,  as  the  characters  are  wholly 
unknown  to  them,  beine  neither  Roman,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Persian,  nor  Sanscrit.    On  a  careful  inspection  of  them,  they  appear- 
M  to  me  to  be  Sassanian  or  Parthian,  of  the  time  of  Sapor  and 
Herachusj  as  they  resemble  many  of  the  characters  seen  in  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  rocks  of  Persia,  near  Persepolis,  attributed  to  the 
age  of  the  Sassanides,  and  which  the  late  learned  Baron  Silvestre 
de  Sacy,  of  Paris,  was  the  only  Orientalist  who  succeeded  in  deci- 
phering.   In  addition  to  this  are  certain  signs,  within  circles,  which 
strikingly  resemble  the  cabalistic  emblems  used  in  talismans  or 
charms  by  the  Eastern  nations.    Under  one  of  the  circles  is  the 
date  1149,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  if  the  blade  is  of 
Eastern  origin,  it  was  taken  probably  by  some  English  knight  in 
the  Crusades,  and  brought  to  England,  the  date  1149  being  im- 
printed to  mark  the  year  in  -which  it  was  taken.    If  not  of  Eastern 
bngin.  It  might  be  one  of  the  famed  Toledo  blades,  manufactured 
m  imitation  of  an  Eastern  sword,  containing  the  impress  of  some 
Oriental  inscription  and  talisman,  to  increase  its  value  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  curious  or  superstitious,  and  the  date  be  that  of  its 
manufacture.    In  either  case,  the  sword  would  be  471  years  old 
before  it  came  to  this  country,  and  might  have  been  purchased  by 
Standish  in  England,  as  olcl  swords  are  now,  by  men  curious  in 
these  weapons;  for  swords,  when  not  ill-used  or  neglected,  will 
last  a  thousand  years  and  more. 

2.  The  identical  cap  worn  1^  King  Philip,  the  celebrated  Indian 
chief,  who  reigned  during  the  period  of  what  is  called  King  Phil- 
ip's war  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  an  an- 
cient Greek  helmet,  and  was  worn  with  plumes.  It  is  curiously 
wrought  iii  the  manner  of  network,  and  interwoven  with  the  feath- 
ers of  some  red  bird,  so  that  it  must  have  looked  peculiarly  war- 
like, when  fresh  and  bright,  on  the  head  of  an  Indian  warrior. 

3.  An  antique  chair,  used  by  Governor  Carver  for  purposes  of 
public  ceremony,  and  probably  very  ancient  before  it  was  brought 
from  England.  * 

4.  The  original  charter  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  written  on 
parchment,  granted  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

In  front  of  the  portico  of  the  hall  is  an  oval  space,  enclosed  with 
a  rich  iron  railing,  within  which  is  deposited  a  large  portion  of  the 
rock  on  which  the  Pilgrims  landed,  taken  from  the  spot  near  the 
water's  edge,  and  conveyed  up  here  for  better  preservation  after 
the  hall  was  built.  On  it  is  painted,  in  large  figures,  the  date 
1620  J  and  as  the  rock  is  of  granite,  it  may  endure  for  centuries. 
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The  railing  was  placed  around  it  m  June,  1836;  it  consiats  of  an 
eJIipse  forty^ne  feet  in  perimeter  formed  of  wrought  iron  bars 
five  feet  high,  restinfir  on  a  base  of  hammered  granit^    Theheads 
ot  the  perpendicular  bars  represent  harpoons  and  boat-hooks  alter- 
nately, and  the  whole  is  embellished  with  emblematic  figures  of 
cast  iron.    The  base  of  the  raUinff  is  studded  with  repieslntations 
of  marine  shells,  placed  alternately  reversed.    The  upper  part  of 
the  railing  is  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  iron  castings,  m  imitation 
of  heraldry  curtains,  fringed  with  festoons ;  of  these  fliere  are  forty- 
one,  Iea.ving  the  names  in  bas-reUef  of  the  fortyK)ne  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers who  signed  the  compact,  whUe  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower, at  Cape  Cod,  in  1620.  ^ 
The  schools  in  Plymouth  are  of  three  classes:  the  primary 
sttoooi  the  common  school,  and  the  high  school  j  there  is  one  of 
each  class  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls,  under  competent4each- 
crs,  so  that  there  are  no  children  in  the  town  who  have  not  with- 
M  their  reach  the  means  of  a  good  education. 

There  are  two  hotels,  one  caUed  the  Old  Colony,  and  the  other 
the  Pilgnm  House.  There  are  two  banks  also,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  Old  Colony  Bank.  Of  the  two  new^impeni,  one  of 
which  IS  Whig  and  the  other  Democratic,  the  names  are  in  the 
^me  manner  calculated  to  keep  alive  ancient  and  local  associa- 
tions, one  of  them  being  caUed  the  Old  Colony  Memorial,  the 
other  the  Plymouth  Rock. 

Though  less  advance  has  taken  place  in  Plymouth  than  in  any 
other  town  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  its  first  settlement,  yet  this  is  clearly  owing  to  the 
absence  of  those  local  advantages  which  are  in  other  places  found 
so  favourable  to  navi^tion,  manufactures,  and  commerce.    This 
weat  defect  of  its  position  has  been  ah^ady  shown  to  arise  Ircm 
the  necessity  under  which  the  first  settlers  were  placed  of  makinff 
thw  the  place  of  their  abode.    The  town  has  partaken,  however 
S:i    •   ^neral  intellectual  improvement  of  the  country;  and  the 
Pilgrim  Fathere,  if  they  could  arise  from  the  dead,  and  kwk  around 
upon  the  spot  which  they  first  saw  as  a  wild  and  wood-covered 
tract,  would  see  it  now  thickly  studded  with  dwellings,  churches, 
schools,  banks,  hotels,  halls,  and  manufactories,  with  two  newspa^ 
pers,  a  good  circulating  library,  and  all  the  elements  necessary  for 
enlargmg  the  understanding  and  cultivating  the  taste  of  its  inhab- 
itants. 

As  a  roecimen  of  the  literary  compositions  of  the  Forefathers* 
age,  the  following  lines,  written  on  the  death  of  Governor  Brad- 
ford, m  1657,  and  preserved  among  the  records  of  those  by-gone 
days,  may  be  cited:  •'  ° 


Vol.  n.— 3  P 


"  The  month  of  May,  by  nine  of  the  clock, 
A  precioas  one  God  out  of  Plymouth  took 
Governor  Bradfoid  then  expired :  his  hrsath 
Was  called  away  by  force  (tf  cniel  Death." 
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But  it  has  been  vrell  observed  that  the  rude  rhymes  of  the  Pilgrinn 
"^ill  find  an  ample  apology  with  all  who  consider  the  circumstan- 
ces and  the  literature  of  their  age,  for  the  glorious  deeds  of  their 
lives  are  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  feeble  strains  of  their 
verses.  "Hitherto,"  says  Camden,  "will  our  sparkified  youth 
laugh  at  their  great-?randfather  English,  who  had  more  care  to 
doe  well  than  to  sjpee3ee  minion-like,  and  left  more  glory  to  us  by 
their  exployting  of  great  acts,  than  we  shall  doe  by  our  forging  of 
new  toords  and  uncuthjpArofes." 

The  last  visits  we  paid  b  Plymouth  were  to  two  of  its  living  an- 
tiquities :  Dr.  Thatcher,  the  best  historian  of  the  place,  aged  eigh- 
ty-five, and  Miss  White,  a  speaking  record  of  past  times,  aged 
ninety.K)ne.  Dr.  Thatcher  had  been  attached  to  the  American 
army  as  a  surgeon  during  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  war ;  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence ;  he  knew  General  Washington  intimately, 
and  was  present  at  the  execution  of  Major  Andre  as  a  spy ;  he  had 
all  the  vigour  of  mind  and  all  the  enthusiasm  which  an  antiquary 
requires,  and  felt  as  much  delight  as  ever  in  the  study  of  his  fa- 
vourite subjects. 

Miss  White  was  a  most  remarkable  old  lady ;  a  descendant  of  the 
Pilgrim  father  William  White,  whose  son  Peregrine  was  born  on 
board  the  Mayflower  at  sea.  She  received  us  reclining  on  her  bed, 
but  neatly  dressed,  as  for  ten  years  past  she  has  had  but  a  partial 
use  of  her  limbs  for  walking.  Her  face,  however,  was  remarkably 
free  from  the  wrinkles  that  usually  accompany  so  great  ah  age; 
her  features  were  so  pleasing  as  tu  indicate  the  possession  of  great 
beauty  when  young,  and  she  had  not  a  gray  hair  on  her  head. 
Her  hair  was  as  brown,  though  not  quite  so  full,  as  that  of  a  wom- 
an of  twenty-five;  and  her  cheerful  smile,  firm  voice,  and  intelli- 
fent  conversation  made  it  difficult  to  believe  in  what  was,  however, 
cyond  all  doubt,  that  she  was  really  ninety-one  years  of  age.  She 
described  her  si^ht  as  perfectly  good ;  and  her  constant  occupation 
of  knitting,  sewing,  or  reading  had  never  yet  relaxed  or  become 
painful 

The  room  in  which  she  lived  was  in  a  house  more  than  200 
years  old,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  built  in  the  colony.  It 
was  of  wood,  but  constructed  with  great  strength,  and  the  exact 

{>attern  of  an  English  house  of  the  same  period :  a  central  door, 
ow,  but  wide,  with  a  large  handle-shaped  brass  knocker  (of  which 
we  saw  more  in  Plymouth  than  in  any  other  town),  with  a  broad 
entrance  hall,  and  rooms  on  each  side.  The  house  was  two  stories 
in  height,  but  the  ceilings  were  very  low ;  and  across  those  of  ihe 
lareer  rooms  extended  a  thick  and  heavy  beam  of  wood  laid  flat, 
and  not  endwise,  as  in  modem  buildings. 

Miss  White's  room  was  called  « the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower;" 
and  it  was  certainly  the  most  perfect  cabinet  of  antiquities  we  had 
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yet  seen.  The  chair  used  hy  Governor  Carver  on  board  the  May. 
flower,  made  of  old  English  oak,  with  the  staple  for  lashing  it  to 
the  ship's  deck  in  stormy  weather,  was  a  prominent  article  in  the 
furniture:  the  other  chairs  wert  of  the  old,  high-backed  English 
fashion,  the  seats  stuffed  with  hair,  the  wood  of  dark  mahogany, 
the  covering  of  striped  black  stuff.  The  old  chest  of  drawers, 
^i'**^  ^^^"*  ^^^  handles;  the  oak-framed,  horizontal-paned 
glass  (Wftr  the  chimneypiece ;  the  little  lion-pawed  mahogany 

£ier-table;  the  perpendicular  and  narrow  oak-framed  pier-glasi 
etween  the  front  windows,  with  the  dark  green  watered  moreen 
curtains ;  and  the  family  arms  of  the  Whites  and  the  Rowlands, 
both  Pilgnm  Fathers,  hanging  over  the  mantelpiece,  framed  and 

glazed,  as  issued  from  the  Heralds'  College  in  London,  carried  one 
ack  so  completely  to  the  old  English  country  mansions  of  past 
centunes,  that  it  was  difficult  to  feel  one's  self  in  the  New  World, 
and  among  a  yet  infant  people. 

We  indulged  ouraelves  with  a  long  visit  to  this  venerable  and 
deeply-interesting  lady,  and  received  quite  as  much  pleasure  from 
her  lively  and  agreeable  conversation  as  she  herself  seemed  to  de* 
rive  from  the  visit  of  strangers,  especially  as  my  wife  and  son 
were  both  present,  and  answered  the  many  inquiries  made  of  them 
on  points  that  interested  her  deeply. 

Our  leave-taking  of  the  families  of  Plymouth  was  cordial  and 
agreeable  in  the  extreme.  We  had  attended  two  lai^e  parties 
made  for  us  while  here,  and  interchanged  several  more  social  visits. 
Great  re^et  was  evidently  felt  at  our  short  stay ;  the  lectures  were 
closed  with  more  enthusiastic  approbation  than  it  is  usual  for  Amer- 
ican audiences  to  bestow;  and  we  parted  with  many  a  hope  that 
we  should  visit  Plymouth  again. 

On  Thursday,  the  27th  of  December,  we  left  Plymouth  for  New- 
Bedford  in  an  extra-coach ;  and,  after  halting  an  hour  to  take  re- 
freshments at  the  house  of  our  friends  Captain  and  IVIrs.  Lurabard, 
at  Rochester,  we  reached  Fairhaven  at  two  o'clock,  remained  there 
to  dine  with  our  friends  Captain  and  Mrs.  Adams,  and  in  the  even- 
ing went  to  New-Bedford  to  deliver  a  lecture  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bethel  and  Port  Society,  as  its  funds  had  fallen  into  arrear,  and  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  make  an  effort,  while  the  feeling  of  the 
public  was  strongly  alive  to  its  importance,  to  pay  off  its  debts, 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  lecture  and  the  assistance  of  its  brat 
friends  were  likely  to  accomplish. 

On  Friday,  the  28th,  we  left  New-Bedford  on  our  way  to  New- 
York,  and  travelled  in  an  extra-coach  about  twenty-two  miles  to 
Taunton,  a  small  but  pretty  and  rising  town.  After  dining  at  the 
hotel  we  started  at  three  o'clock  by  the  railroad  train  for  Mans- 
field, a  much  smaller  place,  distant  about  eleven  miles.  Here  we 
shifted  into  other  cars  for  Providence,  at  which  we  arrived  about 

six  o'clock  t  and  nassinir  nn  hv  smntKar  lino  nf  n^^   ... -i.  i 
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ttie  railroad  to  Stonineton,  a  distance  of  forty-seven  miK  in  two 

evening.  As  the  moon  was  near  the  full  and  was  unuBualiy  briRht. 
Md  as  the  cars  were  commodious  and  weU  warmed  by  rtov«  in 
each,  our  journey  was  extremely  pleasant,  and  the  society  agree- 

Npt*v!T'^°5  Yl  ^^'^^.  >»»  *e  Narragaiiset  steam-vessel  for 
New-York ;  and,  though  late  in  the  season^^e  found  a  lalie  num- 

Thl  ,^°^*"'r'?°'?»  "^^"^  "^"^^  "«  ™«*"y  ladies  as  geJUemen. 

Iit«  SJl'''"  1?"  '^^"^  '^'"^'  ^^'"•"•"•"K  '"ore  tl'an  200  se^ 
r!!  Sf^orS;  ^^-P^f^.^nd  havinar  the  means  of  makinir  up 
more  than  300  beds,  including  the  so?as  and  benchea    The  sa- 

erJtWtr/"^}:,"'T'^r*'  ^^  *«^^«'  ^^P^y  supplied,  and 
S^«i  fi  ^t  'T^  "^^  ^^  passengers  comfortable  £emed  to 
oe  carefully  attended  to. 

of  ^V^  "'^^  r  Tu*  ^''^  *  K"^  ^*"  °^  »"°'^-  ^  consequence 
«L^.^  ^r  °^  the  atmosphere,  the  greatest  cautionbecame 
^^^'  u°    T  "*"^°"*»egly  proceeded  at  a  slow  rate,  often 

»Sf  a^St^Jj'"  ■^"'^ '""  -«»-"^  »^« 

At  daylight,  however,  we  found  ourselves  close  to  the  entrance 
""-^^'I^l^*  ""'*  *^^  northeastern  portion  of  the  city  on  oSJ 
nght.  and  the  ortreme  end  of  Brook  Won  our  left ;  and  air  pr 
ing  the  Navy-yard,  and  setting  among  a  crowd  of  vessels  of  ev^ 

df  7      f  5  New-York,  and  by  eight  o'clock  were  safely  alon^! 

hI^LJ^^"^-  ^'""^  ""^^S  ^"  went  directly  to  the  American 
Hotel,  and,  findmg  rooms  there,  made  it  our  abode  for  the  short 
period  of  our  intended  stay  in  the  city. 


^jtt^ 


TTnIi  *™°^*«d  our  travels  through  the  Northern  States  of  the 
Union,  embracing  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  each;  and.  on 
castmff  a  retnwpective  glance  over  the  places  visited  and  subiecta 
descnged,  it  wUl  be  admitted  that  they  are  as  varied  ^dc^mprt 
hensive  as  the  hmits  of  the  work  would  contain.  »'"'"pre- 

To  different  classes  of  readers  who  may  honour  these  volumes 
with  their  perus^,  vanous  objections  to  separate  parts  of  them  will 
no  doubt  anse  J  for  the  tastes  of  mankind  are  as  diversified  as  the  r 
«n7nl'"^*''^"'^*u°^'*'  ^.^°"^^  ^^  educated  in  the  same  school, 
and  Dlaced  under  the  same  circumstances-study  the  same  subjects 
and  have  the  same  objects  m  view-it  would  b^  chimerical  d  ex- 
pect uniformity  of  taste  and  judgment  on  any  literary  production. 

The  political  reader  would  have  liked,  perhaps,  more  extensive 
devdopments  of  the  principles  of  repMblicargovSimeit  ^dZ^ 
detailed  expositions  of  its  practical  working.    The  financier  wo3d 
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have  gladly  exchanged  th.s  for  more  information  respecting  the 
cond.t.on  and  solvency  of  the  state  stocks  and  corporate  bLu 
The  geologist  mmeraogist,  and  botanist  would  hoW  both  politic! 
and  finance  to  be  mfenor  in  interest  to  descriptions  of  Nature  bthJ 
several  departments  named.    The  mercantile  reader  would  thnk 

SaTth"  'inT^'r^'i^  '^^  °*^^"P'^''  »  -"^'^  prominent  poS 
?v     *^^ '"^""t^o"  he  seeks,  as  to  the  extent  5nd  nature  of  the 
exportslted  imports,  tonnage  of  shipping  employed,  tariff',  Sut^ 
inarkets,  prices  current,  &c.     The  philanthropist   will   perhaps 
thmk  that  more  might  have  been  said  on  the  subject  of  slaverv 
on  prison  disciplme,  education,  and  benevolent  institutions.    The 
churchman  and  dissenter  will  each  respectively  regard  the  'ub^ects 
of  endowments  for  religious  establishments,  and  ^thecomparitTve 
merits  of  this  and  the  voluntary  system  as  of  sufficient  impKnce 
to  take  precedence  of  every  other.    And  the  general  reader  who 
seeks  only  for  amusement,  will  most  probabfy  complaTn  thars^ 
much  space  should  have  been  given  to  ill  these  topicsVand  so  1  ttS 
•     *^'r'^  ^P^l"'"^  °^  « '"^■^^  '»g»^t  «nd  entertaining  ni'ure. 

.nn  !?  f  ^^T  ^°"^»<^t'ng  claims,  the  utmost  that  any  writer 
can  hope  for  is  to  please  that  portion  of  the  community  who  are 
reasonaWe  enough  to  remember  that  if  a  book-VofessingTo  be  at 
once  h^toncal,  statistic,  and  descriptive  -  containTa^suffiden 
amount  of  information  on  each  of  these  branches  to  justify  irtitfe 
—and,  in  addition  to  this,  something  agreeable  to  their  own  tastM 
also-they  shoud  charitablv  consider  Lt  others  requreTo  bet! 
formed  and  gratified  as  well  as  themselves. 

The  remainder  of  our  travels  through  the  Continent  of  America 
embraced  a  visit  to  the  Southern  and  Western  States :  from  New- 
York  to  Charleston  in  South  Carolina ;  thence  to  Mobile  S  New! 
Ufleans,  by  a  land-journey  across  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama to  Louisiana;  up  the  River  Mississippi;  across  the  mount- 
ains of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  T^L^^ec^nd  om  the 
?S   1    A  ^""gh«"'^  mto  Virginia;  and  afterward  across  the 
Cumberland  range,  through  Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburgh,  and  by 
the  Ohio  to  Cmcmnati,  KentucW  ^t  Louis,  and  Missouri ;  acro^ 
the  prairies  of  Ilhnois  to  Lake  Michigan;  from  thence  to  Macki- 
naw, Lake  Huron,  Detroit,  Lake  Erie,  and  Canada,  including  To- 
ronto, MontreaK  and  Quebec ;  Pictou  and  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
&t.  Johns  and  Frederickton,  in  New-Brunswick;  across  the  bound- 
ary-line into  Maine;  and  thence,  by  Bangor  and  Portland, to  Bos- 
ton and  New-York.    From  this,  the  original  port  of  our  landing 
we  embarked  m  the  ill-fated  steamship  President;  and,  after  en- 
countenng  a  heavy  gale,  and  being  obliged  to  put  back  for  want 
of  fuel  when  nearly  halfway  across  the  Atlantic,  we  completed  in 
her  the  last  voyage  she  ever  made  before  the  fatal  one  m  which 
there  is  now  too  much  reason  to  believe  she  has  perished ' 
It  IS  intended,  during  the  present  suaimer,  to  arrange  and  pre- 
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J  sre  for  the  prew  •  itMnd  series  of  this  work,  to  embrace  u  much 
ii»,  the  $&sm  exteui  of  limi^  will  admit,  of  the  travels  in  the  South- 
ern States,  which  are  km  Ifrfown  than  they  deserve  to  be  to  the 
Britiah  public  And  if  the  r("  option  given  to  this  portion  stall  be 
sufficiently  encouraging  to  warrant  the  undertalring,  it  will  ^s  ba- 
bly  be  read)  ^or  publicaticm  about  the  autumn  of  the  present  year. 
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No.  I. 

A  CO«T.,.OTIOH  ,01  TH.   OOM«.MOIIATIO«   or  THI   rOUITH  or  JOLT. 

(Rtferrei  to  at  pagt  64.) 
Hm  f  day  of  jo» !  whoao  g\td  return 

f     *'•  '  ""''"**  "•''<>'>'•  voice, 

In  thouffht.  tb.t  breathe  end  woide  (het  bam ,» 

Bid  millione  of  free  bearu  rejoice. 
Thy  dawning  aun  look'd  forth  upon 

A  nation  atruggiing  to  be  free  j 
But,  ere  the  eelting  orb  went  down, 

rj»»r  bad  achieved  their  liberty. 
And  now,  where'er  old  Ocean  laves 

Earth'a  coaau,  or  bathea  her  capes  and  Wes. 
The  atar-beapanded  banner  wares  ' 

Oer  a  bright  day  of  joy  and  sidles. 
'"™«rtal  honour  to  the  brave, 

Whose  hands  firat  signM  the  bold  decree: 
Who  ruah'd  their  sinking  land  to  save,        ' 

And  vow'd  to  perish  or  be  free. 

^"i  oh !  while  boisterous  revelry 

A„^       r*"  ^}?  '.""*'•  "io^Ph/nt  song. 
And  mirth,  ^  'witching  niilstrelsy,  ^ 
Besr  the  unconscious  mind  along, 

H*  a"*'  T*^  ^*"'"  '•'«''  country  moat 

And  ask,  of  Freedom  ere  they  boML 
Is  there  no  other  elaveiyl 

No  other  tyrant,  whose  dark  rod 

Rulea  o'er  the  land  with  fearful  away 
Debaaing  man,  defying  God,  ' 

E'en  on  this,  sacred  Freedom'a  day  1 

Then,  patriota !  wheresoe'er  ye  be,  ' 

T«K'i  .u  "*  '".c""*  join  he«rt  and  hand, 
10  bid  the  enslaved  from  hence  be  free! 

And  chase  the  tyrant  from  the  land. 
"Who  is  the  tyrant?  who  the  slave] 

A  thousand  anxious  voices  cry  • 
Alaa !  the  tenants  of  the  grave. 

Could  they  but  rise,  might  best  reply. 

T*L^  tyrant  i»--D«STH0YiNo  Dkink, 

Who  chains  his  slaves  in  Unks  of  lire : 
The  slave  IS  he  whose  manhood  sinks 

Beneath  his  withering  sceptre  dire. 

T^s  tyrant  carries  in  his  train 
rr7™"'''M*'*^"'  passion's  poisom)as  bivath, 

Vol.  I.— 3  p     " '  *""=="'.  »»«  ijvuiiu 
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His  victima  perish  first  on  earth, 
In  loathscmeness  and  foul  decay : 

And  oh  !  dread  thought  for  hours  of  mirth— 
1  hey  perish  in  eternity  ! 

Will  they  who  love  their  native  land 

See  such  a  tyrant's  rule  upborne, 
Kor  stretch  at  once  their  patriot  hand 

To  hurl  him  from  his  despot  throne? 
It  cannot  be !     Man's  nobler  part 

Yearns  for  his  fellow-suffenng  man ; 
riMte,  then,  each  patriot,  Christian  heart, 

J  he  revolution  has  began  ! 

Oh !  for  ?  Washington's  pure  name, 
A  franklin's  mind,  a  Hancock's  zeal, 
II  ""^  "  eloquence,  whose  flame 
Should  kindle  in  their  country's  weal. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  glowing  tongues, 
To  form  to-day  a  sacred  band. 

In  every  hall  to  bid  their  songs 
Swell  high  for  temperance  through  the  land. 

For  though  to  Washington  was  given 

«rC      g'ono"»  '«sk  this  land  to  free. 

When,  arm'd  by  Justice,  bless'd  by  Heaven. 
He  won  a  nation's  liberty ; 

To  him  whose  tongue  or  pen  shall  raise 

The  second  purifying  fire, 
T'jpurge  it  of  its  worst  disease, 

Till  fell  Intemperance  shall  expire , 
To  him  shall  millions  yet  unborn 

Lift  up  the  hymn  of  grateful  praise, 
And  on  this  dawn  of  Freedom's  mom. 

Honour  him  with  approving  lays. 
And  if,  from  heaven's  high  azure  zone, 

Where  Washington's  pure  spirit  rests, 
His  view  on  earth  should  e'er  look  down 
To  see  his  country  free  and  bless'd,     ' 
How  would  his  now  still  purer  soul 

Turn  with  intensest  grief  and  pain, 
From  where  Inteniperance'  torrents  roll 

O'er  this  fair  land  her  foulest  stain. 
Yes !  and  should  now  a  patriot  rise 

To  save  his  country  from  this  flood, 
Washington's  spirit,  from  the  skies. 
Would  hail  him  as  the  great,  the  good 


Albany,  July  i,  1838. 


J>    S.   BaCKINOHAlf. 


No.  II. 

(From  the  New-York  American,  July  20,  1838.) 

See  page  96. 

.t./'7''\' ff""""^®  ''"P/  f""""  '^*  •^""""•l  "f  Commerce  the  report  of  a  trial  whpr^m 
the  plaintiff  was  one  of  those  shameless  persons  known  at  Albanv  LV  ».  j^  u 
seem,  at  Trenton,  as  members  of  the  lobbv  or  of  theThirH  Hnn.?'  a'  I  "  """i'** 
his  compensation  for  "operating"  Sjon  SX^s^^the  llg^S"'  "'°  •"«'  ^" 
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force.  1 1^;  rn  o'?jtiVe.Tor ».s."  v ""''  T  -^  ~^-  ♦•  - 

Court  of  Conunon  PIc«.  Julj  18.    Judge  Ul.hoeffer  predding. 
Abraham  S.  Hillyor  ».  John  Traven. 
Lobbytng.—ThH  was  an  action  for  work  and  Uhnn.'  «.  •     .l 

"xrircEis;L7"'«-^'^"''^^^^^^^^ 

I88t.'n^:-t  t^feXt^^^^^^  '•»  tbe  Winter  of 

pany,  and  that  for  thi.  service  the  Sintiff  chLed  aSj^n*  ^\Betgen  Port  Com- 
fce  was  fairhr  entitled  to.  The  bifl  in  ques^ria.Ta.  °2'?;hV"»  i'?  '*"""  ^''•« 
made  president  of  the  company  H"e»"on  was  passed,  and  the  defendant  was 

The  following  are  the  items  of  the  plaintiff's  demand  • 
1337.  JohnTravers,  '  Dr.  to  A.  T.  Hillyer. 

y^'^pnp'::^^^^^^^^         '  '°  """^^  ^«.  ^m  in  procunng  charter  ""'"•• 
To  boarf  at  Trenton  from  Jan  l.tc  March  15  .tt»n"^„i;    *    'V    '    -1800  00 

To  money  paid  Jaid  out.  and  expendSbTpa^^Krde^^^^^  '  ^«»  «» 

To  travelhngexpen.es  to  and  frmNew-W  and  tJ™!^^^^^^        •    •    .  250  00 

To  expenses  of  family  in  New-York,  agreed  to  be  n^dL'^  V    J    '    '  ^^  ^ 
11  weeks,  at  80  dollars  per  week                           '^       ^^  defendant— 

220  00 

tio?o^:lS^SS^^^^^^^^^^  by  the  defendant,  the^o.^ 

during  the  whole  time  that  \be  cf^s  btilg  pa«el  fh 'M  T^^'^'i  "  'r'«"""» 
«K)  by  the  defendant ;  and  that  he  advocatS^K.inl  „f  ?k  '"'^.'"'•'5  '^^'"^^  '» «»» 
or  three  votes  for  it  in  the  lower  House -lit  S.?  ^^  "V".''  °''"»'"e<J  »»«> 
treated  the  members  of  the  Leg  sla^e  'to  seveStS  *„W'^'  ""'  P'"""^  •»»«» 
witness  in  question  was  himself  simZ/emDloved  .ni  h.i  ^'"'!"P;«"«  J  th«t  the 
the  stock  for  his  services.  ^  employed,  and  had  received  100  shares  of 

emfet;^iJrff%:?ctire7^^^^^^^^^^  ^l  •'eftndant  had 

wout  had  offered  the  plaintiff  2500  rfn?lt«T  i' '  '"''  ''"  ">«  John  Swart- 

poration  for  him  ;  or.^SS  oTletm  iolCT"  """  ^l'"''*"  "'  "  ^'"  «'  ^^^ 
Jhat  the  plaintiff'  was  employed  lobby^nJ^whtThebilfw,  *"'"  ^r'^'"'  °'  •"°<^k- 
deavoured  to  impress  upon  the  member"  of  the  1 1. 1  .?"'"«  '^'**'^'  """^  en- 
incorporation  wou'ld  be  tS  the  .taTe      mjifftr^^^^^^  '"r  «"«=''  ""> 

also  visited  in  order  to  ascertain  how  manyT[hem  w«« Tl  !,  ^''^'' *'"«  *«"» 
those  who  were  not  were  divided  amonnh«  IoKk"  -^  fovonrable  to  the  bill,  and 
vote  for  it.  The  bill  was  lost  the  R^^tLli,  u"'  V°  "***'  '"  ^e  influenced  to 
but  the  plaintiff  pro^uTed  a  sutienTnumLJ  of^me'I?'''  T  'T^^'  '°*'"  "-""e" 
^    At  the  period  in  question  the  ^SaVur^eS^JS  Pat^l'JuTofsSi 

waJ'loIS^co'iirpliloTristrvref^^^^^^^  P""^«  "^ '"e  bill,  and 

600  dollars  for  the  first  year  He  was  SewTf  t?r'""*'/oS!:f'lT;  *'  »  "'"y  ef 
for  editing  a  Democratic  journal  whTch  the  MtLl»hn  '"'"^  ^00  dollars  per  annum 
themselves  to  establish,  and  he  was  lo  fo  h^vl?h  i  k"*^'*  ^"'"8  ""^  bi"  pledged 
Jon,  which,  in  addition'to  ?he  otTer  SlVtld  ti  S  ^2"^  "''  P"^"' 
The  witness  estimated  the  nlaintiff'a  rw.Mnn.i  1         ^  ""  dollars  per  annum, 

two  dollars  for  board  ^  '^"°'"''  "P'"""  «'  '«»  «lol'«"  per  day,  and 

pl,?n'l,fi-''f..!!J'r---°"-*i'''"'"'''°'''  •'«•«*'>  'bat  one  of  the  ™„„.  ...,.u  ... 

"vrKV""""' "'  "^  '•^"  ■  ■"■J-"  S,'eSF?b!!i,";-.ta."£ 
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bill  was  pending.    The  defendant  bad  promiaed  to  pay  a  tavern-keeper  a  bill  which 
the  plaintiff  had  incurred  for  1 14  dollars. 

The  land  in  question,  in  relation  to  which  the  act  of  incorporation  was  passed,  was 
purchased  by  the  company  for  160,000  dollars,  and  divided  into  5000  sharea  of  stock 
at  too  dollara  per  share,  making  600,000  dollsrs.    The  shares  were  now  40  per 
cent,  below  par.     Col.  Travers,  the  defendant,  is  said  to  be  worth  160,000  dollars. 
The  next  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  was  the  deposition  of 

James  C.  Zabriskie,  of  New-Brunswick,  N.  J.,  who  deposed  that  he  was  asked 
by  Travera  to  engage  in  getting  the  bill  passed,  but  he  refused.    Travers  said  the 
witness  might  dictate  his  own  terms,  and  if  he  wanted  means  to  operate  at  Trenton, 
.   any  roaaonable  amount  would  be  furnished  him. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  reasonable  amount  to  operate  with  at  Trenton  in  such  a  case! 
A.  I  should  have  required  600  dollars  to  operate  with. 

Cross-examined.— (t  When  you  say  you  would  require  600  dollars  to  operate 
with  in  such  a  case,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  1 

A.  I  mean  I  should  have  applied  it  in  paying  for  wine  and  terrapin  suppers,  as  that 
is  about  aa  efficient  a  mode  of  operating  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  anawer  wino  and  terrapin  suppers  for  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Hillyer's  services  T 
A.  He  operated  among  the  members  generally  and  particularly ;  Mr.  Hillyer  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  lobby  eeents  that  ever  appeared  at  Trenton  for  the  laat 
eight  years.     I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Hillyer's  particular  mode  of  operation  was  in 
this  case.     I  know  the  efficient  mode  of  operation  was  the  same  in  every  case,  by 
calling  on  the  members,  and  impressing  on  them  favourably  in  regard  to  the  mea«ur(! 
before  them ;  sometimes  making  the  worse  sppear  the  better  reason,  and  giving  the 
members  explanatory  suppers.    Such  was  Mr.  Hillyer's  general  mode  of  operation. 
On  behalf  of  the  defendant,  counsel  move<l  for  a  nonsuit,  on  the  ground  that  the 
entire  contract  was  grounded  on  corruption,  and  was  therefore  void. 
The  court  decided  that  the  case  should  go  to  the  jury. 

"The  defendant  then  produced  in  evidence  a  receipt  from  the  plaintiff  to  the  de- 
fendant, dated  the  13th  of  March,  for  100  dollars,  on  account  of  the  Bergen  Port 
Company,  which  receipt  counsel  contended  waa  in  full  for  all  compensation  which 
he  was  entitled  to.    The  defendant  offered  nq  other  evidence. 

The  court  charged  the  jury.  This  wss  an  action  to  recover  compensation  for  the 
plaintiffs  agency  in  getting  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  Trenton. 

It  appears  that  the  plaintiff  has  been  paidf  100  dollars  by  the  defendant  on  the  13th 
of  March,  and  that  the  defendant  likewise  agreed  to  pay  114  dollars  more  for  the 
plaintiff's  board.  It  may  be,  and  is  probable,  that  the  defendant  is  not  bound  by  that 
agreement,  as  it  was  entered  into  after  the  debt  was  contracted,  and  that  the  land- 
lord  cannot  make  the  defendant  pay  it.  But  it  ia  evidence  going  to  3how  that  the 
defendant  employed  the  plaintiff. 

The  first  question  is,  le  there  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  thst  the  defendant  em- 
ployed the  plainliffi  The  latter  is  bound  to  prove  that  the  defendant  employed  him 
*?JS°  '"  Trenton.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  defendant  did  not  employ  the  plain- 
tiff, he  cannot  recover  on  that  ground. 

The  next  question  is,  Was  the  employment  of  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant  for 
an  honest  purpose,  or  for  procuring  dishonest  legisi.tion  1  If  the  defendant  cm- 
ployed  the  plaintiff  for  an  honest  purpose,  then  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  recovering ;  but  if  he  was  employed  for  a  dishonest  purpose,  then  he  cannot  re- 
cover. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  dishonesty  of  purpose  of  the  two  parties  in  the  present 
transaction  stands  about  equal.  And  the  rule  of  law  on  this  part  of  the  question  is, 
that  the  law  docs  not  extend  protection  to  either  party.  If  they  have  both  made  an 
agreement  for  a  dishonest  purpose,  they  must  stand  as  they  are.  The  law  will  not 
allow  either  of  them  to  coerce  the  other.  If  Travers  hadpaid  the  plaintiff,  he  could 
not  recover  it  back  ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  contracted  with  Travers,  and  has  not  been 
paid,  he  cannot  make  him  pay  it. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  every  agreement  for  compensation  in  cases 
like  the  present  one  is  void.  An  agreement  to  compensate  an  attorney  who  coes 
-« g.-i»».«r?i,  vi  a  tumuijUcfi  ui  11,  lu  uuvocaio  iiic  passage  of  a  bilii  wouid 
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But  there  ia  a  wide  difference  betwean  that  .t.j  .«  «■ 

vate  influence  personally  on  the  memh««  of  .  t  ■?,''8«""=y  '»'  ""'ng  public  or  pri- 
to  act  froa,  n,o?ive.  of  private  inTere.th^^La  of'S'u'""'  '5  °"^"' '"  '"«•""  ^hem 
•uch  an  agency  i.  void/Tny  aSern^Lt  1  fi  ,uf  "'•'i"  ^'^'  .  ^"y  'Peement  for 
or  to  use  priv.le  influence  of  .nfrrt»„?4u  '"' '"''»«""  »'  relatione  or  others, 
a  kind  are\on.eque„%"oid  °"""'"'  '"•*  '''  'K^^^^f  of  such 

public  good,  hut  their  l^l^^^^^^ilrL?  T  ^^^T*'  ^Y"^  concerned  not  the 
would  §e  harassed  into  JvinTIheir  vota  onlH/ '  ■"^'"«'?''«"  "^  'he  Legislature 
private  friendship.         *      *  ^'^  '"'"  ""  '^*'  8'<"'"«'«  «>f  PenocM  obligationa  or 

it  ^r^SZ^tS^^:Si:t?^S\^^'r  IP""'«=  'r-  ""«''' '"  •'"Charge 
acta  dishonestl/and  corruj  K'  A^d  evSin  T^T^  from  private  influence, 
fluence  ia  adverse  to  duM.V  k^i;  ^^'^f^^l  f«?rt  to  olitaMi  votes  through  private  in- 
eense  of  propriery       ^      ^  ^''"^  '"'*  '^e"'""*'  P""'y.  ""d  •'  varianfe  with  eve?; 

4erVttr,s?n7&rr:rr.kt^^^^^  '»  P"-"  -»*•  »»y  -an.  of 

«jren.e  and  that  noV™  r'^co":  '^^^^'ptSorlt''"'"'  "  ''""""' '"  '''• 

Eoje  you  wS  gfve  .Ti  cot Kon^toT"* '".  '*'"  ^"'••.    ^'^  "••"«  """ka,  I 
.if  you  think  thft  the  Sfff  WM  eZ'""'''^^  °"  ""'*'"''  '""''• 

fuaehim  compensationTyeuT  on  the  Xrl"  5"i.''°"'"  P"'!'""''  y°"  *"'  »««  '- 
influence  to  bTar  on  the  mlin  of  th^^ln"? '  ""^  .7'  '"P'^^^  '°  *»""?  Pri^'e 
compensation  whatever  "*""'*"  "  *"  W"lature,  then  you  will  not  give  htm  any 

The  Jury  retired  for  nearly  four  hoar.,  and  brought  in  .  verdict  for  the  defend«.t. 


No.  iir. 

TO  NIAGARA. 

Wn««n  0/  fhtfirii  sight  of  it,  FalU,  August  I2th,  1838. 

[See  page  139.] 

Bnt  „  ""  !f"  '"'''  "y  P"'^'*'"'  "»  "">'"  Wd  thee  atar 
But  onward-onward-onward,  thy  march  still  hoWa  iS  way  • 
Ihe  rising  m.st  that  veils  thee,  as  thine  herald,  goes  before  ^ ' 
And  the  muaic  that  proclaim,  thee  ia  the  thund^fng  cSt'.  roar. 
sJrniS'"  -l'"  ""^"i*'  «'"*"'  °f  '•'«  clearest,  purest  hue 

And  the  rainbow  lays  ,u  gorgeous  gems  in  tribute  at  thy  feet 

Thv  S  "  °^  'l!'  '"^'^"'  ^"y-  ^^y  "ceptre  from  on  hiVh 
Thy  birth  was  when  the  morning  stars  together  sang  S  iov  • 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  orbs  that  shine  uoon  th^«  V„ '^ ' 
Saw  the  first  wreath  of  glo^r  which  entered  Se'lntt  b^v^. 
And  frnm  th»f  h"!"  *'*  ♦}•■-   --   -'  •  •   t 
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By  diy,  by  night,  without  a  pause,  thy  warn,  with  loud  acclaim, 
In  ceaaeleaa  sounds  have  still  proclaim'd  the  Great  Eternal's  name ! 
For  whether  on  thy  forest  banks  the  Indian  of  the  wood, 
C^,  since  his  days,  the  red  man's  foe,  on  his  fatherland  have  stood, 
Whoe  er  has  seen  thine  incense  rise,  or  heard  thy  torrent's  roar, 
Muat  have  bent  before  the  God  of  all !  to  worship  and  adore. 

AccepS  then,  O !  Supremely  Great f  O!  Infinite!  0!  God! 

From  this  primeval  altar— the  green  and  virgin  sod— • 

The  humble  homage  that  my  soul  in  gratitude  would  pay 

To  Thee !  whose  shield  has  guarded  me  through  all  my  wandering  way. 

For  if  the  ocean  be  as  naught  in  the  hollow  of  thine  hand. 

And  the  stars  of  the  bright  firmament,  in  thy  balance,  grains  of  aand. 

If  Niagara's  rolling  flood  seem  great,  to  us  who  lowly  bow, 

O !  Great  Creatoi^  of  the  whole !  how  passing  great  art  Thou ! 

Yet,  though  thy  power  is  greater  than  the  finite  mind  may  scan, 

Still  greater  is  thy  mercy,  shown  to  weak,  dependant  man : 

For  him  thou  cloth'st  the  fertile  fields  with  herb,  and  fruit,  and  seed, 

For  him  the  woods,  the  lakes,  the  seas,  supply  his  hourly  need. 

Around— on  high— or  far  or  near— the  universal  whole 
Proclaims  thy  glory,  as  the  orbs  in  their  fit'd  courses  roll ; 
And  from  Creation's  grateful  voice  the  hymn  ascends  above. 
While  Heaven  re-echoes  back  to  Earth  the  chorus  "  God  is  Love." 

J.  8.  Bdoxinobam. 


No.  IV. 

FIRST  FATAL  GIFT  OF  THE  WHITES  TO  THE  INDIANS. 

By  Mas,  SioooKiiEr. 

[See  p.  184.] 

They  come !  thev  come !  the  pallid  race, 
The  red  men  gather  from  the  chase, 
From  forest  shade  and  light  canoe. 
They  throns  that  "  water  bird"  to  view, 
Whose  mighty  wings  that  near  the  shore. 
They  deem  their  Great  Manitto  bore. 

Frank  is  their  welcome  to  the  band, 

The  ready  smile,  the  open  hand. 

The  proffer'd  fruits  with  gladness  press'd, 

The  purple  plum  with  downy  vest. 

The  clustering  grape,  the  com  aheaf 's  gold, 

The  untaught  greeting,  warm  and  bold. 

But  bv  what  gift,  what  token  strong. 
Did  Europe's  sons,  renown'd  in  song, 
Mark  their  firt  visit  to  the  child 
Of  simple  faith  and  daring  wild  1 
A  cup !  a  cup !  but  who  may  tell 
What  deadly  dregs  within  it  swell  1 
The  sickening  eye,  the  burning  cheek. 
Its  fearful  magic  strangely  speak ; 
And  on  their  turf  of  verdant  dye. 
See !  they  who  taste  it  helpless  lie, 
Type  of  the  woes  that  soon  must  sweep 

Their  blasted  race  away, 
Down  to  oblivion  dark  and  deep. 
With  none  their  hopeless  wrongs  to  weep, 

Or  mourn  their  sad  decay. 
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yet !  when  the  Old  Worid,  bastmr,  pren'd 
Her  friendship  on  the  inrant  Wwt" 
The  boon  she  broaght,  the  pledge  nhe  giTe. 
Wai  poiwn  and  •  drunkerd'i  grave. 
But  thou,  fair  city,  throned  in  pride. 
Queen  of  the  Hudaon'e  tflm  tide,* 
Well  hast  thou,  by  thy  deeds,  effaced 
This  stain  upon  thine  annals  traced  • 
Weil  hast  thou,  by  thy  zeal  to  aid    ' 
Temperance,  thine  early  trespass  paid ; 
And  aa  the  kneeling  form  that  press'd 
A  Saviour's  tear-laved  feet  was  bless'd, 
So  hast  thou  shown,  with  victor  away, 
That  love  which  washes  sin  away  I 


If 


1 


No.  V. 

IK.«,PT.OX   ,H  TH.  CH„«OH  Of  CA«ANDA,0UA,  TO  TB.  «Ko«V  OF  P,,»,0« 

Integer  mta  tcderisjue  purut. 
[See  page  233.] 

,» .  »,.„„®*''^  '"  **  memory  of 

PATRICK  COLQUHOUN,  Esq.,  LL  D 

who  held  Lands  in  thia  Sute, 

tnd  rose  to  manhood  in  America. 

He  was  btm  at  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland. 

i4th  of  March,  1745. 
He  was  elected  for  three  successive  years 
■nn.      .^   ^Provost  of  Glasgow, 
Where  he  founded  the  Chamber  bf  Commerce 
i-j  .-  ..        ^''*  ^**y''  Exchange  Tontine, 

And  essentially  promoted  the  Tr«lo  and  Manufacture,  of  Scotland 
as  evinced  by  numerous  testimonies. 
Ha  was  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  36  years  Justice  of  the  Peace 
w  Middlesex  and  the  adjoining  Counties, 
dunng  which  period  he  originated  and  carried  into  effect 
The  Thamea  Police, 
thereby  producing  a  large  increase  of  Revenue 
to  the  Government, 
great  savings  to  the  West  India  Planters, 
and  much  benefit  to  the  Merchants 
of  the  Port  of  London. 
He  suggested, 
and  actively  and  successfully  promoted, 
varioua  plans  for  the  prevention  of  crime, 
for  the  supply  of  food  during  scarcities, 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor 
and  for  the  education  of  children.         ' 
He  was  the  author  of  the  treatises 
On  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  and  River  Thames 
On  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources         ' 
of  the  British  Empire, 
And  of  various  other  Works  on 
Criminal  Jurisprudence,  Political  Economy,  and 
On  the  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 
His  mind  was  fertile  in  conception, 

•  n.e  city  Of  Nsw-York.  tue«rll«t  andmo«»dou.  tapwanotto,  tl..T«Dperaao.IU6nMtl<«. 
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Kind  tnd  benevolent  in  diapotitioB, 

Bold  and  perMveiing 

in  execution. 

He  died  on  the  SSth  of  April,  1820, 

after  a  laborioue  life  of  76  yean, 

alike  honourable  to  himself 

and  useful  to 

Society. 


No.  VI. 
ODB   FOR   THE    SECOND   CENTENNIAL    CELEBRATION   OP   THE   SET- 
TLEMENT  OF   BOSTON,  SEPT.    17,    1830. 
Br  TH«  Rbv.  John  Pikbpont. 
[See  page  329.] 

Break  forth  in  song,  ye  trees, 
As  through  your  tops  the  breeze 

Sweeps  from  the  sea  ! 
For  on  its  rushing  wings 
To  your  cool  shades  and  springs 
That  breeze  e  people  brings, 

Exiled,  though  free. 

Ye  sister  hills,  lay  down 
Of  ancient  oaks  your  crown 

In  homage  due ; 
These  are  the  great  of  earth ; 
Great,  not  by  kingly  birth, 
Great  in  their  well-proved  worth,  . 

Firm  hearts  and  true. 
These  are  the  living  lights 
That  from  your  bold  green  heights 

Shall  shine  afar. 
Till  they  who  name  the  name 
Of  raBiDOM  towards  the  flame 
•  Come,  as  the  Magi  came 

Towards  Bethlehem's  star. 
Gone  are  the  great  and  good 
Who  here  in  peril  stood 

And  raised  their  hymn. 
Peace  to  the  reverend  dead ! 
The  light  that  on  their  head 
Two  hundred  years  have  shed. 

Shall  ne'er  grow  dim. 
Ye  temples,  that  to  God 
Rise  where  our  fathers  trod. 

Guard  well  your  tru4t  I 
The  faith  that  dared  the  sea. 
The  truth  that  made  them  free, 
Their  cherish'd  purity. 

Their  garner'd  dust. 

Thou  High  and  Holy  One, 
Whose  care  for  sire  and  son 

Ail  nature  fills, 
While  day  shall  break  and  close, 
While  night  her  crescent  shows, 
0  let  thy  light  repose 

On  these  our  hills. 
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No.  VII. 

HYMN  ON  THE  CONSECRATION   OP  MOUNT  AUBURN  CEktETERT, 

SEPT.   24,   1831. 

By  John  Pikbpont. 

[See  page  380.] 

To  thee,  0  God,  in  humble  truit. 

Our  hearu  their  grateful  incense  bum, 
For  this  thy  word,  "  Thou  art  of  dust, 

And  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return." 

For  what  were  life,  life's  work  all  done, 

The  hopes,  joys,  loves,  that  cling  to  clay, 
All,  all  departed,  one  by  one, 

And  yet  life's  load  borne  on  for  aye ! 
Decay !  decay !  'tis  stamp'd  on  all ! 

AH  bloom,  in  flower  and  flesh,  must  fade ; 
Ye  whispering  trees,  when  we  shall  fall, 

Be  our  long  sleep  beneath  your  shade ! 

Here  to  thy  bosom.  Mother  Earth, 
Take  back  in  peace  what  thou  hast  giren ; 

And  all  that  is  of  heavenly  birth, 
O  God,  in  oeace  recall  to  heaven ! 


No.  VIII. 

ODE   POR   THE   PUNERAL  OP  DR.   SPURZHEIM. 

Boston,  17th  Nov.,  183S. 

[See  page  384.J 

Stranger,  there  is  bending  o'er  thea 

Many  an  eye  with  sorrow  wet : 
All  our  stricken  hearts  deplore  thee ; 

Who  that  knew  thee  can  forget! 
Who  forget  what  thou  hast  spoken  1 

Who  thine  eye,  thy  noble  frame!  ^ 

But  that  golden  bowl  is  broken 

In  the  greatness  of  thy  fame. 

Autumn's  leaves  shall  fall  and  wither 

On  the  spot  where  thou  shalt  rest ; 
Tis  in  love  we  bear  thee  thither, 

To  thy  mourning  mother's  breast. 
For  the  stores  of  science  brought  us. 

For  the  charm  thy  goodness  gave, 
For  the  lessons  thou  hast  taught  us. 

Can  we  give  thee  but  a  grave ! 

Nature's  priest,  how  true  and  fervent 
Was  thy  worship  at  her  shrine ! 

Friend  of  man,  of  God  the  servant, 
Advocate  of  truths  divine. 

Taught  and  charm'd,  as  by  no  other, 
'  We  have  been,  and  hoped  to  be ; 

But.  while  •»•■•■>]»  rm>n>l  t\%^^    k.>>L.. 

For  thy  light,  'tis  dark  with  thee ! 


APriNDUC. 

I>^  *;*  «•»••  ^    No :  thy  Crttlor, 

t  •!!•'  i""*'  *""  «'»•  »•>••  g'M'er 

10  tbv  Ood  Ihy  godlike  tpirjt 

Bicli  wa  giT*  in  filUf  tnm ; 
"y  cold  cUv,  wa  griora  to  bear  it 
To  jta  chambar,  but  wa  muat. 

John  PiiaroNT. 


No.  IX, 

HYMN  FOR  THi:  MIJ.TIKO  ON   BBHAtF  OP  THB   IAIIOr'.   HOMB. 

{From  tht  BottoH  Eutrng  Gtattu.) 

[See  page  414.] 

.H-Hirdl'.rJd^Vve";  btilLffaVriM'.^^  ^"^  ^'^>'  ""^  »"«■ 

audience  on  Fridav  eVeni^  I?.l.5n        "•  '°?  nu«>>«roua  and  higiily  re.pecubia 

wa.  lietened  to  wiiValZ^b^.  W«2  '.?''\-"  '^  "^  '""f  "MTiner'?  llouae/^  Ha 

he  .poke  of  theSdJrof  rSSS:  ^ST^^  rW"  •'°"'  '"'^  '  »»"^'  *•>"• 

Mr.  ¥avlo«  al.o  .ddre..ed  the  auZc.  in  W.  ?!^,«  '"'^  '"P^^  """""•     ^'''«  ^^^ 

w.tt.„  for  th.  rci-oi  b7rR\%ar  ^!::r.1S  v^;  t^s  ^'-' 

ToM'd  on  the  billow,  of  the  main, 

And  doom'd  from  sona  to  sone  to  roam, 
l^a  aeaman  toil'd  for  othera'  gain, 

But,  for  himaair,  ba  had  no  home. 
No  father's  door  wa.  open  flung 

Wo  .liter  clasp'd  her  arrna,  and  huns 

In apeechle*.  joy  around  hia  neck; 
But  he  wa.  caat  upon  a  world 

More  dangeroua  than  the  oeaan'a  roar. 
When  o'er  hia  bark  the  aargea  eurl'd. 

And  drore  it  on  a  leewanl  ahore. 

"  wf  ^  no  boma ;  and  ao  bad  Ha 
Who,  aa  U»  bark  began  to  fill, 
Saidto  the  Uka  of  Galilee, 

When  laah'd  by  tempeau,  "  Peace !  be  atill  •" 
Of  winds  and  dashing  wavea  the  aport. 

By  penis,  while  at  sea,  beset. 
The  sailor  found  himself,  in  port, 
Exposed  to  greater  perils  yet. 
Falae  brethren  were  hi.  peril,  there. 

And  perils  by  hi.  countrymen. 
A™  P«ril«  by  the  .iren.  fair 

That  lured  him  to  the  robber'a  den. 
But  now  a  brother  atanda  inatead. 
With  open  arm.  to  uke  him  in ; 
And  .pread.  a  banquet  and  a  bed 

That  may  be  tasted  without  sin. 
Yes !  the  poor  seaman  hath  a  Home ! 

We  thank  thee,  God,  for  what  we  aee  :      ' 
t«t  him  no  more  mid  perila  roam. 
But  come  at  once  to  t/  and  Tii«i. 
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NoX. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  THI  VASSAL  MON0MBNT,  IN  THB  KINo's  CHAPH, 

AT   DOSTOK. 

[Sea  p.  411.]  , 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

SAMUEL  VASSAL,  E.q.,  of  LONDON,  Merchant. 

one  of  tha  original  proprietora  of  the  Unda 

of  thii  country : 

■  ataady  and  undaunted 

Aaaerter  of  the  Libertiea  of  Enoland 

He  wu  the  firat  who  boldly  refuaed  to  aubmit  to  the  Tax  of 

Tonnage  and  Poundage, 

•n  unconatitutional  claim  of  the  Crown 

arbitrarily  impoaed: 

For  which  (to  the  ruin  of  hia  family) 

Wa  gooda  were  aeized  and  hie  pereon  impriaoned  by  the 

Star  Chamber  Court. 

Ha  wu  choaen  to  repreaent  the  City  of 

London 

In  two  Bucceaaive  Parliamenta,  which  met  April  13  and  November  3 

1640.  • 

The  Parliament,  in  July,  1641,  voted  him 

£10,446  18*.  id. 

for  hia  damagen,  and  reaolved 

that  he  ahould  be  further  conaidered 

for  hia  personal  sufferinga ; 

But  the  rage  of  the  timca,  and  the  neglect  of 

proper  applicationa  aince, 

have  left  to  hia  Family  only  the  honour  of  that 

Vote  and  Reaolution. 

He  wu  one  of  the  largeat  Subacribera 

to  raiae  money 

A.,  u       •«•''>•"•>«  Rebcla  in  Ireland. 

All  theae  facta  may  be  seen  in  the  Journal  of  the 

Hooae  of  Commona. 

He  was  the  eon  of  the  mllant 

JOHN  vassal; 

who  in  1588, 

at  hia  own  expenae,  fitted  out  and  commanded  two 

Ships  of  War, 

with  which  he  joined  the  Royal  Navy, 

to  oppose 

Thi  Spanish  Ahhada.      * 


Thia  Monument  was  erected  by  his  Oreat-crandaon 

FLORENTIUS  VAS.SAL,  Esq., 
of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  now  residing  in  Enaland. 

V0L.II.-3S  '"'''''''- 
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No.  XI. 

IHfM  Olf  THM  LICINII  LAWS  FOR   SILIINO  THl  POIION  OF 
ARDCNT    SPIRITS. 
Br  THR  Riv.  John  Piiipont. 
[Sm  page  414.] 
"  W«  lietDM  the*  for  m  much  gold," 
Slid  they  who  fiU'd  St  Peter'e  chair, 
To  put  away  the  wife  who'a  old, 

And  lake  the  one  thaVs  young  and  fail  ■ 
For  public  good  requirea  a  'looie,  ' 

To  awell,  like  heavon'a,  for    s  at  Rome." 

For  ao  much  gold  we  licenii  d  thee 

(So  say  our  lawi)  a  draught  to  sell, 
That  bowa  the  strong,  enslaves  the  free, 

And  opens  wide  the  gates  of  hell : 
For  public  good  requires  that  aome, 
Since  many  die,  should  live  by  rum." 

Yt  civil  fathers!  while  the  foes 

Of  this  destroyer  seiie  their  swc. ;», 
And  Heaven's  own  hail  is  in  the  blows 

They're  dealing,  will  vb  cut  the  cord 
That  round  the  falling  fiend  they  draw, 
And  o'er  him  hold  your  shield  of  law  1 

And  will  ^a  give  to  man  a  bill, 
Divorcinghim  from  Heaven'a high  away ! 

And  while  God  uya,  "  Thou  ahalt  not  kill," 
Say  ye,  "  For  gold  ye  may— ye  ir..'.y '" 

Compare  the  body  with  the  soul  1 

Compare  the  bullet  with  the  bowl ! 

In  which  is  felt  the  fiercest  blast 

Of  the  destroying  angera  brsathl 
Which  binds  the  victim  the  more  fasti 
,„^''''='»  '''"•  him  with  the  deadlier  deaths 
Will  ye  the  felon  fox  reatrain, 
And  yet  take  off  the  tiger's  chain  1 

He  living  to  the  rotting  dead 

The  God-contemninff  Tuscan  tied, 
Till  by  the  way,  or  on  his  bed. 

The  poor  corpse-carrier  dropp'd  and  died, 
Laah'd'hand  in  hand  and  face  to  iace, 
In  fatal  and  in  loathed  embrace. 

Less  cutting,  think  ye,  is  the  thong 

That  to  a  breathins  corpse,  for  afe ! 
Lanhes  in  torture  loathed  and  long. 

The  drunkard's  child—the  drunkard's  wife. 
To  clasp  that  clay,  to  breathe  that  breath, 
And  no  escape  ?  Oh,  that  is  death  ! 

Are  ye  not  fathers  1    When  your  sons 

Look  to  you  for  your  daily  bread, 
Dare  ye,  in  mockery,  load  with  stones 

The  table  that  for  them  ye  spread  ] 
How  can  ye  hope  your  sons  will  live, 
If  ye  for  fish  a  serpent  give  1 


AmNDIX. 

0  holy  God,  let  light  divin* 

Bre«k  forth  mora  brouily  from  tbori, 
Till  we  conrorm  our  liw*  to  thina 

Tha  perfaet  Itw  of  truth  and  lova( 
For  truth  and  lova  alona  can  aava 
The  childran  fiom  a  hopelaaa  grave. 
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No.  xir. 

Pabtiho  Hymn,  aung  at  the  Epiacopal  Church  of  NewBedford,  after  the  FareweU 

SeimoQ  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bent,  Sunday,  December,  1838. 

[See  page  446.] 

OiAOioua  Fathir  !  now  thy  bleaaing 
Grant  on  thii  our  parting  hour ; 
Truth  on  tvtry  heart  impreeeing, 
By  the  Holy  Spirit'a  power. 
Lone  the  aacred  tie  haa  bound  ua. 
Gladly  teaching,  gladly  taught ; 
While  each  paating  year  around  ua 
Still  a  atrongor  chain  haa  wrought. 

Oft  have  we,  with  common  pleaaore, 
Worahipp'd  at  thia  holy  ahrine ; 
Oft  rejoicing  in  the  treaaure. 
Read  and  beard  the  Word  divine. 
Oft  in  acenea  of  peace  and  gladneaa, 
Common  joy  our  hearta  have  felt ; 
Oft  mid  paina,  and  grief,  and  aadneaa, 
Wo  with  common  teara  have  knelt. 
But,  alaa !  the  bond  ia  broken, 
Paator  and  hia  flock  muat  part ; 
Now  the  farewell  moat  be  apoken, 
Saddening  each  and  every  heart. 
Precioua  momenta,  paat  forever. 
Sweet  communion,  quickly  gone; 
But  if  Thou  the  tie  dott  aever, 
Father,  let  thy  will  be  done ! 

Earth  ia  fadinv  like  a  viaion, 
All  thinga  tend  to  awift  decay ; 
Death,  aa  if  in  cold  deriaion, 
Marka  the  deareat  for  hia  prey. 
"  But  the  word  of  God  endureth," 
Chance  and  change  it  both  diadain ; 
And  thia  bleaaed  word  eniureth, 
Faithful  aoula  ahall  meet  again. 

Part  we,  then,  on  God'a  word  leaning, 
Prayine  thua  to  meet  above ; 
From  tne  Gospel  promise  gleaning 
Visions  of  undying  love. 
There  no  cloud  shall  shade  our  meeting, 
There  no  tears  our  grief  shall  tell ; 
There  no  fear  shall  chill  our  greeting, 
There  no  heart  ahall  sigh— Farkwill. 
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No.  xiir. 

TABLETS   TO   THE    MBMORY    OF   SEAMKK,    IN   THB   MARIMIRs' 

CHURCH,   NEW-BBDFORO. 

[See  p.  448.J 

THE  CREW  OF  THE  HIBERNIA 

BIIOTBD  THIS  TOKIN    OP   ■■•PBOT  TO  THBIB   IRIPIUTI, 

DANIEL  H.  SHIRES, 

OF   NBW-YORK,   AOBP  22   YEARS, 

WHO  WAi   tOlT  OVBRDOARD,    AOOUiT    lltb,    1835. 

Suddenly  the  ihafl  of  detth 

Flew  to  atop  hit  vital  breath-— 

Sunk  him  to  hia  coral  lied, 

Till  the  Soa  given  up  her  dead.  ' 

Cheriah'd  be  hia  memory  pure, 

While  thia  marble  ahall  endure. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  GLOVER,* 

op  LONDON,   AOID   23   YEARa,    WHO   WAS   LOaT  OTBRBOAID  PBOK  IHB  8HIP 
CHINA,    ON   THB    37lh  OP   iANVABY,    189fi. 

Thia  aacred  cenotaph  ia  rear'd 
By  thoae  who  ahared  hia  grief  and  joy  ; 
To  them  hia  memory  ia  endear'd 
By  tiea  which  death  cannot  deatroy. 
He  aank  beneath  the  deep  blue  wave, 
Nor  could  their  efforta  aavo  him  there : 
Thoae  who  may  meet  •  watery  grave. 
Should  for  a  audden  death  prepare. 


No.  xrv. 

LINES   ON   THB   PLYMOUTH   ROCK. 

By  Mb8.  L.  H.  Sioodrnbt. 

[See  page  459.] 

A  bark  is  moor'd  below. 

Mid  the  toaainga  of  the  bay ; 
What  aeeka  it,  where  the  huntera*  bow 

Hath  evermore  held  away  1 
They  atand  on  Plymouth  Rock, 

A  feeble  pilgrim  band  ; 
Why  bide  they  thus  the  wintry  ahock, 

In  a  wild  atranger  land ! 

Their  welcome  who  can  tell. 

Save  the  bitter  blast  that  blew. 
And  the  snows  that  coldly  fell 

Ere  their  lowly  cabins  grewl 

*  His  shipmates  requested  me  to  give  them  a  ftineral  ffisconrse  on  tae  occasion,  and  all  the  sailon 
In  port,  and  many  of  the  ladies  of  the  Port  Society  and  others  attended.  The  chapel  was  crowded  in 
every  part,  and  a  deep  Interest  was  taken  on  the  occasion  ;  his  beinR  ati  Englishman  was  no  impedi- 
ment to  hi»  receiving  as  much  honour  and  sympathy  as  though  he  had  been  an  American  by  bhith 
—Enoch  Mudoi,  Chaplain  of  the  Bethel  Church.  ' 
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An  m  amid  tba  irtM-. 

The  rugged  hearihslon*  n»mM-~ 
Yon  dr..,,  .h.p.,.„  h„i,-.r.  ibc. 
'or  Ei.gl.nd'.  bigh-bom  d.ma.t 
H.rk  !  to  th«  w.r-whoop  wild  • 

Look!  •u.ih.IndiW.cr.rt; 
Th«  pilgrim  mother  eU.p.  h.r  child, 
Ai«l  gird,  tha  «».nior'.  brM«t. 
XNo  corn  upon  th«  v.l«, 

No  ve..e|  o'or  lb«  wtvt  j 
Wb«  cbo.r.  lh.m  wh«n  th.ir  chMk  i.  p.]. 
What  light,  the  Indi.n'.  grtv«1      ^' 
Old  Hirvtrd  hath  a  voice 
Within  It.  cl.Mic  halli. 
iX'  '"""  •'"'''^  hallow'd  du.t 
MiH.n.T*""''' "•"•"''••"W.U.J 
Mid  all  thoir  weary  toil, 

Mid  all  their  wa.img  wo, 
They  ca.t  tn  acorn  in  the  aoil 

"'  that  lordly  oak  to  grow.         • 
Recount  their  deed,  of  yore, 
A„j  f^J,  "'  ""•••  «'0"«>u»  iire., 

Bold  Freedom',  beacon  fire.: 
And  nr.i.eye  Him,  who.e  h.nd 
Su.i.in-d  them  with  hi.  grace, 

Th«  M**"*  ^^:  whereoSye  ;t.nd, 
1  he  Mecca  of  their  race. 
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No.  XV. 

THB   PILGRIM   FATHERS. 

By  John  Pubpomt. 

THriillJIlt^JetlL'ab^ifi^^^^^^^  ^--ber.  ,620. 

•achuaett..  in  December,  1884  ""'  "^^  ""•  ^''8"™  ««'«/  of  Ma^ 

The  Pilgrim  Father.— where  are  they  1 

«.  n     .r"*?  ''••'  '•"'"?*»'  'hem  o'er 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  and  throw  their  .pray 

o.'^^'^.'y  •'"•'' •long  the  .bore:      ^   ' 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  a.  they  roli'd  that  day, 
When  the  Mayfiowor  moor'd  below,    ^ 

And  white  the  ahore  with  .now. 

"^Stin  f  f*'  wrapp'd  the  pilgrim',  .leep, 

itill  brood  upon  the  tide;  "^ 

And  hi.  rock,  .till  keep  their  watch  by  the  deep. 

To  stay  it.  wave,  of  pride.  '^' 

wu^  -now-white  aail  that  be  .pread  to  the  sale 

When  the  heaven,  look'd  darkf  i,  gone       * 
A.  an  angel',  wing  through  an  opening  cloud 

la  seen,  and  then  withdrawn. 

■The  Pilgrim  exile— .aimed  name ! 

The  hiil,  who.e  icy  brow 
Reioicnd  whan  l<~  -._.    :_  .<  .     .     . 

T„  .V_~  ■  ■",'  ■"'"■-•  '•^  we  morning',  flame. 

In  the  morning's  flame  burns  now ; 
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And  the  moon',  cold  light,  as  it  lay  that  night, 

On  the  hill«ide  and  the  sea, 
Still  lies  where  he  laid  his  houseless  head 

But  the  Pilgrim— where  is  he  ? 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  at  rest : 

When  summer's  throned  on  high. 
And  the  world's  warm  breast  is  in  verdure  dress'd 

Go  stand  on  the  hill  where  they  lie.  ' 

The  earliest  ray  of  the  golden  day 

On  that  hallow'd  spot  is  cast- 
And  the  evening  sun,  as  he  leaves  the  world, 

Looks  kindly  on  that  spot  last. 

The  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled  : 

It  walks  in  noon's  broad  light. 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead.      ' 

With  the  holy  stars  by  night. 
It  watches  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  hare  bled, 

And  shall  guard  this  ice-bound  shore, 

lu^u  ^J"""  °i  l*""  '"y-  '*''«'*'  '•>"  Mayflower  lay, 
bam  fcAm  and  freeze  no  more. 
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GENERAL    INDEX. 


AMitiomift,  a  considerable  body  in  New- York  i    (a     H««o  «i„-         i . 
conducted  by  free  negroes,  16.'  Are  very  unDODU^;  .A   fio    *v??  ^''f^l'^  newspapers 
slave-holdin?  states,  189.'  Shakspear7denoXed  a^' «n  .h^?,'*""^  •**'*1'^'' '"  "" 
worthy  Of  being  Lynched,  213.    AredenoiinrpTh„p<.ih«        aljol't'onist.  and  declared 
who  /eclares  t!.at!  if  one  were  foindTn  that  st-to  hi  w.^^^^  ^°'  ?"'"'*  ^'''°''""' 

or  jury,  222.     Declared  felons  bv  the  LpTsI-m  ?;  ^r  v     '''  ^^  i'*"**''  ^''hout  judge 

by  the  Whig  newspapers,  394.    Yheir  ODinionsTiKffnkH      .^«"°""'=.*''  ««  '"''o" 
£.«ofsocioty,i'^Strenuo„sVSS^^^^ 

''fcie^Xa:'1^S!ch"hThtSflS''S^^^^^  Numerous 

tionist,  ib. ;  ij.,  395.  His  W.to"ca  c£ion?  i  / '  Hi«'„"^'  ?•  "^  ''^'J''^**  «'«"• 
education,  ii.,  345.  «-oueciions,  i.,    a.    His  exertions  in  the  cause  of 

""ffSff 'irai^T  ^'°""''°"'''  "'PPy-  ""'^  '•"""■««' "'  'he  United  States  than 

^«intTitt?on!riT",ti7atiS  if4rS5:itsr''  '*?'^\"'  ^°«- 

poses  of  commerce,  12.  The  legist  fvewpiVat  of  the  stZ  niT'''^  f"'  '*>«  P"" 
ficient  in  benevolent  institutionVw  OrX„  a«vL  ^  °A,.Sf*^-^°'''\'«-  »«■ 
Female  32.    Health  in  these  injudiciously  neglected  M     ntu^t^^'x'  '"'''^'  ^''  ^'^^ 

sar.,^r^'S-^pai^^^^^^^^^ 

A»'    '"'«[?«""(?  relics  Of  General  Washington  there"  '"'  "'  P"""=  »»»ld>ngs, 

^S'hi?charS;  CnTl'^o''^  Revolutionary  war,  frightful  and  unparalleled  atrocity 

^arsjm";,ii*=si!''^i^°^^^^^^^^^ 

Copious  provision  made  there  for  the  adva^rent'oShg  on  3W  SL^"'"™^""' 292- 

itm^-icanwrn.,  or  expressions  peculiar  to  the  United  Stltej?'  IW  ?« ■  «    .,00  .c. 

These  for  the  most  part  old  English,  455.  owies,  i.,  i6i-i63 ;  a,  428,  454. 

Am«nean  Tract  Society,  the  extensive  range  of  its  exertions  i  136 
American*,  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  censure  of  forelBners  p!.™ri.ll„  i;-  1  u  •  , 
11.,  lU.  In  general,  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to  ^he  aboliHnn  if  '^  "^'"'''  '•'  " ' 
Liberal  supporters  ofbenevolent  institutions,  9"  DSlorablv^ndifflrlVf'^'  '•  ^^^  °5- 
outrages,  96,  99, 110.  Too  much  characte  ized  byC  iSd"£  loi  °  f"*"'""'^ 
mama  for  speculation,  113,  114, 120-122  And  ton  trLlvZ^^?  ti  °^  ^am  and 
DeplorabledTmoraliza  ionUongthemTilS  119  %ncl«  s».!.  f  "f"'^"*  •*'^''*=''  "«• 
corresponding  to  that  of  John  Bui  in  Eneland  120  J^^  ^^'"'''""^''''"»' "«"«'. 
fiated  language,  126.  Their  read  ng  of  a  h^ht  l^H  ^"'fl*'"^  ^P^*'""^"  °'"  ">«''  '"- 
views  erroneous  and  prejudiced,  *  Have  in  ^ene?,1  ^Ih"*  «='"'"'='«>■.  '«.  Their 
the  fine  arts,  146.    Are  fLd  of  mu8ic,XuVh  nlve^hLTn^^^^^^^^  progress  in 

in  it,  ib.    Have  made  some  progress  npamtini  'ft     lllfl^ru"^  ^IX  ""^eminent 
quaint  and  ludicrous  style,  155-157,  297^    Have  a  nasi?  tone  ifii   ^^r!  l^''     f*'"'^  °^  » 
of  foreigi^ers,  and  especially  the  English,  191   19rF«rTri«?;o/'''!!:'*'y,J^^ 
arts  subsidiary  to  war,  244.    Their  pSndveneLionLfhf™*''  '"  ''!f,!^"'  ""<» 

•tances  of  coarseness  and  vio  ence  in  their  mannprd  .<^ft  7io  n  '  '^°',  ^^^-  '"• 
m  quacks,  443  Sciolists  in  gastronLT470Trer  great  dislik^f  H°  ""^  ^'''"' 
▼ice,  n.,  44.  The  r  excessive  national  vaniii  dV  «-S,fi  1  ®  ^  domestic  set 
freedom  on  the  young.  M.^Their'Sr  mStu'sl'recriSJa  ionf  iTr'pt  ''*'"'"'/ 
tenoration  of  manners  among  them,  106.  Korwardne?s  of  vo?,n  jii^^,'^'"^'"  *•«• 
•,*„,«|!J^."!«L»!-^«L«=---««.,Bnddiscomfor7wTh7^^^^^^ 
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m    Instance!  of  groasness  in  their  manner*,  351 .    Much  addicted  to  verboaitv.  287 

Ei'K"  .'J  iSr'^'A'^'''*n"'"PP*'"'V '!."."'■"?''"<*  charitable  institutiona,  360;  Ac 
cording  to  Mr.  Orville  Dewey,  much  addicted  to  overreaching,  397,  398.  Fostidious 
HI  their  notions  of  exchiaiveneas  and  aensiti venesa  aa  to  rank,  399-401 .  A  larwr  nr^ 
portion  of  both  aeiea  among  them  have  delicate  health  than  almong  European  nalioS 

Andri  Major,  hia  burial-place  at  Tappan.  i„  462.    Hia  remama  removea  to  England,  ib. 

Z?^b^  appHlJdTa'g'l"'*'"''""'  "P«""'«"^  '»•  *•  387.    Sanatory  purpoaea  to  which  U 
Anthracite,  Its  use  as  a  fuel  pernicious  ana  oangeroua,  i.,  164 
^rtojfinc,  have  in  general  made  very  little  progreaa  in  the  United  States,  i„  146.   Some 

progress  made  in  painting,  ift.    In  architecture,  149. 
AttorHouae  Hotel,  larger  than  any  in  London  or  Paria,  i.,  42 
Aiior,  John  Jacob,  the  wealthiest  individual  in  the  United  States,  i   42. 
iJrtnMram,  literary  institution  at  Providence,  high  character  of,  ii ,  489 
Atlint,  village  of  that  name  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  i.,  476. 
At^urn,  Mouiit,  near  Boston,  beautiful  and  well  arranged  cemetry  there,  ii.,  379.    Su- 

t'^ct'u!;pTfil'"T^i'l'"'L'l'**"*°^/u*'?'''>'i''''«'''»"'  *"<^ri°^  *"  monument™  arcW. 
tMture,  382.    Diafigured  by  a  wretched  mimicry  of  the  Egyptian  style  of  archUecture, 

— --,  prison  at,  description  of,  ii.,  234.  Conatructed  by  the  labour  of  convicts,  23« 
Self-support  the  mam  principle  there,  ib.  Conducted  on  the  ailent  system,  ib.  Yields 
'aS[245  '°       "'"'*'  '*■    ^""''*'  °^  P-'^nera  in.  239.    Population  of  the  vU- 

"^Ti^.L^'"'""'  !■ "  United  States  in  1808,  i.,  13.  Motives  for  his  second  visit,  ib.  Hia 
favourable  reception,  14.    Hia  lectures  notice.!  by  above  a  million  of  periona,  16 

fc,^J^Jl"J[f"«Vif  '"''  '^7'^°'^  °(  '^u",  ""'""  ""=«?*  ^'kansas  and  FloriSa.  ib.    Hb 
knowledge  of  other  countnea  valuable  aa  an  element  of  judgment,  16.    Keachea 
America  October  19th.  1837.  20.    His  two  couraea  of  lectures  at  New^York  flhSt  at 
ri.  Ji"l^''T.h"V"""'  '"'/S"  '"hwn-ble,  that  at  Clinton  Hall  for  the  mercanti'e 
vTl^K  i^Sk  "  Lyceum  of  Brooklyn,  ib.   Attends  several  public  meetings  in  New- 
York  on  philanthropical  aubjecta,  23, 28.    Assailed  by  the  scurrilous  and  unprincipled 
portion  of  the  public  preea  112.    Hia  round  of  viaita  on  Newyear's  day,  IM    %. 
UUA^  -"*■?  »'i^.  5*^  .Webster.  167.    Kesidea  four  months  in  New^York,  ns! 
^  v.1ff«"  n^  f^rP^'lade Iphia,  174.    Attenda  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Penn: 
ite-H  hi  •.  ^^'%"/""'  '"  Ph'  "de'phia  greeted  by  a  Temperance  Festival,  178. 
Received  by  a  deputation  at  Wilmington  to  thank  him  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause 
Z,l!^^T^V^-  J^'u-'  ?»1'TJ"*'  Sn**  addresses  the  people  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
SS™  s!ut..   riS  ^u'''''*'."«*°?ii^*V  ^''"""•^  ^Y  '*'«'  Congressional  State  Temper- 
ance  Society  of  Washington,  188.    Lccturea  in  Washington  on  the  Scriptural  knd 
claasicalcountnesof  the  East,.6.    Attenda  the  drawing-%om  of  the  preaident  Ifia 
Visite  Alexandria,  249.    Returns  to  Baltimore  from  wlshington,  264.    Hia  lecturu 
at  Baltimore  m  favour  of  temperance  very  aucceasfol,  311.    His  farewell  lecture  tbero 
Ph^.'^*"!'!' *^*'\'""'S*  •*•    Kind  feeling  towarda  him  in  Baltimore,  312.    Hia  return  to 
Philadelphia.  i6.    His  propwal  of  a  aelf-taxing  aocietv  for  philanthropical  purposes. 
366.    His  plan  for  a  philanthropical  voyage  round  the  globe,  412.    Visits  the  State  of 
Ph  fTr;.*^*^«^5.""*'  ''  Wilmmgton,  433.    Delivers  three  courses  of  lectures  at 
Philadelphia,  445.    Givea  varioua  lectures  for  philanthropical  objecte,  446.    Grateful 
nirr^lS^""  V '"1?'':."/,  ''"J*"' "^  Philadelphfa,  452.    liia  departure  from  Plutadel- 
Lith^ffch^^lJo^^H-  "•"  "'Tl'"  New- York,  and  visit  to  the  mountaina  in 
March  of  heath,  459.    Hia  views  of  advanteges  to  be  derived  from  travelling,  ii.,  114 
Hia  delightful  visit  to  Mr.  Delavan,  97.    His  visit  to  Saratow.  98     Gives  a  courwi  nf 
lecture,  at  Buffalo,  172.    Givea  a  course  of  lect.irea  at  rXiZ,  ITO     And  at  cln- 
it",1*'*S;:,     ;  i*'.*  d'"!  '"  i^?  P"*""  «'.Auburn.  234     Gives  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Vt  ca,  256.    And  at  Bo8ton,2ai,  292.    His  gratuitoua  lectures  there  in  support  of  the 
Sailor's  Home  and  Manner's  Home,  292,  293.    His  lectures  at  Providence,  416 
Autumn,  singular  beauty  ol  that  season  in  America,  ii.,  213. 

B. 

BaBo«,  votes  given  by,  in  the  United  States,  i.,  68,  69 :  ii.,  32L 

JMUton  Spa,  account  of,  ii.,  97. 

Bakimore,  founded  171 1 ,  i.,  260.  Its  rapid  advance  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution  of 
.^A^xT^^2x^}\  ^T?^^^?  carrying  trade  during  the  late  war  between  Britain 
and  the  Uiiited  States,  262.    Defeat  of  the  British  near  it  in  1 814,  ib.    Present  ponula- 

h?i^Vl^\  '  fil'PP'u^'  *•  c ''?  ^'.'?  ^^'l  *>"«'  263-  Moderation  and  candour  ofits  in- 
habitants on  the  subject  of  abolition  of  slavery,  289.  Relative  proportion  of  varioua 
religious  denominalinns  m,  ib.  Great  preponderance  of  Catholics  there,  ib.  Institu- 
tions  1  erary  and  charitable.  290.  Its  numerous  newspapers,  295.  Its  environs  very 
agreeame,  31 1  Principal  street  of  the  same  iiame^two  milee  long,  265.  The  city  ia 
ouiit  m  a  substaiitiai  aitu  c-xcciien;  styio,  vxa.    fubiic  buildiuga :  iU  Exchange  a 
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Sff.i'j2"ea5r„?„"5^^^^^^^  City  Hall.  .•*     Courthouse.  268.    Peni- 

Bgeraent,  275,  Supported  by  the  Davmpnf.  m!  1  h!  .k  **°''P"«'>  "»  admirable  mun- 
liable  institutions,  i^  Called  the  momZL?!^  ^  ""u  P'"*"'*'  ^^O-  it"  other  char- 
ington,  377,  378.  Battle  M^.men^  278  S??  aLZ^^'a^H'  *»»''"'»«"'  to  W.ah- 
ous  and  beautiful  fountains,  .^Phice.  of  nnhi^'*""*  Monument,  280.  Numer- 
eminent,  282.  Commerce.  283  Js  extensive  »'I!J"!!""*"''.?^*-,  Municipal  gov- 
284.  Population  of  Baltimore,  rt  InstanrP,  nf  u»  '"P'*'**'' '*•  't*  ^ne  rSilrMd., 
Its  fashionable  population  iso  y^ars  ago  IS3         '"^'^^ness  in,  301.    Description  0/ 

^f^i^'^Sl^^  i,  256.    Call. 

wealth  of  those  of  Providence  4J  8         '  "'  ""     '  ^"'  •"«»»  «'^*t.  »•    Number  and 

„  miS;  il,'  tS'Sd'kVt^rSK  in'JS""  °IJ="«'"«''  *••  3«.    Th. 
Ba^,  Singular  theory  of  their  originTu,"w  '^^f  "*'»»'«  'w""""/.  "•-  287. 
.Batavia,  town  of,  in  the  State  of  New- York  i     i««     i.  1  .         . 

Battle  at  North  Point,  near  Bait  more  and  d«fr»}?f ,  J**  W"'"*. '<«.  »• 
Battle  Monument  at  Baltimore,  i,  278 '  '  *""•''•  ^' ^^^ 

i»«Wi.,  Mr.  Nicholas,  his  ntelligent  chkracteri   -lift     Hi.-i-.      . 
tional  vanity  of  his  countrymin,  ii    «     Pr«.,Hpnf  "nf  S''  r*^*^"5"i  ""•""»  "^ *e  na- 

Bhnd,  institution  for  their  insSion^n  New  York  i.03^  "n.^^^'k®'"'?'  ^?'''  *•  337. 
New-York,  104.    In  Philadelohia  qsi      m  '    '  '??v  '^"'"•'«'"  "f>  ">  theStateof 

Boarding.lum:,es  very  Lchfreauen?  Jin  ,h^i  Pf  Til"'''"''*"*  ''^  "'«'"•  384. 
160.    Members  ofc^^ngressZerlJirrSw^  ^"^^  disagreeabto. 

212.  Description  of  the  mocfeorfivU  there  ^32  S.I^XrT '"'^*"  Wasliington 
agement  of  these  boardinzhouses  A  1??  'p^t.  ?  "«"'«C,^i8comfort  in  the  man- 
cellent  in  Albany,  ii.,  20  f-revairnce  of^.id.^n.ffn'l'if  '»•  P^i  adelphia.  331.  Ex- 
character.  113.    Mo^e  especially  in  the  youn^^^^^^^  '°  "•«  "'""""l 

there  for  religion  and  iu  oaXs  .A  P?i^M°^P'''=r,?'^''''r«hip,353.  Great  respect 
.uccessful  refistanoe  ofii!"Stttn\oZt7slment^^^^^^^^  ''i  ^S'""^  •"«« 
resistance  to  the  legislative  encroacCe„t87Sn  314  ft!  n."  ^'"'*  *,"*'««"« 
Its  foundation,  325.     Its  history  lo-;  ioo     i.    c"'"'"'  •»'4-     "s  population,  323,  324. 

330     I.  very  wellbuitfssf  Wei^afnersoff^^^^^^^^^  '''i'"'"^  ''"^"'• 

of  the  other  Americans,  332.  I ts  pu^hc  b"ildin«^A  AnTi  ?""*  "^"^^  ""•"  ""»«« 
Its  schools,  341.343.  Its  oeriodirnVni  hii.,,/  ^liJ  '  /'"^  '"*'"'y  institutions,  338. 
Institution  for  the  instruction  „fS  blind'eZordin,  J''  """■"^'''•'  '."^'""'ions  359. 

360.  Superior  to  most  cities  in  its  cha^ibTe  ^SutfoL'^  sl^' h'"*'^^  ''^  "'f  P"?"*' 
zation,  366.  Its  statistics  3fiH  Tho.iri„  '"S'ltutions,  36J.  Its  municipal  organi> 
369.    At  present  has  four  theatVes  Mr  ?m"^  forbidaen  tEere. 

merce,  Sjl.    Us  magnificeir  b^y'   nd  ttl7773^''l^'tt'''''''''l   j'«.<='"°- 
navy.yard,  ib.    Its  ropewalk,  'vhere  cables  ar«m,!?;  hi    ,«*'«"«'"«  a?d  admirable 
•hips  there,  ih.    Mount  Auburn  CemetPrv  %7q     .?     ^^  "!?'"'  ^^*-     Lme-of-battle 
Its  prison  conducted  on  Yhe  s  "ent  rstem  fh     Th!  «','"'™^'y-'»«naged  prison.  385. 
latour  of  the  convicts,  386     I  s  lar|rannuatrevISL'3^^''1un"„hf  "^^"1'*'^  ^J  '"e 
deficiency  in  places  of  amusement,  ib.    Us  poorm  Lif^7l     lu  iiV""''*'''  '*■    "» 
tion  from  fires,  16.    Unitarianisin  one  of  »£«  J!!..         '   7       "*  ""creasing  exemp- 
Causes  of  this  ib.    PopulatZ  of  the  citv  «nH  n.  „KI!"""i'"^^  '^^  '"  B""'""'  412- 
pride  themselves  on  th'^purTy  of  their  ttntftomZWh^^    If  inh.biUnU 
lively  alive  to  the  censure  of  the  Enalish  .'A     Th«  mL  Jk    .'^'"^''*''  '"^'''  **•    ««"«- 
ilal  than  any  other,  in  the  Umted  sfales'  397         "^'<''""''«  P°"«««d  of  larger  cap. 
Breckenndge,  Rev  Robert,  condemns  slaver'y  onScriptural  crounds  i    2fl7 
Bristol,  town  on  the  Delaware,  description  of,  i.  455*^         grounds,  1.,  287. 
Broadway,  in  New- York,  its  length  three  miles,  i,  43. 

Brown,  Nicholas,  hi.  muni  ficent  endowment  of  the  University  at  Providence  ii  424  io^ 
Ten,  4^r""'^  "'  ^'''''''"^'  "'='=''""'  °^*''  "-  "24.  HigrcoSSof'i'siiS 
—-4,7' Vfl"'-  ^'"^"'''  •""  """ly  P«r.everance  in  his  support  of  the  abolition  of 
Buffalo,  town  of,  date  of  it.  foundation,  ii.,  163.    Burned  by  the  British,  ib.    It.  popuU- 
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Hon,  164.    Amuing:  increase  of  its  commerce,  t6.    Intense  coM  them  iMi     p»,. 
lence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reliirion  there  ihi     ti,„  „.- .       .   r .?'  '**'    '^'*''»- 
the  Northwest  167     Its  nl«..in»  ..J!i  .1  '  .         ^  •  S'""  ""■''  "^  '^e  commerce  of 

^mmfS±Se'.!i'or;6  "'ftSr  fv^"  %«"isfed  monument  there  to 
Sns^ectinjS  379  •        ^    '"°P°"^  chmensions,  ib.    Laughable  vanity  of  the 
Burlington,  description  of,  i.,  456.    Population  of,  ib. 

C.  '  *'     ■ 

Coife*  m^e  by  the  agency  of  steam  at  Boston,  ii.,  374. 

CaiMo,.,  Dr.,  the  Canadian  insurgent,  scouted  at  New-Yoik  as  arTabolitioni.t  i  «o 
Canorfian  W,«rt..  warm  sympatSy  with  them  in  New-York  I  '^g'"'"' ''  '^^ 
^'^tfu!^'>^^^oft^^^-yotk,ill3.    Great  onVof^TawaVefi.;  432.    GrBat  Vrfa 

SsronTe^^s^psrote^^^  w^i?are„7SHHr 

cZT^  '^'".r  H''?'  ?"*  •»•*  Ont,rio,'g,e.t  exca^arion  "f'throSh  S 
tSn^df^"""''"  °''  "•  '*''""^"'  ••''"'  "•'  '''9-    -^  »«n.ocratii  convlntiShiwde- 

^Si'^Se^nS^&hJXiP^^a"^:,!'^^^   Sculptures  in,  200.201.    Paintings  in. 

swrsfi'Ttt^/^ei^T"'"'"''  '''•''^""'^  °^  mai""b;;n";^*byT5i 

S^|S^^.ir^^SSStt^^^^  .ub„r„. 

CAompJain,  ZoAe,  account  of,  ii.,  270. 

ChariuMt  inttitutwni  in  New- York  :  Great  Almshouse  at  Bellevne  i    91     n.«^i,  p.,-« 

h?r  rn,°",h"^  i!L^'r^°T.'"'"u''  336-    School"forSfnSfgentaSh^e?;ili  ^"Vsv' 

h^m  for  the  Deaf  and  6umb,  386.    New  Almshouse,  391     Marine  Hosoitkl  ^Si" 

This  asylum  is  open  to  commercial  sailors  at  well  as  those  emplovwl  b^th«  «r^?i" 

■    395.    Pennsyltrania  Hospita ,  charitable  manaeement   S96     si»ma„.=^  •    i'l'^' 

Charlatoum,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  its  population,  ii.,  373. 

CAeMpeoAe  Bay,  sometimes  frozen  over  to  a  great  extent  i    242    "*"""•''*"'• 
Cn^nat,,  town  of,  its  population,  ii.,  365.    Evidence  of  the  mfluence  of  religion  there. 

^o?th! Vh'Srm '  '^''"'""''''  '^*''"P"°"  °^  ^'  ""'"'y'  *•'  220-    The  great  leader 
Cofe,  Mr.,  his  noble  historical  paintings,  i.,  147, 148. 
*^^}'d^t,  Mr.,  founds  an  opthafniic  hospital  at  Canton,  i.,  4ia 

^trt^SrirfoTtS/i^^^^^^^ 

Coloured  race  in  general  more  orderly  than  the  white,  i.,  299. 
CoIttmW,  his  chair  preserved  at  Philadelphia,  i.,  353. 
Jf,T,1w.^'"""°"'''''^-    OfPW-delphia,359.    Of  Br -alo.  prodigious  increase 
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Co^<«,«u.  solitary,  originated  in  England,  i.,  418.    It,  beneficial  eflecta,  42M83 ;  xl, 

Con/lfl^rBiJofw  instance  of  their  very  frequent  occurrence  i   laa     nr. .•    , 

occurrence  in  Boston,  ii.,  371.        ""luom  occurrence,  i.,  183.    Of  comparatively  rare 

Congrua,  assembled  at  Washington  in  thn  Panitni  i    loo     n 

206.    Its  eittmgs  «re  during  tCdaytime  207    'M.^t.  P/fh'""  °'^''"  Proceedings, 

members  receive  daily  payVd^eSnCrSZntTrl^r'/xS^^^  tJ^k    ".' 

pi:i:f3T"rPS?.%ia74^-    ^,'"l«--'''«d'nXSe1fJu3e1^VSet 
Sne  ;ssembied.7r  H.ghcha";.'^;  g.^Tof"  byThafh^T''  "^  ''•    '^''^  «"' 
Convtntu>n,  singular  nature  of  the  assembly  so  calld  i    175     TUt  .t  Pvi  ^  .  u-    ,  - 
revising  ihe  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  iAo;derlv  Jd  Hi^n  fi'''.'"''''P'"*  *?' 
whic^h  .twas  conducted,  177,    KestrL  the'dltioroSLiJ^rSeTSJiee'S 

Srw^Srctpro?'oS!in         '^^'^"'  °^'  «•'  *°«- 

C,^«..s^prmc«.alcau«,mtemperanceandignoraVe:r4lV;t-27-^^^    Stati.tic. of. 

D. 
^w/«ni  i^.  institution  for  the  instruction  of.  i ,  99 

»?rcro?.irwiL^'iS^^^^^^^^^^^ 
=^n:ifsr..s;^^^^^^^^^ 

1  shment  95.    His%xtensive  benevolences^      '"'""'»«""«"'  ^^  l""  domestic  estab- 
Delaware,  River,  washes  Philadelphia  on  the  pk«t  i    qoa     v     ■    u,    , 
guBs,  ib.    A  mile  wide  at  pSlphia  454        '    '  ^^    Navigable  for  ships  of  120 

"lig'^SeliS^bf  thfouS'^  ''cSutVbv  th^'e'^g^f.  r  "^  «"»'-"•  ^-J^'P""'.  U 
of  York,  to  William  Penn,'i6  o3  of  the  name  £6  FuTw  ^"'.*'*  H^  ^'^'^'  '»"''• 
A    Its  principal  towns.  .6:    Its  nolle  sh53,'i6      "''«'«°'"*-    Its  population. 

JJemoerate  :  see  Political  Parties  j-vouai,  «,. 

/fe^,  Rev.  Mr.  OrvUle.  his  candid  statement  of  the  foibles  of  the  Americans,  u.,  397 

2>«teA,  their  descendants  characteriwd  by  deco?l!m  wd  oider,  il.  43. 

E 

Edip$e,  annular,  of  the  sun,  ii.,  270. 

.Brfuca/ioB,  establishments  for,  in  New- York  ii    IB  s»     i?.^>  » 
the  Uwted  States,  22,  25.    Exhortations  nfRfn^»i  J"?^**  encouragement  of,  in 
ment,  23.    Of  the  var  ous  presided  S^     nu/n.  ^^'"''''ington  for  its  encourage- 
most  powerful  preservative  SstcV.me1^3?T8"Sf'^ '"  Britain,  22,  25.    A 
lation  n  the  course  of,  in  the  Umted  S^tes^ee'  *^""'  P'^P^"'""  "f  the  popu- 

^'nU^^m'"-  '^'"^'"'^  °'  '"^  •""'«  aristocraticsland  fashionable  part  of  the  comma- 

FT£ZTtilZi^S:r!^^"S^'^^^^^^^^  the  Southern  Ocean,  i.,  ,68. 
first  essay,  t6.  •"""«'>•.  47»-    A^'scouragement  which  he  encountered,  i6.    Hia 


Fox,  Mr.,  the  British  minister,  singular  habits  attributed  to  him  i    2^-5 
ed  e;."te-^i^;iy' for  fefcc;;X  encouragement  of  arte,  i..  449. 


i^i  «~cie.te^i^iyfo;'feydi;;^ca.^ir:S^' 
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GtoTst,  Lake,  description  of,  ii.,  206.  "»«r'aii8,  198. 

Georgetown,  continuous  with  Washineton  i    240     u,  „      i  .■ 
Oerma„,,  numerous  in  Pennsylvania  i    326"    Tho-     PrP^'^V""'  2'*1- 
Oirard,  Stephen,  h.s  humble  o  Lin  i    336     hT,  !J  "cluaively  speak  German,  ib. 
endowm.^.t  o»  O.rard  cXge,*!"'    '  "  '  enormous  weaitti,  ib.    His  munificent 

^S**  S?"'*u'  '^««<L"P''°"  °f  'hat  splendid  buildinir  i    ^\^^^     i..  u     ^ 

^PJVS:^^SZ^^  '"^^-    one  i^t^a  £u» 

^rhnSnTprriS:*  '"^'"r '"'"  »^' "  >  ««>  ^'-effitrtS^^^^^^ 

Cr«,,  ftfr..  his  splendid  and  elegant  mansion  and  establishment  near  Canandaigua.  ii . 
Ou^^laff,  Mr.,  beneficial  effects  of  his  medical  skill  on  his  mi^ionary  labours,  i..  412. 

y^  ?»^a"l^i'5Kr"'^'  ^^^^^^^  -a.kable  for  their  do- 
Bvdton,  City  of,  on  the  Hudson,  i.,  476 

"^^ry^fr^/r"^'"'^  ^'^^P  ""^  '^"'^  .bores,i.,400.   lu  beautiful  a,d  picture«,ue 
«  Henry,  discovers  the  River  Hudson,  ii.,  9. 

/«6o<«,  description  of,  i.,  175. 

lUinoii,  State  of,  its  population,  ii.,  165. 

&^nnrs"s°'cSrnLr^^^^  i..  m. 

Declaration  of,  the  original  of  the  T  200    *  niL  ^'""VS  °'^'  *•»«"  made.  *. 
Philadelphia,  324.    Ann  ve  sarv  of 'sDlPiSlAMr^T"  .V  ^^^  •'■'fferson.  and  signed  at 

brated,  i,.,  47     Remarkable  aba^enceSfTntrDSnceonh^^^^      *'']'=''  *'  "  "»" 
/ndiano.  State  of,  its  population,  ii    163    *"'*'°P''-^n'=e  O"  'he  occasion.  49. 

"t^i  stXK  r7r\thltb.:iSgTkirln''d"'^''  *••  ^'-  ?•- "-"  «^- 

row,  mode  of  destroying  buffaloes  74  75  xSmirL  .  °^  P*'!'*'  *'*•»  »•"«  bow  and  ar- 
76.    Their  fondness  foVtCflMlx^ofdoas  77     tL«?"^^^  Theird.ncS. 

Their  wizard  or  medicine  man,  78    Thei^resembl.n^i  i  '"™*"*""»  •e'f'orture.  S. 

Oppressed  by  the  white  men.  82.  AffectinVfnstaiceoAhi!^  '''*''  ■'""'  ""*""•  '9-88- 
account  by  an  Indian  chief  of  the  arrival  in?  '"*""««  °'  'bis  oppression,  83.    Eloquent 

United  States,  86.  Hypothesis  of  their  HL/r„fr^i.'.  '"^  Sovernment  of  the 
■Advocated  by  Major  nK  a  Je„7i6  life  "oin?."/''"  ^°«' '"^es  of  Israel.  87. 
and  the  Jews.  87^3.    Little  sSrce?tible  S^chirJaL  o^f  "ph ""^  '*'''™"  """» 

S^cis  am^g  thf,;;'i?°SrTa7tri°^^£i'^  "^«Sarg 

exterminating  wars'and  di  ea^?  Si  D?s  ^0^ V'on« '"/r'!"  «"'°"«f  'hem  b? 
Backward  to  embrace  Christianity,  rt  Their  atrocitie/noLfn  ^elr  councils,  177. 
Mh  dnnng  the  Revolutionary  war.  181  Hannv  anrt  ^nff  'n«l'?ation  of  the  Brit- 
Miserable  victims  of  intemperance  183  F?flffi^  J  ^ -".""^  '",*""e  of  peace,  182. 
effects  of  the  smallpox  on  tW  226  Fitp£.r"P''°"  ?^  ">«  exterminating 
culiar  pestilence.  ,4.'^  Their  inKuVsewiHrTh-U'K'!  "'^»°'»e  of  their  tribes  by  a  pe? 
productive  of  injurious  effectftXr227B^blPf^'fK^^^^  i°  ^  *n^«"»bly 

aett  tribe.  453.  "'indian*  emoLyed  r  ma Jstratftv  th«  nJI!";?^^  Narragan- 

Amusing  specimen  of  their  warrants  *^  ^  ^^  New-tngland  settlers,  472. 

Intect,,  account  of,  singular,  ii.,  217,  218  ' 

Intemperance,  a  fruitful  source  of  crimn    i     oia   'yin.  A^f    ■•    „- 
cause  of  female  ruin,  i..  407     DrSl  mortltitv, LIJ '  'k'  27..28,30.    A  principal 
fully  fatal  effects  on  the  Indians,?^      mortaUty  reaultuig  from  U.  li..  93.    It.  dreid. 

Y"y"'W''"''>}^w  bad  character,  i.,  299. 

Itouka  Cftga,,  description  of,  ii.,  261. 
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Jicfaon,  projected  city  of  that  name  on  the  Potomac,  oppoiite  Waahinffton.  i..  847 

/e/wMft,  Thomaa  draw,  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  i..  324. 

fc_.  in"N°.»  v'"'l'  '"PP'^el  by  "ome  to  be  the  oi5ginal  it^k  of  the  Indiana, ..,  87. 

•''^rv^r^•'^;Je";a\e^Ta:rt^'^;^  ^•'«""""*''  •••  '"'■  »•-  •  •"«»'  '='»-«^^«^ 

K. 

Jrj/.  meaning  of  the  term,  and  reaton  of  ita  frequent  occurrence  in  American  namea,  i., 

^H«'^-(^i  in  Boston,  Masanchusetta,  ita  foundation,  ii.,  406.    Ita  organ  chosen  br 
t"S,  411  *  ^  ''*'  ^"""  """  "J^"'  ^•""y-  *•    "•  «•"»  "»'l  cSmmaSding  ii 

iTMciMto,  hia  tomb  at  West  Point,  1, 464.    Joina  the  American  army,  ii.,  317. 

L. 

■^Ti!^^"ii™  Q^f^y  *"""y  reverenced  by  the  Americana,  i.,  252.    Joina  the  Ameri- 

XdkM,  great,  progressive  rise  of  the  water  in  the  great  lakea  durinir  late  vears  ii  ISfl. 
Their  reapective  dimensions  and  depth,  171.  *        ^       '     '     "* 

iamfa  frequently  sold  to  nay  the  taxes  on  them,  i.,  246,  308. 

107*  loa ''o  °""'  '"New- York,  in  a  great  measure  parallel  to  thoae  of  England,  1 . 
127,  128.    Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  at  Washington,  207.  «<iisi««i,  i., 

tl^'I'j  "*•"»'  "'''  "".New-York,  i.,  128.  Combine  the  functions  of  barrister  and  at- 
lorney,  i«.  Receive  liberal  and  sometimes  enormous  remuneration,  129.  Their  so. 
t^l  t^lin'^ec'""!  character  of  a  high  order,  130.  Are  aubject  to  a  rigid  examinT 
tion  before  allowed  to  practise,  129.  jo-  «*ouji«a 

Lee,  Ann,  a  leading  zealot  among  the  Shakers,  ii.,  64. 

^xmgton,  engagement  at,  ii.,  317. 

Lieber,  Dr.  Francis,  his  speculations  on  crime  and  knowledge,  ii.,  25.  On  prison  dis- 
t?tKjt!m     *"'  "^c"""*""'".  240-    Prefers  the  solitary  system  of  confinement 

■^£fmiasur"i'iS°""'  "  '"<''""'""«  "'""bera  of  the  Legislature  to  aupport  pecu. 
Loco-focoa,  or  ultra  radicals,  origin  of  the  name,  i.,  50. 
Long  Istand,  description  of  it,  i.,  168. 

^^'Ji'  Rev.  Eiyah,  persecuted  for  his  advocacy  of  slave  emancipation,  and  finally 
centre  or  a'      v  1  i  "*"     ' '°  **"*"*  "*"'*^**^  ^^  "**  Americans  either  with  slight 


His  admirable  character,  294.    Hia 


M. 

M'Kim,  Mr.,  reipresentative  of  Maryland,  i.,  291, 

public  funeral,  292. 
MadUon,  Mrs.,  widow  of  the  president  of  that  name,  her  advanced  age,  i.,  236.    Her  in. 

fluence  at  Washington  .ft.    Granted  the  privilege  of  franking  by  the  Legislature,  ib. 
Maine,  State  of,  excels  all  others  in  ship-building,  ii.,  373.  «  "i    • 

Mammoth,  restored  skeleton  of,  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  i,  .356 
ManhaUan,  Island  of,  New- York  built  on  it,  i.,  35. 
Manufactw-ea,  their  extent  and  value  in  Pennsylvania,  i.,  325.    Statement  of  their  amonnt 

in  the  state  of  New- York,  u.,  16. 
Marble,  that  of  Pennsylvania  as  fine  as  the  Parian,  i.,  335. 
Mariner's  Home  at  Uoslon,  house  of  entertainment  on  the  temperance  plan  for  sailors  on 

shore,  ii.,  362.    Its  excellent  management,  ib. 
Mmyland,  State  of,  forms  a  state  colonization  society,  and  a  colony  ibr  free  neirroes,  i.. 

1         o°i't""'"  "  '  ^^*-    '"  P^°P'®  generally  favourable  to  the  emancipation  of 

Maaotu,  Free,  their  unpopularity  at  Boston,  in  consequence  of  their  murderinir  one  of 
their  society,  ii.,  337.  s    "      • 

Maisachusetu,  State  of,  singular  circumstance  which  caused  ita  foundation,  ii ,  10 
Why  so  called,  318.  Description  and  dimensions  of  its  territory,  ib.  Its  physical 
characteristics,  ib.  Excellence  of  its  agriculture,  319.  Its  mineral  wealth,  ift  Ita 
commerce  and  manufactures,  ib.  Its  shipping,  ib.  Remarkable  for  its  numerous  and 
excellent  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  320.  Statistics  of  education 
in  it,  i6.  Religious  denominations,  321.  Its  Legislature,  ib.  Its  fiscal  system,  322 
Admirable  corifectness  of  the  morals  of  the  early  inhabitants,  310.  Its  population  323 
It  does  uot  permit  slavery,  324.  Slavery  disallowed  there  in  conseauence  of  •  indil 
cial  decision,  324.    Jixceis  New-York  in  sfaip-buiiding,  373.  *    "  '  ~ 
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Their  character  high,  ib.    Their  re* 


Midieal  mm,  their  number  in  New-York,  i.,  130. 

inuneration  litwra),  131. 
Maiktr,  Rev.  Cotton,  hii  wonderful  industry,  ii.,  309, 
Mtehigan,  State  of,  its  population,  ii.,  168. 
MMia,  ridiculous  inefficiency  of,  ii.,  258. 

lt?*S"  *'*"'  "'"'  °^  '*"  ««ricultural  products  which  descend  down  it  annually, 
^ontpefer  cnpital  of  Vermont,  ii.,  272.    Its  public  buildings,  ii.    Its  population  273 
Mountain  House,  elevated  establishment  for  the  recovery  of  heillh.  ^  ^te  470     Us  ile 
JJf^ii2'h?H7o,™?  r"'  V'l    .fP'""'**^  •P(H>.r.nce  of  sunri«,  as  seen  from  it  472     "  "' 

bS,  ^3n"°'"^^  "''**' '"  ^'  P'0"n«'«i  towns,  ii.,  254, 370.    Exhibited  for  hire  at 

N.     .  . 

Worn*.,  hjgh-sonnding  ones  usual  among  the  Americana,  i.,  949, 300. 476  ii  223  In 
Stances  of  whimsical  names  of  places,  i.,  248,  i09.  Inconveni'ence^from  sevCT^Dlaces 
having  the  ssme  name,  4/7.  Familiar  distinotivo  name,  of  the  TMMTrtTtSi.'^lB^^^ 
Instances  of  absurdly  high-flown  baptismal  names,  221.  '  "'  '*"• 

namgatioH,  inland,  ita  great  extant  and  utility  in  the  United  States.  iL.  202-207  Toul 
extent  in  the  United  States  not  less  than  10,000  miles,  207  '      ^'^'^-    ^'»"' 

S!i'«l,t  th-  nliiHyK"' -r**  ^i'.""'  *""'"^™'''"'  of  i"«.f°«e,  ii.,  375.    Superior  to  any  other 

^W^!;i;i?h':'a:'*ita'aruTe!t'^re,r"''  "^  — l.«".ti?.up.rior(othat 

T^'l""lS^-ll^ir7'';  "''7''"'''!.?"*'""^"**  "■""»•"»  of  "»«•"  in  New- York,  i., 

Kit  n«  of  U  ifTm     "   ""'*^  '"  '*"*  ^'"'"  °^  Massachusetta,  and  mall;'; 

Nmoivgh,  ita  popuiation,  i.,  466. 

iS^'lEl  T.Vl!  "■'  t^i.  '*'  •««"«"' »«yle  of  buiHing,  449.    Ita  population,  ib. 

M«o-JLnglmtd,  the  states  which  u  coninrob'-nds,  i .,  271.  Exceeding  inauisitiveneM  nf 
U.  inh.bit«nt3  2m  Originally  called  N.,rihern  Virgintaras^  Ab"2S  aC  S 
first  settlement,  296.  First  peroianent  settlement  there,  ib.  First  settled  I^Puriin, 
il«J?2M    '  themselves  into  a  confederacy  under  this  name,  303     iS 

JWHuMtAtrv,  description  of,  u.,  288.    Familiarly  styled  the  Granite  State  280    It. 

«ffiS^"'i±«ilL.r""^'""""  and  cominercef.*.'  Ita  instiSs  for%cSn,S 

^nw-jtrtg.  Its  productiveness,  especially  in  fruit,  i. ,  466.  ' 

^eieport,  in  Rhode  Island,  its  population,  ii ,  420. 

MwsjMpers  in  New. York,  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  and  conseanKntl* 
aristocratical,  i.,  54  358  Ten  newspapers  of  the  Whig  p.ny  hTNew-York  Zl  ?wa 
of  the  Democrata,  54.  Principal  DemtiTrat  newspaper,  tbe  Even^rPos"  conduct^ 
with  great  ability,  iA.  Loco-foco  oapen  ill  conducted  and  ilUuDDOrted  55  Nnm«r 
melfe^'lTr-  h'1-  •'^"'^  of  TNe'^.York  in  general'lSlowJrp'JoTir'siand  "rd  of 
fhf  »K?"'-  'f  •.  Religious  newspapers  m  general  well  conducted;  .4^  Instances  of 
iJe  whimsical  style  of  the  American  newspapers.  297.  Those  of  PhHade  nhia  ne.r?» 
2in«.^***'^""''T'"*«'^-    ConducleiJ  there  better  than  in  N«tYrk,r  in 

So^.^Z:^&^t!So!"'''''''''''-    '""'•""'  ''^'••"'  extraordinary  exa?- 
^ilfT;^^:;  ^".'>f  "^  '"  **l^"''  "■'  ^2-    Larger  than  England  and  Wales  ib    Stvled 

"ITtT^see^n'fromTf  T"  'l?'"''''  "f  !?"  'l"'^'  «"d  "riking  appearance  of  the 
wy  as  seen  train  it,  i.,  21.  Its  population  300,000,  23.  About  two  centiinp.  noA  - 
forest,  in  which  a  few  savage  Indians  lurked.  32.    The  ste  first  visited  bvHenrv  4?./ 

Znu£l  mariU«2\nW.JS''?l  '"4  Company! in  KrftfirTsettt 
TOOTi  inere  made  in  1612,  and  called  New-Amsterdam,  33.    Taken  bv  the  British  in 

Broadway  three  miles  long,  37.    Property  to  the"  value  of  twem?  ^llionS  'of  doUari 
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tion.  grettly  encouMgedV  hough  ^t  by  the  more^Z'ruv?'''  ,"•  ^'""»"'=  "Wbi- 
part,  of  the  city  geiwra  ly  built  rwZH?AThLS'^*^'"'''*/L"**'"'  *^     T'**  »•«««' 

in  the  .treet..  ^6.  All  men  engafed  .nCnC.  ^^  1^  Kem.rk.ble  boeile 
men  and  women,  especially  the  latter  40  47  Thouah.  .n^  '*?  ^'"^  '^*'  "™»» 
acteriie  the  phy.iogLmy  of  men  raided  .boVe  J  low'.r  cl.J  TVj^"'"^^^^  '^*': 
endowed  with  personal  altract.ona,  47.  For  the  mMt  D.rt  «-.Sni  ^°'"«'' '"  8»n««l 
and  cultivated  in  their  intellectual  character  A  0«n«?;i  -  "™P  "'y, '"  '^•"'  '»'°«'. 
49.    Three  great  political  pmielM     ThI'^L2fI^'*L^^^ 

1  Jheir  poliiicaj  principfe.^.,;;h«toTh'o.e'oVTo^^^ 

nam  party  in  the  Slate  and  0  tv  of  New  Vnrii   n-x     r>u.  •    i,   "•  'V    ^  "•  P«aomi- 

York.oa-VoQ.  m~m,ws,?m    PoSoi  eiciubnn^n^''"'iS"*I"  '*•''• 

greatly  aubject  to  conflagrationa  suddo^  to  h«  Jfl^J  u""^  fickle,  68.  The  city 
eral  indifference  a.  to  "hi  i>occu  renW, '"  i^ 'fTh„  k'^  r*"^"""'  '  '«•  O*"" 
of  .w  held  in  the  City  Hall,  ?27  jidgei.  llS  UwyV^'^^'E'  "l^"  ^""'*« 
Religioua  denominationa.  131  Numlwr  of  pl1u-et  of^o«hi^'  .'*«?*'«••  •«•»».  '30. 
the  ityle  of  architecture  in,  149.    CuatMna  o/^iAO-iiSi  *^"'"P'  '*•    Improvement  in 

c^t?SJ"'TreVlut«yfeii^^^^^ 

O'CW/.  Daniel,  unpopular  in  New-York.bec.uM  he  prof..«»  ,o  b.  .n  .boliUonirt. 

CW.O,  Uke,  ;u  former  surface  160  feet  above  its  present.  IL  207 
Opnm,  immoderate  uae  of,  in  the  United  Sutes,  ii.,  28.  ' 

D  •   •  P- 

z'ainliw,  some  progrese  made  in,  in  the  United  SUtea  i   int     w«ki    i.- .  .i    •     . 
J.M  Mr.  Cole.  147, 148,    P.\„tings  in  the  CaK'iil.  M2  ^'"  '^'°'*"'  '"^»- 
^tSl:  '""'  ""'  ''"'^'P"*'"'  '^•"'"  ">"^-'  '^-  A'S'the  River  Hod«>..  i, 
Patch,  S»m,  killed  by  leaping  down  a  fall  on  the  Oeneaee  River  ii    KM 

to  the  British  crown  for  12,000/.,  ib.    His  death  S     Hi,!  «^Koi^.°"«*«*'  •"'  «^» 
education,  ii..  22.  '        ""^  °®""''  "*•    "'"  exhortations  to  encourage 

Penn,vh.an,a  Hospital,  its  admirable  management,  i.,  33B.    Hall  built  in  Phii.j-i  k- 
by  the  abolitionists  for  agitating  their  o^nions,  burned  by  a  mob  371      ShL''?P'"* 
larger  than  in  any  European  navy.  342     Carries  1  in  »»„.  .rf^k'  i'*    Ship-of-war, 
Its  model  singularly  beautiful,  ib  *""'  °^  "*"  '"«««  "''^re.  *• 

Te^iTsTe"'  "EJuSJdVirSTtL' u^^^^^^^^^  Government  as  established  by 
purchased  by  Penn  from  thVlndia^?'^  ^rp^S  oWZ'i'n'  ?if,  ^  "^V'^'y 
tent,  324.  Its  population  in  1830  325  It«  Si  S  °°'°"0  "V>fi95.  322.  Its  ex- 
coal  and  iron,  ^s" 360  Its  extwisivf  manufa^?^«  t>K  "»  'n"»'a"«'>We  mines  of 
Deficient  i.i  I'neans  ofeducatfon  352  '"»""'*"'"•'''  325.  Its  great  prosperity.  326. 
pfj"^;"'/"^  New.York,  their  character,  i.,  142.  Of  Boston,  ii  346 
"^{S&tS  f.  'iSpu^atio'nrS*"'  T;,J^r  ^'/''^''"^'  *• 

iXli^SLsPSSrsSKA^rSr"  ^r^f 

fim  Congress  sat,  and  the  Declaration  o^lSeSnfe  was  stne^  if  ^Exi'h  "„'''" 
^?;hi"  R^i  States  Bank,  its  architectural  beauty,  334  Girai?l  Bank'  33^  PhT' 
delphia  Bank,  i6.  Univers  tv  of  Phiiadplnhin  .A  rirV^  r.  fi  ■  '  ^^r  P""*- 
splendour.  334    Its  very  rich  endowment  hNLholr^  *!?"!8«'^''  architecture, 

,  **?.    ureauy  j«-rior  to  iNew-i  uri  la  commerce,  360.    Phiiosophicai 
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mob  oraati-abolitionuta,  372.    Its  inhabiJanta  violently  oppofed  to  aSoniT-i     u! 

PtoS  SiTwriH."^ to «|mit .hipping duringthl  winfer m^mha."  K    """ '^''^'"' 
^lllff!::^*:  Jl.*:."^):'?''^"""  «'«-  *-  326.    n.  great  and  flourishing  ironworks,  ib.    Th. 


^■nnud  value  of  those,  .A.    Its  population,  lA 
5°^.'  '".r"*"?"«.'?n^>  •'■  foundation,  ii.,  463 


P/jftnown,  in  wew-Kngland,  ita  foundation,  ii.,  463.  Singular  cause  wh»  if.  fAiin/(-i« 
did  not  settle  on  the  Hudson  River,  where  they  first  inter  dedM  U-  rnrt«  Inrf.!^ 
CU'J''  '"'•    '»«°'P«"»«>  «i'h  Boston  a?[d  othwtwn."  of  New-En.l.nd  4^* 

57.    Characterized  by  extreme  violence  and  unlairness  123-12?     A»«i^L„?  fk.?^ 

m     A^«it^"'"i?'"«°f  P"'"i*'  money  unt;'tK\isf^y^orgoVTnmen? 
124.    Anatocratical  party  causes  the  riots  which  disgrace  the  United  StaterS 

Poughheptie,  its  population,  i ,  466.    Its  manufactures,  ib. 

/'ofcimac  iZiwr,  Waahmgton  built  on  it,  i.,  197.    Receives  the  Rivnr  *n./.n.t.    n     ti 

Prtscott,  his  excellent  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  i.,  145 
7";  P"''''fi. often  shockingly  indecorous  and  profligate  in  the  United  States  i    i  ia.110 

/'r«H/«n<,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  his  drawing-room  attended  by  the  author  i  182  Simni- 
and  unostentatious  style  of  his  residence  and  of  its  equipment  193  200  HiL  no,.T1 
appearance,  193.  Orderly  character  of  his  drawin^m  194  '  Everv  r?tf«„™5' 
mitted  to  It.  ib.    Great  simplicity  of  his  manners.  195  '  ^"^  "='"'''"  "*' 

J^reaton,  Colonel,  senator  for  South  Carolina,  description  of  his  oratory  i    220 
PmoM  admirabW  managed  in  the  United  States,  especially  rPhiladJlDhia  i%«  ^w 
SisZf"  I'I^'Imv'''?""""''"!  '*'•    County  pris^on  of  Vh"lade  phifSs 'descfptS" 
417     AHmi«h  f  1*'1  Of  cnminality  in,  348,  350.    Eastern  Penitentiary  in  PhfladXhk' 
**^-    Admirably  calculated  for  the  punishment  and  amendment  of  offenders  «r     * 

"^  Th.f  7v' '"  ^^f  ^^^  °^  New-York,  ii.,  234.  Conducted  on  the  silent  system 
235.  That  of  Massachusetts,  384.  Conducted  on  the  silent  svstPm  isi  m^?  T' 
prisoner  in  that  of  Plymouth.  474.    That  at  Providence. KeCS  433  "" 

Providence,  City  of,  capital  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island    trsSpiilSi'    iT" 
haven  ib.    Its  publi^  buildings  little  worth?  ofVoSk^'  "'  ?;  reliSus  edific.?'l« 
hinn':n'/!'if  *  n  "'  ''='?°?'''  f''    ''«  ""™°^°"''  and^hrivinrmanuTctures  «|'  Its 
faRf.fsWuKir''"'-    ^»--'''«'°»-f«ociety^here,«f"'?Cra'te 

Pnaj^Us  earnestness  and  activity  on  the  subject  of  education  and  abatement  of  crime, 

PuritaM  make  their  first  settlement  at  New-Plvmoufh  in  New  Pn»i,nj  «    orv»     iu 
Burd  seventy  of  their  laws,  297,  299,  302.    Precufe  tl,e''rnai"ptt'^i'Q^uake1S; 

Pwiwm,  Fort,  impregnable  to  aU  attacks  of  the  British  troops,  i.,  464, 
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313 


of  Iheir  funerala,  ii..  lie.    AdvocaLTal,,rl\<  7  '.f  *     1ouchin(j  mmplicity  of  one 

to  d...h  by  mockery  of  l.w  in  NewffiLnd  'sSs  Jjl^     Thi?  ?'  ""''"^'  '  '«•     P"' 
fanaticwm,  304,  30ft,  473.  i^ngiana,  juo,  306.     1  heir  furioua  ant 


and  indecent 


R, 


*tfirlj82/F!?rL'iSe"\  ?2  "•  i-    f""""  Philadelphia  to  Bal- 

i<«%Mm*  d«.oniiKa/)on»,  enumeration  of  them  in  New  Vnrk  J    ni      d  i-  . 

Numljer  of,  ift.  '  ^"P""'  "  Washington,  i,  304.    How  cooatituted,  223, 

""t  /u^e^xt'eS  aSj';L;Sta"nutict'ure.  'I'  'T  "i'^','^'  *'«•    J'*  W""""". 
gular  in  poaaessine  no  written  ^h?i,.i*'  '*     "*  P*'''"*=»'  °'8»nization.  ib.    Sin 
Sf  it.  govWnor,  4?|.  ""'°  P°'"'"'  e°n«itution,  417.    Surpri.ingly  .mall  .al„y 

^Kllfe  pr'eTn't'arrSS?  °''  ''^"'^  ""^ '-"'' "'  L'"'  Ontario.  «,d  160  'eet 

attention  paid  there  to  educa  or    10^    r^?*^  »"pren(.acy  ofdemocracy.  194.    Great 
»..,  ProdigiouB  water  power  here  196  lull!!?"!"^  /  ""S  temperance  .ocietie., 
•kilful,  and  thriving  rnanufacturei    IM     Lfl2     !? '"''?  "^  '*°^'<  '*     "»  exten.ive 
Great  fertility  of  it 'viSvi6Hi»h^„,."''°^"''''''.V  °^  '*•"  •*"'*'>""  there,  200 
tion,  201 .     It.  public  initmu  on.  IhlTf  f"^  intellectual  character  of  it.  p,^pula 
trade.i6.   GeolSgiciiSr"/ iuyiih,"f  JS?-iir^^^  «n emporium  o/Tnl.nd 

««e  there,  315.  »«:mi.y,  ^7-210.    Small  number  of  the  coloured 

^eS."r^.°'  ^-^i'^o."  for  ..iIo«,  on  the  ,empe.,nce  .y.tem.  it.  excellent 
,  nunilwr  of,  in  the  United  States,  i.,  102 

^i^tzt  Krrm7nii:roV,t  n^ '^'  "^  '"•""'^  "»•■•'-'".  «•»  3«- 

^iaLrtKT" '"  '*'•'  """"  of  New-York. «..  247.    Great  <,u«.i.,  of -U 

238.    Frightful  instancefof  3^2  439  '       '    •*'"°"'  'Credible  atrocity  of  on^ 

^TK^Vni^t^yihrSftia^^^^^  •"''  Pop"'»'ion  of  the  town, 

of  living  there,  ^6-108.    SiUy  entertainn,^n??if '"  ?L'°"^'y  '*""»•  »03.  ">*•    Mo& 
month,  of  rece...  264  ^  entertainment  there,  109.    Remarkable  wlitude  during 

«cAoo/,  account  of  a  common  one  in  New.  York  i    171     Soi.„  1 
in  them  gratuitous,  140.    Bv  what  fiTmi.  .,,„'    \Il  °<i?«'8.  common,  n.truction 

New-Yofk,  and  530.000  in  tL  whole  s'tro'^T  New' York  ^f"^.  "•""«  «=»'"'''«"  ^ 
-^^^Ar.»ffSr&ES^  ""• 

^.-p..  atrocious  treatLu  WoK ^ tt^M'fi  S'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

*"""  &''?.'',  '•?  "'e  Capitol  at  Washington,  i..  2n.r 

""Vol  nlllllrr  ""''"'"' '•''^''-    ^»™^-nf  member.. ».    D«criptio» 


ftU 
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Great  length  of  timo  coniumed  by  tome  of  ite  membera  in  debate, 


ofa  debate  in,  I'k 

391. 
amwrt«,  generally  of  the  black  or  coloured  racee,  I.,  |fl|. 
J(itoiiey«em  of  iinprinonmflnl  iiieii  at  Auburn,  ii.,  aW.     Inferior  in  nroiiurin.  .m.n^ 

ment  to  the  .ol.tary  «y.tmn  «.l«,,ted  .t  PhiUd^lphiil;  240-249  P"^"""*  •'"•"''• 

»Wb|^  denounced  M  an  abohtioniii,  and  declared  worthy  of  beinir  Unched  i   213 
fhtntciady  city,  u.,  87.     lu  population,  80.    High  character  of  iticolkMi*'    ' 

<Viqr*iV,  priaon  of,  iti  striking  apjiearance,  i.,  468. 

Xm?i'wirhSv''.''re"keo[  ".'n'"  V'"<  'kI?'/'  '"'•i   ^''"l"^  ""^  '""•*""  •'•'«  of 

■-— -  deatera  in  Baltimore,  i.,  298. 
f!T^  "te"*''  ''>  ■  '?'«"  P""'""  "f  "»«  mijiisteri  of  roligion.  i .  63  68     Petitinn. 

'^te'f^"**' '."  ""*  Southern  SUtea  at  the  rate  of  60,000  a  year,  i.,  285     Severe  Den 
altiea  for  aaaistmg  or  conniving  at  the.r  escape,  286.    NumBer  of  n  Maryland  2I? 

StliUry  ayatetn  oi  confinement  adopted  at  Philadelohia  i    411      Sn^^rirT,  .         '  # 

amendment  to  the  silent  system,  li..  2^  •^""''"«'*»'"«' '-  «l-    Supenor  aa  a  meana  of 

SptctUatmi,  extravagant  and  infatuated,  account  of,  i.,  120-122 

':;^lu;:i^"±i  i,\'"274 '^7?4ir r  27  Sr  T^'  "^  '^^  di.e..o,  poverty,  and  crime 
R.m.rkM:,;il„l\1£tt.^^ 

Anl^i"  "  '""^  'r"""""""  «'«"«='«'»  to  qu-iititirnWii'Vh^  flftiS 

Stolen  hland,  Ha  beauty  and  fertility,  i.,  457. 

^i^'^"n''''  ?'"'«''"':«  of  those  in  America,  i.,  166,  167.    Their  extraordinarv  aoeed 
hL    "T;'P"2"  "f  ^  »P»'="'"»  ""I  well-conducted  one,  453     Great  epVTo7  Ke 
Hudson.  477.    Their  invention  by  Fulton,  478.    Discourauements  he  Snir^  ?a 
HU  first  ejaay  .4     Beautiful  and  welLap'pointed  one  XX,mX^tm' 
tt.""  '        '^""'*"'*"'  bankrupt,  Uvea  at  hia  ease  in  ZllUltit  St.ie., 

Sutiu,  Duke  of,  instance  of  his  liberality ,  ii.,  453 

Syncuse,  town  of,  in  the  State  of  New-Vork,  ii.,  246.    Ita  noDulatton  ib     Pitmnrriin.,^ 
depth  of  vegeUble  mould  in  iu  vicinity,  251.  popuiatwn,  16.    Extraordinary 

T. 

T^pan  Bay,  a  widening  of  the  River  Hudson,  !..  462, 

■^T"*  li}""i?"  °^'  •""■'»'  r    ce  of  Major  Andr«.  i.,  462. 
luT'  H'5..*ffi.^.'fJ"t'""*''''^''  '*'*"""">  reclaiming  and  protecting  sailors,  ii .  293 
?h^y  a"  ex^d;*4?l*'"'"''"  '"  '^'"""""'^  •"<*  deprecating  the  ilttreatment  'to  whS 

TemptroHce,  festival  in  honour  of  theaiuhor,  i..  179.    Society  of  Waahtnirfnn  i>.  »,— ► 

!5S/el'L"V*"'"l"  '"I^"  """^''^'  '''■    ^'««'""  •ntSmeKtr^cToA'  s'^p  i„: 
ciples,445.     Societies  first  instituted  by  Mr  Delavan,  ii,  50.    Celebrate  the  aC^ 
versary  of  Independence  as  a  temperance  festival,  52.    RemarkaWe  eiemnti,^n^V 

r«^„  i  «?t«rp     '^  aubecribers,  50     Extraordinary  and  beneficial  prevalence  o?  254 
rw^t:         ,       '  •  pop"'*"""'  »••  3«f-    Statistics  of  its  religious  establishments  * 
Tm^atu^t,  extiHonhnary  extremes  of,  in  the  Middle  States  oP  the  Union,  .-4^ -ji 
ii.    instance  oi  excessive  heat  m.  62.    Milder  inland  than  near  the  coast  "in  North 

TiMndei   ;a  Port,  ruins  of,  described,  ii.,  2f.i 

reiMco,  pemicimis  and  difagr«eabie  leaulu  from  ita  use,  I.,  305.    Iu  cultivation  a  «eat 
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T. 

t/rja«i  .Vr«/„  government,  great  libemlity  of,  to  inTenton  of  wnrllke  mschinm  1    2i4 

It»  population,  257.    la  well  laid  out  and  handaoinely  built,  lA.  ' 

V. 

Van  Burnt,  Mr.,  President,  hia  simple  and  unostentatious  habits,  i    101  loi     Hi.  n-, 
sonal  appearance.  103.    Outrageous  and  unjust  vituperation  of  i,!.;.b"ihe  Whig  prS; 

""zfir'^^X^i  rhrr:  ir' "'  '"•  ■""""'  °'  ^"'•"'''  »■*•  -"""^  -••"". 

"A^""""''  *"'  •'""""*  ''"'•'"""  »»  Charles  I.,  ii.,  411.  Hie  monument  in  Bo.. 
Vermmi,  State  of,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.,  271.    Great  beauty  of  its  scenerv  271  in-* 

iuSJSlit^n.'a'r"''''-  '"  •»""-«-"*•  "•  commeUrndmacfu'^esfJ: 
VVr^iWa,  Its  population  generally  favourable  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  i.,  285 

t%7iyZZi  'lTm«  M  fr?  P".'""  en«"'e.competence'to;il  without  su- 

W. 

107     Dimen;.  A      Pi"'  ^°''""^'«'  ^•S'"'r  "^  '«"  «>*•".  106      Foundation  of^ 

r.nitnlf^o  •     '■''"'  '*;    '"egularly  built,  i*.     Its  public  buildings :   tho 

Capitol  for  th,  acoomrno<Jation  of  Congrew,  198.  Arsenal, 210,  243.  Navy  v*  d  210 
244.  Plncea  of  worship,  211.  Public  institutions,  212  NewgDaDers  ,A  Sl.i. 
marke  ^l.l  Wi.h  the  exception  of  the  public  editices  Wa.hingtS  v'e  y  ilUuiu" 
214  Its  popu  ation  very  insignificant,  ih.  M  unicipal  regulationH  ,b  Its  corDorS 
^il'XLl"  f '"•  ^\^-  ■  "' ''8hted,  .A.  Misceilan'eous  chara.  le'r  of  ii  p^ffi  on 
pj„h,?  I  f  f  *"''""y  '"i  ''""'r'^'''  "«tentatiou8,  frivolous,  and  coar8eV227  228' 
Frightlul  lawlessness  and  prorfigacy  of  society  there,  237.  238.  One  of  the  of^i 
slavemarts,  238.  Connected  witT,  deorgetown  240.  Itsclimae  vTry  dUaBr^fble 
n,  nX'^  "i?  '"  "V"r  ''"'^^'  in  summer,  241.  Many  parU  rt  it  arndy  falhng  to 
rum,  242.    Many  of  the  workmen  m  the  navyyar  I  Eugliah,  215  * 

"T" •  ^'"'*f*''  n?«urally  of  very  violent  tempt .   ,.,  223.     Profound  venention  for 

hs  memory  among  the  Americans,  251 .  378.  Interesting  rehc.  7 at  A leSia  and 
at  Waahington,  250  Monument  to  his  memoiy  at  Baltimore,  264.  Its  dimensiOTM 
and  beau  y,  37H     His  magnanimous  resignation  of  po  v    ,  ,A.     Denounced  bl  the  XT 

^Siiir7JltlT'\''^t''''''-  "-««^"'«cui;ortationsTo  encourage  ed^: 
cation,  11    23.     His  attention  to  the  extension  of  inland  navigation.  202 

'rSn.'tVuntorm^  Hudson.!.,  475.    Beautiful,  on  ,L  Genesee,  ii..  198.    At 

Waterspout,  account  of  a  remarkable  one,  ii.,  228. 

nebster,  Hon.  Daniel,  senator  for  Massachusetts,  his  attention  to  the  author  i    30 

Character  of  his  oratory  and  principles,  221,  222  '    ' 

VVe»t  Point,  military  academy  there,  i.,  4fi4. 
mjg,,  so  styled  in  America,  their  principles  similar  to  those  of  Tories  in  Britain  i   51 

The  predominan    party  m  the  State  of  New-York,  52,     Extravagant  joy  oAi'hei; 

success  in  the  e  ection  of  Legislature  of  New-York,  W),  61.     Advocati  thn  esinlw 

r  m"'  Their'ir "  ■"'"'^'  f ''     "iir  *"«  "°'«'  «»'•«='»  disgrace  th^uSitSsTX 
^1^.,  1»4.     1  heir  excessive  violence,  391-393.  k^wioo, 

..  k>u  Mountama,  deseriptioa  of  thcns,  ii.,  273.    TUeir  great  eievation.  2t«. 
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,     ia«P"«o7«lchrracterofthowinft  Placid  and  un. 
w-  (unfortunate),  their  unobtruwve  conduct  in  tli;  United  State.,  i,  40o. 

y, 
Fonfa.,  properiy  deiignatea  th«*ihabit«jt.  of  New-England,  it,  871. 


THE  END. 
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